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INDEX TO VOLUME I. 


1— Mayor's Address to the City Council. January 7, 1878. 
2—Municipal Register. 
3—Lamps, Annual Report of the Superintendent of. January 7, 1878.~— 
4—Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. January 5, 1878. 
5—Joint Rules and Orders, Report of the Special Committee on, for 1878. 
6—Street Commission, Report of the Proceedings of, for 1877. 
7— Chief of Police, Annual Report of, for the year 1877. 
8—Common Council, Report of Committee on Rules and Orders, for 1878. 
9—Harbor Master, Annual Report of, for 1877. 
10—Boston and Cambridge Bridges, Annual Report of Commissioner on, for 1877, 
11—Public Lands, Annual Report of Superintendent of, for 1877. 
12—City Surveyor, Annual Report of, for 1877. 
13—Sewers, Request for an additional appropriation for. 1878. 
14—Weights and Measures, Annual Report for 1877. 
15— Sewers, Annual report of the Superintendent of, for 1877. 
16—Department of Parks, Third Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners of, for 
1877. 
17—Improved System of Sewerage, Report and Order of the Joint Special Committee on, 
18—Public Buildings, Annual Report of the Superintendent of, for 1877. 3 
19— Estates owned by City of Boston, Report on. January 24, 1878. 
20—City Engineer, Annual Report of, for 1877. 
21—Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. February 5, 1878. 
22— New Court House, Message of his Honor the Mayor on the subject of. February 
11, 1878. 
23—Printing, An ordinance to amend an ordinance relating to. January 31, 1878. 
24—Inspector of Buildings, Annual Report of, for 1877. 
25—Auditor’s Estimates, for financial year 1878-9. 
26—Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. March 4, 1878. 
27—Mass. Charitable Mechanic Association, Report on petition of, for use of a portion > 
of Boston Common, on which to erect their exhibition building. March 4, 1878. 
28—New Court House, Report on. March 11, 1878. 
29—Streets, Annual Report of Superintendent of, for 1877, 
30—Auditor’s Estimates, Report of Joint Special Committee on, March 21, 1878. 
31—Printing, Sixth Report of the Superintendent of, to February, 1878. 
32—Street Railway Locations, Report of Committee on Paving, in relation to. March 
18, 1878. 
33—Inspector of Milk, Annual Report of, for 1877. 
34—Salaried Officers, Majority and Minority reports and ordinance on subject of being 
inhabitants of City of Boston. March 28, 1878. 
35—Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. April 4, 1878. 
36—Pauperism, Report on, by G. 8. Hale and others, Commissioners. 
37—License Commissioners, Annual Report of Board of. April 1, 1878. 
38—Salaries, Report of Committee on. April 15, 1878. 
39—Record Commissioners, Third Report of. 
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40—Public Library, Statute and ordinance in relation to. April 22, 1878. 

41— Water Works, Report of Committee on Finance on Appropriations for Additional 
Supply of. April 18, 1878. 

42—Street Commissioners, Report upon laying out approaches to Hast Boston Ferries. 
May 13, 1878. 

43—Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. May 11, 1878. 

44—-Teases, Report of the Auditor of Accountson. May 14, 1878. 

45—Tazes, Act in relation to collection of. 

46—Registration and Elections, Act in relation to. 1878. 

47—City Registrar, Annual Report of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, for 1877. 

48—Cedar Grove Cemetery, Tenth Annual Report of Commissioners of. May 20, 1878. 

49— East Boston Ferries, Report of Directors of. May 22, 1878. 

50—Sinking Funds, Annual Report of the Board of Commissioners on. May 18, 1878. 

51—Police Department, Act in relation to. 1878. 

52—Fire Commissioners, Fifth Annual Report of, for the year ending April 30, 1878. 

53 —Public Institutions, Twenty-first Annual Report of Board of Directors, for 1877-8. 

54—Overseers of Poor, Annual Report of, 1877-8. 

55—Auditor of Accounts, Annual Report of the receipts and expenditures for the 
financial year 1877-8. 

56—Public Parks, Report of Joint Special Committee on. June 6, 1878. 

57—Mount Hope Cemetery, Annual Report of Trustees of, for 1877-8. 

58—Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. June 5, 1878. 

59—Roawbury Canal Nuisance, Report of Joint Special Committee on Improved Sewer- 
age on the subject of abating. June 10, 1878. 

60—Lunatic Hospital, Message of the Mayor on the subject of Removal of Patients to 
the Danvers Asylum. June 18, 1878. 

61—Public Library, Twenty-sixth Annual Report of Trustees of, 1878. — 

62— Boston Water Board, Second Annual Report for the year ending April 30, 1878. 

63—Oration, Delivered before the City Council and citizens of Boston, July 4, 1878, 
by Joseph Healy, Esq. 

64—Inspectors of Prisons, Semi-Annual Report. July 15, 1878. 

65— Auditor's Monthly Exhibit. July 5, 1878. 

66—Police Commissioners, Ordinance on powers and duties of. July 1], 1878. 


INDEX TO VOLUME III. 


67— Ward Precincts. July 8, 1878. 

68— Board of Health, Sixth Annual Report of, for 1877-8. 

69— Metropolitan R.R., Fifty-fourth and Fifty-fifth locations. July 15, 1878. 
70—Police Commissioners, Ordinance defining the powers and duties of. July 31, 1878, 
T1—Auditor’s Monthly Exhiit. August 5, 1878. 

72—City Hospital, Annual Report of Trustees of, for 1877-8. 

73 — Street Cars, Regulations for running. August 12, 1878. 

74—Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. September 4, 1878. 

75—South Boston Railroad. Seventeenth location. September 16, 1878. 
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76—Commercial Street, Report of Street Commissioners on Widening of. September 23, 
1878. 
T7—Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. October 4, 1878. 
78—East Chester Park, Laying out of from Swett street to Boston street. October 19, 
1878. 
79—Registrars of Voters, Request for an Additional Appropriation for. October 30, 
1878. 
80—Street Commissioners, Report of the Joint Standing Committee on Streets on the 
duties of. October 31, 1878. 
81—Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. November 5, 1878. 
82—City Collector, Request for an Additional Appropriation for. November 11, 1878. 
83—Street Car Routes, Alderman Stebbins’ plan. November 11, 1878. 
84—Street Car Routes, Alderman Slade’s plan. 
85— Metropolitan Railroad. Fifty-sixth location. November 18, 1878. 
86— East Boston Ferry Tolls, Report on. 1878. 
87—Highland Street Railway. Tenth location. December 2, 1878. 
88— Lunatic Hospital, Report on the transfer of patients to Danvers Asylum. De- 
cember 2, 1878. 
89—Auditor’s Monthly Exhibit. December 4, 1878. 
90—Salaried Officers, Ordinance in relation to the residence of. December 5, 1878. 
91—Court House Site, Resolve and order taking land for. 1878. 
92—Sewers, Request for an Additional Appropriation for. 1878. 
93—Bathing, Annual Report of Committee on, for 1878. 
94— Metropolitan Railroad, Routes. 
95— Middlesex Railroad Routes. 
96— Highland Street Railway Routes. 
97—South Boston Railroad Routes. 
98—Court House Site, Resolve and order taking land for. 1878. 
99—State Aid, Report of Committee on. December 23, 1878. 
100—South Boston Railroad. Highteenth location. December 23, 1878. 
101— Middlesex Railroad. Nineteenth location. December 26, 1878. 
102—Highland Street Railway. Eleventh location. December 26, 1878. 
103—South Boston Railroad. Nineteenth location. December 26, 1878. 
104— Metropolitan Railroad. Fifty-eighth location. December 26, 1878. 
105— Boston Wharf Company, Indenture with, relating to A street and Hastern avenue. 
December 26, 1878. 
106—Jnspectors of Prisons. Second Semi-Annual Report of. December, 1878. 
107— South Boston Railroad. Location over Dover-street bridge. December 30, 1878. 
108— Unclaimed Bodies of Deceased Paupers, Report on disposition of. November 14, 
1878. 
109 —Common Council. Final Proceedings. January 2, 1879. 
110—Board of Aldermen. Final Proceedings of. January 4, 1879. 
111—School Committee, Annual Report of, for 1877. 
112—School Committee, Annual Report of, for 1878. 
113—Publications, Third Annual Bulletin of. December, 1878. 
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CITY OF BOSTON, 


i eAcmewen Ie ih © leN- Gales. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, July 8, 1878. 


Read, and fifteen hundred copies ordered to be printed. 


Attest : 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


Assessors’ Orrick, Ciry Hatt, - 
Boston, July 8, 1878. 


To the Board of Aldermen of the City of Boston: — 


Sect. 1. of chap. 243 of the Acts of the year 1878 requires 
that “on or before the first day of September in the current 
year, each ward of the City of Boston shall be divided by 
the Board of Assessors of taxes in said city into voting pre- 
cincts, each consisting of compact and contiguous territory 
within said ward, and containing, as nearly as may be, five 
hundred registered voters.” The law requires that the regis- 
tration of the year 1877 shall be taken as the basis of such 
division. 

The work has been completed, and a description of the 
boundaries of the one hundred and five voting precincts, into 
which the twenty-five wards are now divided, is herewith 
transmitted for the information of the Board and the several 
officers having duties to perform under the said act. 


For the Board of Assessors, 


BENJ. CUSHING, 
Secretary. 
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WARD PRECINCTS. 


WARD ONE. 
Five Precincts, 2,339 Voters. 


Warp 1. — First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Boston harbor at the boundary line separating Wards One 
and ‘Two, and following the said line through the centre line 
of Porter street extended and through the centre of said 
street to Bennington street; thence by the centre of Ben- 
nington street to Swift street; thence by the centre of Swift 
street and the line separating the sixth from the fourth sec- 
tions, as shown by the plans of the East Boston Company, to 
Boston harbor; thence by the water front to the point of 
beginning. — 496 voters. 

Warp 1. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
boundary line of the cities of Boston and Chelsea at the 
centre of Meridian-street bridge; thence by the centre of 
said bridge and Meridian street to Marion street; thence by 
the centre of Marion street to Bennington street; thence by 
the centre of Bennington street to the line dividing Ward 
One from Ward Two; thence by said line (passing through 
the centre of Central square) to Boston harbor; thence by 
the water front to the point of beginning. — 530 voters. 

Warp 1.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Ben- 
nington street at the centre of Marion street; thenceeby the 
centre of Marion street to White street; thence by the 
centre of White street to Brooks street ; thence by the centre 
of Brooks street to Saratoga street ; thence by the centre of 
Saratoga street to Putnam street; thence by the centre of 
Putnam street to Bennington street; thence by the centre 
of Bennington street to the point of beginning. — 492 
voters. 

Warp 1.— fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward - 
lying within the following described line: commencing at 
the boundary line between the cities of Boston and Chelsea, 
near the estate known as the wharf of the East Boston Gas 
Company, and following from the point of commencement 
the line dividing the third from the fourth sections, as shown 
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by the plans of the East Boston Company, to Eagle street ; 
thence by the centre of Eagle street to Lexington street ; 
thence by centre of Lexington street to Putnam street; 
thence by the centre of Putnam street to Saratoga street ; 
thence by the centre of Saratoga street to Brooks street ; 
thence by the centre of Brooks street to White street ; 
thence by the centre of White street to Meridian street ; 
thence by the centre of Meridian street and bridge to the 
boundary line between Boston and Chelsea; thence by said 
line to the point of beginning. — 433 voters. 

Warp 1.— Fifth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Bos- 
ton harbor, at the line dividing the fourth from the sixth 
sections, as shown by the plans of the East Boston Company, 
and following said line to Swift street; thence by the centre 
of Swift street to Bennington street ; thence by the centre of 
Bennington street to Putnam street; thence by the centre of 
Putnam street to Lexington street; thence by the centre 
of Lexington street to Eagle street; thence by the centre of 
Eagle street to the line separating the third from the fourth 
sections, as shown by the plans of the East Boston Company 
(said line being near the wharf of the East Boston Gas 
Company ) ; thence by said line to the boundary line between 
Boston and Chelsea; thence by said boundary line and the 
boundary lines of the towns of Revere and Winthrop to Bos- 
ton harbor ; thence by the water front to the point of begin- 
ning. — 388 voters. 


WARD TWO. 


Four Precincts, 2,180 Voters. 


Warp 2.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Bos- 
ton harbor, near the estate known as the Cunard Steamship 
wharf, at the line dividing the first from the second section, 
as shown on the plans of the East Boston Company, and 
following said line to Marginal street opposite to the end 
of Orleans street; thence by the centre of Marginal 
street to Cottage street; thence by the centre of Cottage 
street to Maverick street; thence by the centre of Mav- 
erick street and the centre line of said street extended 
to Boston harbor, and including the islands in the harbor, 
following the water front of East Boston from the centre 
line of Maverick ‘street to the point of beginning. — 
570 voters. 
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Warp 2.— Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Bos- 
ton harbor at the centre line of Maverick street extended to 
the harbor; thence by said line and the centre of Maverick 
street to Cottage street; thence by the centre of Cottage 
street to Marginal street; thence by the centre of Marginal 
street to a point opposite the centre of Orleans street ; thence 
by the centre line of Orleans street extended to Boston 
harbor ; thence by the water front to the centre line of Lewis 
street extended to the harbor; thence by said line and the 
centre of Lewis street to Maverick square; thence by the 
centre line of said square and of Chelsea street to the line 
dividing Ward Two from Ward One; thence following said 
line through the centre of Porter street and the centre line of 
said street extended to the harbor; thence by the water 
front to the point of beginning. — 543 voters. 

Warp 2.—Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
centre line of Lewis street extended to Boston harbor ; 
thence by the water front to the line dividing Ward Two 
from Ward One; thence by said ward line passing through 
Central square to Meridian street; thence by the centre of 
Meridian street to Paris street; thence by the centre of 
Paris street to Maverick street; thence by the centre of 
Maverick street to Havre street; thence by the centre of 
Havre street toSumner street; thence by the centre of Sum- 
ner street to Lewis street; thence by centre of Lewis street 
and the centre line of said street extended to the point of 
beginning. — 544 voters. 

Warp 2.— Pourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
_boundary of the ward at Chelsea street ; thence by the centre 
of Chelsea street and Maverick square to Sumner street; 
thence by the centre of Sumner street to Havre street ; 
thence by the centre of Havre street to Maverick street ; 
thence by the centre of Maverick street to Paris street ; 
thence by the centre of Paris street to Meridian street ; thence 
by the centre of Meridian street to the line dividing Ward Two 
from Ward One ; thence by the said line (passing “thr ough the 
centre of Porter street ) to the point of beginning. = 523 
voters. 


WARD THREE. 


Four Precincts, 2,197 Voters. 
Warp 8.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
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lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Charles river at the line dividing Ward Three from Ward 
Five, and following said ward line by the boundary line 
of the Navy Yard to Adams street, and through Adams 
and Mt. Vernon streets and Mt. Vernon avenue, Chestnut 
street, Monument square, and High street to Pearl street ; 
thence by the centre of Pearl street to Bartlett street ; thence 
by the centre of Bartlett street to Monument square; thence 
by said square to Tremont street; thence by the centre of 
Tremont street to Edgeworth street ; thence by the centre of 
Edgeworth street to Bunker Hill street ; thence by the centre 
of Bunker Hill street to Chelsea street ; thence by the centre 
of Chelsea street and Chelsea bridge to the boundary line be- 
tween the cities of Boston and Chelsea, in Mystic river; 
thence by the water front to the point of beginning. — 483 
voters. | 

Warp 3.— Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
line dividing Ward Three from Ward Four at Bartlett street, 
and following said ward line through the centre of Pearl street 
to Bunker Hill street; thence by the centre of Bunker Hill 
street to Edgeworth street; thence by the centre of Edge- 
worth street to Tremont street ; thence by the centre of Tre- 
mont street to Monument square; thence by said square to 
Bartlett street ; thence by the centre of Bartlett street to the 
point of beginning. — 521 voters. 
_ Warp 3.— Third Precinct. , All that part of said ward 

lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
line dividing Ward Threefrom Ward Four at Bunker Hill street, 
and following said ward line through the centre of Pearl street 
to Medford street; thence through the centre of Medford 
street to Tufts street; thence through the centre of Tufts 
street to Bunker Hill street; thence through the centre of 
Bunker Hill street to the point of beginning. — 595 voters. 

Warp 3.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Mystic river at the centre of Chelsea bridge at the boundary 
line between the cities of Boston and Chelsea; thence by the 
centre of said bridge and Chelsea street to Bunker Hill street ; 
thence by the centre of Bunker Hill street to Tufts street ; 
thence by the centre of Tufts street to Medford street ; thence 
by the centre of Medford street to the line dividing Ward 
Three from Ward Four (near Pearl street) ; thence by said 
ward line to Mystic river and the line between Boston and 
Chelsea; thence by said boundary line to the point of begin- 
ning. — 598 voters. 
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WARD FOUR. 


Four Precincts, 1,950 Voters. 


Warp 4.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
line dividing Ward Four from Ward Three at Bunker Hillstreet, 
and following said ward line through the centre of Pearl 
street to its intersection with the line separating Ward Four 
from Ward Five; thence following said last-named ward line 
through the centre of Highand Walker streets to Main street ; 
thence by the centre of Main street to Mead street; thence 
by the centre of Mead street to Russell street ; thence by the 
centre of Russell street to Auburn street ; thence by the centre 
of Auburn street to Bunker Hill street ; thence by the centre 
of Bunker Hill street to the point of beginning. — 496 
voters. 

Warp 4.— Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Mead and Main streets; thence by the centre of 
Main street to Medford street ; thence by the centre of Med- 
ford street to Quincy street ; thence by the centre of Quincy 
street to Bunker Hill street ; thence by the centre of Bunker 
Hill street to Auburn street ; thence by the centre of Auburn 
street to Russell street ; thence by the centre of Russell street 
to Mead street; thence by the centre of Mead street to the 
point of beginning. — 539 voters. 

Warp 4.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Mystic 
river, at the intersection of the line dividing Ward Four from 
Ward Three with the line separating the city of Boston from 
the town of Everett; thence following said ward line to 
Medford street and thence through the centre of Medford 
and Pearl streets to Bunker Hill street; thence through the 
centre of Bunker Hill street to Quincy street ; thence through 
the centre of Quincy street to Medford street ; thence through 
the centre of Medford street to Main street; thence through 
the centre of Main street to the line dividing the city of 
Boston from the city of Somerville; thence following said 
boundary line to Mystic river and to its intersection with 
the boundary line of the town of Everett; thence by said 
last-named boundary line to the point of beginning. — 472 
voters. 

Warp 4. — Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Cambridge street at the boundary line between the cities of 
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Boston and Somerville and following said boundary line to 
Main street; thence by the centre of Main street to the line 
dividing Ward Four from Ward Five; thence following the 
said ward line through the centre of Lincoln street and to 
its intersection with the boundary line of the city of 
Somerville; thence by said boundary line to the point of 
beginning. — 443 voters. 


WARD FIVE. 
Four Precincts, 2,071 Voters. 


Warp 5. — First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Main 
street at the line dividing Ward Five ftom Ward Four ; 
thence following said ward ‘line through the centre of Walker 
and High streets to its intersection with the line dividing the 
said Ward Five from Ward Three; thence following the 
last-named ward line through the centre of High street to 
Monument square; thence by said square to Winthrop 
street ; thence by the centre of Winthrop street to Adams 
street ; thence by the centre of Common street to Park 
street ; thence by the centre of Park street to Henley street 
at its junction with Warren street; thence by the centre of 
Warren street to Main street; thence by the centre of Main 
street to the point of beginning. — 507 voters. 

Warp 5. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
ward line on Warren bridge; thence by the centre of said 
bridge and Warren avenue to City square; thence by said 
square to Park street ; thence by the centre of Park street to 
Common street; thence by the centre of Common street to 
Adams street; thence by the centre of Adams street to 
Winthrop street ; thence by the centre of Winthrop street to 
High street; thence by the centre of High street to Monu- 
ment square at the line dividing Ward Five from Ward 
Three ; thence following said ward line through Monument 
square, Chestnut street, Mount Vernon avenue, Mount Ver- 
non and Adams streets, to the boundary line of the Navy 
Yard ; thence following said line to Charles river ; thence by 
the water front to the point of beginning. — 494 voters. 

Warp 5.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Washington and Austin streets; thence by the 
centre of Austin street to Thompson square ; thence by said 
square to Warren street; thence by the centre of Warren 
street to Henley street and its junction with Park street; 
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thence by the centre of Park street to City square; thence 
by said square and its junction with Warren avenue to Bow 
street; thence by the centre of Bow street to Washington 
street; thence by the centre of Washington street to the 
point of beginning. — 523 voters. 

Warp 5.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at or 
near the point of intersection of the boundary lines of 
Boston, Cambridge, and Somerville, at the point where the 
line dividing Ward Five from Ward Four intersects the 
boundary line of the said city and following said ward line 
to Lincoln street and the centre of said street to Main street ; 
thence by the centre of Main street to Austin street; thence 
by the centre of Austin street to Washington street; thence 
by the centre of Washington street to Bow street; thence 
by the centre of Bow street to City square; thence by said 
square to Warren avenue; thence by the centre of Warren 
avenue and Warren bridge to the channel of the Charles 
river; thence by said river to the boundary line between 
Cambridge and Boston; thence by the said boundary line to 
the point of beginning. — 547 voters. 


WARD SIX. 
Four Precincts, 2,216 Voters. 


Warp 6. — First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Salem 
street at the line dividing Ward Six from Ward Seven anel 
following said ward line through Prince street to Commercial 
street ; thence by the centre of Commercial street to Foster 
street; thence by the centre of Foster street to Charter 
street; thence by the centre of Charter street to Salem 
street ; thence by the centre of Salem street to the point of 
beginning. — 564 voters. 

Warp 6.— Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
centre line of Hanover street extended to Boston harbor ; 
thence by said centre line and the centre of Hanover street 
to Tileston street; thence by the centre of Tileston street to 
Salem street; thence by the centre ‘of Salem street to 
Charter street; thence by the centre of Charter street to 
Foster street; thence by the centre of Foster street to 
Commercial street; thence by the centre of Commercial 
street to the line dividing Ward Six from Ward Seven; 
thence following said ward line through the centre of 
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Charles-river bridge to Charles river; thence by the water 
front to the point of beginning. — 544 voters. 

Warp 6.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
the junction of Parmenter and Salem streets; thence by the 
centre of Salem street to Tileston street; thence by the 
centre of Tileston street to Hanover street; thence by 
the centre of Hanover street to Clark street; thence by the 
centre of Clark street to North street; thence by the centre 
of North street to Richmond street; thence by the centre of 
Richmond street to Parmenter street ; thence by the centre of 
Parmenter street to the point of beginning. — 513 voters. 

Warp 6. — Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Bos- 
ton harbor, at the line dividing Ward Six from Ward 
Twelve; thence following the said ward line to Milk street ; 
thence through the centre of Milk street to Devonshire 
street; thence following the line separating the said Ward 
Six from Wards Ten and Seven, through Devonshire street, 
Dock square, North, Blackstone, and Salem streets to Par- 
menter street; thence by the centre of Parmenter street to 
Richmond street ; thence by the.centre of Richmond street to 
North street ; thence by the centre of North street to Clark 
street; thence by the centre of Clark street to Hanover 
street; thence by the centre of Hanover street, and the 
centre line of said street extended, to Boston harbor ; thence 
by the water front to the point of beginning. — 595 voters. 


WARD SEVEN. 


Four Precincts, 2,155 Voters. 


Warp 7.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Salem and Endicott streets ; thence by the centre 
of Endicott street to Cooper street; thence by the centre of 
Cooper street to North Margin street; thence by the centre 
of North Margin street to Thacher street ; thence by the centre 
of Thacher street to the line dividing Ward Seven from Ward 
Six; thence following the said war d line through Prince and 
Salem streets to the point of beginning. — 502 voters. 

Warp 7.— Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Prince and Thacher streets; thence by the cen- 
tre of Thacher street to North Margin street ; thence by the 
centre of North Margin street to Cooper street; thence by 
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the centre of Cooper street to Endicott street ; thence by the 
centre of Endicott street to Stillman street; thence by the 
centre of Stillman street to Charlestown street; thence by 
the centre of Charlestown street to the line dividing Ward 
Seven from Ward Six; thence following the said ward line 
through Prince street to the point of begimning. — 572 
voters. 

Warp 7.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Charlestown and Stillman streets; thence by 
the centre of Stillman street to Endicott street; thence 
by the centre of Endicott street to the line dividing 
Ward Seven from Ward Six; thence following said ward 
line and the lines separating the said Ward Seven from Wards 
Ten and Eight through Hanover, Blackstone, and North 
streets, Dock square, Devonshire, State, and Court streets, 
Scollay square, Howard and Bulfinch streets, Bowdoin 
square, Cambridge and Lynde streets to Green street ; 
thence by the centre of Green street to Pitts street; thence 
by the centre of Pitts street to Merrimac street; thence by 
the centre of Merrimac street to Haymarket square; thence 
by Haymarket square to Charlestown street ; thence through 
the centre of Charlestown street to the point of beginning. 
— 555 voters. 

Warp 7.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
ward line in the centre of Charles-river bridge; thence by 
said line to Charlestown street; thence by the centre of 
Charlestown street to Haymarket square; thence by Hay- 
market square to Merrimac street; thence by the centre of 
Merrimac street to Pitts street; thence by the centre of 
Pitts street to Green street; thence by the centre of Green 
street to the line dividing Ward Seven frem Ward Light ; 
thence following the said ward line through Leverett and 
Causeway streets, and by the centre of Warren bridge to 
Charles river; thence by the water front to the point of 
beginning. — 526 voters. 


WARD EIGHT. 


Four Precincts, 1,982 Voters. 


Warp 8. — First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning with the 
junction of Poplar and Chambers streets; thence by the 
centre of Chambers street to Green street; thence by the 
centre of Green street to the line dividing Ward Eight from 
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Ward Seven; thence following said ward line, and the line 
separating said Ward Eight from Wards Ten and Nine, through 
Lynde, Cambridge, Blossom, and Allen streets, to Spring 
street; thence by the centre of Spring street to Poplar 
street ; thence by the centre of Poplar street to the point of 
beginning. — 449 votes. 

Warp 8.— Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line; beginning at 
Charles river at the foot of Leverett street; thence by the 
centre of Leverett street to Spring street; thence by the 
centre of Spring street to the line dividing Ward Eight from 
Ward Nine; thence following said ward line through Allen 
street to Charles river; thence by the water front to the 
point of beginning. — 502 voters. 

Warp 8.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line; beginning at the 
junction of Leverett and Green streets; thence by the centre 
of Green street to Chambers street; thence by the centre of 
Chambers street to Poplar street; thence by the centre of 
Poplar street to Spring street ; thence by the centre of Spring 
street to Leverett street; thence by the centre of Leverett 
street to Cotting street ; thence by the centre of Cotting street 
to Lowell street ; thence by the centre of Lowell street to the 
line dividing Ward Eight from Ward Seven; thence fol- 
lowing said ward line through Causeway and Leverett 
streets to the point of beginning. — 452 voters. 

Warp 8.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Charles river at the line dividing Ward Eight from Ward 
Seven; thence following the said ward line by the centre of 
Warren bridge and Causeway street to Lowell street ; thence 
by the centre of Lowell street to Cotting street; thence by 
the centre of Cotting street to Leverett street; thence by 
the centre of Leverett street to Charles river; thence 
by the water front to the point of beginning. — 579 voters. 


WARD NINE. 
Four Precincts, 2,079 Voters. 


Warp 9.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Pinckney and Joy streets, at the line dividing 
Ward Nine from Ward Ten; thence following said ward line 
and the line separating said Ward Nine from Ward Eleven, 
through Joy, Beacon, and Otter streets to Charles river ; 
thence by the water front to the foot of Pinckney street ; 
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thence by the centre of Pinckney street to the point of be-_ 
ginning. — 507 voters. 

Warp 9. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line : beginning at Charles 
river at the foot of Revere street; thence by the centre of 
Revere street to Irving street; thence by the centre of Irv- 
ing street to the line dividing Ward Nine from Ward 
Hight ; thence following said ward line and the line separat- 
ing said Ward Nine from Ward Ten, through Cambridge 
and Joy streets to Pinckney street; thence by the centre of 
Pinckney street to Charles river; thence by the water front 
to the point of beginning. — 513 voters. 

Warp 9.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Grove and Cambridge streets; thence by the 
centre of Cambridge street to Irving street; thence by 
the centré of Irving street to Revere street; thence by the 
centre of Revere street to West Cedar street; thence by 
the centre of West Cedar street to Phillips street; thence 
by the centre of Phillips street to Grove street; thence by 
the centre of Grove street to the point of beginning. — 543 
voters. 

Warp 9.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Charles river at the line dividing Ward Nine from Ward 
Hight; thence following the said ward line through Allen 
and Blossom streets to Cambridge street; thence by the 
centre of Cambridge street to Grove street; thence by the 
centre of Grove street to Phillips street ; thence by the centre 
of Phillips street to West Cedar street; thence by the 
centre of West Cedar street to Revere street; thence by 
the centre of Revere street to Charles river; thence by the 
_water front to the point of beginning. — 516 voters. 


WARDS TEN: 


Four Precincts, 1,800 Voters. 


Warp 10.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Beacon and Joy streets at the line dividing Ward 
Ten from Ward Nine; thence following said ward line and 
the line separating the said Ward Ten from Wards Eight 
and Seven, through Joy and Cambridge streets to Bowdoin 
street; thence by the centre of Bowdoin street to Ashburton 
place ; thence by the centre of Ashburton place to Somerset 
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street; thence by the centre of Somerset street to Beacon 
street ; thence by the centre of Beacon street to the point of 
beginning. — 494 voters. 

Warp 10.— Second Precinct. All that part of snid 
ward lying within the following described line: beginning at 
the junction of Summer and Devonshire streets ; thence by 
the centre of Summer street to Washington street; thence 
by the centre of Washington street to Winter street; thence 
by the centre of Winter street to Tremont street; thence by 
the centre of Tremont street to Park street; thence by the 
centre of Park street to Beacon street; thence by the centre 
of Beacon street to Somerset street ; thence by the centre of 
Somerset street to Ashburton place; thence by the centre 
of Ashburton place to Bowdoin street ; thence by the centre 
of Bowdoin street to the line dividing Ward Ten from Ward 
Seven; thence by said ward line and the line separating the 
said Ward Ten from Wards Six and Twelve, through Cam- 
bridge street, Bowdoin square, Bulfinch and Howard streets, 
Scollay square, Court, State, and Devonshire streets, to the 
point of beginning. — 461 voters. 

Warp 10.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginming at the 
junction of Joy and Beacon streets ; thence by the centre of 
Beacon stréet to Park street; thence by the centre of Park 
street to Tremont street; thence by the centre of Tremont 
street to Winter street ; thence by the centre of Winter street 
to Washington street; thence by the centre of Washington 
street to Summer street; thence by the centre of Summer 
street to the line dividing Ward Ten from Ward Twelve ; 
thence by the said ward line through Lincoln street to Essex 
street; thence by the centre of Essex street to Harrison 
avenue; thence by the centre of Harrison avenue to Beach 
street; thence by the centre of Beach street to Washington 
street ; thence by the centre of Washington street to the line 
dividing Ward Ten from Ward Twelve; thence following 
the said ward line and the lines separating the said Ward Ten 
from Wards Eleven and Nine, through Hliot, Tremont, 
Boylston, Arlington, and Beacon streets, to the point of 
beginning. — 399 voters. 

Warp 10.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Kneeland and Washington streets; thence by 
the centre of Washington street to Beach street ; thence by 
the centre of Beach street to Harrison avenue; thence by the 
centre of Harrison avenue to Essex street; thence by the 
centre of Essex street to the line dividing Ward Ten from 
Ward Twelve; thence following said ward line through Lin- 
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coln, Beach, Hudson, and Kneeland streets to the point of 
beginning. — 446 voters. 


WARD ELEVEN. 


Five Precincts, 2,360 Voters. 


Warp 11.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Charles river at the line dividing Ward Eleven from Ward 
Nine; thence following said line and the line separating the 
said Ward Eleven from Ward Ten through Otter, Beacon, 
and Arlington streets to Commonwealth avenue; thence by 
the centre line of Commonwealth avenue to the line dividing 
Ward Eleven from Ward Twenty-two ; thence following said 
last-named ward line through West Chester park to Charles 
river; thence by the water front to the point of beginning. 
— 455 voters. 

Warp 11. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Park square and Columbus avenue; thence by 
the centre of Columbus avenue to Dartmouth street; thence 
by the centre of Dartmouth street to Commonwealth avenue ; 
thence by the centre of Commonwealth avenue to the line 
dividing Ward Eleven from Ward Ten; thence following 
said ward line through Arlington and Boylston streets to the 
point of beginning. — 471 voters. — 

Warp 11. — Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
- lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Tremont and Church streets; thence by the 
centre of Church street to Columbus avenue; thence by the 
centre of Columbus avenue to Park square; thence through 
said Park square to the line dividing Ward Eleven from 
Ward Ten; thence following said ward line and the line 
separating said Ward Eleven from Wards Twelve and 
Sixteen through Boylston, Carver, Eliot, Warrenton, and 
Tremont streets to the point of beginning. — 508 voters. 

Warp 11. — Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Lawrence and Dartmouth streets with Columbus 
avenue; thence by the centre of Columbus avenue to Church 
street; thence by the centre of Church street to the line 
dividing Ward Eleven from Ward Sixteen ; thence following 
said ward line and the line separating Ward Eleven from 
Ward Seventeen through Tremont, Chandler, Berkeley, and 
Lawrence streets to the point of beginning. — 509 voters. 

Warp 11. — Fifth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
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lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of West Chester park and Commonwealth avenue ; 
thence by the centre of Commonwealth avenue to Dartmouth 
street ; thence by the centre of Dartmouth street to the line 
dividing Ward Eleven from Ward Seventeen ; thence follow- 
ing the said ward line and the lines separating the said Ward 
Eleven from Wards Eighteen and Twenty-two through Dart- 
mouth street, Warren avenue, West Newton street, the loca- 
tion of the Boston & Providence Railroad, and West Chester 
park, to the point of beginning. — 417 voters. 


WARD TWELVE. 


Four Precincts, 2,136 Voters. 


Warp 12. — First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
ward boundary on Mt. Washington avenue bridge ; thence by 
the centre line of said bridge and avenue to Federal street ; 
thence by the centre of Federal street to Beach street ; thence 
by the centre of Beach street to the line dividing Ward Twelve 
from Ward Ten; thence following said ward line and the line 
separating the said Ward Twelve from Ward Six, through Lin- 
coln, Devonshire, Milk, and India streets, and by the south- 
erly boundary of Central wharf to Boston harbor; thence by 
the water front to the place of beginning. — 563 voters. 

Warp 12. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
ward boundary on Broadway bridge ; thence by the centre line 
of said bridgeand Broadway extended to the line dividing Ward 
Twelve from Ward Sixteen; thence following said ward line 
through Way street and Harrison avenue to Curve strect; 
thence by the centre of Curve street to Tyler street; thence 
by the centre of Tyler street to Oak street ; thence by the 
centre of Oak street to Albany street; thence by the centre 
of Albany street to Kneeland street ; thence by the centre of 
Kneeland street to Hudson street; thence by the centre of 
Hudson street to Beach street ; thence by the centre of Beach 
street to Federal street; thence by the centre of Federal 
street to Mount Washington avenue ; thence by the centre of 
Mount Washington avenue and bridge to Fort Point channel ; 
thence by the water front to the point of beginning. — 514 
voters. 

Warp 12.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Kneeland and Washington streets ; thence by the 
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centre of Kneeland street to Albany street; thence by the 
centre of Albany street to Oak street; thence by the centre 
of Oak street to Tyler street; thence by the centre of Tyler 
street to Curve street; thence by the centre of Curve street 
to Harrison avenue; thence by the centre of Harrison avenue 
to Bennett street; thence by the centre of Bennett street to 
Washington street ; thence by the centre of Washington street 
to the point of beginning.— 520 voters. 

Warp 12. — Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Washington and Kneeland streets ; thence by the 
centre of Washington street to Bennett street ; thence by the 
centre of Bennett street to Harrison avenue; thence by the 
centre of Harrison avenue to the line dividing Ward Twelve 
from Ward Sixteen ; thence following said ward line and the 
line separating the said Ward Twelve from Wards Eleven 
and Ten, through Pine, Washington, Pleasant, Tremont, 
Warrenton, Eliot, Carver, Boylston, Tremont, and Eliot 
streets to the point of beginning. — 539 voters. 


WARD THIRTEEN. 


Five Precincts, 2,503 Voters. 


Warp 13.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
location of the New York and New England Railroad over 
Fort Point channel ; thence by the centre line of said location to 
West First street; thence by the centre of West First street 
to A street; thence by the centre of A street to Dorchester 
avenue ; thence by the centre of Dorchester avenue to the line 
dividing Ward Thirteen from Ward Fifteen ; thence following 
said ward line to the water in South Bay ; thence by the water 
front of said bay and Fort Point channel to the point of be- 
ginning. — 495 voters. 

Warpd 138.— Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
ward boundary in Boston harbor at the dividing line between 
Wards Thirteen and Fourteen; thence following said ward 
line to the foot of E street, at its junction with West First 
street ; thence by the centre of West First street to C street ; 
thence by the centre of C street to West Third street ; thence 
by the centre of West Third street to B street ; thence by the 
centre of B street to Dorchester avenue ; thence by the centre 
of Dorchester avenue to A street; thence by the centre of A 
street to West First street; thence by the centre of West 
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First street to the location of the New York and New England 
railroad ; thence by the centre line of said location to Fort 
Point channel; thence by the water front to the point of be- 
ginning. — 558 voters. 

Warp 13.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad with B 
street ; thence by the centre of B street to West Third street ; 
thence by the centre of West Third street to C street ; thence 
by the centre of C street to West Seventh street; thence by 
the centre of West Seventh street to D street; thence by the 
centre of D street to the location of the Old Colony and 
Newport Railroad ; thence by the centre line of said location 
to the point of beginning. — 529 voters. 

Warp. 13.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line ; beginning at the 
junction of West Seventh and C streets; ; thence by the 
centre of C street to West Third street ; thence by the centre 
of West Third street to D street ; thence by the centre of D 
street to West Seventh street; thence by the centre of West 
Seventh street to the point of beginning. — 446 voters. 

Warp 13.— Fifth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of West Sixth and D streets : thence by the centre 
of D street to West Third street; thence by the centre of 
West Third street to C street ; thence by the centre of C 
street to West First street ; thence by the centre of West First 
street to the line dividing Ward Thirteen from Ward Four- 
teen ; thence following said ward line and the line separating 
the said Ward Thirteen from Ward Fifteen through E and 
West Sixth streets to the point of beginning, — 480 voters. 


WARD FOURTEEN. 


Five Precincts, 2,664 Voters. 


Warp 14. — First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following: described line: beginning at 
Boston harbor at the foot of Dorchester street; thence by 
the centre of Dorchester street to G street; thence by the 
centre of G street to East Fourth street; thence by the 
eeitre of East Fourth street to the line dividing Ward 
Fourteen from Ward Fifteen; thence following said ward 
line and the line separating Ward Fourteen from Ward 
Thirteen through Dorchester, West Broadway, and E streets 
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to Boston harbor; thence by the water front to the point of 
beginning. — 527 voters. | 

Warp 14.— Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Dor- 
chester bay at the line dividing Ward Fourteen from Ward 
Fifteen; thence following the said ward line through Old 
Harbor and Dorchester streets to East Fourth street ; thence 
by the centre of East Fourth street to G street; thence by 
the centre of G street to Dorchester street; thence by the 
centre of Dorchester street and the centre line of said street 
extended into the harbor to the point where the centre line — 
of H street extended into the harbor intersects the line of 
said Dorchester street; thence following the centre line of 
H street extended to East First street ; thence by the centre 
of East First street to I street; thence by the centre of I 
street to East Broadway; thence by the centre of East 
Broadway to H street; thence by the centre of H street to 
Dorchester bay; thence by the water front to the point of 
beginning. — 548 voters. 

Warp 14.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Dor- 
chester bay at the foot of H street; thence by the centre of 
H street to East Broadway; thence by the centre of East 
Broadway to I street; thence by the centre of I street to 
East Third street; thence by the centre of Kast Third street 
to K street; thence by the centre of K street to Dorchester 
bay ; thence by the water front to the point of beginning. — 
543 voters. 

Warp 14. — Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Dor- 
chester bay at the foot of KK street; thence by the centre of 
K street to East Third street ; thence by the centre of East 
Third street to I street; thence by the centre of I street to 
East First street; thence by the centre of East First street 
to the centre line of H street extended into the harbor ; 
thence by said last-named centre line to the point of its 
intersection with the centre line of Dorchester street extend- 
ed; thence by said last-named extended line and the water 
front to the centre line of L street extended ; thence by the 
said line of L street and the centre of L street to East Broad- 
way; thence by the centre of East Broadway to M street; 
thence by the centre of M street to Dorchester bay ; thence 
by the water front to the point of beginning. — 561 voters. 

Warp 14.— #vfth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: commencing at 
Dorchester bay at the foot of M street; thence by the centre 
of M street to East Broadway ; thence by the centre of East 
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; Broadway to L street; thence by the centre of L street to 
Boston harbor; thence by the water front to the point of 
beginning. — 485 voters. 


WARD /FIFTEEN. 


Four Precincts, 2,098 Voters. 


Warp 15. — First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of E and West Sixth streets ; thence by the centre 
of E street to West Seventh street; thence by the centre of 
West Seventh street to Dorchester street; thence by the 
centre of Dorchester street to the location of ‘the Old 
Colony and Newport Railroad; thence by the centre line of 
said location to the line dividing Ward Fifteen from Ward 
Thirteen; thence following said ward line through D and 
West Sixth streets to the point of beginning. — 601 voters. 

Warp 15.— Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Old Harbor and Dorchester streets; thence by 
the centre of Dorchester street to West Seventh street; 
thence by the centre of West Seventh street to E street; 
thence by the centre of E street, to the line dividing Ward 
Fifteen from Ward Thirteen; thence following said ward 
line and the line separating the said Ward Fifteen from 
Ward Fourteen, through E street, West Broadway, and — 
Dorchester street to the | point of beginning. — 587 voters. 

Warp 15 — Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Dorchester bay at the line dividing Ward Fifteen from 
Ward Twenty-four; thence following said ward-line to the 
location of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad; thence 
by the centre line of said location to Vinton street; thence 
by the centre of Vinton street to Dorchester street; thence 
by the centre of Dorchester street to the line dividing Ward 
Fifteen from Ward Fourteen; thence following said ward 
line through Old Harbor street to Dorchester bay, and 
along the water front to the point of beginning. — 456 
voters. 

Warp 15.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said 
ward lying within the following described line: beginning 
at the location of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad at 
the foot of Mount Vernon street, at the line dividing Ward 
Fifteen from Ward Twenty-four, and following said ward 
line and the line separating said Ward Fifteen from Wards 
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Twenty, Seventeen, and Thirteen, through Mount Vernon — 
and Boston streets and Willow court, the location of the 
New York and New England Railroad, to Dorchester 
avenue; thence by the centre of Dorchester avenue to the 
location of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad; thence: 
by the centre line of said location to Dorchester street ; 
thence by the centre of Dorchester street to Vinton strect ; 
thence by the centre of Vinton street to the location of the 
Old Colony and Newport Railroad; thence by the centre 
line of said location to the point of beginning. — 454 voters. 


WARD SIXTEEN. 


Four Precincts, 1,943 Voters. 


Warp 16.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Shawmut avenue and Pleasant street; thence by 
the centre of Shawmut avenue to Chapman street ; thence by 
the centre of Chapman street to Village street; thence by 
the centre of Village street to Dover street; thence by the 
centre of Dover street to the line. dividing Ward Sixteen 
from Ward Seventeen; thence following said ward line and 
the line separating the said Ward Sixteen from Wards 
Eleven and Twelve, through Berkeley, Chandler, Tremont, 
and Pleasant street, to the point of beginning. — 481 voters. 

Warp 16. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Way street and Harrison avenue; thence by the 
centre of Harrison avenue to Florence street; thence by the 
centre of Florence street to Washington street; thence by 
the centre of Washington street to Dover street ; thence by 
the centre of Dover street to Village street ; thence by the 
centre of Village street to Chapman street; thence by the 
centre of Chapman street to Shawmut avenue; thence by 
the centre of Shawmut avenue to the line dividing Ward 
Sixteen from Ward Twelve; thence following said ward 
line through Pleasant, Washington, and Pine streets and 
Harrison avenue to the point of beginning. — 485 voters. 

Warp 16.— Third Precinct. All that part of said 
ward lying within the following described line: beginning 
at South bay, at the line dividing Ward Sixteen from Ward 
Seventeen ; thence following eaitl ward line through Bristol 
street to Harrison avenue; thence by the centre of Har- 
rison avenue to the line dividing Ward Sixteen from Ward 
Twelve; thence following said ward line through Way 
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street and West Broadway and bridge to Fort Point chan- 
nel; thence by the water front to the point of beginning. — 
505 voters. 

Warp 16. — Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Tremont and Dover streets; thence by the 
centre of Dover street to Washington street; thence by the 
centre of Washington street to Florence street; thence by 
the centre of Florence street to Harrison avenue; thence by 
the centre of Harrison avenue to the line dividing Ward 
Sixteen from Ward Seventeen; thence following said ward 
line through Harrison avenue, Ashland place, Milford court, 
Bradford, Milford, and Tremont streets, to the point of 
beginning. — 472 voters. 


WARD SEVENTEEN. 


Four Precincts, 2,206 Voters. 


Warp 17.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Berkley and Tremont streets; thence by the 
centre of Tremont street to the line dividing Ward Seven- 
teen from Ward Eighteen; thence following said ward line 
and the lines separating the said Ward Seventeen from Wards 
Eleven and Sixteen through Brookline street, Warren avenue, 
Dartmouth, Lawrence, and Berkeley streets, to the point of 
beginning. — 605 voters. 

Warp 17.— Second Precinct. All that part of said 
ward lying within the following described line: beginning at 
the junction of Milford street and Shawmut avenue ; thence 
by the centre of Shawmut avenue to Canton street; thence 
by the centre of Canton street to Tremont street ; thence by 
the centre of Tremont street to the line dividing Ward 
Seventeen from Ward Sixteen; thence following the said 
ward line through Milford street to the point, of beginning. 
— 533 voters. 

Warp 17. — Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Brookline and Tremont streets; thence by the 
centre of Tremont street to Canton street; thence by 
the centre of Canton street to Shawmut avenue; thence 
by the centre of Shawmut avenue to Pelham street; thence 
by the centre of Pelham street to Malden street; thence 
by the centre of Malden street to Harrison avenue; thence 
by the centre of Harrison avenue to the line dividing 
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Ward Seventeen from Ward Eighteen; thence by said ward 
line through Brookline street to the point of beginning. 
- — 528 voters. 

Warp 17.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line; beginning at the 
location of the New York and New England Railroad, at the 
line dividing Ward Seventeen from Ward Twenty; thence 
- following said ward line to the foot of Brookline street, and 
by the line separating the said Ward Seventeen from Ward 
Kighteen, through Brookline street to Harrison avenue ; 
thence by the centre of Harrison avenue to Malden street ; 
thence by the centre of Malden street to Pelham street ; 
thence by the centre of Pelham street to Shawmut 
avenue; thence by the centre of Shawmut avenue to 
the line dividing Ward Seventeen from Ward ‘Sixteen ; 
thence following said ward line through Bradford street, 
Milford Court, Washington street, Ashland place, Harrison 
avenue, and Bristol street, to the South Bay, and the ward 
boundary ; thence by said boundary to the point of begin- 
ning. — 540 voters. | 


WARD EIGHTEEN. 


Four Precincts, 2,328 Voters. 


Warp 18. — First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of West Newton street and Columbus avenue; 
thence by the centre of Columbus avenue to Rutland square ; 
thence by the centre of Rutland square to Tremont street ; 
thence by the centre of Tremont street to the line dividing 
Ward Eighteen from Ward Nineteen; thence following the 
said ward line and the lines separating the said Ward Eighteen 
from Wards Twenty-two and Eleven, through Camden street 
by the location of the Boston and Providence Railroad, and 
West Newton street to the point of beginning.— 441 voters. 

Warp 18.— Second Precinct. All that part of said 
ward lying within the following described line: beginning 
at the junction of Brookline street and Shawmut avenue; 
thence by the centre of Shawmut avenue to Worcester 
street ; thence by the centre of Worcester street to Tremont 
street; thence by the centre of Tremont street to Rutland 
square ; thence by the centre of Rutland square to Columbus 
avenue; thence by the centre of Columbus avenue to the 
junction of Warren avenue, and to the line dividing Ward 
Eighteen from Ward Eleven; thence following said ward 
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line and the line separating said Ward Eighteen from Ward 
Seventeen, through Warren avenue and Brookline street to 
the point of beginning. — 633 voters. 

Warp 18.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Tremont and Camden streets; thence by the 
centre of Tremont street to Worcester street; thence by 
the centre of Worcester street to Shawmut avenue; thence 
by the centre of Shawmut avenue to the line dividing Ward 
Kighteen from Ward Seventeen; thence following said ward 
line through Brookline street to Washington street; thence 
by the centre of Washington street to the line dividing 
Ward Eighteen from Ward Nineteen; thence following said 
ward line through Camden street to the point of beginning. 
— 9575 voters. 

Warp 18.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Washington and Camden streets; thence by the 
centre of Washington street to the line dividing Ward 
Kighteen from Ward Seventeen; thence following said 
ward line and the line separating said Ward Eighteen 
from Ward Twenty, through Brookline street, by the water 
front and Roxbury canal, Albany, Northampton, Fellows, 
Lenox, and wasuing Lon streets, to the point of beginning. — 
679 voters. 


WARD NINETEEN. 
Four Precincts, 2,519 Voters. 


Warp 19. — First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Camden and Tremont streets; thence by the 
centre of Tremont street to Cabot street; thence by the 
centre of Cabot street to Ruggles street ; thence by the centre 
of Kuggles street to Tremont street ; thence by the centre of 
Tremont street to the line dividing Ward Nineteen from 
Ward Twenty-two; thence following said ward line and the 
line separating the said Ward Nineteen from Ward Kighteen, 
by the location of the Boston and Providence Railroad, and 
through Camden street to the point of beginning. — 5d4 
voters. 

Warp 19. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Washington and Arnold streets; thence by the 
centre of Arnold street to Shawmut avenue; thence by the 
centre of Shawmut avenue to Hammond street; thence by 
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the centre of Hammond street to Tremont street; thence by 
the centre of Tremont street to the line dividing Ward Nine- 
teen from Ward Eighteen; thence following said ward line 
and the line separating the said Ward Nineteen from Ward 
Twenty, through Camden and Washington streets, to the 
point of beginning. — 653 voters. 

Warp 19.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Washington and Vernon streets; thence by the 
centre of Vernon street to Cabot street ; thence by the centre 
of Cabot street to Tremont street; thence by the centre of 
Tremont street to Hammond street; thence by the centre of 
Hammond street to Shawmut avenue; thence by the centre 
of Shawmut avenue to Arnold street; thence by the centre 
of Arnold street to the line dividing Ward Nineteen from 
Ward Twenty; thence following said ward line through 
Washington street to the point of beginning.— 602 voters. 

Warp 19.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Pynchon and Tremont streets; thence by the 
centre of Tremont street to Ruggles street; thence by the 
centre of Ruggles street to Cabot street; thence by the 
centre of Cabot street to Vernon street ; thence by the centre 
of Vernon street to the line dividing Ward Nineteen from 
Ward Twenty-one; thence following the said ward line 
through Washington, Roxbury, and Pynchon streets to the 
point of beginning. — 510 voters. 


WARD TWENTY. 


Five Precincts, 2,514 Voters. 


Warp 20.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Boston and Cottage streets ; thence by the centre 
of Cottage street to Norfolk avenue; thence by the centre of 
Norfolk avenue to Yeoman street; thence by the centre of 
Yeoman street to Hunneman street; thence by the centre of 
Hunneman street to the line dividing Ward Twenty from 
Ward Nineteen; thence following said ward line and the 
lines that separate the said Ward Twenty from Wards 
Kighteen, Seventeen, Fifteen, and Twenty-four, through 
Washington, Lenox, Fellows, Northampton, and Albany 
streets, by Roxbury canal and the water front of said Ward 
Twenty, the location of the New York and New England 
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Railroad, Willow court, and Boston street to the point of 
beginning. — 530 voters. 3 

‘Warp 20. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Dudley and Dearborn streets; thence by the 
centre of Dearborn street to Albany street; thence by the 
centre of Albany street to Yeoman street; thence by the 
centre of Yeoman street to Norfolk avenue; thence by the 
centre of Norfolk avenue to Magazine street ; thence by the . 
centre of Magazine street (extended in a straight line) to 
Dudley street ; thence by the centre of Dudley street to the 
point of beginning. — 476 voters. 

Warp 20.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning’ at the 
junction of Washington and Hunneman streets; thence by 
the centre of Hunneman street to Albany street; thence by 
the centre of Albany street to Dearborn street; thence by 
the centre of Dearborn street to Dudley street; thence by 
the centre of Dudley street to the line dividing Ward Twenty 
from Ward Twenty-one; thence following said ward line 
and the line separating the said Ward Twenty from Ward 
Nineteen, through Dudley, Warren, and Washington streets, 
to the point of beginning. — 440 voters. , 

Warp 20. — Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Grenville and Dudley streets, thence by the 
centre of Dudley street to that part of Magazine street 
recently extended to said Dudley street; thence by the 
centre of Magazine street to Norfolk avenue; thence by the 
centre of Norfolk avenue to Cottage street; thence by the 
centre: of Cottage street to Dudley street; thence by the 
centre of Dudley street to Dennis street ; thence by the centre 
of Dennis street to the line dividing Ward Twenty from 
Ward Twenty-one; thence following said ward line through 
Blue Hill avenue, Winthrop and Greiville streets, to the 
point of beginning. — 516 voters. | 

Warp 20.— fifth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Blue Hill avenue and Dennis street; thence by 
the centre of Dennis street to Dudley street; thence by the 
centre of Dudley street to Cottage street; thence by the 
centre of Cottage street to the line dividing Ward Twenty 
from Ward Twenty-four ; thence following said ward line and 
the line separating the said Ward Twenty from Ward Twenty- 
one.through Boston, Hancock, Columbia, and Quincy streets 
and Blue Hill avenue, to the point of beginning. — 552 voters. 


oa 
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WARD TWENTY-ONE. 
Five Precincts, 2,260 Voters. 


Warp 21.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Roxbury and Washington streets, thence by the 
centre of Washington street to Bartlett street; thence by 
the centre of Bartlett street to Lambert avenue; thence by 
the centre of Lambert avenue to Cedar street; thence by the 
centre of Cedar street to Pynchon street ; thence by the centre 
of Pynchon street to New Heath street; thence by the 
centre of New Heath street to the line dividing Ward Twen- 
ty-one from Ward Twenty-two; thence following the said 
ward-line and the line separating the said Ward Twenty- 
one from Ward Nineteen by the centre line of the location 
of the Boston. and Providence Railroad, and through 
Tremont, Pynchon, and Roxbury streets, to the point of 
beginning. — 479 voters. 

Warp 21.— Second Precinct. All that part of said 
ward lying within the following described line: beginning 
at the junction of Washington and Warren streets; thence 
by the centre of Warren street to Circuit street; thence by 
the centre of Circuit street to Washington street ; thence by 
the centre of Washington street to Cedar street; thence by 
the centre of Cedar str eet to Lambert avenue ; thence by the 
centre of Lambert avenue to Bartlett street; thence by the 
centre of Bartlett street to Washington street; thence by 
the centre of Washington street to the point of beginning. 
— 483 voters. 

Warp 21. — Third Precine: All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Blue Hill avenue and. Clifford street ; thence by 
the centre of Clifford street to Dale street; thence by the 
centre of Dale street to Washington street; thence by the 
centre of Washington street to Circuit street; thence by 
the centre of Circuit street to Warren street; thence by the 
centre of Warren street to the line dividing Ward Twenty- 
one from Ward Twenty; thence following said ward line 
through Dudley, Grenville, and Winthrop streets and Blue 
Hill avenue, to the point of beginning. — 418 voters. 

Warp 21.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said 
ward lying within the following described line: beginning 
at the junction of Seaver street and Walnut avenue; thence 
by the centre of Walnut avenue to Townsend street ; thence 
by the centre of Townsend street to Washington street; 
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thence by the centre of Washington street to Dale street; 
thence by the centre of Dale street to Clifford street ; thence 
by the centre of Clifford street to the line dividing Ward 
Twenty-one from Ward Twenty; thence following said 
ward line and the line separating the said Ward Twenty- 
one from Wards Twenty-four and Twenty-three, through 
Blue Hill avenue and Seaver street, to the point of begin- 
ning. — 435 voters. 

Warp 21.— Fifth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at New 
Heath street at the location of the Boston and Providence 
Railroad; thence by the centre of New Heath street to 
Pynchon street; thence by the centre of Pynchon street to 
Cedar street; thence by the centre of Cedar street to Wash- 
ington street; thence by the centre of Washington street to 
Townsend street; thence by the centre of Townsend street 
to Walnut avenue; thence by the centre of Walnut avenue 
to the line dividing Ward Twenty-one from Ward Twenty- 
three ; thence following said ward line and the line separat- 
ing the said Ward Twenty-one from Ward Twenty-two, . 
through Egleston square, Washington street, Codman 
avenue, and Amory street, and by the location of the Boston 
and Providence Ruilroad, to the point .of beginning. — 445 
voters. 


WARD TWENTY-TWO. 


Three Precincts, 1,492 Voters. 


Warp 22.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Charles river at the line dividing Ward Twenty-two from 
Ward Eleven; thence following said ward line and the line 
separating the said Ward Twenty-two from Wards Eighteen 
and Nineteen, through West Chester park and by the centre 
line of the location of the Boston & Providence Railroad to 
Tremont street; thence by the centre of Tremont street to 
Parker street ; thence by the centre of Parker street to Long- 
wood avenue; thence by the centre of Longwood avenue to 
the boundary line between the city of Boston and the town of 
Brookline ; thence. following said boundary line to Charles 
river; thence by the water front to the point of beginning. 
— 521 voters. 

Warp 22.— Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Longwood avenue at the boundary line of the city of Bos- 
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ton; thence by the centre of Longwood avenue to Parker 
street; thence by the centre of Parker street to Tremont 
street ; thence by the centre of Tremont street to the line 
dividing the city of Boston from the town of Brookline ; 
thence by said boundary line to the point of beginning. — 
471 voters. 

Warp 22.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Tre- 
mont street at the boundary line between Boston and Brook- 
line; thence by the centre of Tremont street to the line 
dividing Ward Twenty-two from Ward Twenty-one; thence 
following said ward line by the centre line of the location of 
the Boston & Providence Railroad to Centre street; thence 
by the centre of Centre street to Perkins street; thence by 
the centre of Perkins street to Pond avenue; thence by the 
centre of Pond avenue to the boundary line between Boston 
and Brookline; thence by the said boundary line to the 
point of beginning. — 500 voters. 


WARD TWENTY-THREE. 


Five Precincts, 2,409 Voters. 


Warp 23.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
boundary line between Boston and Brookline at Pond 
avenue; thence by the centre of Pond avenue to Perkins 
street; thence by the centre of Perkins street to Centre 
street ; thence by the centre of Centre street to the location 
of the Boston & Providence Railroad; thence by the centre 
line of said location to Green street; thence by the centre of 
Green street to Centre street ; thence by the centre of Centre 
street to Pond street; thence by the centre of Pond street 
to Prince street; thence by the centre of Prince street to 
Perkins street; thence by the centre of Perkins street to the 
boundary line between the city of Boston and the town of 
Brookline; thence by the said boundary line to the point of 
beginning. — 473 voters. F 

Warp 23. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Pond and Centre streets ; thence by the centre of 
Centre street to Green street; thence by the centre of Green 
street to the location of the Boston & Providence Railroad ; 
thence by the centre line of said location to Walk Hill street ; 
thence by the centre of Walk Hill street to South street ; 
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thence by the centre of South street (crossing Centre street) 
to Eliot street; thence by the centre of Eliot street to Pond 
street; thence by the centre of Pond street to the point of 
beginning. — 4382 voters. 

Warp 23.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
boundary line between Boston and Brookline at Perkins 
street; thence by the centre of Perkins street to Prince 
street; thence by the centre of Prince street to Pond street ; 
thence by the centre of Pond street to Eliot street ; thence 
by the centre of Eliot street (crossing Centre street) to 
South street ; thence by the centre of South street to Walk 
Hill street; thence by the centre of Walk Hill street to the 
location of the Dedham branch of the Boston & Providence 
Railroad ; thence by the centre line of the location of said 
branch to the boundary line between the city of Boston and 
the town of Dedham; thence following said boundary line 
and the lines separating the said city from the town of Need- 
ham, the city of Newton, and the town of Brookline, to the 
point of beginning. — 395 voters. | 

Warp 23,— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
location of the Boston & Providence Railroad at the line 
dividing Ward Twenty-three from Ward Twenty-one and 
following said ward line and the line separating the said 
Ward Twenty-three from Ward Twenty-four, through Amory 
street, Codman avenue, Washington street, Egleston square, 
Seaver street, Blue Hill avenue, and Back street to Walk 
Hill street; thence by the centre of Walk Hill street to the 
location of the Boston & Providence Railroad ; thence by the 
centre line of said location to the point of beginning. — 586 
voters. 

Warp 23.— Fifth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
location of the Dedham branch of the Boston and Providence 
Railroad at Walk Hill street ; thence by the centre of Walk 
Hill street to the line dividing Ward Twenty-three from Ward 
Twenty-four; thence following said ward line through Back 
street to the boundary line between Boston and Ilyde Park ; 
thence following said boundary line and the boundary line be- 
tween Boston and Dedham to the location of the above-named 
Dedham Branch railroad; thence by the centre line of said 
location to the point of beginning. — 522 voters. 
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WARD TWENTY-FOUR. 
Five Precincts, 2,944 Voters. 


Warp 24.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Com- 
mercial street at the location of the Old Colony 2 ind. Newport 
Railroad ; thence by the centre of Commercial street to East 
street ; thence by the centre of East street to Adams street ; 
thence by the centre of Adams street to the junction of Adams 
and Bowdoin streets ; thence by a line in extension of Church 
street to Bellevue pirea te thence by the centre of Bellevue 
street to Quincy street; thence by the centre of Quincy street 
to the line dividing Ward Twenty-four from Ward Twenty ; 
thence following said ward line and the line separating the 
said Ward Twenty-four from Ward Filteen, through Colum- 
bia, Hancock, Boston, and Mount Vernon streets, to Dor- 
chester bay ; thence by the water front of the location of the 
Old Colony and Newport Railroad ; thence by the centre line 
of said location to the point of beginning.— 621 voters. 

Warp 24. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Ne- 
ponset river, the boundary line between Boston and Quincy ; 
thence ly the centre of Neponset avenue to Adams street ; 
thence by the centre of Adams street to Dorchester avenue ; 
thence by the centre of Dorchester avenue to Commercial 
street ; thence by the centre of Commercial street to the loca- 
tion of the Old Colony and Newport Railroad ; thence by said 
location to the water of Dorchester bay ; thence by the water 
front to the point of beginning. — 566 voters. 

Warp 24. — Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at Ne- | 
pouset river (the boundary line between Boston and Milton) ; 
thence by the centre of Dorchester avenue to Adams street ; 
thence by the centre of Adams street to Neponset avenue; 
thence by the centre of Neponset avenue to Neponset river ; 
thence by said river to the point of beginning.— 541 voters. 

Warp 24.— Fourth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Blue Hill avenue and Quincy street ; thence 
by the centre of Quincy street to Bellevue street ; thence by 
the centre of Bellevue street to the junction of Adams and 
Bowdoin streets; thence by a line in extension of Church 
strect to Adams street; thence by the centre of Adams 
street to East street; thence by the centre of East street to 
Dorchester avenue; thence by the centre of Dorchester 
avenue to Washington street; thence by the centre of 
Washington street to Harvard street; thence by the centre 
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of Harvard street to the line dividing Ward Twenty-four 
from Ward Twenty-three ; thence following said ward line 
and the line separating the said Ward Twenty-four from 
Ward Twenty-one, through Blue Hill avenue, to the point of 
beginning. — 640 voters. 

Warp 24. — Fifth Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at the 
junction of Back street, Blue Hill avenue, and Harvard street ; 
thence by the centre of Harvard street to Washington street ; 
thence by the centre of Washington street to Dorchester 
avenue; thence by the centre of Dorchester avenue to 
Neponset river, the boundary line between Boston and Mil- 
ton; thence following said boundary line and the line 
separating Boston from the town of Hyde Park, to the line 
dividing Ward Twenty-four from Ward Twenty-three ; 
thence following said ward line through Back street to the 
point of beginning. — 576 voters. 


WARD TWENTY-FIVE. 


Three Precincts, 1,318 Voters. 


Warp 25.— First Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Charles river (the boundary between Boston and Cam- 
bridge) ; thence by the centre of Cambridge street to Wash- 
ington street; thence by the centre of Washington street to 
Market street; thence by the centre of Market street to 
Western avenue ; thence by the centre of Western avenue 
to Charles river; thence by the said river to the point of 
beginning. — 470 voters. 

Warp 25. — Second Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 
Chestnut Hill avenue at the boundary between Boston and 
Brookline ; thence by the centre of Chestnut Hill avenue to 
Washington street; thence by the centre of Washington 
street to Cambridge street; thence by the centre of Cam- 
bridge street to Charies river, the boundary line between the 
cities of Boston and Cambridge; thence following the said 
boundary line to the line dividing Ward Twenty-five from 
Ward Twenty-two and the line separating the city of Boston 
from the town of Brookline, to the point of beginning. — 
366 voters. 

Warp 25.— Third Precinct. All that part of said ward 
lying within the following described line: beginning at 


Be 
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Charles river at Western avenue; thence by the centre of 
Western avenue to Market street; thence by the centre of 
Market street to Chestnut Hill avenue; thence by the centre 
of Chestnut Hill avenue to the line dividing the city of 
Boston from the town of Brookline; thence following said 
boundary line and the lines separating Boston from the city 
of Newton and the town of Watertown, to the point of 
beginning at Charles river. — 482 voters. 
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CITY OF BOSTON, 


SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF HEALTH 


OF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


May 1, 1878. 
To THE City Councit oF Boston : — 

Agreeably to the ordinances relating to the public health, 
we herewith submit our annual report for the year ending 
April 30,1878. During the year our attention has been 
given, as usual, to such matters as are comprehended in the 
abatement of nuisances, examination of vacant lots, drains, 
offensive trades, tenement-houses, small-pox, scarlet fever, 
fish-peddlers, grease-collectors, removal of manure, care of 
burial-grounds, infant boarding-houses, lying-in hospitals, 
adulteration of food, and quarantine. Some of the subjects 
mentioned require a more extended notice, seen elsewhere. 


NUISANCES. 


The work attending the abatement of nuisances has been 
continued as heretofore. During nine months in the year a 
systematic inspection has been made, not less than twice, of 
every court, lane, yard, and alley in the city, and of every 
tenement-house not less than three times. Many of them 
have been more frequently examined. ‘The remaining three 
months in the year, which is the hot season, the officers 
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have been engaged in investigating complaints made at the 
office, which are so numerous as to require their whole time. 

The total number of nuisances abated by our order during 
the year is 21,099, which are classed as follows : — 


Vaultsand privies. . | 202 | 839 | 1,034 | 1,294 | 1,288 | 457 |237 |203 |179 | 88 |161 | 140 
Drainage ...... | 284| 175 172 157 92 | 113 |167 {142 {211 |185 |303 | 179 
Cellars cleaned, etc. . | 30] 214 | 243 |} 323 | 3812] 118] 41 | 42 | 60 | 54] 56} 38 
Yards KS - |. 29} #548 | 624) 800; 971} 3828 |117 | 75 | 55 | 15 | 78 | 85 
Cesspools’..%... s .. | 15 | 418), 630 | 666 | "804 | 190 | 8&2} S| 8) O91 Oa ge 
Vacant lots ......{| 15 22 386 54 51 QT ES ei ca) Shee sero eae 
Passage-ways . . « . 9] 351; 459 |} 639 |} 695 | 244 | 40} 6|12] 8] 10 4 
Stagnant water ... 47 35 38 45 29 33 | 34 | 22 | 37 | 12 | 35 39 


Exposed manure .. 13 6 7 8 3 5 Cale Ta Mie oaclaeO 8 
OW Aicinediciele eis le its 10 12 8 11 9 103) 1 6 1G 2) 12 19 
shoal ee Gog area ° 6 6 6 13 4 Bt es ed ae Wr We ral 9 -yrd te 8 2 


General want of clean- 
TINVCSS ree scere oe a. 7 5 4 # 2 6 2 16 4 3 8 3 


Receptacles for gar- 
DARE hanes sive te «Je 1 6 5 a 8 2 
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Sundry complaints . 31 53 45 44 30 30 | 41 | 21 | 17 | 23 | 20 13 


Streets cleaned and 
disinfected... .. Ava 1138 212 235 284 BAP ABAET 5 couir tae tetera tect end meme 


FORE V el iscie fibre welts her Hoe toe Lig] Selve tet telve he 2 Z disco Neha Hie elie teAy ete de 
VY MCA TVASDING ore Maho tll ike hou]. y; © ret) teed i st el ell vettestey | tate t el een Cemret [eeieeM| aren eae 3 


Cellars occupied for 
sleeping purposes . BR efoto Feel le he Bel Martie ai |\Velie s oMll eUtelMa dite tell tematic mre af aid) Dive ve’ 


| 
650 | 2,801 | 3,532 | 4,298 | 4,575 |1,610 |741 os 611 |408 |718 | 520 


In addition to the above, 568 complaints were received at 
the office, and found, upon inspection, to have been made 
without sufficient. cause. 
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COMPLAINTS OF Bap ODoRs. 


Complaints of bad odors have been made more frequently 
during the past year than ever before. 

They have come from nearly all parts of the city, but 
especially and seriously from the South and West Ends. 

Large territories have been at once, and frequently, en- 
veloped in an atmosphere of stench so strong as to arouse 
the sleeping, terrify the weak, and nauseate and exasperate 
nearly everybody. 

It has been noticed more in the evening and by night 
than during the day, although there is no time in the whole 
day when it may not come. 

- It visits the rich and the poor alike. It fills the sick-cham- 
ber and the office. Distance seems to lend but little protec- 
tion. It travels in a belt half way across the city, and at 
that distance seems to have lost none of its potency, and, 
although its source is miles away, you feel sure it is directly 
at your feet. 

There are two peculiarities which attend these complaints 
as they are made. They have been so noticeable that we 
mention them : — 

First. Of every one hundred complainants at least fifty 
have no apparent conception of the source or character of 
the stench, and the other fifty have forty different conclu- 
sions. About ten will agree upon the location and drift of 
the nuisance, and the manner of abating it. 

Second. Of ever y one hundred complainants, ninety-nine 
expect the Board of Health to proceed forthwith to abate the 
nuisance, with little thought of investigation, of the magni- 
tude of the work, or the propriety or necessity of consulting 
the City Council. 

These peculiarities, however, are not strange or unreason- 
able, when we consider how much time and patience have 
been used in tracing and identifying these foul odors at their 
several sources ; neither do they detract one particle from the 
genuineness of the complaint, the interest of the Board, the 
reality of the stench, or the fact that the nuisance should be 
abated speedily. 

The Board of Health should be held responsible for the 
abatement of such nuisances only as it may succeed in 
causing to be abated, by the owners of the property, or such 
as may be treated with the means placed in its hands by the 
City Council. 

The appropriation given to the Board of Health for the 
abatement of nuisances in 1873 was $25,000; in 1874 it was 
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$25,000; in 1875 it was $25,000; in 1876 it was $20,000; 
in 1877 it was $12,000, and in 1878 it was not one dollar. 

In the matter of spending large sums of money, like the 
filling of the old Roxbury Canal, or the filling of the Back 
Bay flats, or of the Charlestown fates the South Boston flats, 
or the building of a comprehensive system of sewerage, 
costing many millions of dollars, we have considered it our 
duty to point out the urgent need, and leave to the City 
Council and its able engineer the duty of disbursing such 
large sums. 

The sewers and sewage-flats in and about the city furnish 
nine-tenths of all the stenches complained of. 

They are much worse each succeeding year, and, although 
so loathsome this season, we can but predict that, for several 
reasons, they will be much worse next year than this : — 

First. The accumulation of sewage upon the flats and 
~ about the city has been and is rapidly increasing until there 
is not probably a foot of mud in the river, in the basins, in 
the docks, or elsewhere, in close proximity to the city, that 
is not fouled with sewage. 

Second. The disturbance of this offensive mud in the pro- 
cess of filling for the new park, especially with a material 
which of itself adds largely to the intensity of the original 
nuisance. Filling of flats, dredging mud, and excavating 
offensive earth, are also actively going on about the city. 

This is most unpleasant to predict, but is only the inevit- 
able result which we have urged upon the attentionsof the 
City Council for the last five years. 


For the purpose of plainly showing to the City Council, 
and to residents of the city who have had cause to complain, 
some of the more prominent nuisances, their character and 
location, their proximity and relation to those districts most 
complained of, we have prepared a map for insertion here, 

which explains itself. 
‘The arrows, 1, 2, and 3, each represents but one direction 
of the wind, and points to the district which will be disturbed 
by the odor. The dotted lines, however, indicate a variation 
of the wind and the districts to be correspondingly affected. 

Figure 1 represents the Back Bay flats and outlet of Stony 
Brook sewer, well-known by reputation, and acknowledged 
to stand first in the list of nuisances. 

Of this, however, so much has been said in our previous 
report that it is unnecessary to repeat. 

The remedy lies in preventing any further deposit of 
sewage, and covering the flats deeply with clean earth. 
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Figure 2 represents Roxbury Canal, whose location and 
rank as a nuisance is well known to the many thousands who 
live in its vicinity or pass it on business. 

From this point, and from the flats on the westerly 
border of.the South Bay, the stench, which is peculiar to 
sewers and sewage flats, is swept by an east wind up through 
a section of Roxbury, and then, as the wind changes to the 
south and thence into the west, those portions of the city 
lying north-west and north-east of the canal must in turn 
suffer. 

Figure 3 represents the sewage flats west of Canal street, 
in the Charlestown District. The peculiarity of odor is the 
same as that of figures 1 and 2. It will be seen by the arrow 
and dotted lines given that south, south-west, west, and north- 
west winds will sweep the dwellings of almost the entire 
district. 

Figures 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, represent the sewers 
which open into Charles river, between West Boston bridge 
and Chester-park extension. The odor here does not differ 
from the preceding, except that it is a little milder. 

The close proximity of these sewer mouths to the dwell- 
ings along Beacon, Charles, and other adjoining streets along 
the westerly side of Beacon Hill and the Back Bay territory, 
makes the habitations very uncomfortable at low tide, with 
west to north-west wind, or no wind at.all. 

Figures 4, 45, 46, 72, represent a class of nuisances 
bordering on South Boston, in character precisely like those 
preceding, and annoying different portions of that district 
according to the direction of the wind. 

Figures 385 to 44 represent another group of sewer- 
mouths along the Boston side of the South Bay from Chester 
park to Federal-street bridge. These, when the wind 
favors, annoy residents along that side of the city very much 
at low tide. Still another row of sewer-mouths is seen, 
from Federal-street bridge, along the wharves to West 
Boston bridge, represented by fioures 16.to 35. . These 
happen to be further from dwellings ; but these wharves 
at low tide are unfit places for laboring men, or for 
landing passengers, on account of the sewage deposit which 
has fouled the docks to a most disgusting degree. 

Figures 50 to 55 represent a line of sewer- mouths on 
the Cambridge side of the river. 

At low tide the smell from these and the adjoining flats is 
driven by northerly and westerly winds across the river, 
meeting, as the first obstacle in the easy flight, a long line of 
dwellings along Beacon and Charles streets. 

There are several other sources from which foul odors 
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undoubtedly start on that side, and with a favorable wind find 
an easy and uninterrupted course across the Charles river to . 
this side. One of the nearest is an oyster-burning estab- 
lishment, marked 64, connected with the gas works near 
the Cambridge end of West Boston bridge. The smell 
from this is very different from the sewer odor, and is that 
of burning animal matter. | 

There are several grease and bone-boiling establishments 
in Somerville and Cambridge, without the proper apparatus 
for consuming the offensive gases. 

These places we saw by the courtesy of the Boards of 
Health of the two cities.! 

These rendering establishments are marked by a red 
block, and numbered 63 to 71. The odor from these grease 
and bone-boiling establishments is altogether different from 
that which comes from sewers and sewage-flats, and also 
differs from the burning or roasting of animal matter. 

Much of the material when used is in a state of advanced 
decomposition ; this fouls the air before it goes into the 
kettles, and in the process of boiling is much more offensive 
than flesh material. There is, however, a false impression 
abroad, that the process of rendering perfectly fresh tal- 
low, grease, etc., is attended with no offensive odors of 
gases. ‘This is a mistake which is susceptible of the easiest 
proof. 

The offensive gases liberated from perfectly fresh tallow 
in the process of rendering may be smelled at a distance of 
two or three miles. 

We have several of these tallow and bone-boiling estab- 
lishments in Boston, much modified from their conditions and 
processes of two years ago, when an order of the Board 
temporarily closed them all. 

In one case, appealed by an aggrieved party, the Court 
annulled so much of the order of the Board as related to the 
rendering of fresh tallow, and since that time several firms 
have commenced running, under promise to use only fresh 
material, and better means for disposing of the gases. 

These places are marked by the red blocks on the map, 
and numbered 56 to 59. 


The Board has continued its efforts in the suppression of 
minor nuisances, the expense of which would come within 
their appropriation, or could be secured of the parties 
responsible for the nuisance. 

The work of building or repairing private drains, filling 


1 Most of those seen in Somerville have since been closed by its Board of Health. 
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‘small lots containing stagnant and offensive water, repair- 
ing and trapping house-drainage, cleansing tenement-houses, 
vacating unhealthy basements, cellars, and overcrowded 
tenements, discontinuing or repairing vaults, disinfecting 
streets, lanes, gutters, yards, vaults, cesspools, etc., etc., 
prohibiting the exercise of slaughtering and rendering, 
and other offensive trades in places where they were too 
annoying to the neighborhood, and the abatement of other 
nuisances, has been performed during the year. But while 
the suppression of a large number of nuisances per year 
brings relief and health to individuals, it is altogether small, 
compared with the comfort which would follow the abate- 
ment of such famous nuisances as the flats in the Back bay, 
South bay, Charles river, and Charlestown, flowed over by the ' 
entire sewage of Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, and Brook- 
line. 

The remedy for evils of such magnitude rests properly 
with the City Council, where lies the authority to appro- 
priate and use the necessary sums of money. 

We stated in our last report that we had not a system of 
sewerage worthy of the name, and that we could ill-afford to 
wait for the time necessary to make one. The stenches of this 
season and next, which arise from sewer deposits in and 
about our city, will most fully bear us out in our statement. 

We would respectfully recommend all possible haste in 
completing the good work now in progress, which will 
deliver the sewage of Boston ten miles away in the harbor. 

We would also recommend that all efforts be made not 
only to prevent another particle of sewage from flowing into 
Charles river, Back bay, South bay, or any portion of water 
close to the city, but to hasten the filling here, and dredging 
there, until not an area of mud flats shall remain exposed at 
low tide within or about the limits of Boston. 

We also recommend, that, as soon as practicable, a com- 
petent committee of engineers be called to examine the 
entire sewerage of the city, with a view of giving a proper 
fall to those old sewers which are now the cause of much 
trouble by their stagnant condition. This is an important 
work, and until it is done we cannot expect to obtain the 
full benefit of the new intercepting sewer. 

Whenever the sewerage material is allowed to lie at rest 
in the sewers, decomposition is hastened, and the sewers 
become exceedingly offensive. 

On the contrary, when sewers have a sufficient fall, 
decomposition does not occur to a great extent before the 
material has reached a safe distance from the city, and then 
ventilation of the sewers into the streets, the only practi- 
cable method, can safely be resorted to. 
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PrIsON-PoInt NUISANCE. 


In our last report we recommended the abatement of this — 
nuisance by the City Council, because of the magnitude of 
the work and its probable expense. 

A petition signed by a number of citizens of the Charlews 
town District, asking for its abatement, was presented to the 
Council, on which petition the Committee on Health gave a 
hearing in July last. Subsequently three more petitions, 
bearing date Aug. 10, were addressed to this Board and pre- 
sented for the abatement of the nuisance. We were compelled, 
under the circumstances, to delay action till we heard from 
the City Council, which was not till Oct. 8. Soundings and 
estimates were then made, in the expectation that the work 
might be begun before cold weather. In December an 
order from the City Council instructed the Committee on 
Health to report an order for relief upon the petition of citi- 
zens of the fourth ward for the abatement of a nuisance. : 
This was referred to this Board, and we replied to it on 
Dec. 17. 

The expense of the filling was found to be so enormous, 
no adequate provision being made by law to indemnify the 
city, there being no lien for the expense of such work, and 
the Harbor Commissioners claiming compensation for’ any 
displacement of tide-water caused by filling, — the displace- 
ment compensation alone amounting to about $270,000, — the 
petitioners thought best to apply to the Legislature then in 
session for an act authorizing the city to abate the nuisance 
by filling, exempting it from paying displacement compen- 
sation, and giving it a lien on the premises for the expense. 
This was done by the city (see Chap. 197, Acts of 1878), 
and the act gives the power, not to this Board, but to the 
City Council. This act was approved April 26, 1878. An 
act, however, passed a month before, approved March 21, 
1878 (see Chap. 74 of the acts of 1878), seems to defeat the 
purpose of the petitioners as to exemption from compensa- 
tion, as it provides that the amount of tide-water displaced 
by any filling of flats, hereafter authorized, shall be paid for. 
This bill was reported to the Senate Feb. 28, and became 
law March 21. ‘The petition and bill of the City of Boston 
was presented Feb. 19, and became law April 26. 

On the 14th Feb. Jast, we replied to an order of the City 
Council directing us “to furnish an estimate of the expense 
attending the filling of the Charlestown flats,” saying that 
we thought grade 10 would be the lowest figure to which the 
place should be filled effectually to abate the nuisance, and 
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that this would require 1,130,000 cubic yards of filling, at an 
_ expense of $621,500. Compensation for tide-water displace- 
ment, exclusive of the mill pond, would be $269,932, mak- 
ing a total of $891,432. 


PROMINENT HousE DEFECTS. 


For the purpose of calling attention to some of the most 
prominent defects and neglects in the sanitary arrangements 
of the average dwelling in the city we have selected nine 
sections or blocks of houses in different parts of the city for 
examination. 

Each block has been selected without reference to any 
complaint having been made, and with the simple object 
stated above. 

Permission was obtained in every instance, the premises 
examined, and the following subjects investigated : — 

Drains, whether defective or not ; traps, whether supplied, 
effective or not; sozl-pipes, whether ventilated or not; cel- 
lars, whether dry, clean, and light, or otherwise ; azr-boxes, 
whether properly located or otherwise; yards, whether 
clean and dry, or otherwise. 


Flouse-drains, when of proper material and properly laid, 
will safely deliver their contents to the street sewer or other 
destination without loss of material or gases on the way. 

From the testimony of the best engineers and plumbers, we 
judge that iron pipes with leaded joints (smallest number of 
joints possible) are by far the best. 

They should always be laid in an easily accessible place, 
where frequent inspection may be made without digging or 
other trouble. Hanging the drain-pipe to the timbers under 
the house, instead of laying in the ground, is an excellent 
method, especially on made land. 

They should always have sufficient fall to ensure a quick 
transit of their contents, and their size should be the small- 
est that will meet the demand. 

A six-inch pipe should never be used where a four-inch 
pipe will do. 

A water-seal or trap, with ventilation attached, outside 
the house, to disconnect the street sewer from the house, is 
of prime importance. A branch drain running across the 
cellar to a servants’ water-closet, and the water-closet itself, 
are nuisances which may and always should be avoided. 
Bad joints, poor material and bad laying, are found to be 
the rule on inspection. 
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Cellars are quite as frequently neglected as any part of 
the whole house, and yet no part of the whole dwelling is . 
more likely to do mischief by vitiating the air of the house 
than a badly constructed or neglected cellar. They should 
be perfectly clean, dry, and well ventilated. They cannot be 
wet, damp, dark, unclean, or unventilated, and have pure air 
at the same time. They cannot have impure air without 
affecting the quality of air above them, and necessarily the 
health of persons living over them. 

Any three of the four conditions mentioned may be satis- 
factory, but a neglect of the fourth will leave the air of the 
cellar objectionable. 

If vegetables or other perishable substances are kept in 
the cellar much more care is necessary, especially in venti- 
lation. 


Traps are expected to prevent the passage of foul odors 
and gases from the sewers, drains, or cesspools through the 
pipes into the houses. They are so necessary that no house 
drainage can be complete or safe without them. 

They are sometimes not supplied at all, sometimes partly 
supplied, and frequently when they are supplied they are 
not effectual. 

The S bend, when properly made, is recognized by the first 
engineers and plumbers to be the best trap, and when 
properly set, the most effectual. 

We have seen the S bend modified by cutting off a portion 
of the distal or upper bend and enclosing these cut ends in 
a chamber, which is capped with thick glass. Within this 
chamber are seen the two free ends of pipe, one rising from 
the water-seal, and the other leading down the waste-pipe. 
The former is expanded at about the level of the water-seal 
like a shallow teacup, and within this cup is a rubber ball 
whose weight and conditions are arranged to keep it exactly 
over the end of the pipe except when a column of water 
descends through the pipe ; then the ball is raised just enough 
to allow the passage of the water, which flows over the cup 
into the pipe beyond. 

The ball, when raised by the column of water, strikes the 
top of the chamber in time to prevent its escape from the 
cup; and as soon as the flow of water stops, the ball again 
adjusts itself over the end of the pipe, and all attempts to 
force air or water back through the trap, are made in vain. 

This arrangement does not interfere with the regular S 
trap, but seems to be a very important addition to it. 

It is well to run a ventilating pipe from the upper part of 
the bend on the distal side of each trap to the soil-pipe high 
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up. This willaccommodate an upward or downward current 
of foul air, which, without such ventilating pipe, is liable to 
blow through or suck out the water in the trap. 

The traps in common use are often faulty in themselves, 
and are more frequently made inoperative by faulty work 
and faulty pipes about them. 

The bend in the S trap should not be too sharp, too shoal, 
or too deep. An inch water-seal is considered about right. 
If the bend is too sharp or too deep the trap is more likely 
to get clogged or foul, and light matters are apt to remain 
and float on the proximal side instead of passing though 
the trap. 

When the bend is too easy or too shallow the water is 
easily sucked out or forced by air in the pipe below, or if 
there is a quick fall of water it will, very likely, pass 
entirely through the trap by its own momentum and leave 
the trap unsealed. 

Flushing is very important, and, in case of water-closets, 
should always be from a tank rather than direct supply-pipe ; 
and to make sure that the trap shall be left clean and also 
well sealed, after each use, the flushing must be thorough 
and then cease gently. 

Long disuse will allow the water to evaporate and leave 
the trap unsealed. } 


Soil-pipes have faults, but they are not so many in num- 
ber as serious in character. 

These pipes should always be of iron, and have the fewest 
possible number of joints, and those well leaded. 

They do not often extend higher than.the water-closet, 
which is generally found on the second floor. 

With this dead end, a column of water. descending in the 
pipe acts as a piston, compressing and driving the air before 
it and producing suction behind it, first forcing air through 
the water in the traps and then sucking the water out and 
leaving the traps empty. 

A common fault is making bad joints, and particularly 
where the foot of the soil-pipe joins the drain in the cellar. 
It is not uncommon to find the soil-pipe merely standing 
in the open drain without any attempt to tighten about it, 
and sometimes the soil-pipe does not even reach within a 
foot of the drain into which it drops its contents. 

This pipe should always extend, full size, directly through 
the roof of the house to the highest point. 


Air-boxes are expected to receive from without, and deliver, 
through the furnace, to the rooms of the house nothing but 
pure air, practically: 
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We find, however, that this is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

This conductor is frequently made of wood, not tightly put 
together, and opens generally in the yard low down, some- 
times in a passage-way, sometimes in the cellar, sometimes 
in the entry-way of the house, and sometimes in the sidewalk 
of the street. 

The vault, garbage-barrel, ash-barrel, cesspool, and many 
other unfavorable conditions which are frequently found in 
yards, render the air quite unfit to be sucked up By the air- 
box and conveyed to the rooms of the house. 

A damp and unclean passage-way (often having an open 
drain or cesspool) will give no better air. 

The cellar, generally dark, wet, or unclean, having.a bad 
odor from a water-closet, from a leak in the drain, from 
damp coal, from garbage, or from decaying vegetables, will 
not deliver air suitable for respiration. .The opening in the 
entry-way or hall of the house will receive air that has been 
used once, and should not be used over again. 

The opening in the sidewalk or under a window-grate is a 
constant receiver of dirt, dust, insects, and whatever filth 
may be kicked, blown, or discharged upon such places. 

An opening low down is not only liable to the ingress of 
cats, rats, and other small animals (a large dead cat was 
recently found in one of these conductors by an inspector), 
but the air at this low grade is not as good as it is at a higher 
grade. 

We have frequently seen them within a few feet of a cess- 
pool or vault in the yard or passage-way. This conductor is 
often found passing under the cellar floor, and sometimes in 
a trench leading to the furnace. 

We have seen them half full of water and mud. They 
should be made tight, and pass overhead to the furnace. 
Galvanized iron is better than wood. 


Back yards, as they are frequently found, are used as 
receptacles for nearly all kinds of waste and rubbish, and 
usually contain a vault and a cesspool. 

The vault and cesspool, if they must exist at all, are, as a 
rule, necessarily located in the back yard; occasionally, 
however, the cesspool is found in front of the house, near the 
air-box. 

Even in yards of the best sections of the city there is often 
seen a neglect of that scrupulous care which alone renders 
the yard fit to be situated near the house. 

It will readily be seen how closely drains, soil-pipes, traps, 
air-boxes, cellars, and yards are connected in their influence 
upon the healthfulness of the house to which they are attached. 
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SecTION 1 is on Beacon Hill, not far from the State House, 
and was selected on account of the desirable location for 
residences, the well-built and well-cared-for houses. 

There are twenty-eight houses in this block, twenty-six 
of which, occupied by 198 persons, were examined. 

Seor. 2 is on the Back Bay District, not far from the Pub- 
lic Garden, and was selected on account of the modern, well- 
built, and expensive houses. 

There are fifty houses in this block, forty-five of which, 
occupied by 322 persons, were examined. 

Secr. 3 is at the South End, not far from Chester Park; 
these are also modern, well-built houses, and are occupied by 
an industrious class of people. 

There are forty-six houses in this block, thirty-five of 
which, occupied by 284 persons, were examined. 

SeoT. 4 is at the West End, not far from the Lowell Rail- 
road Depot, selected in contrast with the location and char- 
acter of houses in the preceding sections. 

There are seventy-two houses in this block, occupied by 
1,189 persons. Every house occupied and examined. 

Sect. 5 is in South Boston, between EHighth and Ninth 
streets. Selected because of an inferior class of houses and 
poor location. 

There are twenty-eight houses in this block, twenty-six of 
which, occupied by 199 persons, were examined. 

Secr. 6 is between Harrison avenue and Albany street. 
Brick houses, fairly built, not modern, and have low, damp 
location. 

There are thirty-eight houses in this block, thirty-four of 
which, occupied by 605 persons, were examined. 

Secor. 7 is on very high ground in South Boston, near 
Independence square. First-class houses, desirably located. 

There are twenty-nine houses in this block, twenty-four 
of which, occupied by 152 persons, were examined. 

Sect. 8 is on Monument Hill, in the Charlestown District, 
first-class modern houses, forty-nine in number, all of which, 
occupied by 267 persons, were examined. 

Secor. 9 is on the northerly hill of East Boston, and is a 
good location for dwellings. 

This is a block of forty-six well-built, modern houses, of 
which forty, occupied by 284 persons, were examined. 


SECTION 1. 


Whole number of houses in the block ; : ; 28 
Whole number of houses examined . : , 7 26 
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Drains. 


Number of houses where defective drains were found 
1 Number of houses where no defect was discovered . 


Soil-pipes. 
Number of houses with soil-pipe ventilated 


Number of houses with soil-pipe not ventilated 
No soil-pipe, vault used . 


Traps. 


Number of houses supplied with traps 
Number of houses effectively supplied 
_ Number of houses without effective traps . 


Air-Boxes. 


Whole number having passable location 
Number having bad location for opening a course 
Number of houses without a furnace 


Cellars. 


Number of cellars found passably light, including 
basements which are used as cellar and kitchen 

Number found quite dark 

Number found damp or wet 

Number found clean 


Yards. 


Number of yards passably clean 
Number of yards passably dry : 
The others were either wet, or unclean, or r both. 


SECTION 2. 


Whole number of houses in the block 
Whole number of houses examined . 


: 


Drains. 


Number of houses where defective drains were found 
2 Number of houses where no defect was discovered . 


1 Hight of these had just been repaired. 
*Four of these had just been repaired. 


26 


12 


24 
25 


50 
45 


14 
51 
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Soil-Pipes. 


Number of houses with soil-pipes ventilated 
Number of houses with soil-pipes not ventilated 
No soil-pipe, vault used . 


Traps. 


Number of houses supplied with traps 
Number of houses effectively supplied 
Number of houses without effective traps 


Air-Boxes. 


Whole number having passable location 
Number having bad location for opening or course 
Number of houses without furnace . 


Cellars. 


Number of cellars, including those which are used as 
basement-kitchen, cellar, etc., found passably 

Beeight : en ; ; : 
Number found quite dark 

Number found wet or damp 

Number found clean 


Yards. 


Number of yards passably clean 
Number of yards passably dry 
The others were either wet or unclean, or ‘both. 


SECTION 3. 


Whole number of houses in the block 
Whole number of houses examined . 


Drains. 


Number of houses where defective drains were found 
Number of houses where no defect was discovered 


Soil-Pipes. 


Number of houses with soil-pipe ventilated 
Number of houses with soil-pipe not ventilated 
No soil-pipe, vault used . 


15 


19 


45 
45 
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Traps. 


Number of houses supplied with traps 
Number of houses effectively supplied . 
Number of houses without effective traps 


Air-Boxes. 


Whole number having passable location 
Number having bad location for opening or course 
Number of houses without furnace . 


Cellars. 


Number of cellars, including those used as basement- 
kitchen, cellar, etc., found Pinar ee 

Number found quite dark : ; 

Number found wet or damp 

Number found clean 


Yards. 


Number of yards found passably clean 
Number of yards found passably dry 
The others were either wet or unclean, or both. 


SECTION 4. 


Whole number of houses in the block 
Whole number of houses examined . 


Drains. 


Number of houses where defective drains were found 


Number of houses where no defect was discovered . 


Soil-Pipes. 


Number of houses with soil-pipe ventilated 
Number of houses with soil-pipe not ventilated 
No soil-pipe, vault used . 


Traps. 


Number of houses supplied with traps 
Number of houses effectively supplied 
Number of houses without effective traps 


20 
13 


72 
12 


70 
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Air-Boxes. 


Whole number having passable location 
Number having bad location for opening or course 
Number of houses without furnace . 


Cellars. 


Number of cellars, including those used as basement- 
kitchen, cellar, etc., ete. .» found ieee st light . 

Number found quite dark 

Number found wet or damp 

Number found clean 


Yards. 


Number of yards found passably clean 
Number of yards found passably dry : 
The others were either wet or unclean, or both. 


SECTION 5. 


Whole number of houses in the block 
Whole number of houses examined . 


Drains. 


Number of houses where defective drains were found 
Number of houses where no defect was found . 


Soil-Pipes. 


Number of houses with soil-pipe ventilated 
Number of houses with soil-pipe not ventilated 
No soil-pipe, vault used 


Traps. 


Number of houses supplied with traps 
Number of houses effectively supplied 
Number of houses without effective traps 


Air-Boxes. 


Whole number having passable location 
Number having bad location for opening or course 
Number of houses without furnace . 


17 


64 
fis 


28 
26 
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Cellars. 


Number of cellars, including those which are used as 
basement-kitchen, cellar, etc., found passably 
light . : ‘ : : : 

Number found quite dark 

Number found wet or damp 

Number found clean 


Yards. 


Number of yards found passably clean 
Number of yards found passably dry 


The others were found either wet or unclean, or seit 


SECTION 6. 
Whole number of houses in the block 
Whole number of houses examined . 
Drains. 


Number of houses where defective drains were found, 
Number of houses where no defect was found . 


Soil-Pipes. 


Number of houses with soil-pipe ventilated 
Number of houses with soil-pipe not ventilated 
No soil-pipe, vault used . 


Traps. 


Number of houses supplied with traps 
Number of houses effectively supplied 
Number of houses without effective traps . 


Air-Boxes. 


Whole number having passable location 
Number having bad location for opening or course 
Number of houses without furnace . : 


Cellars. 


Number of cellars including those used as basement- 
kitchen, cellar, etc., etc., found passably light 


24 
26 


30 
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Number found quite dark 
Number found wet or damp 
Number found clean 


Yards. 


. Number of yards found passably clean 
Number of yards found passably dry : 
The others were either wet or unclean, or both. 


SEcTION 7. 


Whole number of houses in the block 
Whole number of houses examined 


Drains. 


Number of houses where defective drains were found, 


Number of houses where no defect was found . 


Soil-Pipes. 


Number of houses with soil-pipe ventilated 
Number of houses with soil-pipe not ventilated 
No soil-pipe, vault used . : 


Traps. 


Number of houses supplied with traps 
Number of houses effectively supplied 
Number of houses without effective traps 


Air-Boxes. 


Whole number having passable location 
Number having bad location for opening or course 
Number of houses without furnace . 


Cellars. 


Number of cellars including those used:as basement- 


kitchen, cellar, etc., etc., found pase light 
Number found quite dark 
Number found wet or damp 


Yards. 


Number found clean : 

Number of yards found auebiy clean 
Number of yards found passably dry 

The others were either wet or unclean, or both, 
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Section 8. 


Whole number of houses in the block 
Whole number of houses examined . 


Drains. 


Number of houses where defective drains were found, 
Number of houses where no defect was found . 


Soil-Pipes. 


Number of houses with soil-pipe ventilated 
Number of houses with soil-pipe not ventilated 
No soil-pipe, vault used . 


Traps. 


Number of houses supplied with traps 
Number of houses effectively supplied 
Number of houses without effective traps 


Air-Boxes. 


Whole number having passable location 
Number having bad location for opening or course 
Number of houses without furnace . ; 


Cellars. 


Number of cellars including those used as basement- 
kitchen, cellar, etc., etc., found pee agit 

Number found quite dark 

Number found wet or damp 

Number found clean 


Yards. 


Number of yards found passably clean 
Number of yards found passably dry : 
The others were either wet or unclean, or both. 


ee 


SECTION: 9. 


Whole number of houses in the block 
Whole number of houses examined . 


47 
48 


46 
40 
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Drains. 


Number of houses where defective drains were found, 
Number of houses where no defect was found . 


Soil-Pipes. 


Number of houses with soil-pipe ventilated 
Number of houses with soil-pipe not ventilated 
No soil-pipe, vault used . 


Traps. 


Number of houses supplied with traps 
Number of houses effectively supplied 
Number of houses without effective traps . 


Air-Boxes. 


Whole number having passable location 
Number having bad location for opening or course 
Number of houses without furnace . 


Cellars. 


Number of cellars including those used as basement- 
kitchen, cellar, etc., etc., found Besse Rt light 

Number found quite dark : 

Number found wet or damp 

Number found clean 


Yards. 


Number of yards found passably clean 
Number of yards found passably dry : 
The others were either wet or unclean, or both. 


BurRIAL-GROUNDS. 


21 


21 
19 


The location and area of the seventeen public burial- 
grounds, under the special care of the Board, have been 
described in former reports, and need not be repeated. 
Many of these are as old as the settlement of the city, and 


are now but little used for interments, for two reasons: 


first, 


because they have little unoccupied space available for that 
purpose; and, secondly, because suburban cemeteries have 
been opened, far more attractive in appearance, and more in 
harmony with advanced civilization, where the dead may be 
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deposited with the certainty that they will be surrounded by 
the beautiful in nature and art, and will be free from all 
hazard of future desecration. We would gladly speed the 
day when suburban interments shall become universal, and 
intramural burials shall cease altogether. 

In all the old burial-grounds the tombs are in a sada state 
of dilapidation, and need a large annual expenditure to make 
them safe, even, not to say sightly. 

Several instances have occurred where workmen, em- 
ployed to cut the grass and clean up the grounds, have 
suddenly broken through the crumbling tombs and com- 
pletely disappeared from view, much to their terror and 
alarm, but fortunately, thus far, without serious bodily in- 
jury. Some of these workmen have been so frightened by 
these accidents that they could not be induced to resume 
work in the grounds; and all of them are naturally averse 
to being thus buried alive, or subject to such sudden contact 
with the decaying remains of the dead. 

Evidences of decay and insecurity in the tombs are not 
restricted, by any means, to the older grounds. It is sur- 
prising how quickly the mere action of the elements — the 
winds, the rains, the frosts, and snows, of the changing sea- 
sons—will weaken, undermine, and crumble the firmest 
burial structure of brick, granite, or marble. Numerous 
illustrations of this may be seen in the South Burial-ground, 
where, although the tombs have been built only about fifty 
years, the action of the elements has crumbled many of 
them, opened the joints at the top and down the sides, so as 
to expose to view the remains deposited there ; and nothing 
but constant vigilance can prevent these tombs from becom- 
ing burrowing places for cats and dogs, which, in spite of | 
every precaution, will find nightly entrance to the grounds. 

These facts demonstrate both the unwisdom of building 
tombs in the heart of a great city, and the folly of deposit- 
ing the remains of our loved ones in them, where they will 
so soon be subject to such exposure and desecration. The 
best resting-place for the dead is in the ground in the coun- 
try, where dust shall mingle with its kindred dust. 

The tombs, with very few exceptions, in all the burial- 
grounds of the city, are private property ; and, their owners 
being legally bound to keep them in repair, the city should 
not be subject to the expense of their care and maintenance. . 
But in very many instances, if not in a majority of cases, 
where repairs are needed, it is practically impossible to 
enforce upon the owners their legal obligation, either 
because no owner can be found, or because, when found, 
they have neither the means nor the inclination to make the 
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repairs. The original owners of the older tombs, and many 
generations of their successors, have long since died. Some 
of their successors have moved to other places, and all trace 
of them has been lost. Others have obtained rights of 
sepulture in more attractive cemeteries, and lost all interest 
in the preservation of the old tombs. Comparatively few 
feel a personal interest in keeping them in a creditable 
condition. | | 

We have, in previous reports, expressed our convictions as 
to the propriety of prohibiting further interments in the city 
proper. 

In our report for 1875 may be found the following dec- 
laration : — 


The propriety of closing several of the cemeteries in the city proper 
against.«iy further burials has been considered, and we fully believe 
thatethe time has arrived when no further interments should be made in 
the following grounds, viz., King’s Chapel, Granary, Copp’s Hill, and 
Central. Others might be given, but these require more immediate 
action. 


Our report for 1876 spoke as follows : — 


The Board, as time elapses, is still more convinced that it would be 
for the best interest of the proprietors and the city to have the contents 
of these grounds, lying in the city proper, removed to some cemetery 
without the limits or remote from the centre of the city. 


Similar sentiments found utterance in our report of 
1877 :— 


We believe the time has already arrived when the cemeteries within 
the limits of the city proper should be closed against further burials, not 
only as a sanitary measure, but with a view of continually removing 
the remains of the bodies which have been buried therein to some more 
suitable locality in the suburbs. 


We see no reason to change or modify the views so often 
reiterated. Time and experience have rather strengthened 
our convictions of their correctness. But experience has 
also shown that the obstacles in the way of carrying them 
into immediate effect are well-nigh insurmountable under 
existing laws. 

The general law authorizing Boards of Health to make 
regulations concerning burial-grounds, etc., may be found in 
Sections 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, of Chapter 28 of the General 
Statutes, and reads as follows : — 


Srct. 6. Boards of Health may make all regulations which they 
judge necessary, concerning burial-grounds and interments within their 
respective limits; may prohibit the use of tombs by undertakers (as 
places of deposit for bodies committed to them for burial) for the 
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purpose of speculation, and may establish penalties not exceeding one 
hundred dollars for any breach of such regulations. 

Sect. 7. Notice of such regulations shall be given, by publishing the 
same in some newspaper of the town or city, or, if there is no such 
newspaper, by posting a copy in some public place therein, which shall 
be deemed legal notice to all persons. ; 

Sect. 8. Before a tomb, burial-ground, or cemetery, is closed by 
order of the Board of Health, for a longer time than one month, all per- 
sons interested shall have an opportunity to be heard, and personal 
notice of the time and place of hearing shall be given to at least one 
owner of the tomb, and to three at least, if so many there are, of the 
proprietors of such burial-ground or cemetery, and notice shall also 


be published two successive weeks at least preceding such hearing in. 


two newspapers, if so many there are, published in the county. 

Sect. 9. The owner of a tomb aggrieved by the order of the Board 
of Health closing any tomb, burial-ground, or cemetery, may appeal 
therefrom, and at any time within six months from the date of the or- 
der enter his appeal in the Superior Court; and the appellant shall give 
the Board of Health fourteen days’ notice of his appeal previous to the 
entry thereof. But the order of the board shall remain in force until a 
decision shall be had on the appeal. 

Secor. 10. Appeals shall be tried in regular course before a jury, 
and if the jury find that the tomb, burial-ground, or cemetery, so 
closed, was not a nuisance, nor injurious to the public health at the 
time of the order, the court shall rescind the same so far’as it affects 
such tomb, burial-ground, or cemetery, and execution for costs of the 
appeal shall issue in favor of the appellant against the town or city in 
which the same was situated. But, ifthe order is sustained, execution 
shall issue for double costs against the appellant in favor of the Board 
of Health for the use of the town or city. 


It will be perceived that the eighth section prescribes that 
before a tomb, etc., is closed by order of the Board of 
Health, for a time longer than one month, all persons inter- 
ested shall have an opportunity to be heard and personal 
notice of the time and place of hearing shall be given to at 
least one owner of the tomb to be closed. But no sufficient 
records of the owners of these tombs have been kept in the 
past, and it is now too late to supply that defect. The names 
of the owners of many of them, as before stated, are un- 
known; and, consequently, the first legal step towards 
closing such tombs, under the above law, which requires 
personal notice to the owner, cannot be taken. 

An act to amend Chapter 28 of the General Statutes, above 
quoted, in respect to closing tombs in cities, was passed in 
1877, the material part of which reads as follows : — 


SecTION 1. The City Council of any city may, upon report of the 
Board of Health thereof that the public health requires it, and after 
public notice and hearing in the manner hereinafter provided, forbid 
future interment in any tomb or tombs within the city limits. 

Sect. 2. The report of the Board of Health above mentioned shall 
specify the tomb or tombs to which its action refers, and name the 
owner or owners thereof if the same be known; and thereupon the City 


ef 
sed 
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Clerk shall give notice to such owner or owners as are known and 
reside within the Commonwealth, and shall likewise publish a notice 
at least twice a week for four consecutive weeks in two or more news- 
papers published in the city or in the county wherein said city is situ- 
ate. The said notice shall recite the report of said Board of Health, and 
shall notify all parties interested in the premises to appear before a 
joint committee of the City Council at a time not less than two nor 
more than three months from the last publication of said notice, and 
show cause why the report of .said Board of Health should not be ac- 
cepted and the tomb or tombs therein mentioned be closed. After such 
hearing the City Council ‘may, upon a vote of both branches thereof 
and with the approval of the mayor, declare said tomb or tombs to be 
closed, and no interments shall thereafter be permitted there. 

SEcT. 3. Whenever in the judgment of the Board of Health of any 
city any tomb therein needs repair, it shall give notice thereof to the 
known owner, or if there be more than one, to one of the known 
owners thereof, requiring that said tomb be put in a proper state of 
repair within three months from the date thereof; and if the owner or 
owners of said tomb be unknown, then the Board of Health may pub- 
lish notice in the manner provided i in Section 2, requiring the owner or 
owners to repair said tomb within the time above mentioned ; and if 
the owner or owners do not repair said tomb within the time men- 
tioned, then the Board of Health may enter upon said tomb, and make 
the repairs needed, at the expense of said city. If the public health 
requires immediate action, the Board of Health may make the neces- 
sary repairs, the cost of which shall be refunded upon demand, by the 
owner or owners of such tomb. 

If the city shall incur any expense in regard to any tomb, in the 
manner before specified, the said tomb shall be held by said Board of 
Health, and no further use shall be made of said tomb until the owner 
or owners thereof shall pay the expense of said repairs and interest 
thereon; and after twenty years’ possession under this act for non-re- 
pairs, all interest and right of burial in any such tomb shall rest in the 
city in which the same is situate. 

Seot. 5. Any person aggrieved by the action of the City Council or 
Board of Health under this act may appeal therefrom in the manner 
provided by Sections 9 and 10 of Chapter 28 of the General Statutes. 


This statute is a repeal of the General Statutes in so far 
as their provisions are in conflict. It will be perceived it 
authorizes the City Council to forbid future interments in 
any tombs within the city limits upon the report of the 
Board of Health that the public health requires it. Itis an 
improvement upon the old statute in this respect, that it 
does not require an impossibility. The notice to the owners 
of the tombs, required to be given before closing them, has 
to be served only on such owners as are known and reside 
within the Commonwealth. 

But the obstacles in the way of permanently closing any 
burial-ground containing both tombs and burial lots are still 
somewhat formidable. The Board of Health must first 
satisfy both branches of the City Council, after the notice 
and public hearing provided for by the statute, that the 
public health requires that all future interments in sych 
tombs and burial lots should be prohibited; and, having 
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thus satisfied the City Council, and the order of prohibition 
having been passed, any party aggrieved by such order 
then has six months in which to claim an appeal and trial by 
jury. After six months or a year more shall have elapsed, 
when the appeal will have been reached for trial in court, 
the City Council will then have to satisfy the jury that the 
public health required such prohibition to be made at the 
time the original order was passed ; and, failing to so satisfy 
them, their whole proceedings will have been fruitless. 

Complaints have been made to the Board in a few in- 
stances of interments in private tombs under churches in the 
central part of the city, asking the action of the Board to 
prohibit such interments. But while the Board is fully — 
convinced that such interments are injurious, and as a sani- 
tary measure ought not to be permitted, still, in any given 
case, inquiry always discloses such a divided sentiment 
among the owners of the tombs and the worshippers in such 
churches, as to the fact whether interments there have 
become prejudicial to the public health, — some maintaining 
the affirmative, and others as stoutly asserting the contrary, 
— that it is very doubtful whether the jury by whom the 
question would ultimately have to be decided would sustain 
the action of the Board of Health and City Council in pro- 
hibiting such interments. While almost all intelligent men 
are willing to assent to the abstract proposition, that inter- 
ments in populous places are injurious, the moment that any 
interference with private property is recommended as a 
means of carrying such proposition into effect, the hostility 
of the owners is instantly aroused ; and, unless a strong case 
of necessity can be made out, such interference will not be 
sanctioned by the tribunal of final resort. 

So long, therefore, as the law remains as it is at the 
present time, we must rely largely upon an enlightened 
public sentiment to prevent interments in the densely popu- 
lated portions of the city. 


SMALL—Pox. 


On the eighth day of May last, a case of small-pox was 
‘discovered in an infant boarding-house kept on Beach street, 
where twelve persons, consisting of two adults and ten chil- 
dren, were found crowded into two small rooms ; ; presenting 
a sad spectacle of disease, suffering, and neglect. All of the 
inmates having been exposed to the disease, and being there- 
fore liable to have it and communicate it to others, were 
removed to the hospital at Gallop’s Island for treatment ; 

and the house was thoroughly cleansed and fumigated. Nine 
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of the twelve thus removed had the disease: one adult and 
eight infants. Three of the infants, one of the age of three 
months, and two each of the age of seven months, died of the 
disease ; the six other patients all recovered. 
_ Since the recovery and discharge of these patients no case 
of small-pox has been found in the city, though several cases 
have been reported to us as small-pox, which investigation 
proved to be incorrectly reported. 


SMALL—POxX HOSPITAL. 


In the month of June last we purchased, with the approval 
of the Mayor, a lot, containing a little more than four acres, 
as a site for a small-pox hospital. It is situated on the 
south-easterly side of Canterbury street, about one quarter 
of a mile beyond the Austin Farm, now used as a home for 
the poor of the city. The lot rises on all sides from the 
circumference to the centre, where it attains an elevation of 
about twenty-two feet above Canterbury street, and com- 
mands a beautiful view of the Milton Hills in the distance, 
and of the surrounding landscape in all directions. The 
northerly, easterly, and southerly sides of the lot are cov- 
ered by a thrifty pine-grove, intermixed with oak, hickory, 
birch, elm, cedar, and other native trees, giving a grateful 
shade in summer, and protection from the piercing winds of 
winter. 

Plans were prepared by the City Architect, and, having 
been approved, work was commenced as soon as possible, 
and steadily prosecuted until its completion in January 
last. The hospital is situated in the centre of the lot, 
about two hundred and fifty feet back from Canterbury 
street, and consists of a main building, thirty-eight feet in 
width by fifty-four in depth, two stories high, with French 
roof, and two wings, each twenty-four feet in width by 
forty-six in length, one story in height. Each wing is 
finished for a hospital ward, one for males, the other for 
females, the walls of which are seventeen feet in height, 
and the ceiling is finished on an incline to the height 
of nineteen feet in the centre, giving ample space for 
light, air, and ventilation. The floors are laid with hard 
pine, the sides sheathed up seven and a half feet, and 
plastered above and overhead. Each ward has a bath-room 
and toilet-room, with all the usual conveniences of such - 
rooms, and the south ward has a dispensary for keeping the 
necessary medicines. ‘The cellar of the south ward is con- 
creted, and there are placed the furnace for heating the 
ward above, the wood and coal bins, anda carpenter’s bench 


/ 
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and chest of tools for the use of the janitor in work that 
may be necessary in and about the premises. ‘The cellar of 
the north ward, in addition to the furnace and coal-bins, has 
a storage-room, a fumigating-room, and other appliances 
requisite for such a hospital. In the basement of the main 
building there is a wash-room, fitted up with copper boiler 
and six soapstone tubs, with hot and cold water faucets ; the 
tubs emptying into a common drain that carries all the waste 
water from the building into a large cesspool, on the rear of 
the lot, twenty-five feet below and one hundred and eighty 
feet distant from the building. Adjoining the wash-room 
there are a laundry and dry-room, sad-iron heater, and other 
conveniences adapted to the purposes of such rooms. In 
the front and centre of the basement are placed the furnaces 
for heating the main building above. The first floor of the 
main building has a hall-way in the centre, intersected by a 
hall to the right and left, leading to the wings, with an oflice, 
and a room in front for the nurse, and a kitchen, pantry, 
dining-room for patients, and a smaller dining-room for the 
family in charge of the hospital, in the rear. The second 
floor has a bath-room and six chambers adapted to patients, 
who may desire separate apartments and greater seclusion 
than the wards afford. The large attic is unfinished, and 
affords ample store-room for bedding not in use, and, in the 
event of an epidemic, could be used as a ward for patients. 

The hospital is thoroughly piped, ready for the introduc- 
tion of gas whenever it may be deemed expedient to light it 
with that material. It is also supplied with Cochituate water 
for all ordinary uses, and a four-inch stand-pipe in the main 
hall of the first floor, to which is attached one hundred and 
fifty feet of hose, furnishes a constant and necessary protec- 
tion for the premises in case of fire. 

The stable, an indispensable accompaniment of a hospital, 
situated remote from habitations as this is, was erected about 
one hundred feet southerly from the south wing. It is 
twenty-one feet in length by nineteen in width, and has 
three stalls, watering-trough, and bins for grain in the base- 
ment, while the first floor affords room for housing the 
ambulances and wagons, and the loft above, space for hay. 

The lot is enclosed in front and on the southerly side by a 
new white-pine picket-fence with red cedar posts, and on 
the other sides by the old stone wall which surrounded the 
lot when it was purchased. 

Telegraphic communication with the hospital, through the 
courtesy of the Directors of Public Institutions, was secured 
by simply extending the telegraph wires from the Austin 
arm, to which it had before been constructed, and making 
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the necessary See rat Facilities are thus furnished for 
immediately summoning, from the hospital, the ambulance 
for the removal of a nationt whenever a case of small-pox 
shall arise in the city. 

The city now has what it has so long needed and sought 
for, —a well-appointed hospital, upon the main land, easily 
accessible at all seasons; delightful in situation, and yet so 
remote from dwellings as to cause neither danger nor alarm, 
to which patients can be removed without injury or serious 
discomfort, and where they can have the best treatment, care, 
and attendance which trained nurses and the best medical 
skill can afford. With such provisions for the treatment of 
the disease, and for the comfort of the patient, no intelligent 
person, who may hereafter be afflicted with this disease, 
will deem the temporary isolation, which the law and the 
preservation of the public health demand, a deprivation or 
hardship. 

With the constant vigilance which should be exercised 
there is little danger that the disease will again become epi- 
demic in the city. 


SCARLET FEVER. 


The number of cases of scarlet fever, not deaths, reported 
during the year was 888. They were as follows : — 


ENT e ays : + pts! November . rie C! 

June . : me Go December . . 105 

July . : SOL La COs SOURnY. tins . 158 

August. aiiea0 February . . 104 

September . Lt March ; - 4 

October . me alt) April. : . 48 
DIPHTHERIA. 


Our reports of diphtheria are only from the first of Jan- 
uary of the present year. ‘They are as follows : — 


January ; ; . 241 | March . ; ; Peart ks 
February . : Sy eke  oeW era dBi / : LOS 


The following regulation was passed by this Board 
December 29, last: — 


Voted, That in addition to the diseases (small-pox and scarlet fever) 
now required to be reported to the Board of Health, under Chapter 26 of 
the General Statutes, physicians who are called to visit cases of diphthe- 
ria or typhus fever, and householders in whose families such diseases 
may exist, will hereafter be r equired to give reeetett Nn notice thereof to 
the Board of Health. 
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Wherever a case of diphtheria was reported, an inspector 
was sent to examine the sanitary condition of the premises, 
and the following table gives the result in 660 examinations 
made, — the occupants in 10 cases being unwilling that their 
premises should be examined : — 


; 3 ; d 

= ars oe] a mrs c= 

§ q oo aa g =e AS 

3 Sh 3a a Sh 5 2 

ie On og ia on os 

aa mS =| ca ce a 

VAY lars tie rele! vs 42 10 32 WEI e140 silent ot ve 53 11 42 
I TOE Ge Gea 57 12 45 LA ae 19 5 14 
Ch Rass ae Ae 15 4 11 Wy here? es 14 8 6 
Nae A ae ee 11 4 if SOY ete ciathc ire 20 11 9 
Oe fh Ae ek OD 8 3 5 Ue he ey Aes 8 6 2 
UU oD ac cae 44 19 25 C6 LOR emtst cite 41 10 31 
Ce de 53 a 46 CMV ARN OAS Ao 24 9 15 
SEAVG al esa! ce 46 9 37 CER ND tre he te ie 81 12 19 
ss 9 i 22 il 11 I DTA AE ee 27 6 21 
CS Re Mottin fhe 6 tio 10 2 8 Rees elie tants 31 15 16 
PO a hk ae ete 29 13 16 Cee. A 26 14 12 
CL Os WA ry Ti ie 13 8 5 AZO So etok 8 3 5 
ak : 8 2 6 660 214 446 


ZYMOTIC DISEASES. 


Total number of deaths from January 1, 1877, to January 
1, 1878, was 1,890, of which the following are the principal 
ones : — 


i 


Small-pox . 
Measles . . : ; ; ot ieee we : 2 
Scarlet fever . : f ; . : iia ge, 104: 
Diphtheria. : : . : : i . 3864 
Croup. . : : : : ce oe a heyy 
Whooping cough ; : ; : : ; 88. 
Typhus fever . : : : : ; : : 3 
Typhoid fever hy : ; . 5 ; ae 1s \ oa 
Diarrheeal diseases . : ° : : eek lts3 


The total number of deaths from all causes was 7,316. 
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LyYING-IN HOSPITALS. 


Under the law relating to the licensing of lying-in hospi- 
tals by the Mayor and Aldermen, three petitions have been 
referred to our Board during the year. We have carefully 
considered in these cases the suitableness of the hospital 
and of the petitioner. 

One petition has been recommended, and two have been 
reported upon unfavorably. Those hospitals which are 
licensed (now two in number) have been frequently visited 
by a medical inspector. 


InFANT BOARDING. 


Three parties are registered as being engaged in the busi- 
ness of taking babies to board. During the year 28 infants 
have been reported as boarding at these places. Inspections 
of these houses have been made at various times during the 
year by a medical inspector. 


Sr, Mary’s InrFant ASYLUM. 


The number of deaths in this institution during the year 
1877, as reported to us, was 118. The ages at which the 
children died were as follows : — 


1 month and under. , : : , : : Da 
Between 1 and 2 months. y ‘ . ’ ; 25 
66 2 and 3 CS é : , : f 18 
6 3 and 4 RON Bs , ; : : : 14 
6 4and 5 Paint he : ; A ; A 7 


GU NSAT INAS 1 Co SI i : ; 2 
‘¢ 6 months and 1 year . : 5 
‘¢ 1 year and 1 year and a hal : 6 
ss - 1 year and a half to 2 years : : : 0 
‘¢ 2 years and 3 years : : 4 
Over 3 years . 2 


From January 1, 1878, to May 1, 1878, there were 26 
deaths : — 


1 month and under. 8 
Between 1 and 2 months. 10 
66 2 and 3 6 5 
“6 3 and 4 6s 9 
se 8 and 9 66 t 


bo 
SS 


2 
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The whole number of children in the asylum during the 
year was 236. A great improvement is shown in the returns 
from this institution. It is doubtless due to a less crowded 
condition, and to the general improved sanitary management 
of the Home. 


MassacousEetTts InFant ASYLUM. 


This institution is on Curtis street, in Jamaica Plain. The 
number of deaths reported there between January 1, 1877, 
and January 1, 1878, was 18, as follows :— 

The whole number in the asylum during the year was 158. 


At 1 month and under 
Between 1 and 2 months. 

ce 2 and 3 66 

66 3 and 4 66 

“6 4 and 5 $6 

“6 5 and 6 “6 

s Gren ly) eS. ‘ 

66 1 year and 18 months 


i 
Fost bo OL OS eR bo OO FR 


In addition to this number 4 deaths occurred ‘among the 
children who were boarded outside the city limits; making 
the whole number of deaths 22. 


MaARcCELLA-ST. Home. 


This place was surrendered by us to the Committee on 
Public Buildings, on the 27th of November, 1875. It was 
prepared for, and occupied by, the pauper boys from Deer 
Island, about April of last year. During their 14 months’ 
occupancy of this place one boy, 12 years of age, died of 
consumption. ‘This was the only death. 

Number of boys there, 177. 


ADULTERATIONS. 


In our last report we spoke of cases where poisonous sub- 
stances had been found in candy, as having been prepared 
for court, whose action we were then awaiting. 

Five parties were indicted by the Grand Jury under 
Section 3 of Chapter 166 of the General Statutes, for fraud- 
ulently adulterating candy. At the trial of the first and third 
cases the evidence relied on by the prosecution to prove 
that the accused manufactured the candy was the statement 
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and assurance of each, given to the purchaser at the time of 
purchase, that he manufactured it, and sold nothing except 
what he himself made. They admitted in each case at the 
trial, that such statement was made at the time of purchase, 
but testified that it was not true, and that the candy sold 
was made elsewhere. Either the statement or the testimony 
was untrue. The jury found the testimony true, and ac- 
quitted in both cases. 

In the second case the above defence was not resorted to, 
and the trial resulted in a conviction. Exceptions were 
however taken, and the questions raised are now pending in 
the Supreme Judicial Court, which of course makes it im- 
proper for us now to comment further on the case. ‘The re- 
maining two have not been tried. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good. The re- 
sult in two of the cases had a tendency to show that the law 
was imperfect, and that its web should be spun finer. If 
one who fraudulently adulterates should be punished, why 
not he who sells, knowing of the fraudulent adulteration, 
since they are equally wrong-doers, and equally criminal, 
and particularly when it is so much easier to reach the seller 
than the manufacturer in the act? More than this, why 
should not the seller of poisoned candy sell at his peril? If, 
in matters of so much less moment than the adulteration of 
food with poison, liability is made by statute so entirely in- 
dependent of either knowledge or guilty intent, why should 
it not be so in so important a matter as the adulteration of 
the food we eat, or the sale of adulterated food, whether the 
adulteration or sale is fraudulent or not? And how long 
ought a man to have standing in court, or elsewhere, who ad- 
mits he puts into candies made by him one and a 
half grains of chromate of lead (a deadly poison) to the 
pound, and then claims that his candy is pure and not in- 
jurious to health, when this poison has proved fatal to . 
young children in doses of one-fifth or one-sixth of a grain? 
Is milk pure which consists of one-third pure milk and two- 
thirds pure water? Whoever sells adulterated milk sells at 
his peril, whether he knows or does not know of the adul- 
teration. So, whoever sells the meat of a calf killed when 
less than four weeks old sells at his peril, whether he knew 
the age of the calf when killed or not. It is the same 
with him who by himself, his agent, or servant, sells or gives 
intoxicating liquor to a minor; it is immaterial whether or 
not he knew the party was a minor. He takes the risk. 
In the language of the late Chief Justice Bigelow, “The 
offence is of that class where knowledge or guilty intent is 
not an essential ingredient in its commission, and need not 
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be proved.” The immediate effect of eating poisoned candy, 
like many other things, may not be obvious, or, if so, may 
not be traced to its true cause, because some poisons are 
slower than others, and, with the multitude, causal con- 
nections are apt sometimes to get disturbed. 

We applied to the Legislature, and Chapter 166 of the 
General Statutes was so amended as to cover the seller also, 
(see Chapter 76 of the Acts of 1878), so that the law now 
reads as follows : — 


Whoever fraudulently adulterates, for the purpose of sale, bread or 
any other substance intended for food, with any substance injurious to 
health, or knowingly barters, gives away, sells, or has in possession 
with intent to sell, any substance intended for food which has been 
adulterated with any substance injurious to health, shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the jail not exceeding one year, or by fine not exceed- 
ing three hundred dollars; and the articles so adulterated shall be for- 
feited and destroyed under the direction of the court. 


But we think the work of legislation on this subject is not 
yet over. Why should the word “fraudulently ” remain in 
the statute? And why should the selling be punishable only 
when done with guilty knowledge? Neither knowledge nor 
guilty intent is required to be proved in the case of a sale of 
adulterated milk, a sale of immature veal, or a sale of rum 
toa minor. Much less should a candy-maker be allowed to 
experiment with human life or human endurance, and see to 
what extent he can go with his chromate of lead, and not 
allow it to betray itself on the spot; or see how little poison * 
he can use for coloring purposes, and make it salable, — or 
how much, and not kill. We can see no reason why he 
who sells any article of food, for human beings to eat, should 
not take the risk of selling food that was wholesome, or at 
least not unwholesome, and sell at his peril. In earlier 
days it was deemed a matter at least worthy of note if a 
person asked for bread, and was given a stone; or for a fish, 
and was given a serpent. But times alter; one too often 
now asks for coffee, and is given chiccory, but pays for 

coffee ; for sugar, and he pays sugar prices for sand; for a 
pound of pure candy, and he pays for 1} grains of chromate 
of lead; for 10 pounds of the back of ‘ rump, to roast, and 
he pays for 4 pounds of solid bone, which he does not get, 
but which the dealer kindly hews out, and reserves for him- 
self, to be sold again at rendering prices. 

More of the ills of life than we are aware of can be 
properly enough attributed to unwholesome food ; and more 
of the frauds than we are aware of may be found i in unjust 
weights and measures. Both these things will bear constant 
watching. 
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THe ABATTOIR. 


An Act of the Legislature of 1876 authorized the appvoint- 
ment, by this Board, of one or more inspectors at the 
abattoir. Mr. John H. Terry, who was the inspector of 
provisions at large, was appointed that year, and assumed 
the additional duty of inspecting at the abattoir without 
extra pay. We were satisfied that we needed a permanent 
‘inspector there, and, an inspector of provisions having been 
appointed in his place, we appointed Mr. Terry inspector at 
the abattoir, feeling the necessity of having some one whose 
whole time should be devoted to that duty. 

The statute incorporating the “The Butchers Slaughter- 
ing and Melting Association in Brighton” (Chapter 365 of 
the Acts of 1870), which corporation is what is called the 
abattoir, provided in Section 6, that the State Board of 
Health might “order any person at any time engaged in the 
business of slaughtering within six miles of the Faneuil 
Market in Boston, and not upon any island in the harbor, to 
slaughter his cattle, sheep, or other animals,” at the abattoir. 
This provision seemed a wise one, as it lodged an important 
power in the hands of a competent Board best fitted to exercise 
it. But this provision (Section 6) was repealed by the Act 
of 1876 (Chapter 144), and the result is, that sometimes 
cattle, in an unfit condition, do not quite reach the abattoir ; 
or, if they reach it, they are taken away to some convenient 
place, out of the city limits, but within six miles of Faneuil 
- Hall, under the pretence of being disposed of otherwise than 
for food. This avowed purpose is, however, sometimes 
forgotten, and the meat gets into the Boston markets. 
Calves under age aré often butchered in the same way, and 
brought into our markets. And the only remedy left is 
seizing the meat when it arrives, instead of preventing its 
coming. 

The amount of beef seized at the abattoir, by Mr. Terry, 
as unfit for human food, and disposed of, was 11,215 lbs. 
Number of calves seized and similarly disposed of, 12. 

In March last, the mayor having reinstated Mr. Terry 
as inspector at large, he resigned his position at the abattoir, 
and we appointed Mr. Reuben Rice to fill the vacancy ; his 
appointment to take effect on the first Monday of April. 


INSPECTION OF PROVISIONS. 


Mr. Wm. F. Brooks was appointed by the mayor Inspec- 
tor of Provisions, in place of Mr. John H. Terry, and from 
the reports furnished us by Mr. Brooks we give the follow- 
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ing summary of articles seized and destroyed by him during 
the year, as unfit for human food : — 

One quarter beef, 12 saddles venison, 65 lambs and 4 sad- 
dles lamb, 75 veals, 1 side and 259 pounds veal, 49 barrels 
oysters, 2 boxes, 2 barrels, and 818 pounds poultry, 11 
erates and 32 bushels peas, 12 crates beans, 1 barrel apples, 
1 basket and 1 barrel pears, 20 crates and 10 baskets 
peaches, and 30 dozen rotten eggs. 

Mr. Brooks advertised seven persons under the statute, and 
prosecuted two. In one of these the complaint was placed on 
file; the other was convicted, and paid $28.05 in fine and 
costs. 

In April of the present year Mr. Terry was appointed by 
the Mayor Inspector at Large, in place of Mr. Brooks, and 
began duty April 1... His reports for the month of April 
give the following articles seized and destroyed by him as 
unfit for human food: 80 whole veals, 388 pounds, and 2 
saddles veal, 25 pounds beef, 27 pounds poultry, and 50 
pounds fish. He has advertised, during the month, two 
parties under the statutes and prosecuted two, both of whom 
were found guilty, and paid fines and costs amounting to 
$57.80. 


Pusuiic URINALS. 


The winter was so favorable that none of the urinals have 
been closed. . We have built no new ones, because no 
authority has yet been given us by the City Council. In 
July, 1874, September, 1876, and July, 1877, we petitioned 
your body for leave to build several in different parts of the 
city, designating the most desirable spots, and although an 
appropriation therefor was made each year we have received 
no reply in answer to these petitions. An appropriation has 
also been made the present year for this purpose, and we 
earnestly hope that permission will be speedily given, and 
that several will be built before the present season passes. 
The law giving the city power to erect and maintain urinals 
for public use was passed and approved March 22, 1876. 


ReMovAL OF Nia@ut-Soln. 


This work has been satisfactorily done by the contractors. 
They report at this office every day in the year, Sundays 
excepted, and receive their orders here. The work has been 
done, in every case where it was practicable, with the odor- 
less excavating apparatus, and the contractors are so satistied 
with the process, and with their ability to clean all vaults by 
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it, that they are about abandoning the old implements and 
process altogether. 
The number of vaults emptied was 3,512. 


STaBLE MANURE. 


Including the licenses heretofore given for removal of 
stable manure, there are now 633, of which 127 were issued 
during the year. We still urgently recommend, as we did 
last year, that, in all cases where permits are given for 
building or altering stables, provision shall be made for load- 
ing manure upon the inside. 


Fiso, GREASE, ETC. 


The number of persons licensed to peddle fish was 100 
less than last year; this year the number being 648. Of 
these 58 surrendered their license during the year; 13 failed 
to report for inspection as required by our regulations, and 
their licenses were revoked; the licenses of 2 others were 
revoked for keeping their wagons in a filthy condition; one 
party died, and one went to the House of Correction. The 
regulation requiring them, as well as the grease collectors, 
to report every month in person, with their carts, that the 
latter may be inspected, works very well, as it operates to 
make the license a monthly instead of a yearly one. 

The number of grease licenses issued was 169. Of these 
1 surrendered his license, 5 sold out, and 13 failed to report 
for inspection, in consequence of which their licenses were 
revoked. 


Housts VACATED. 


The number of houses and cellars ordered vacated during 
the year was 302. Of these there were actually vacated 52. 
The remainder were put in proper condition for occupancy 
before the notice expired, or so soon after that they were 
allowed to remain occupied. The number of families occupy- 
ing the 302 houses was 727. This number required 727 
orders to vacate, which were issued and served by copy. 
Insanitary condition was the cause in all cases. 


PROSECUTIONS. 


The number of complaints made by officers of this Board 
for violation of health laws or ordinances was 46. In addi- 
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tion to these 4 complaints were made by the Inspector of 
provisions and are referred to under that head, and 5 indict- 
ments were returned to the grand jury, which are mentioned 
under the head of adulterations. Of these 46, 3 were found 
not guilty, one complaint was entered nol. pros., one warrant 
returned, and the remaining 41 were convicted and fined; 40 
of these paid in fines and costs $286.62; the other appealed, 
and the appeal is now pending. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


In April, 1877, Charles E. Davis, Jr., was appointed Clerk 
of the Board; Samuel A. Green, M.D., was appointed City 
Physician; Alonzo §. Wallace, M.D., Port Physician ; 

‘George W. Forristall, Superintendent of Health, and Wm. 
E. Boardman, M.D., an additional Medical Inspector during 
the warm weather. 

Wm. G. Kimball, M.D., was appointed Assistant Port 
Physician, by Dr. Wallace, with our approval. Dy. Kimball 
resigned in March last, and Clinton J. Ricker, M.D., was 
appointed in his stead. 


The following is a statement of the expenses and income 
of this department during the year : — 


Board of Health . ; t f d : $8,975 00 


Clerk-hire . ‘ ‘ : ‘ 2 5,602 67 
Inspectors of Nuisances : oh hes 9,440 73 
Horse and Vehicle, Board of Health : : 672 87 
Stationery . : : ‘ : 355 86 
| eiwusthi¥equeu : : ; : : : 1,032 23 
Advertising : ‘ - : : 126 89 


Abatement of ieanices r : ‘ : 6,106 19 


Small-pox . : : : ; : : 3,809 56 
Public Urinals : : 4 : : Bi73a8 tk 


Burial-grounds . : A 3 3,729 69 
City Physician and Assistant A : : 3,800 00 
Inspector of Provisions ‘ é : 4 1,500 00 
Evergreen Cemetery . : : 2,101 18 
Horse and Vehicle, aps Physician é : 482 61 
Contingencies. : : 2,923 98 


Total ; : : : ; - $54,398 17 


The total expense of acne the Small- ypor 
* Hospital is 4 $31,388 78 
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INCOME. 


Board of Health . : : - ; . $912 90 
Evergreen Cemetery. : ; : 1,079 00 


REGULATIONS. 


The following regulations have been made by us, and are 
now in force : — 


CONCERNING ConTaGious DISEASES. 


Ordered, That all vessels arriving at this port, which have on board 
at the time of their arrival, or have had, during their passage to this 
port, any sickness of a contagious or doubtful character, which may be 
detrimental to the public health, shall be anchored at quarantine. No 
such vessel shall proceed, nor shall her cargo, or any part thereof, be 
discharged, nor any person be allowed to goon board or leave her 
while in quarantine, without the written permit of the Port Physician. 
Ant the Port Physician is hereby authorized and instructed to take such 
measures with regard to said vessels as, in his judgment, the health of 
the city may require. — (March 7, 1873.) 


CONCERNING IMMIGRANTS. 


Ordered, That all immigrants arriving at this port in vessels from 
foreign ports be detained thereon until an inspection of such immigrants 
has been made by the City Physician, with a view to the necessity of their 
vaccination. And the City Physician is hereby instructed to cause such 
immigrants who may not, in his judgment, be already protected against 
small-pox, to be vaccinated before leaving the vessel. —( March 14, 1873.) 


CONCERNING FRUIT. 


No person shall sell, or offer for sale, or have in his possession with 
intent to sell, in this city, any unwholesome, decayed, or stale fruit or 
vegetables. — (August 1, 1873.) 


CONCERNING HIDES AND HORNS. 


Ordered, That, from the first day of April to the first day of Novem- 
ber, no green hides or horns shall be cured, stored, or be suffered to 
remain within the limits of the city, without a written permit from the 
Board of Health. 

This order to take effect from the thirty-first instant. — (May 7, 1875.) 


CONCERNING THE REMOVAL OF MANURE. 


Ordered, That no manure shalJ be removed except in a tight canvas- 
covered vehicle, with the covering so secured to the sides and ends of 
the vehicle as to prevent the manure from being dropped or left in any 
street or way of the city, in process of removal, nor loaded in nor upon 
any street, lane, or passage-way, nor upon nor across any sidewalk. ~ 
(May 10, 1875.) 
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CONCERNING LEAKY CARTS. 


Ordered, That no person removing manure, house offal, swill, or filth 
of any kind, shall suffer it to leak or escape from any vehicle by him 
owned or driven, in or upon any street, court, square, lane, alley, wharf, 
or public inclosure, in the City of Boston. — (May 12, 1875.) 


CONCERNING RENDERING. , 


By virtue of the authority given by Chapter 36 of the General Statutes, 
the Board of Health of the City of Boston makes the following regulation : 
That on and after Nov. 80, 1875, the trade or employment of slaughter- 
ing cattle, calves, sheep, or swine, or of rendering tallow or other refuse 
animal matter, shall not be carried on within the limits of the City of 
Boston, except on the islands of the harbor or at the abattoir in the 
Brighton District, or at such other place or places as may hereafter be 
assigned by the Board of Health. — (Nov. 6, 1875.) 


CONCERNING STREET SPRINKLING, ETO. 


That on and after August 1, 1876, no filthy or offensive water shall at 
any time be sprinkled, poured, thrown, or put upon any street of the city. 
Any violation of this regulation will subject the offender to prosecu- 
tion and a fine not exceeding one hundred dollars. — (July 28, 1876.) 


CONCERNING THE KEEPING OF Cows. 


That no person shall keep or allow to be kept in any building, or on 
any premises of which he may be the owner, lessee, tenant, or occupant, 
more cows than at the rate of one for each three thousand square feet 
of land, in or near the built-up portion of the city, without a written 
permit from the Board of Health. 

Every person keeping a cow shall cause the place where it is kept to 
be well ventilated and drained, and kept at all times in a cleanly and 
wholesome condition. — (July 28, 1876.) . | 


CONCERNING THE REMOVAL OF RUBBISH, ETC. 


Ordered, That no person removing earth, dirt, sawdust, soot, ashes, 
cinders, shavings, hair, shreds, manure, oysters, clams, or lobsters, 
waste water, or any animal or vegetable substance, house offal, swill, 
rubbish, or filth of any kind whatsoever, shall suffer it to leak, escape, 
or drop from any vehicle by him owned or driven, into or upon any 
street, court, square, lane, alley, wharf, or public enclosure in the City 
of Boston. — (September 8, 1876.) 


CONCERNING SCARLET FEVER. 


Ordered, That no child from any family in which a case of scarlet 
fever has occurred, or shall hereafter occur, shall, without a written 
permit from this Board, attend any school in this city until the expi- 
ration of four weeks from the commencement of the last case in such 
family. Such length of time shall be certified in writing by a physician, 
or some responsible member of the family, the certificate to be pre- 
sented to the teacher of the school before the child is admitted. — (Jan- 
uary 9, 1877.) 


é 
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CONCERNING GLANDERS AND FARCY. 


No horse or other animal, having a disease known as glanders or 
farcy, shall be driven or brought into the city. 

The owner, agent, or other person in charge of an animal so affected 
within the city, shall forthwith report the fact to the Board of Health, 
together with the name of such owner, and the place where the animal 
is kept, and it shall be disposed of under the direction of said Board. 

Any veterinary surgeon, or other person called to examine or attend 
such animal, shall within twenty-four hours report to said Board the 
above facts and the type of the disease. — (Nov. 7, 1877.) 


CONCERNING DIPHTHERIA AND TYPHUS FEVER. 


Voted, That in addition to the diseases (small-pox and scarlet fever) now 
required to be reported to the Board of Health, under Chapter 26 of the 
General Statutes, physicians who are called to visit cases of diphtheria 
or typhus fever, and householders in whose families such diseases may 
exist, will hereafter be required to give immediate notice thereof to the 
city Board of Health. — (Dec. 29, 1877.) 


Ordered, That, from the first day of June, 1878, until November Ist, 
1878, all vessels arriving in this harbor from the following ports shall 
stop at the Quarantine Station, viz.: all vessels from any port in 
Europe, from the Western, Madeira, Canary or Cape de Verde Islands; 
from the Mediterranean or Straits thereof, from the west coast of Africa, 
or around the Cape of Good Hope; from the West India, Bahama, or 
Bermuda Islands; from any American ports south of Virginia, includ- 
ing Central and South America; and also vessels arriving from any 
place in the United States or British America, where they may have 
touched on their way from any foreign port or place above named. 

No such vessel can leave quarantine or discharge her cargo or any 
part thereof, without the written permit of the Port Physician, who is , 
hereby authorized and instructed to take any measures in regard to 
such vessels, and to make such rules and regulations for their govern- 
ment while in quarantine,.as in his judgment the security of the health 
of the city may require. 

And, for the permit so granted, the Port Physician shall have the 
right to demand and receive from each vessel, her master or owners, 
the fee established by the Board of Health. 


S. H. DURGIN, Chairman. 
A. W. BOARDMAN. 
J. M. KEITH. 
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REPORT OF THE CITY PHYSICIAN. 


SAMUEL A. GREEN, M.D. 


REPORT OF THE CITY PHYSICIAN. 


Ciry Puysicran’s Orricre, May 1, 1878. 
To the Board of Health: — 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to submit the following 
report of this office for the year ending April 30: — 

There have been 2,078 persons vaccinated, and 710 certif- 
icates of vaccination given to children for their admission 
into the public schools. 

_ Vaccine virus has been furnished to 14 physicians, residents 

of the city. Visits have been made to the jail daily, or 
oftener, as the occasion required, and 1,098 prisoners have 
been examined for complaints, real or feigned. The sick at 
the City Prison and at the Temporary Home have been 
seen whenever it was necessary. At the Home 317 visits 
have been made during the year; 10 births and 1 death 
huve occurred in the same period. I have made at different 
Police Stations 73 visits, to see prisoners and others who 
required medical attendance. These cases, for the most part, 
have been surgical ones, and have occurred generally in the 
night-time. 

At the request of the Chief of Police I have examined 45 
candidates for the police force, to see if they were physically 
qualified to perform the duties of the office; and, under a 
similar request of the Fire Commissioners, I have examined 
23 applicants for the Fire Department. 

I have seen, also, during the year, 260 bodies of persons 
who have died without a physician in attendance during their 
last illness. These cases comprise principally those who 
die from chronic disease, where there was no medical care for 
months before death, and those who die suddenly. They 
include, also, those who die at birth, or soon after, with no 
physician to make the necessary returns. In such instances 
a careful examination is made, the symptoms learned, and a 
diagnosis reached sufficient for all practical purposes. The 
law requires a medical certificate of death before a permit is 
granted to bury a body, and these examinations are made to 
conform to the law, as well as to collect the statistics for the 
bills of mortality. 
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In conclusion, I wish to speak of the pleasant relations 
existing between the members of your Board and myself, 
which have contributed largely to lighten the labors of my 
office ; and I wish, also, to acknowledge the faithful services 
of my assistant, Dr. McCollom. 


P Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


SAMUEL A. GREEN, M.D., 
City Physician. 


REPORT OF THE PORT PHYSICIAN. 


ALONZO S. WALLACE, M.D. 


REPORT OF THE PORT PHYSICIAN. 


QUARANTINE StTaTIon, DEER IsLanp, 


Boston Hargpor, May 1, 1878. 
To the Board of Health: — 


GENTLEMEN, — The Sixth Annual Report of the Port 
Physician is herewith respectfully submitted. The amount 
of sickness subject to quarantine has been comparatively 
small this year, only 3 vessels out of the 526 examined 
having been detained on that account. 

The brig “P. M. Tinker,” arriving September 18, from 
Trinidad, Cuba, had 2 cases of yellow fever on board. 

The schooner “ Veritas,” arriving October 2, from Mira- 
goane ; and the schooner “ Emma F. Hart” arriving October 
20, from Brunswick, Ga., had each one case of yellow fever 
on board. 

The length of time these vessels were detained varied 
from 12 to 36 hours. 

One vessel, of which further particulars will be given, put 
into this harbor in distress, September 10, from Baltimore, 
Md., having 9 of her crew sick with typhus fever. After a 
detention of 12 days she proceeded on her voyage. 

The quarantine register shows the following record of ves- 
sels examined during the year, commencing May 1, 1877, and 
ending April 30, 1878 : — 


Frigate. : : . : . . : . i 
Steamers . : : : ; A : : sheet 
Ships : : : : : : / «ail 
Barks : ‘ . : : ; : : waited 
Brigs : : : } : : , : i, Mee ee 
Schooners ; : : ‘ ; } ; Soria tri. 


Total . : ; : . : : ee pao 


Amount of fees collected from vessels! . $3,316 00 


* One vessel, aship of war, was passed without a fee. 
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For board and medical care of patients . : $147 44 
For sale of vegetables . : : : Se 141 45 
For pork and pigs : : : : (emai 
Difference in exchange of oxen. : : 43 28 
For removing body and furnishing box . at 3 00 


Total: 7)”. : , : : $3,729 34 


The vessels examined during the past year hailed from the 
following ports : — 


Great Britain ja 
France 8 
Germany . A 
Holland 8 
Norway 1 
Russia 8 
Spain 15 
Turkey ; : : : : : : i 5 
Italy : ; : ; : : : : or pee 
Mexico . ; : : ny A A : : 2 
Cuba. : : : : : : ; eee 
British West Tion i : ; 4 : : ray 
Other West Indian ports... : ; : Mi eB: 
Brazil : F ; ¢ N ; 6 
Other South American por ts ; . ; i oer 
Azores. é : i 4 : : 9 
Cape de Verde Islands. : : : : : 1 
- East Indies ‘ : : . ‘ . ae eae 
Australia . ; . ¢ : : : : ‘ 1 
Africa. A : “ohn kai : é : me Th ts 
Coastwise ; : , : ; ; ¢ f hic 
Total. ; 4 : ; i : a O26 


During the year there have been admitted to Gallop’s 
Island hospital 22 patients from.vessels, 6 cases of typhus 
fever and 4 of yellow fever. 

The remaining 12 were from the city, 9 having small- 
pox, and 3 being considered as infected persons. There 
were 7 deaths; 3 from small-pox, 2 from yellow fever, and 
2 from typhus fever. 

The small-pox patients were taken from an infant boarding- 
house on Beach street. 

Kight of these were babes varying in age from 6 weeks 
to 10 months, none having been vaccinated before the out- 
break of the disease in the house. 
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All were twice re-vaccinated in the Quarantine hospital, 
and, with one exception, with no result. On the fourth trial 
all presented good pustules. Most of the infants were 
puny, showing a lack of care and of proper nourishment. 

The bark “America,” from which the cases of typhus 
fever were taken, was from Baltimore, bound for Elsinore, 
Denmark. When only a few days out, nine of her crew 
were Seized with fever. She put into Boston Harbor for 
medical assistance, and the sick were taken to the hospital. 

The hospital building for the accommodation of yellow- 
fever and ship-fever patients, which was commenced last 
year, has been completed. 

To this has since been added an L, fourteen and one-half 
feet by sixteen, which is used for a kitchen. 

We are now about to tear away the old barracks, which 
have been used as a hospital for small-pox patients, and to 
replace them by a substantial building for the same purpose. 

A much-needed improvement has been made in the L of 
the overseer’s house. It has been raised one story, and 
twelve feet added to its length, making it thirty-two feet by 
eighteen. 

The lower floor is divided into a dining-room, laundry, 
and store-room; the second floor contains two sleeping- 
rooms and a bath-room. 

There has also been built a small coal-shed, thirty-six feet 
by eleven. 

_ The cultivated land has averaged the usual quantity of 
produce, the chief articles of which, and the amount of each 
raised, are shown in the following list : — 


Hay. é : ‘ 10 tons. 
Corn (fodder) . : ; ; : Diem 
Corn ce : ‘ 63 WEEE: 
Oats : ps : ‘ ‘ , AT 
Potatoes . : : see OU aCe e 
Beets ( including mangolds) Ret > hd. 
Turnips . ; : : : : : Anes 
Onions . é ; : : Fee BO A we SS 
Tomatoes . : : : : SOM ae 
Cabbages . ; . ; 40 heads. 
Pumpkins : : : : At 
Squashes . : : : : ; 70 


During the year there have been dressed 1,565 pounds of — 
pork. 

The dairy has supplied the usual amount of butter and 
milk. 
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The live-stock comprises 1 horse, 2 oxen, 3 cows, 7 pigs, 
and 50 or more fowls. 

In past years the greatest drawback to the improvement 
of the island has been the want of sufficient fertilizing mate- 
rial; but the want has now been supplied ina degree. A 
tank sixty-five feet long, by thirty-eight wide, and five deep, 
has been built for the reception of street-sweepings and 
night-soil brought from the city. Its full capacity is about 
65 cords, and it now contains about 29. Built as an ex- 
periment, it has proved a great success. 

25 apple, 7 pear, and 10 ornamental trees have been set 
out and also 5 grape-vines. 

200 feet of drain-pipe have been laid, and the usual amount 
- of grading has been done. 

The quarantine steamer, “Samuel Little,” has required 
but little repairing during the past year. 

There have been two changes in the department during ” 
the year; that of the overseer, Mr. Jacob Severance, who, 
after filling his position faithfully for two years, resigned 
October 25. He was succeeded. by Mr. Frank D. Stevens. 
The Assistant Port-Physician, Dr. William G. Kimball, also 
resigned, March 21, to enter upon private practice. Dr. 
Clinton J. Ricker was appointed, on the same date, to fill the 
vacancy. 

I again take pleasure in acknowledging my indebtedness 
_ to Guy C. Underwood, Esq., Superintendent of Deer Island 
Institutions, for the many courtesies extended. 

In conclusion, I would speak of the faithfulness of all 
officers employed in this department, and also express my 
thanks to you, gentlemen, for the advice and counsel ex- 
tended to me at all times. 


Very respectfully, 


ALONZO S. WALLACE, M.D., 
Port Physician. 
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EXPENDITURES OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


HeEeauttH OFFice, Crry Hatt, 
May 1, 1878. 


To the Honorable Board of Health : — 


GENTLEMEN, — I herewith submit my report of the ex- 
penses of this department for the year ending April 30, 
1878 : — 


Amount appropriated . : : : . $865,000 00 
Amount expended 4 P 2 . snl fooG, H0Gqum 


Balance May 11,1878 . . . «  . ~ $8,493 89 


The above amount of $356,506.11 was expended as fol- 
lows : — 


For money paid for labor in sweeping. and 

cleaning the streets, and the removal of snow 

and ice from public walks, yards, and 

squares. -. $99,354 93 
Paid for labor, collection; and removal of house 

dirt and ashes i in city proper, South Boston, 

Highlands, Dorchester, Charlestown, and 

West Roxbury . : . 92,152 84 
Paid for labor in the collection and. removal of 

house offal from hotels, houses, stores, res- 

taurants, in city proper, South Boston, Dor- 

chester, Highlands, Charlestown ] : 60,503 40 
Foremen, feeders, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, 

watchmen, painters, harness-makers, and 


_ drivers of prison carriages . : 22,643 36 
For grain used at city stables, south and west, 
Boston Highlands, and Charlestown . : 16,618 24 


Paid for labor in cleaning cesspools in city 
proper, South Boston, East Boston, Charles- 
town, ct West Sete and Dor- 
chester. i 13,933 24 


Amount carried forward, $305,206 01 
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Amount brought forward, 

New horses and exchanges : 

For hay and straw used at city stables, south 
and west, Charlestown, and Boston Highlands 

For the collection and removal of ashes ‘in East 
Boston . 

Official roll of office, including Milk Inspector's 8 
office 

For the collection ‘and removal of house offal 
from East Boston, as per contract . 

Shovels, street hoes, broom cord, pick handles, 
hose, ‘and repairs on street put (Street 
Department) 

For stock and tools in blacksmith’s shop 

Water-rates, 1878 . 

Stock and tools in harness- -shop 

Fuel and gas for city stables . 

For the collection and removal of House offal 
from West Roxbury . : 

Repairs on stables, south, west, and Boston 
Highlands : 

Paints. oils, varnish, ap nantes ; 

Sawing and planing cesspool and other stock . 

Medical attendance on horses, and horse medi- 
cines 

Stock for making street ‘brooms : 

Shoeing horses, “West End stable and Charles- 
town : 

Stock for Seite consisting of curry-combs, 
brushes, blankets, age Epon ees manure- 
forks, etc. 

Shovels, baskets, and canvass-covers for eats, 
etc. (Ash Department) : 

Printing bill-heads, notices, blanks, ete. 

Milk Inspector’s Office, for analysis of milk, 
stationery, advertising, etc. 

East Boston Ferry passes for men and teams . 

Extra team work in collecting ashes, etc. 

Springs, flanges, manure-forks, hose, buckets, 
and bucket-bottoms, bails, etc. (Offal De- 
partment ) : : 

Stock and tools of wheelwright shop 

Stationery for office and stable use 

Advertising . A 

Sawing and planing cesspool and other stock . 


Amount carried forward, 


$305,206. 


11d 
8,989 
6,199 
7,750 
2,750 


1,954 
1,786 
1,185 
1,176 
Lit 


950 


288 
284 
187 
186 
140 


$355,126 
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Amount brought forward, 


Incidental expenses as follows : — 


Refreshments and carriage-hire 

Edward Carnes, for care and dis- 
posal of house offal in Charles- 
town, for years 1876 and 1877 . 

One second-hand buggy 

Oil and axle grease 

Dr. Martin, for setting broken arm 
of employé, while in discharge of 
his duties 

Short-hand report of hearing re- 
lating to Roxbury Canal nuisance 

Grain-bags . 

Padlocks, duprllpGles, hinges, keys, 
etc. 

Buffalo-robes : 

Directories for office and: stables : 

Lard, oil, matches, salt, stove- 
polish, flour, and vinegar . 

Fairbanks’ platform scale. 

Stabling horses at East Boston and 
West Roxbury 

New lanterns and repairs on old 
ones : 

Silver-plating on  dasher irons of 
buggies and wagons. ; 

Washing bedding and ake ity 
stables 

Ice furnished city stables 

“Daily Advertiser” (office use) 

Ticking, sheeting, cotton, etc. 

Removing night-soil, city stables . 

Remnants of carpeting for blank- 
ets . : 

Rubber horse-covers 

Curtains and curtain tacks 

Repairing water-pots 

Weekly dial, office use 

Stone coal-scuttle 

Umbrella for open wagon 

Lumber for office use . 

Horse-cover and hood . 

Moth exterminator 


Amounts carried forward, 


$355,126 99 


$406 90 


300 00 
165 00 
58 36 


50 00 


bo 2 bD Go Oo C2 OO HE GS OD 
or 
i) 


$1,369 82 $355,126 99 
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Amounts brought forward, $1,369 82 $355,126 99 


Newdoor . : > ; LAD) 
Copy of Edson’s patent : : 2 30 
Window-glass.. ; ; : VA UE 
One box of cartridges . , , 1 00 
Repairing clock . ° : 1 50 


ee 1,379 12 


$356,506 11 
There have been deposited for collection during 
the year bills amounting to ; : sO Sil (amo 


_ There has been paid into the City Treasury 

and the amount credited this department for 
material sold during the same period, as fol- 
lows : 


Sale of ashes 4 ‘ , ; : : $8,115 68 
Old material sold. . : : ; : 294 63 
Sale of street dirt : : : ; : 1,469 09 
Labor (removing ashes) ; s : : 43 32 
Manure sold ba lata . : : : 1,055 00 
Offal sold. : : ‘ : : ; yavep iN eeay f 
Conveying prisoners. " : : : 2,269 00 
Removing ashes . : : : : : 1,733 75 
All other sources . : ; : ‘ : 54 99 


Total amount collected : Mt - $45,035 03 


Peano tian eet erie | 
PRISON CARRIAGES. 


There have been conveyed during the past year from the 
several station-houses to the city prison, under the Court- 
house, for which the Police Department is charged 25 cents 
per head : — 

6,973 males; 2,103 females. Total, 9,076. 


Conveyed without charge (county prisoners) as fol- 
lows : — 


Court-house to Jail é ; , ; ; 2,075 
Jail to Court-house . A : j 756 
Court-house to House of Gamtection ‘ 4 ; 517 
Court-house to Deer Island steamer .  . ite 5492) 
East Boston to Deer Island steamer . : ‘ 228 


Amount carried forward, 9,068 
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Amount brought forward, 9,068 


East Boston to Jail .. ; : : : é 78 
Jail to East Boston . i i , , 37 
East Boston to House of Gorredtion : ; : 19 
House of Correction to Albany Railroad d ‘ 25 
Court-house to Albany Railroad . : : 102 
East Boston to Albany Railroad . . : 1 
South Boston to steamer “J. P. Beaieee 3 : 509 
South Boston to Jail . * : : 214 


From Jail to Court-house . : : : 5 38 


Total number conveyed . } : 8 1LO3OSL 


AsuHeEs, STREET DiRT, ETO. 


Collected by city teams : — 


No. loads of ashes ‘ : : : ; of LEC, G00 
“< ‘¢ gtreet dirt ‘ . ; : - 98,094 
‘ce ‘* cesspool matter : . L ~ 10,8838 


Total ‘ : ; ; : : . 186,612 


The teams owned and employed by this department are as 
follows : — 


54 carts for ashes. 

31 ‘ss street: dirt. 

42 wagons for offal. 

12 ‘* _eesspools. 
9 sweeping-machines. 
3 prison carriages. 

6 water-carts. 
1 market team. 


ASHES 


from hotels, tenement houses, and stores are collected by the 
city teams twice in each week, and from dwellings once a 
week. Bills for the sale of ashes and other material are 
forwarded to the City Collector. 


House OFFAL 


from dwellings is collected three times a week during the 
summer, and twice in each week during the winter; from 
hotels, markets, and restaurants it is collected daily. 
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CESSPOOLS | 


belonging to the city are cleaned by this department, and 
their contents conveyed to a dump, and immediately cov- 
ered with ashes. 475 new covers have been furnished to 
supply the place of such as have been found defective. 


STREET—CLEANING. 


The streets are swept 9 months of the year; the principal 
thoroughfares are swept daily, and others twice in each week. 
There are 4 gangs of men, with 7 foremen superintending 
the work. To accomplish this there are 9 sweeping-machines, 
71 sweepers, 31 carts with their drivers, 31 helpers, 6 water- 
carts, and 3 men at the dump. The extent of territory 
swept is 1844 miles per week. 


In the 


200 horses, with harnesses, at $250 - $50,000 
4 express harnesses, at $25. : : 100 
11 light harnesses, at $25 . : : ; 275 
2 spare lead harnesses, at $15 . ‘ ‘ 30 

1 breast harness ois old? : : 10 
10 collars, at $1 ‘ ; ; : 10 
55 pairs hames, at $5 : - : ; 275 
1 hoisting harness . : : : . 20 
237 halters, at $1 2 i : : 237 
168 strings sleigh-bells, at TBM, ; ; 126 
43 shaft-girths, at $1.75. ! : : 75 
20 pairs reins, at $3.25 d . ’ 65 
10 sweat-collars, at $1.50 . F : L oe 
20 collar-pads, at .20 : . ; : 4 
10 horse-slings, at $1 : : : : 10 
7 new cart-breechings, at $10 . : ; 70 

1 new breast-harness : - : : 50 

2 new cart-saddles, at $20 : ; 7 40 

2 old cart-saddles . : : : ; 5 
18 offal breechings, at $7 . : . 2 126 
7 rubber horse-covers ; ; : Hy) 

6 pair new winkers, at $2.50 . : : 15 

4 pair hip-ornaments, at .25 . : . 1 
10 iron hame-fasteners, at .50 . : : 5 
9 hame-straps, at .50 ; 4 
206 woollen blankets with girths, at $2 : 412 
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SCHEDULE OF CITY PROPERTY 
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South, West, Boston Highlands, and Charlestown 


Stables. 


carts for collecting ashes and street dirt, 


at $100. A : - 13,300 
one-horse wagons for collecting house- 

offal, at $125. ; «Mh gee Go 
one-horse cesspool wagons, at $150 » |» 2,400 
express wagons, at $50 : ° : 250 


open offal wagons, at $50 yj. : : 150 


Amount carried Jorward, $75,460 


—— See 


75 
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Amount brought forward, 
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71 


cart-wrenches : 
vehicles for conveying prisoners 
open wagons, at $75 
hay-rigging . 

top-buggies . 

covered carriages . 


sleds for conveying ashes and offal, at $50. 


sleighs, at $60 

pungs . 

hand-sleds, for removing ae at $3 
drag-boxes, for removing snow, at $1 
snow-drags, at $1 

snow-ploughs, at $10 
sweeping-machines, at $150 . 

lbs. No. 2 reeds, at .20 : 

brush rolls filled, with flanges, at $25 
brush rolls without flanges, at $24 
lb. brace thread . 


_lot sweeping-machine patterns 


brush flanges, at $2 : 
set composition boxes with oil-cup 


composition crank eccentrics, at $2.25 . 


composition pawl-lifters, at .75 

oil-cups, at .12 

oil-tubes, at .10 . 

pitch-pan and table 

lbs. bass, at .13 : 

hay-cutter for cutting bass 

water-carts, at $150 

offal chisels, at $2 

offal-buckets, at .50 

water-pots (lot) . 

goosenecks . 

bundles broom-stuff, at 08. 

baskets (lot) : 
4-bushel baskets, at $1. 50 

ice-chisels, at $2.50 

dipping-poles, at $2 

cesspool-hooks, at $1 


10 cesspool tools, at $3 a set 
230 lbs. axle-grease, at .10. 
6 tool-houses, at she 


6 
115 


lanterns 
cart-covers, at $1. 


Amount carried forward, 


$75,460 


150 
7,500 
480 


$91,797 


16 
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Amount brought forward, $91;79% 16 
37 cart-covers, new, at $2.50 . ‘ : B28 Ue 

1 clipping-machine . : . : 3 00 
141,70, tons hay, at $17. 50. ‘ ; oia'2,471 88 
198,00, tons straw, at $14. ; : . 270 20 
385 bushels oats, at .37 : : ; : 142''45 
2 bushels meal, at .57 , : : A 1 14 
100 lbs. shorts, at $1.20... ‘ 4 , Le20 
125 old street hoes, at .25 . : : ep as 


226 steel and iron shovels (new), at $1. se 339 00 
338“ fs ch (old), at .50 : 169 00 


354 steel 6 66 S0S.1an. ; 354 00 
162 = <** hoes, at $1.25 ; F ; ; 202 50 
1 rammer : : : - 3 00 
5 hay-cutters, at $10 ; F : : 50 00 
6 six-tined forks, at $2. : A A 12 00 


165 water-pails, at .50 ; : : : 82 50 
39 manure-forks, at .50  . : , . 19 50 
26 hay-forks, at $1 . : : j ‘ 26 00 


4 pair steps, at $3. , nes Fe : 12 00 
2 stagings : : : . : . 20 00 
2 window-frames . : : : : 5 00 
1 spare tool-chest . ; : : : 5 00 
6 spare grain-chests : : : “ 50 00 
29 manure-hooks, at .50 . 5 ‘ ‘ 14 50 
5 feed-troughs and tools . : ; : 100 00 
Lot horse medicines. : d : 5 00 

3 wheelbarrows 3 ; ; ; ; 5 00 
Rubber hose (lot) ; : : : 15 00 
Lot leather hose . : ah ine ‘ 50 00 

5 tackle and falls. : : : : 75 00 
8 lbs. sponge, at $1.50. ‘ : ; 12 00 
2 dust-brushes : : i ; 1 00 
(22 galls. neat’s-foot oil, at 90. : : 19 80 
2 furnaces and copper boilers . ; : 75 00 
2 hoisting blocks. : ; ; : 4 00 
4 copper boilers. ‘ “ : : 10 00 
3 gas-lighters . : ; : : : 4 00 
3 dripping-pans : . ; t : 20 00 
16 four-tined forks, at $1 . : : : 16 00 
20 hay-hooks, at .25. A : : : 5 00 
9 galvanized iron hods . : : — 2 00 
Curry combs and brushes (ot) : : 50 00 
2,000 lbs. copperas, at .01} . ; : 25 00 


3 iron bedsteads . ; ; : : 10 00 


Amount carried forward, $96,678 58 
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Amount brought Ye 


10 
4 


1,000 


ladders 

grease jacks . 

watch clocks, at $95 

hydrant wrenches, at $3 
composition hydrant chucks . 
reflector lanterns . : 
Ibs. rubber packing, at 5 e 
carriage covers 

Stock and tools in wheelwright’s shop 
cesspool covers, at $1 

broom handles, at .80 . 

offal bucket errors) at 06} 
doz. bucket bottoms, at .06 . 
doz. new offal buckets, at $3. 
doz. bucket handles, at .75 . 
old cart hind-boards, at .50 . 
brass flange for offal wagon . 
feet oak boards, at $50 per M 
feet spruce boards, at 2 sips M 
mauls, at .25 : 

scrapers, at .10 . 

feet of hickory, at tO 

sets light wheels . 

hubs, ‘at Nie 

feet unfinished stocks’ at 10 
felloes, at .16 : 
spokes, at .15 . 

feet Canada pine, at $50 per M 
sets offal wagon wheels 

sets buggy hubs, at $1.25 
pair cart-wheels 

sets light rims, at $2. 15 

pair buge y shafts, at $1 

light spokes, at .08 

lot wood screws and tacks 
lock sticks, at .75 : 
pairs finished shafts, ay $5 
steam-boxes . ‘ 
hind-boards to carts, at $2. 25 
grindstones . : : 
pair hub rammers 

lot of old wheels . 

cross-cut saws : 

feet of ash, at .08. 


Amount carried forward, 


$96,678 


10 


10 
80 


$99,958 23 
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Amount brought forward, 


4,400 feet of spruce plank, at $14 per M 


5 old oftal-bodies 


pairs unfinished meals at $7 
boxing machine 


Stock and tools in blacksmith’s shop 


crowbars, at $2. 
pickaxes, at $1.50 
Lot iron gutters 


lbs. cart and wagon axles, at: 053 


wagon springs, at LO 
lbs. patent shoes, at .07 
Ibs. shoe nails, at .204 . 
lbs. cast steel, at .16 
lbs. refined iron, at .02 


) Ibs. Norway iron, at .034 


Ibs. corking steel, at .07,% 
lbs. old horseshoes, at .O1 

Ibs. old iron, at .04 E 

Ibs. band iron, at .024 . : 
lbs. cast-iron sled shoes, at .03 
Ibs. spring steel, at 088 


lbs. horse-shoe iron, at $70. 50 per ton 
lbs. sharpened shoes (new), at .12 


$99, 958 23 


Ibs. toed and heeled shoes (new), at 104 246 33 


lbs. smooth shoes (new), at .08 


291 ibs. bar shoes (new), at .14. 


3 

2 
1,000 
3 

104 


= 
— 
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sets brand irons : 
farrier’s knives, at $1 each 4 
38-inch dog nails 

sets numbers é 

lbs. old wagon- Renee, ‘at .01 
wheel machine 

boring machine 

tire upsetter . 

tire-bender 

lot bolts, rivets, and lag screws 
lot horse rasps and files 
drilling-machine 

set small scales 

platform scale. 

lbs. castings, at .03 

letter dies, at .50. 

doz. iron pawls : 

iron regulators, at .50 . 


Amount carried Sorward : 


$102,953 20 
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Amount brought forward, $102,953 
4 sets broom boxes, at $1 , : 4 
9 sweeping-machine chains, at $3.50. 31 
1 galvanized steam boiler 4) 
4 bolt-cutters, at $9. 36 
1 press punch. : 137 
145 lbs. Plderoiedemtn at 08}. : ig 
2,157 lbs. odds and ends OE iron, at 035 19 
1 lot chain : : . Pe 
1, lot E. C. bolts 34 
1 lot washers . : 3 
Stock and tools in harness-shop ; ; 127 

Office furniture, beds, bedding, etc., of 

stables, south, west, Boston ‘Highlands 
maaiCHaesten 250 
2 pieces ticking 12 
4 hanks broom, cord, 5 ibs. , at 25 1 
7 bags salt, at $1. 50 b 10 
i) pairs cesspool boots, at $5 45 
260 grain bags, at .25. 65 
2 poultice boots, at $3 6 
5 street blankets, at $4 . 20 
Stock and tools in paint-shop 333 
10 carriage-weights, at $1 . 10 
4 muzzles, at $2 8 
1 horse-duster : r 
17 new blankets, carpeting, at $5 85 
6 knee-robes ; 15 
9 buffalo robes 45 
1 wool skin 3 
50. Ibs. buffalo hair, Ai B10. 5 


$104,290 77 


BoarRpD oF HEALTH. 


67 


Horst Stock ACCOUNT. 


1877. 1877. 
May 1. On hand 197 | June 21 
s¢ 12. Bought tee aly 6 
pare alii iF 2| Aug. 14 
Pe Oreritteg  Wtes 1 Shy ania IY by 
Bray ae mee 2 Ave iy 
I-) 0) a 3 A aoe 
66 nh 66 ‘ih 6% 94 
Ot pues ans 2 | Sept. 11 
INOVG Locuapce 2 pony Alka! 
1878. Oct. 18 
ean pseu) 48 Ze NOV? 
PED cL 5" eed eGiie: 1. 

ESCs Ea 2 | 1878. 
a 1 | Feb. 19. 
SLE Baca 1) Mar. 15: 
oa A eS 1 | April 3. 
April 18 . 2 So Nt 
222 oven 
naz G. 
May 1. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE W. FORRISTALL, 


. Exchanged, 
. sold, 
. Killed, 


. Died, 
. Killed, 
. Exchanged, 


. Killed, 
. Exchanged, 
. Died, 


66 


al ae ON coe oo NO ee 


Exchanged, 

Killed, 

Exchanged, 

Mt. Hope Ceme- 
tery, i 

Mt. Hope Ceme- 
tery, 

Killed, 1 

On hand, 201 


222 


rH pH bo 


Superintendent. 
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CITY OF BOSTON, 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 


Fifty-Third and Fifty-Fourth Locations. 


In Board oF ALDERMEN, July 15, 1878. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Metropolitan Railroad Company for leave to 
extend its turnout-track on Atlantic Avenue, respectfully 
recommend the passage of the accompanying order. 


For the Committee, 


THOS. J. WHIDDEN, 


Chairman. 


FIFTY-THIRD LOCATION. 


Ordered, That, in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the Metropolitan Railroad Company to lay down tracks 
in several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to extend its turnout-track on Atlantic 
avenue, from Arch wharf to Pearl street; said extension 
being shown by red lines ona plan drawn by H. A. Case, 
Civil Engineer, dated June 24, 1878, and deposited in the 
office of the Superintendent of Streets. The right to lay 
down the track located by this order is upon the condition 
that the whole work of laying down said track, and the form 
of rail to be used, shall be under the direction and to the 
satisfaction of the Committee on Paving and the Superin- 
tendent of Streets, and shall be approved by them; also, 
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upon condition that the said Metropolitan Railroad Company 
shall accept this order of location, and shall agree in writing 
to comply with the ‘conditions therein contained, and shall 
file said acceptance and agreement with the City Clerk 
within thirty days of the date of its passage; otherwise it 
shall be null and void. 

’ Read twice and passed. 

S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


FIFTY-FOURTH LOCATION. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, July 15, 1878. 


Ordered, That, in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the Metropolitan Railroad Company to lay down tracks in 
several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to lay down a turnout-track on Wash- 
ington street, Dorchester, commencing at a point one hun- 
dred and forty-four feet south of Columbia street, and 
extending in a southerly direction on said street three hun- 
dred and eighteen feet; said turnout-track being shown by 
red lines on a plan drawn by H. A. Case, Civil Engineer, 
dated June 10, 1878, and deposited in the oflice ‘of. the 
Superintendent of Streets. 

The right to lay down the track located by this order is 
upon the condition that the whole work of laying down said 
track and the form of rail to be used shall be under the 
direction of the Committee on Paving and the Superin- - 
tendent of Streets, and shall be approved by them; also, 
upon the condition that the space occupied by said track and 
the space between said track and the main track shall be 
paved with small granite blocks, to the satisfaction of said 
Superintendent of Streets ; also, upon condition that the said 
Metropolitan Railroad Company shall accept this order of 
location, and shall agree in writing to comply with the con- 
ditions therein contained, and shall file said acceptance and 
agreement with the City Clerk within thirty days of the ube 
af its passage ; otherwise it shall be null and void. 


Read twice and passed. 
S. F, McCLEARY, 
City Clerk, 
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CITY OF 


a 


DEFINING THE POWERS AND DUTIES 


OF THE 


Board OF POLICE COMMISSIONERS, 


ESTABLISHING THE SALARIES OF THE OFFICERS AND 
MEMBERS OF THE POLICE FORCE. 


Passed July 31, 1878. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


In the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight: 


AN ORDINANCE Der nina THE Powers AND DUTIES OF 
THE BOARD OF POLICE COMMISSIONERS OF THE CITY OF 
Boston. 


Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the 
City of Boston in City Council assembled, as follows : — 


Section 1. The Board of Police Commissioners shall 
organize annually on the first Monday of May, by the 
choice of one of their members to be chairman, and by the 
choice of a suitable person, not a member of the Board, to 
be clerk. The maximum number of captains, inspectors, 
sergeants, patrolmen, clerks, and other members of the 
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Police Department is hereby established as _ follows, 
namely : — 


One Captain for each Police Division. 

One Chief Inspector and Six Inspectors for duty at Super- 
intendent’s office. 

One Inspector of Carriage Licenses. ‘ 

One Inspector of Wagon Licenses. 

One Assistant to Inspectors of Carriage and Wagon Licenses, 
with the grade and pay of Patrolman. 

One Inspector of Pawnbrokers. 

One Assistant Inspector of Pawnbrokers, with grade and 
pay of Patrolman. 

One Inspector of Intelligence Offices. 

Two Lieutenants at each Police Station. 

Two Patrol Sergeants for each Police Division. 

Seven Special Sergeants for duty at police head-quarters, City 
Hall corridors, and Superintendent’s office, including 
two for clerical service in Superintendent’s office. 

One Clerk to Superintendent of Police. 

611 Patrolmen. 

Ten House Watchmen for public buildings. 

One officer to attend Courts, appointed by the Maren) as 
provided by Chapter 198, Acts of 1878, with rank and 
pay of Inspector. 

1 Keeper of City Lock-ups. 

2 Assistant Keepers of City Lock-ups. 

1 Steward of City Lock-ups. 

1 First Officer of Police Steamboat. 

1 Engineer of Police Steamboat. 

1 Fireman of Police Steamboat. 

2 Deck-hands of Police Steamboat. 


And such Assistant Clerks for duty in the License Depart- 
ment as the law may from time to time require. 


Secr. 2. Any member of the department to whom is en- 
trusted the collection or custody of the public money may 
be required to give such bond as shall be determined by the 
Board of Police Commissioners. 

Sect. 3. The Board of Police Commissioners shall annu- 
ally, on or before the fifteenth day of February, send to 
the Auditor of Accounts an estimate in detail of the appro- 
priations required for the maintenance of the police depart- 
ment during the next financial year. 

Sror. 4. The Board of Police Commissioners shall annu- 
ally, in the month of May or June, present to the City 
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Council a report made up to and including the thirtieth day 
of the preceding April, containing a full and particular 
statement of the doings of the department during the pre- 
ceding year, and the condition of the police force at the 
time of making up the report. Said Board shall send to the 
Mayor daily a statement showing the number of officers 
on duty, the number of arrests made during the preceding 
twenty-four hours, the causes of arrest, together with such 
other facts as may serve to show the amount of duty per- 
formed by the department since the preceding report. Said 
Board shall also send to the City Council, monthly, a state- 
ment giving the names of all persons appointed for duty in 
the department during the preceding month; the names of 
members of the police force promoted; the names of mem- 
bers of the said force, if any, who have been honorably 
mentioned in general orders, who have been honorably or 
dishonorably discharged, or retired on pensions, with the 
amount of the pension, and also the sums, if any, appro- 
priated for the relief of their families. 

Secor. 5. When in any emergency the Mayor assumes 
command of the whole or any part of the police force he 
shall first notify the Board of Police Commissioners of his 
intention so to do by a written notice left at the office of 
said Board, and immediately after assuming such command 
he shall give public notice thereof, through one or more of 
the daily papers published in the city, stating in such notice 
the emergency which has called for the action. 

Sect. 6. When in any emergency the Board of Police 
Commissioners appoint special patrolmen without pay, as 
authorized under the provisions of Section 7, Chap. 244 of 
the Acts of the year 1878, they shall communicate their 
action without delay to the Mayor and the City Council. 

Secr. 7. The offices of the Police Commissioners and of 
the Superintendent of Police shall be open at all suitable 
times, under the direction of the Police Commissioners, for 
the purpose of’ receiving complaints respecting offences 
against the laws and ordinances, and violations committed 
by the members of the police force against the rules and 
regulations of the police department. 

Secor. 8. The Board of Police Commissioners shall have 
general superintendence of all property belonging to the city 
used by the police department; shall have power to authorize 
the sale or exchange thereof, with the exception of real 
estate, when, in their judgment, expedient; and, within the 
limits of the appropriation made for the same, shall have 
power to authorize the purchase of what is needed therefor. 

Sror. 9. The members of the police force may, when off 
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duty or in reserve, receive for their own use one witness-fee 
for each day’s attendance before the grand jury or the superior 
or supreme courts ; all other witness fees earned by members 
of the said force shall be paid over to the City Collector, and 
shall be kept as a separate fund, and be invested and managed 
by the Mayor, Treasurer, and Auditor of the city, for the 
time being, who shall be trustees thereof. The income of 
the said fund shall be applied to the relief of persons who 
have received an honorable discharge from the police force 
by reason of sickness, age, or other inability, and who are, 
in consequence thereof, in necessitous circumstances; and 
also to the relief of the widows and orphans in necessitous 
circumstances of police officers who have died while in the 
service of the city. Said trustees may make such rules and 
regulations for the appropriation and disbursement of the 
interest of said fund as they may deem expedient, subject, 
however, to such orders or ordinances as the City Council 
may from time to time adopt. 

Secor. 10. The Board of Police Commissioners is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise all the powers con- 
ferred by the statutes of the Commonwealth and the ordi- 
nances of the city upon the Board of Aldermen or the mayor 
and aldermen, in relation to licensing, regulating, and re- 
straining theatrical exhibitions, public shows and _ public 
amusements, billiard tables, bowling alleys, auctioneers, 
hawkers and pedlers, carriages, wagons and other vehicles, 
intelligence offices, itinerant musicians, pawnbrokers, and 
dealers in second-hand articles and old junk. The rules and 
regulations of the Board of Aldermen, in relation to car- 
riages, wagons, and other vehicles, places of amusement, 
intelligence offices, itinerant musicians, and pawnbrokers, 
shall continue in force until otherwise ordered by the said 
Police Commissioners; and the superintendents of wagons 
and trucks, hacks and carriages, pawnbrokers, intelligence 
offices, and dealers in second-hand articles and old junk, now 
in office, shall continue to hold their several offices until 
removed by the said Commissioners. 

Secr. 11. There shall be appointed annually, in the 
month of January, a Joint Committee of the City Council on 
the Police Department, consisting of two aldermen and three 
councilmen. It shall be the duty of said committee to ex- 
amine, as often as once in each month, the records and 
accounts of the Police Commissioners, and also to examine 
all applications for appropriations for the Police Departinent 
and report thereon to the City Council. 

Sect. 12. The ordinances relating to the police depart- 
ment, on pages 617 to 621 inclusive, in the edition of 
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statutes and ordinances for the year 1876, and all other 
ordinances and parts thereof inconsistent herewith, are hereby 
repealed 


In Common Counc, July 18, 1878. 
Passed. Sent up for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN POPE, 
President. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, July 29, 1878. 
Concurred. 


Seay Hes EN 


Chairman. 


Approved July 31, 1878. 
HENRY L. PIERCE, 
Mayor. 
A true copy. Attest: 
| S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


AN ORDINANCE ‘ro EstaBiuisH THE SALARIES OF THE 
OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE POLICE FORCE. 


Beit ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of 
the City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as fol- 
lows : — 


Section 1. The salary of the Superintendent of Police 
shall be at the rate of Three Thousand Dollars per annum. 

‘Secor. 2. The salary of the Deputy Superintendent of 
Police shall be at the rate of Two Thousand Three Hundred 
Dollars per annum. 

Sror. 3. The salaries of Captains of Police shall be at the 
rate of Your Dollars per day. 

Sect. 4. The salary of the Chief Inspector shall be at 
the rate of Hour Dollars per day. 

Sect. 5. The salaries of Inspectors and Mrentenace shall 
be at the rate of Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per day. 

Secr. 6. The salaries of Assistant Inspectors shall be at 
the rate of Three Dollars per day. 

Secor. 7. The salaries of Sergeants of Police shall be at 
the rate of Three Dollars and Twenty-five Cents per day. 
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Srot. 8. The salaries of House Watchmen shall be at the 
rate of Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per day. 

Sect. 9. The salaries of Patrolmen in the police force, 
appointed prior to the twenty-seventh day of March, 1877, 
shall be at the rate of Three Dollars per day. The salaries 
of Patrolmen appointed subsequent to the twenty-seventh 
day of March,. 1877, shall, for the first year’s service, be at 
the rate of TJ'wo Dollars and Fifty Cents per day; for the 
second year’s service, at the rate of Two Dollars and ‘Seventy- 
jive Cents per day ; and for the third and each succeeding 
year of service, at the rate of Three Dollars per day. 

Sect. 10. The salary of the Clerk to the Board of Police 
Commissioners shall be at the rate of One Thousand Five 
Hundred Dollars per annum. 

Sect. 11. The salary of the Clerk to the Superintendent 
shall be at the rate of One Thousand Five Hundred Dollars 
per annum. 

Sect. 12. This ordinance shall take effect upon the re- 
organization of the Police Department, as provided in section 
3 of chap. 244 of the Acts of 1878, and until such reorgan- 
ization the salaries of the officers and members of the Police 
Department shall continue to be paid at the rates last estab- 
lished by the City Council. 

Secr. 13. The salaries of the persons enumerated in this 
ordinance shall be payable monthly, subject to the deduction 
of any and all sums due from said persons to the city. 


In Common Covuncit, July 18, 1878. 


Passed. 
BENJAMIN POPE, 
President. 
In BoarpD oF ALDERMEN, July 29, 1878. 
Passed. 


S. B. STEBBINS, 
Chairman. 


Approved July 31, 1878. 
HENRY L. PIERCE, 
Mayor. 


A true copy. Attest: 
S. F. MoCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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CITY OF 


“) eA c5* 


AUDITORS MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1878-79, 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
City Harty, August 5, 1878. 


To THE HONORABLE CiTy COUNCIL : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1878-79, as shown in the books in his 
office, August 1, 1878, including the August draft, — being 
four monthly payments of the financial year, — exhibiting 
the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1877-78, the amount drawn August 1, the 
total expenditures, and the balance of each appropriation 
unexpended at that date. In cases of special appropriations 
made by the City Council, covered by loans and transfers, 
only the amount of loans negotiated is placed under the head 
of appropriations with the transfers, and only the balances 
of said amounts not expended from last year appear. The 
total expenditures charged to these appropriations covering 
loans negotiated and transfers, may be found in the table 
on the last page. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


eee u__BO_ORONOQN_qDNNS—' 


August Draft, 
including 
Treasurer’s 
payments 


Amount of 
each Appro- 
priation. 


Expenditures 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATION. for 1878-79. 


Additional Supply of Water* .......... 
Advertising .......ccrccccvccccesce cove 
Architect’s Department ...--eeeeeeeeees 
BATIMOFIER se desioeeccleciscc ee oveervesecs ee 
Assessors’ Department..... eoccesscccse 
Auditor’s Department........seeeeeeeee 
Bells and Clocks ..... ote inteie se sjeiaia ote Bl 
Board of Health...... SSSRa0 SIS SS chaC 
Boston Harbor....-+.e- Bisa isisiafeiatcle ni sileie.e 
Bridges ......cccccecccscncccccccccceses 
Broadway Extension (loan) . bison sities sein 
Burnt District (loan) ....scesssceeee oer 
Cedar Grove Cemetery, 

Add Revenue received, $2,547 27 
Chelsea Bridge ....--.+e-- Bratsteisin i's pee 
Chestnut Hill Driveway ......---se.eee- 
City Debt (payment to Sinking cs 

Commissioners) ....ecccceeee SOSAC 
City Debt: 
Received from Commis- 
sioners, $830,691 27 

Revenue, $72,000 00 

Sinking Funds, 758,691 27 

Redemption of City 

Debt Proper, 

Redemption Cochitu- 

ate Water Debt, 

Cost of Redemption, 
City Hospital .....-.+- Seva petaesic bo belee 
City Registrar’s Departm ent.. De teceee aves 
Cochituate Water Werks: 

$202,305 4 


$821,205 00 


Revenue, 

Running expenses, $85,643 10 

Interest, 61,311 50 

Proportion paid under 

contract, 4,093 38 

Collector’s Department .........2e0- Fe‘ 
NDOIMTMOM CLOT iereins sos cleo sls ele'o)s'ss.cie S's sis" 
Completion Weat Chester Park, ete. v0. 
Contingent Funds: 

Joint Committees ....... Ris ae inteleteitiess a 

MIAUOT ncccn sac cicun cle eels celcccle sole boc 

Board of Aldermen Sit ObaeBooe ements 

Common Councils ts rete veas oe ae 
County of SuffolK.....scccssceccccccecs 
Deeds, Real Estate Advertising, etc. 

Add Revenue receiv ed, $1,790 05 
Fast Boston Ferries.............. Py. 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) . eens 
Engineer’s Department. .....++++++.++- 
Engine House and Land, Fulton 8t..... 
Englich High and Latin ‘School Build- 

INQBT ceca vecccecrccssscccence eevees 
Evergreen Cemetery : 

Add Revenue received ............. 
Fencing and Grading around Army 

and Navy Monument.......c..++-. 


Carried Forward. ..seorevcceeress 


1$344,856 72 


1,400 00 
12,000 00 
20,000 00 
94,000 00 
15,900 00 
3,400 00 
55,000 00 
4,500 00 
55,000 00 
280,680 21 

3351,910 92 


44,155 61 


59,910 32 
4,000 00 


664,903 00 


125,000 00 
9,800 00 


43,600 00 
45,000 00 
627,990 27 


3,000 00 
1,500 00 
2,000 00 
2,500 00 
400,000 00 


79,570 66 


165,000 00 
813,569 79 
27,000 00 
920,000 00 


1060,521 09 
111,380 67 


$2,682,549 26 


in July. 


$74,082 52 
126 08 


44,500 00 


9,571 02 
569 25 


25,017 42 
55,996 50 
71 00 


3,422 46 


554 76 
18,499 66 


360 56 
22,078 83 


27,136 93 
161 75 


$307,969 20 


427 40 
4,133 70 
4,664 82 

52,958 26 
5,061 95 
479 87 
18,213 68 
1,063 19 
13,406 69 


830,691 27 


38,434 11 
2,300 67 


151,047 98 


13,495 34 
23,702 87 


102,289 52 
2,604 96 
68,087 86 


Ceesereresrene+|steeeeeeeeeeses 


56,402 70 
744 15 


eee ee eee seen s el essere eeseeree 


$320,593 76 | $1,718,622 28 
| 


LD 


Balance 
Unexpended. 


$36,887 52 
972 60 
7,866 30 
15,335 18 
41,041 74 
10,838 05 
2,920 13 
36,786 32 
3,436 81 
41,593 31 
80,680 21 
351,910 92 


18 16 


9,279 15 
3,034 26 


664,903 00 


86,565 89 
7,499 33 


51,257 03 


30,104 66 
21,297 18 
25,715 25 


1,537 31 
297,710 48 


8,755 75 


96,912 14 
13,569 79 
18,854 80 
20,000 00 


4,118 39 
636 52 
3,500 00 


$2,001,260 58 


1 Brought from last year, $94,856 72 T Brought from last year, $9,570 66 

Loans, 250,000 00 § Brought from last year, 13,569 79 
2 Brought from last year, 80.680 21 ® Brought from last year, 45,000 00 
3 Brought from last year, 351,910 92 Transferred to Public Park, Back Bay, a 000 00 
4 Brought from last year, 1,155 61 10 Brought from last year, 0,521 09 
5 Brought from last year, 9,910 32 11 Brought from last year, "180 67 
6 Brought from last year, , 27,990 27 


* Total appropriations, $5,100,000 ; 


loan negotiated, $100,000. 


loans negotiated, premium on said loans, and transfer from 
Reserved Fund, $4,712,886 80; loan not negotiated, $350,000. 
t Total appropriation $365,000, loan authorized $350,000 ; 


AUDITOR’s MontrHiuy EXHIBIT. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought forward oecescccccceeses 
Fire Alarm Telegraph.......... 
Fire Department .......00+s.0 lS eine ediatcle 
Francis Street School-house .....e...ee. 
Grammar School-house, Brighton Dis- 
Grammar School- house, Washington | 
PURE EEE, 1s. 0's oo ate S40 aalels Scceetcracwecrd 
Health Department. Riad tases © occcereccccs 
Home for Poor, Deer Island..........e. 
Improved Sewerage*...... 


eeeesestecsese 


incidental FIX DONGEB ccc ac oo 6 0 eld cake eich 
Add income on Foss and Babcock 
HUIS, BLOS. 00 SoG oc.0cicie p.cieieinenis ° 


Inspection of eh ay ae - SGGOKIE OC OC 
Interest and Premium. 


eeeereres 


HGATAISIT A, 50 sc o.0h syste PAS die e's, <lone seieieye 
Law Department sore aie Sibwidia «06 ele duis se ain 
Liquor License Expenses: t 
Add Revenue received, $100, 602.00.. 
Markets...... Sleip ainly fiseih eee oie 61a c\e Oe epecee 


Mount Hope Cemetery : 
Add Revenue received, $2, ae O Tastee 


Mystic Sewer (loan)..... Biatcis Gata Pclattele 
Mystic Water Works: 
Revenue, $29,938.26.........-. Sohoe 
Running expenses, $35,751.02....... 
Interest, $20,791,752 6s. cccccccccccee 
Proportions paid under contracts... 
New Boiler-house, Jail........... decree 
New Lunatic Hospital..... Sno oh ciele'ee bins 
Northampton-street District............ 
IGT BIMS  . «'< o s.clsi afits's - Seqeeasedc rhs F 
Overseers of the Poor Bieisin ols ioisin sionals ctaiahe 
Park Departmentics ..055...cccece SOUS 
Park Nursery, Austin Farm. ita lererere arora ‘ 
Paving, etc..... ¢ ateloiais'eb o olele Sale loafers enter 
BUG AEs cc'y e scieiet eeicidele f OMEE bias ecse 
Primary School. house, City Point...... 
Primary School-house, Polk street...... 
Primary School-house, Sherwin District 
Printing and Stationery .........seceeee 
MMC HBAINS, 1505 <cscsece AAS een GRe 
Public Buildings ........ dale tnleve see as 
Public Institutions, viz. :— 
House of Industry ....... ig Shalaieime’eielaia 
House of Correction....s.sccccgecece 
WEN AUC TIOSpital 2 .c..cbedcetseecescs 
Pauper Expenses ........ Saasiees secse 
Offices Wxpenses.......65055.09% 3h 
Steamboat “J. Putnam Bradlee” 
Marcella street Home...... mala siaigia’aie1e 
Almshouse, Austin Farm ....... maces 


Carried forward cvescccscccceses 


Amount of 
each A ppro- 
priation. 


$2,682,549 26 
19,480 00 
563,449 00 
13,909 72 


239,906 -13 


38,039 03 


340,000 00 
4147,500 00 
5118,161 97 


60,000 00 


18,500 00 
1,619,000 00 
475,000 00 
18,440 00 


62,500 00 
9,750 00 
717,030 48 
8124,290 57 


eeoesereeeses 


10,000 00 
9100,000 00 
105,436 74 
2,000 00 
130,500 00 
6,000 00 
112,000 00 
12756,862 24 
823,000 00 
1315,000 00 
30,000 00 
148,876 21 
24,000 00 
23,000 00 
73,000 00 


186,100 00 
93,650 00 
53,200 00 
91,400 00 

8,300 00 
17,200 00 
27,500 00 
14,000 00 


August Draft, 


including 
Treasurer’s 
payments in 


$320,593 76 
1,432 77 
35,538 21 


@eeeseeosece 


10,700 00 


27,263 02 


weer rresecces 


1,439 12 
333,096 00 
28,227 95 
1,679 38 


6,064 47 

715 78 
2,935 16 
3,304 53 


12,583 38 
11,935 00 


ee ee ee ee es 


64,977 63 
67,309 93 


4,390 93 


13,954 29 
11,184 95 
3,700 28 
17,466 05 
579 60 
17 45 
1,666 42 
990 21 


Expenditures 
for 1878-79. 


——- | | 


$1,718,622 28 
5,420 79 
263,668 21 


14,808 70 


1,462 23 
105, 655 06 


"86,894 90 
21,290 38 


5,667 07 
472,251 98 
126,581 84 

6,682 53 


$34,255 94 

2,894 97 
12,601 66 
17,265 01 


56,542 77 


1,339 83 
11361 56 
18,178 84 
1,252 78 


193, 359° 08 
271,696 99 


29,262 07 


50,215 88 
31,255 25 
16,969 58 
33,994 95 
2,343 18 
3,616 03 
6,366 45 
2,740 72 


$8,763,451 35 | $1,054,781 76 |$3,630,571 89 


Balance 


Unexpended. 


$2,001,260 58 
13,979 21 
299,780 79 
3,909 72 


25,097 43 


6,576 80 


234,344 94 
147,500 00 
26,267 07 


39,112 62 


12,832 93 
1,146,748 02 
348,418 16 
11,757 47 


68,846 06 
6,855 03 
6,735 89 

107,025 56 


$26,604.51 prov. for. 


10,000 00 
100,000 00 
4,096 91 
688 44 
112,321 16 
4,747 22 
2,000 00 
563,503 16 
551,308 01 
15,000 00 
30,000 00 
2,087 23 
16,092 71 
14,643 89 
43,787 93 


135,884 12 
62,394 75 
36,230 42 
57,405 05 

5,956 82 
13,583 97 
21,133 55 
11,259 28 


$6,321,067 90 


1 Brought from last year, 
3 Brought from last year, 
3 Brought from last year, 
« Brought from last year, 
5 Brought from last year, 
Loan 
6 Brought from last year, 
7 Brought from last year, 


$3,909 72 8 Brought from last year, $124,290 57 
39,906 13 9 Brought from last year, 100,000 00 
8,039 03 10 Brought from last year, 5,486 74 
147,500 00 11 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2,000 00 
110,161 97 12 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 6,862 24 
3 000 00 13 Brought from last year, 15,000 00 
eis re 14 Brought from last year, 6,876 21 
30 48 


* Total appropriations, $3,753,000; transferred August, 1876, by authority of an order of July 17, from 
Reserved Fund, $40,000, and loan. authorized, $3,713,000; loan negotiated, $176,000, 
t This amount was for expenses incurred under the law, as follows : — 


By License Commissioners aoatece aafelsedas eee ee deccessaue $8,130.91 
Police Commissioners ......eccssecesccees mineieieeie aisietee 157.76 
City Clerk’s Department ............ eh vesaees ececveee 311.72 
Collector’s Department ...... ce cccccccecenspeccccccs 151.30 
Paid State, proportion of receipts. Wide acicle enter tainels we 24,904.25 
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August Draft, 
Amount of including : 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATION. each Appro- Treasurer’s Eee reepieay a 
priation. payments ; SPOnCee- 
in July. 

EBV OUW GIL FOTWATO o'vle nie aie wicis 5 o's'a'> = $8,763,451 35 | $1,054, Ae 76 | $8,639,571 89 $6,321,067 90 
Almshouse, Charlestown District .... 9,000 00 400 17 2; 020 88 6,979 12 
“EAST allege area 25,000 00 988 43 | 4,284 41 20,715 59 
Barn, Rainsford Island.............20- 2,000 00 60 70 60 70 1,939 30 
Coal Sheds, Rainsford Island......... SOOTOOT Meiers ele aisreteteserels| keels wheter wlate ters §00 00 

Pt ICMUANAS reise nereiecsis stu c ecblsigee s aes 5,500 00 174 25 743 03 4,756 97 
PMC MAL DLAT Varctseeisiesssiseleee(s © e/sjo one Ae 1120,072 98 9,043 67 35,465 03 84,607 95 
Public Park, Back Bay (loan) sewcawens 2219,891 00 11,528 54 147,198 89 72,692 11 
Quarantine Department Soo AOD Ab: ee ; 17,600 00 1,936 44 7,335 17 10,264 83 
arta of Voters and Election } 25,600 00 1,485 71 8,157 48 17,442 52 
Reserved Fund. ....csccccsesssscccccces : S21O Si 1G Je cewpiccs selcjoeiall ae ee ahiebiskiats 216,137 76 
Malavics es cis sk sjsiss sch cre {UMAR GOSBAGOOASE 32,500 00 2,641 17 10,605 82 21,894 18 
Schools and School-houses, viz. : — 

School Instructors ........... shee setae HAZ SOOO MUON se e's 0-0 aieloieieiets 370,616 87 741,383 13 

School Expenses, School Com. ........ 251,500 00 23,560 14 59,821 83 191,678 17 

Salaries, Officers School Com. .....-.. 56,000 00 }..... A BOOS are 18,295 00 37,705 00 

School-houses, Public Buildings...... 113,000 00 3,490 01 14,956 89 98,0438 11 
Sealer of Weights and Measures........ 5,800 00 555 74 1,973 32 3,826 68 
RMIOWiEUSiaciorielcre slstier hisses so cles bitieise 5 Se 125,000 00 15,763 26 35,510 54 89,489 46 
Sinking Fund Commissioners .......... S00 7008) Soci Acker oate 184 00 616 00 
Soldiers’ Relief /........../. sistent cee Se 4155,757 04 8,311 96 22,156 84 133,600 20 
Stony Brook Improvement *...seecceees lovcceeccees ccccclecccccccccces : 5 43 $5.43 prov. for. 
Suffolk Street District... .ceccccserceee ° SLB (0) 40M eect seseeeees 70 00 1,800 43 
Surveyor’s Department....ccescecceeees 32,000 00 2,577 59 | 11,277 34 20,722 66 
Bwett Street (lOaN) ..scecccocccscccccce 623 052i OM laceregtecior sister 500 25 22551 85 
Tax and other Fees: 

Revenue received ...... Eee DLAs Oaline cle piettte statiaactate 3 00 134 28 2,380 57 
Treasurer’s Department........--s-06 ° 22,700 00 1,907 10 7,577 38 15,122 62 
Washington Street Extension (loan).. 129 OOS AGO wrelcisicemas ea ehirilacamnianen sto stle 29,363 90 
West Boston and other Bridges ........ 7,000 00 1,120 35 2,600 64 4,399 36 
Widening Shawmut Avenue..... Bealebiaek.« S369 15a) |\scic/ss bees eiee lees siceewaeees 3,669 53 
Widening Streets.......-csseeees Ae site ie's 100,000 00 1,720 62 9,011 68 90,988 32 
Total Appropriations .....$9,555,892 00 $1,142,050 61 | $4,410,135 59 $8,266,639 22 
Balances from 1877-78 ......1,668,174 09 Less prov. for 26,609 94 
1S Ee a Beene tank 265,000, 00 i123 aie 

$11,477,066 09 $8,240,029 28 
LEVON Ce ciiee ph sics <cbine.s oe a eis 1,173,098 78 
$12,650,164 87 
1 Brought from last year, $72 98 4 Brought from Jast year, 155,757 04 
2 Brought from last year, 194,891 00 5 Brought from last year, 1,870 43 
Transferred from Engine House, Fulton 6 Brought f.om last year, 23,052 10 
street, 25,000 00 T Brought from last year, 29,363 90 
3 Transferred to:— 8 Brought from last year, 3,669 53 
Park Nursery, Austin Farm, $2,000 00 
Paving, 6,862 24 


* Appropriation, $133,000; loan authorized, but net negotiated $133 000. 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 1, 1878. 
TotraL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time 
by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, —the amount expended 
and balance unexpended, including the August draft. 


Loan, Revenue, 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. or from . Expended. Unexpended. 
Transfers. 

Additional Supply of Water (transfer, loans and 

Preusim OW lOaNs) isl. se siiclwue’ a o's os » « « «| 284,712,886" 80 $4,675,999 28 $36,887 52 
Broadway Extension (loan)... . + -eseeescee 1,000,000 00 919,319 79 80,680 21 
Burnt District (loans)... . 9. csc we tee ww 6,671,176 65 6,319,265 73 351,910 92 
Chelsea Bridge (appropriation) Ghali ial sits 158,000 00 *148,720 85 9,279 15 
Completion West Chester Park, etc. (appropriation) 150,000 00 124,284 75 25,715 25 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) a tte aeelvelne 200,000 00 186,430 21 13,569 79 
English High and Latin School Buildings (loan) rier c 2100,000 00 95,881 61 4,118 39 
Francis Street School-house (appropriation). .... 20,000 00 16,090 28 3,909 72 
Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion) 46,000 00 20,902 57 25,097 43 
Grammar School-house, Washington Village (appro.) 115,000 00 108,423 20 6,576 80 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (appropriation) a0 150,000 00 2,500 00 147,500 00 
Improved Sewerage (loan and transfer) ....... $216,000 00 189,732 93 26,267 O7 
Mystic Sewer (loan). ..:. 2... nincdlien euvaeiie 205,000 00 97,974 44 107,025 56 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) . “ae 148,434 76 48,434 76 100,000 00 
Northampton Street District (loan and transfers) 274, 000 00 269,903 09 4,096 91 
Primary School-house, Sherwin District (appro’tion) 42,000 00 39,912 77 2,087 23 
Public Park, Back Bay (loan and transfers) ..... 516,000 00 443,307 89 72,692 11 
Stony Brook Improvement ......... si lodtaniant ss LES A Tamamtey cosine 132 84} $132 84 prov. for. 
Suffolk Street District (loans andtransfers) ..... "2, "428, 248 96 2,426,448 53 1,800 4 
Swett Street (loan) abet teficinan isl a Ppt voat sitet oh ele tis 376, 000 00 353,448 15 22,551 85 
‘Washington Street Extension (loans) .....+s.-. 1,670,000 00 1,640,636 10 29,363 90 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) ....... 77,000 00 73,330 47 3,669 53 


$19,275,747 17 $18,201,080 24 


Less prov. for 


$1,074,799 77 
132 84 


$1,074,666 93 


1 Total appropriations, $5,100,000 00 Loan authorized, $3,713,000 00 


Loans negotiated, premium, and Transfer, 40,000 00 
transfer from Reserved Fund, 4,712,886 80 Loan negotiated, 176,000 00 
Loan not negotiated, 350,000 00 4 Loan authorized but not negotiated, 133,000 00 
2 Total appropriation, 365,000 00 $127.41 incurred in the Jast financial year was 
Loan authorized, 350,000 00 met by a transfer of that &mount from the 
Loan negotiated, 100,000 00 Reserved Fund. 


3 Total appropriation, 3,753,000 00 
* Cost of work, $112,720.85; amount remaining in Treasury as revenue for 1878-79, $36,000. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


FOURTEENTH REPORT 


OF THE 


TRUSTEES OF THE CITY HOSPITAL, 


WITH REPORTS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT AND PROFES- 
SIONAL STAFF, RULES FOR ADMISSIONS 
AND DISCHARGES, ETC. 


Boarp oF TRUSTEES FOR 1877-8. 


Alderman — 8. C. Perkins, Nt ha i 
Councilmen — P. S. Roberts, oe os mere Oe 

C. J. Spencele 0G 

Pp is 

At Large— George W. Pope, President, 

William A. Rust, Secretary (term expires 

May 1, 1818), ~ 

Timothy J. Dacey, 

John Goldthwait, 

Francis F. Emery, 

William H. Kent (term expires May 1, 1878). 


BoarpD OF CONSULTING PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 


Edward Reynolds, M.D. Silas Durkee, M.D. 
Benj. E. Cotting, M.D. John N. Borland, M.D. 
J. Baxter Upham, M-D. Fitch E. Oliver, M.D. 


Tuer HospiraLt STAFF. 


Resident Physician and Superintendent. 
Edward Cowles, M.D. 
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Visiting Physicians. 


Jobn G. Blake, M.D. George.J. Arnold, M.D. 
Hall Curtis, M.D. Frank W. Draper, M.D. 
Geo. H. Lyman, M.D. O. W. Doe, M.D. 


C. Ellery Stedman, M.D. A. Li. Mason, M:D. 


For Diseases of the Nervous System. 


R. T. Edes, M.D. S. G. Webber, M.D. 
Visiting Surgeons. 

Chas. D. Homans, M.D. W.C. B. Fifield, M.D. 

David W. Cheever, M.D. Williams Ingalls, M.D. 


Wm. H. Thorndike, M.D. George W. Gay, M.D. 


Ophthalnnic Surgeons. 
Henry W. Williams, M.D. Oliver F. Wadsworth, M.D. 


Physicians to Out-Patients. 
A. M. Sumner, M.D. Geo. B. Shattuck, M.D. 


| Surgeons to Out-Patients. 
Thomas Dwight, M.D. W. P. Bolles, M.D. 


Out-Patient Department for Diseases of Women. 
W. E. Boardman, M.D. J. R. Chadwick, M.D. 


Out-Patient Department for Diseases of the Skin. 
Edward Wigglesworth, M.D. 


Out-Patient Department for Diseases of the Ear. 
J. Orne Green, M.D. 


Out-Patient Department for Diseases of the Nervous System. 
Vacancy. 


Out-Patient Department for Diseases of the Throat. 
E. W. Cushing, M.D. 


Pathologist. 
E. G. Cutler, M.D. 
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Medical Externes. | Surgical Externes. 


ig W. Seymour, | H. W. Broughton, 
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F. W. Whittemore. L. H. Plympton. 


Ophthalmic Interne. — H. S. Kilby. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Crry Hospirat, Boston, April 30, 1878. 
To tHE HonorasiE Criry CounciL : — 


The Board of Trustees of the City Hospital, in compliance 
with the Ordinances, respectfully present herewith their 
Fourteenth Annual Report. | 


Number of patients Tae in the Hospital, April 


DUIS tT. é : ‘ 300 
Admitted during the ye ar, — 
Medical . : : : ; ne Ae: 
Surgical . : ; : : : ibeein dé 
Ophthalmic ‘ : : : 93 
—— 4,034 
Treated during the year : : : : 4,334 


Discharged : meets ; 2 ses ke 
Died ‘ : , ; ; : Patio be) 


—— 4,026 

Remaining in Hospital, April 30, 1878 . : 308 

Largest number in Hospital at any time ; : 329 

Smallest number in Hospital at any time : : 241 

Daily average number of patients . - 2842 

Average length of stay of each patient (days) : 234 
Number of patients treated in the out-patient 
_ department, classified according to their 

diseases : — 

Medical diseases . ‘ ; é . ; 2,424 

Surgical ‘* : : y : - 4,200 

Diseases of the Eye ; : : : : 1,707 

ie eam bush t : ‘ 337 

SF Es ODISRT 5 2 months : : : 141 

auot, Women. : : : 313 

-- ¢¢ Nervous System . é : , 216 

66 ** the. Throat . : : ‘ : 320 
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Number of visits to the Hospital made by each class : — 


Medical diseases . >. ; P : : 3,947 
Surgical ‘: : R : : ; : 10,269 
Diseases of the Eye’ . : é ; 5 $922 
66 «Kar : 4 ' : 1,766 

2h eel et Gua ey Pontus : d : Zoe 

‘+ of Women ; 5 . ; 865 

ss ¢¢ Nervous System . : ‘ : 798 
sees? thes Throat. : : ; ’ 1,044 
BUsloD 


The report of the Superintendent and Resident Physician, 
presented herewith, contains, besides other information, a 
statement of the expenditures of the year, and is accom- 
panied by the reports of the medical staff. These reports 
give details in regard to the number of patients treated in 
the Hospital and as out-patients during the year, with class- 
ified statements of their diseases and the results of treatment. 

The whole number of patients in the Hospital during the 
year was 4,334, and they were under treatment an average 
of 233 days each, making a total of 103,846 days, or 14, 8351 
weeks, The entire cost of maintaining the Hospital during 
the year, including every expenditure, excepting the cost of 
additions and reconstruction of buildings, new equipment 
and quinquennial report, was at the rate of 
$8.132 per week . : : oY S120 575 ee 

But of the patients enumer ated above, | 
271 paid for 9981 weeks’ board. : ; 8,136 86 


Leaving, therefore, the sum of . : Pe MMAR VAL fs 


as the cost to the city of treating 4,063 non-paying patients, 
for a total of 13,837 weeks, which is at the rate of $8.13 per 
week. But, by averaging the net cost of maintaining the 
Hospital for the year among all the patients treated, we 
find the average cost to the city, of board for each patient, 
was $7.47 per week. 

The report of the Superintendent explains in detail the | 
expenditures made during the year in maintaining the Hos- 
pital, showing an increase in the number of patients treated 
and a net cost of $7.47 per week for board and care, which 
is a reduction from that of the previous year and a compar- 
atively large reduction from the cost of former years. 

The work of making much needed sanitary improvements in 
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the older buildings, requiring considerable alteration and re- 
construction was nearly completed during the past year. 
Something remains to be done to finish this work, and to 
provide sufficient means by new shafts and ventilating cham- 
bers in the roofs of the old surgical and medical buildings 
for ventilating the six wards, to make them correspond with 
the new ones that have now been in successful operation for 
two years. In consequence also of the enlargement of the 
Hospital and the increase of the service, it has become nec- 
essary to provide larger accommodations for dining-rooms 
and for the dispensary, which it is expected will be done 
during the coming year by somé alterations in the rooms in 
the basement of the administration building. 

The policy of admitting paying patients, and of requiring 
partial payments for board from all who are able to make 
them, was adopted in the city ordinance establishing the 
Hospital, and has been continued since it was opened, in 1864. 
In pursuance of this policy much attention was given in 
the enlargement of the Hospital, three years ago, to the pro- 
vision of special wards and small rooms that might be used. 
for those who pay. The good results of this have been 
apparent to a marked degree during the past year, not only 
in the fact that over $8,000 was received from such patients, 
but that there was a larger number than ever before of 
patients, both resident and non-resident, in the common 
' wards, who paid in full or in part for the cost of board, and 
that a good beginning has been made in bringing about a 
general and accepted understanding among those who seek 
admission, that this is not a “free Hospital,” but a place 
where it is right and proper to pay, and where all must pay 
what they can for the good they get. The presence of pay- 
ing patients in the wards has had the effect of elevating the 
character of the Hospital, and evidently of attracting i increased 
public interest to it, while having an improving influence 
upon the quality of the work of all the nurses.. All these 
_things work together to improve the Hospital and to increase 
the ‘amount of good it does, while being advantageous and 
proper as a matter of economy of cost to the city. 

In connection with this subject the attention of the City 
Council is again invited to the annual report of the Trustees 
in 1874, and to the reference thereto in the report of 1877, 
in relation to the reimbursement by the State of the expense 
of treating patients not having legal settlements in Boston. 
The report of the Superintendent gives the results of further 
investigations lately made in this matter, and shows, by an 
analysis of all the cases admitted to the Hospital in one 
month, the approximate amount of nearly $18,000 for one 
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year that might be recovered from the State. Some impor- 
tant facts are given in detail in regard to the character of 
the patients, their length of residence in the city, ete., which, 
in the opinion of the Trustees, ought to be taken into account 
in the consideration of the larger subject of “the treatment 
of the poor,” now engaging the attention of the City Govern- 
ment. ‘The principle might be adopted of exempting from 
being subjects of claims against the State all who pay, even 
if only in part, and such other meritorious persons as have 
partially gained settlement in Boston. After excluding 
these it is roughly estimated that probably $10,000 per 
annum could be recovered for the board of persons who are 
legally State charges, and who do not deserve any indulgence 
as “meritorious persons,” even under liberal rules. 

An important change was made in February in the organ- 
ization of the medical department by the establishment of a 
service for the treatment of diseases of the nervous system, 
and R. T. Edes, M.D., and 8S. G. Webber, M.D., were 
appointed physicians to the new service. 

The other changes in the Hospital Staff during the year 
were as follows, viz. : — 

A. L. Mason, M.D., to be visiting physician; vice Dr. 
Edes. 

G. B. Shattuck, M.D., to be physician to out-patients ; 
vice Dr. Mason. 

EK. Wigglesworth, M.D., to be physician to the out- 
patient department for diseases of the skin; vice Dr. H. F. 
Damon. 

EK. G. Cutler, M.D., to be pathologist ; vice Dr. Bolles. 

A vacancy remains to be filled in the place of physician to 
the out-patient department for diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem, vacated by Dr. Webber. 

Sever al changes have occurred during the year among the 
officers of the ‘Hospital. Mr. Charles E. Noyes was pro- 
moted to be Apothecary at the beginning of the year. In 
December, Miss Eunice Cram vacated the place of Matron, 
in consequence of the changes then necessarily made in the 
service by the organization of a Training School for nurses, 
and Miss Linda Richards, who has had large and successful 
experience in such matters, was appointed Superintendent of 
the newly organized school, and as Matron of the Hospital. 
In March Mr. George Bancroft resigned the office of Steward, 
after six years’ service. This, being necessitated by his ill- 
health, calls for an expression of sympathy for him, and of 
the appreciation by the Board of his excellent and faitbful 
services. 

The thanks of the Board are due to the many friends of 
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the Hospital, who have continued their visits to the sick, 
their gifts of flowers, books, and papers, and other kind 
attentions which are gratefully received by the patients. 

In concluding this report the Board desires to bear testi- 
mony to the invaluable and faithful labors of the gentlemen 
of the Medical and Surgical Staff; and to the intelligent 
and efficient direction of the Superintendent in the manage- 
ment of the Hospital. The Board also desires to commend 
the other officers of the Hospital for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties. 


Respectfully submitted, 
The Board of Trustees, 


GieWee POPE 
President. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT AND RESI- 
DENT PHYSICIAN. 


City Hospirau, April 30, 1878. 
To THE Boarp oF TRUSTEES : — 


GENTLEMEN, — I have the honor to present herewith my 
Annual Report of the Hospital for the past year. 

The following table shows the number of patients who 
have, each year, applied for admission, and been treated at 


the Hospital : — 


es) ra a : 
Ba 2 Sg fe 3 
=) —~ 
aay i eC he ee ieee 
| Ls} oS Ge oy 
o q Ss s > ce 
hs) 2 b fee 53 
gs q r= [itar) aa 
2k eS td a3 
g8 3 3 53 
ae 4 am zm 
From June 1, 1864, to December 81, 1864... . 703 475 129 371 
From January 1, 1865, to December 31, 1865 . . 1,451 1,066 242 1,143 
From January 1, 1866, to December 31, 1866 . . 1,749 1,432 345 3,324 
From January 1, 1867,.to December 31, 1867 . . 1,913 1,534 328 7,015 
From January 1, 1868, to December 81, 1868 . . 2,729 2,078 417 8,794 
From January 1, 1869, to April 80,1870 .... 4,632 3,054 482 11,721 
/Hrom May 1, 1870, to April 30,1871 ...... 3,977 2,396 525 8,899 
PeOMMMAY 1 Lol, tO Aprilis0, 1872 5 tran lel 4,387 2,873 565 8,947 
Hrom May 1, 1872, to April 30,1878 -...... 4,326 3,304 660 7,526 
From May 1, 1873, to April 30,1874 ...... 4,250 3,201 804 9,272 
From May 1, 1874, to April 30,1875 ...... 4,652 3,424 756 8,732 
From May 1, 1875, to April 30,1876 ...... 4,434 3,180 689 9,413 
From May 1, 1876, to April 30,1877 ...... 4,713 8,580 663 8,526 
From May 1, 1877, to April 80, 1878 ...... 5,068 4,034 604 9,658 
EU OCA AM Mom sm cik'ct led on ‘si asa stro emomteh oe ¢ 49,184 35,631 7,209 103,341 


a — Blass es = es 


The number of patients Aseeieg according to their the 
eases, who visited the Hospital for advice and treatment in 
the out-patient department, was as follows : — 


Medical diseases, under charge of Drs. Mason 


and Sumner . 2 q : P 2,424 
Surgical diseases, under charge of Drs. Dwight 

and. Bolles : ; : } 4 4,200 
Diseases of the Eye, under charge of Drs. Wil- 

liams and Wadsworth . mot : 1,707 
Diseases of the Ear, under charge of Dr. Green 337 

6 as Sian : 6 0c erp Wakes 


glesworth, two months . 7 p ; : 141 
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Diseases of Women, under charge of Drs. Board- 


man and Chadwick ‘ ; : : : 313 
Diseases of the Nervous System, under charge of _ 

Dr- Webber’. Leapee : : 216 
Diseases of the Throat, under charge of. Dr. 

Cushing : : é : : : 320 


Total 3 : : F é : : * 9,658 


NUMBER OF VISITS MADE BY OUT-PATIENTS TO THE HOSPITAL. 


Year. Month. E 3 Eye Ear Skin. S 5 8 4 
1877. | May ee! tas) 768 1,014 176 332 76 48 | 153] 2,980 
Janets ce.» 323 758 933 115 239 85 31 95 | 2,579 
RG. ca. 0 341 896 rie 136 196 cer 48 50 | 2,516 
August... 408 | 1,012 656 113 238 93 48 55 | 2,623 
September . 344 979 es Ree 196 63 30 81 | 2,152 
October .. 298 915 704 121s e185 70 44 70 | 2,402 
November . 305 822 688 146 195 55 | 104 71 | 2,393 
December . 316 974 808 209 230 67 86 82} 27% 
1878. | January .. 349 857 607 175 200 53 | 106 91} 2,438 | 
February. . 297 648 601 178 154 73 70 | 182] 2,058 
March ... 367 840 784 181 204 | 94} 106] 104] 2,680 
April <a ss 326 815 846 216 155 59 77 | 103 | 2,597 
We Total... . | 3,947 | 10,269 | 8,922 | 1,766 | 2,524 865 | 798 | 1,044 | 30,135 


PATIENTS EXAMINED FOR ADMISSION DURING THE YEAR. 


Year, Month. Number Number Number not 
Examined. Admitted. Admitted. 
1877. | May... Pica lcatya is eit eames waka Pe nc anaes 79 
BOM cee Aisi’: oye as guste se 403 329 74 
_ Ht ammo 489 388 101 
ANTE Bo, Rae eee ey ee ey tee 497 Sy ey 127 
RGMLCIDCL Hel verity. vod sche ela cudes Bevan 375 442 362 80 
CLO erate lists os oy «sey eee mens ¢ fe 414 323 91 
PNAS AYILDOT 25 isidies-o Vet's aie Ho ee 364 298 66 
WRT YS Yen ey oe Peet “cntthe OF ari ic 398 324 T4 
Boia IO RNUATY g) 6 sre ssw 5, ech tele a ve 896 293 103 
BOB UEAE UR Droit: ‘ols kd aches s La he DAM 386 313 73 
“ce: ea Bean es (1 392 317 75 


PATON Matelal Aes, Real ete ve lehtedter hs eceie 458 867° 91 
; 5,068 4,034 1,034 


ric ata i a BEd gs 


City Hospirau. . Avid af 


PATIENTS NOT ADMITTED. 


g ad al) 
aking Remalgce oo ee a] a 
Cause of Rejection. : @-i-B | 2h Pig | # Ss pg : 
3 Be he | 2 | 8 | Sole fe Mire Wore 
ease, | ee: | 0 42s > cS) = 2 a a Ss 
S 141 eee lees: 5 Sah Ort) ws Se aie hoe for 5 
Si rater N tt | ah O play le GT seas de Bo ft eet) ie et 
For want of accommoda- 
PAOTne ek Gey Ae. oie) 6 oye Biche’ 
Referred to out-patient de- 

PPALUIMNGNGN is fone a + « 25 | 21 | 31 | 53 | 83 | 28 | 16 | 22 | 36 | 24 | 19 | 85 |} 388 
Won-résident)?. < . t0.. re (eal 9 | 20 . SUR IAee as ETO REG 68 | 2ietars 151 
Visited, but changed their 

minds Ren CT Se cee 3 1 1 2 yA reat CRY 2 2 eae res 19 
Absent from home when . 

ealled upon .....:. UR mor omtes Hh Pe lil eilicocsitieie tlt eit lata: | be | eteniesmee 5 
Chronic and incurable. . | 11 3) 17 | 12 3 i il 5 2 3 2 3 74 
PESAUTIES IS Otc wohl «Let all oreo 6 6 pel 10 4 7 4 9] 14 3 5 5 78 
Delirium Tremens and Al- 

COMOUIAIN a  veiteneks “ets 2 a 2 1 ah hie 2 1 2 3 15 
DRETICTOAL tee ofall chee ose 5 Ai ALS: 7 Sh ee TOR eee LO aes Th 6 9] 112 
RPeOUSTGiPs. 6 Men hele ei re ZAM a ttl A 4) 2 5 2 5 2 4 1 28 
@onyalescent: ....-.. S lenient eae 5 2 1 1 1 are i! 15 
Miscellaneous ...... LIZZ HAG 138 Heh 22) ee 2 oe 207 Ot oe Owe oo 


79 | 74 |101 |127 80 | 91 66 | 74 |103 | 73 | 7p | 91 |1,034 


STATISTICAL STATEMENT. 


Applications for admission : it : 5,068 
Admitted of the above. : : : : 4,034 


Patients accidentally injured. ae a Ne 604 
Patients in the Hospital, May 1, 1877 é ; 300 
Total number in Hospital during the year . : 4,334 / 
Total number, including out-patients, treated 

during the year. : } : ated a fate be 
Discharged, _ including denne , : ; ; 4,026 
Daily average number in Hospital ; : : 2842 
Largest number at any time in Hospital. é 329 
Smallest number at any time in Hospital . , 241 
Average time remaining in Hospital (days) ; 233 

RECAPITULATION. 

Medical patients admitted ; : : : 2,415 
Surgical oe ss ‘ : i Bias 1,526 
Ophthalmic <‘* pe eas : : : 93 


SAE foie) oA 0 > yee a Mo int) 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PaTIENTS ADMITTED DURING THE YEAR. 


MALES. 
Pere Seale fais inap ele wla's's 1+ a's o's © 3 
IAPOLDECATICS.» == 0% ose cee ce eees 4 
Apprentice... .... sss eseesccees 1 
URED GEES ote Ns bw tne G0 8 oe'eyelsie 4 
“OWE NCUREL 8 5 a eA 2 
ANGI? 5.5.5 6'S A086 BAO ea vA 
Panis ate eee siete doce aries eels ecb js else 6 
aE aE. fe ie via'y Cucmnle sibeele 6 oT 
Bar-keepers........-s-eeee eee 31 
placksmaithses cs see's soe Rl ae 52 
WEIMAR EES (Oss oak < os ec eins ee 7 
Book-keepers ...006-++-seeeeee 17 
POOH MOINGELS uajeeecn s.sic s clewis aces 6 
RETR GLG unc aohcls cos 6. bon = le wivlel 0.0 ih 
PSF GERT ICONS leis 5 ele cosas stores inelete 17 
DEP OLe itt fae dy t's ees 5 oe alee 40 
PSPASS-TPISNCTS). .ob.s 0 9.c.0 0 0 ee 0's 4 
IBVICKISVGIS <0 ose e sc erieees's 6 
PE OIMPEEET I d's iga's 0, e's po: eos wateiee 2 
IBTHSH-MAKCTS..<.0scccs ease atete 4 
EATER RRUIEL, vic's\e'r's « 0 'v o's 6 8 /alelps aa 
PR TBC OIE ike a's cis’ s'oc's sa 0 eles’ il 
EPI O BME eralels io: s\a,0 1 4-$i0 0:0 ia ie o's 1 
eee re en eS 2 ale ale les 0 ate © 1 
Cabinet-makers ...... ea tee ve aiteic 23 
VE SGTH oy tala cs cist dave bre o ole 3 
SIEEITIVENS) ic cin s oRvic wn avec vecioe 9 
UTE TTOLS fees < cidis S's 6 cles see o's 95 
Carpet-makers ....-+.ecssseces 2 
Carriage-painters ......e.sccees 3 
WCE ernest ela G cela ee wre vase .e's 1 
MEVERTVGtitie re oie tothe ate eis oS cutee’ 1 
PUELATOT Sis ieore ile ad oo 00 e Hlab ocalee 42 
Chiropodist .... 62s. esceeseeede 1 
MAP BTeTORICELS *h i5jn 6'n'cis, he o's'e 0 /e vier iM 
DEV USEING INGETE » =< «:< 'nis op e'o/e «ss 3 
CIETY MEN se a's oe ov eens swiels c's hited 
EVER I I EN allan ey Sc ged 72 
MOIRA EUEVTY Skee ohs o doke: oe) @ veces Seathtn 6 17 
POTD ORILOLS o's a's vial'e on ate afb eed 3 
ReeITUFULC EOE M pie ole ia xno seals oe uke are 3 
SPOTIECAION ETS st acicaa ss i calcu Ge 4 
(CES Se aie ik ea a ee 28 
LUCA OC YS 4 
SRN EM ECT MET Ie. cin a s/o eh cleieeters 9 
TRG OLS iaiic'n ss a\s's « s'00 0 bee ys een 4 
MUNGIMCCTS 2 sad ve ee cen e ce nsne 6 
Hirrand boys .........esssececs 4] 
ORCEONY DOYS |< v.04 «5 oie no vie te ale 6 
PAT TVOUS aie soon’ «%s <ul oa 82 
AREY GAS oo sa wicled tals ceavewe helo 
MUP TAENITVOT. bis) 'ne <p wat) a's ve o.k elaine 8 
Furniture-polishers ............ 6 
Pe mebeT A MITVOL ta cis o s\c't's <= Fe ne a 1 
ARP OWED ais hik a id's 6 0.0 aie <acieis noe 2 
RaPIT TA CTIERGY oie! Co 'bis s o's.as ok AR ae Bl 
Semen TEOT STs biel ols'sio0'e vais acne eons 8 
Carried forwards overversessove 715 


rr 
bo OF bo LO Ot 


Brought forward wsccserscoeee 7 
TFEMLLEMIED +. ¢.< ash etree este me oe 

(Cl ASa-MAKETS. Islets wea ouetens 
Glades DLOWCIS pre aie chen weiss 
GTIGOTR veo ote oecac hares el aace eee 
CPIM ASUS. si cis'S wvlaien me ew eple laters 2 
Harness-makers asic os 00 oss eels 9 
PLHt-DIOCK L's s dace ows! aretehater rari 1 
Histterscvce>. « cemieee cat tae ae eat 
Heliotyper...... +. s.0...s..05- 1 
Hoastlers’. ws. nance cae coun 16 
THVGHtOI<s« ooo eid ae. cles Sie cents 1 
VOW GLIGES) «(0's Hunie ctaeeld nitive eheatene 4 
Laborers. . sass sles 0 ee 5 eee 659 
Liast-makeri. ss. fc os ss a eee 1 
LAWYETS «were ccccecwceecenes 2 
Liquor-dealers ......-+-+ seceee o 
Lockémiths eu. os eete tte tacos m) 
Longshoremen ......+4 secesees 46 
Machinists . 0. S32 ec eee. s nee 84 
Marble-workers «.s0..0s0suees 28 
MarinGra cud. fie paca eee 106 
MASONS eis'cie ois cele felt aerate 39 
MECHANICS stie's so.s0 4s Cale meee on 
MLL Wiiplitcess scaiace on 6 arte = caer 1 
IM erchantharee «cles. 5 saa maraeiere 3 
IMGILAErS iets cscs © 6 + seers 3 
WissiONaly cs «lnc c+ =o < aera 1 
IM GSiGIATIB <nce's.s's 6 oe 5 oe crete eee 2 
Music-teachers isc...< cece ere 2 
WHTSOS "spokane bxcota oie bance eae 32 
Organ-makers ic<<s <0 eae 2 
PARINCOTS cs cols cietabts c's clare ete 52 
Paper-hanger’.). 20+ .s0.0 +6 tee 1 
Peddlers s 2:nGers oe ss aca aie apanreaiee oy 
Photographer . 2.200 s0ee+cccess 1 
Physicians 6.5... sale sees sence 3 
Pianoforte polishers............ 3 
Plasterers ose on pate Ane LT. 
Plumbers sso siete cee stavence alateaetate 21 
PolicetGMcers.4 ctw. ccwase Cote 3 
Porters tone oe ee le a ee 6 
Pork-packers 06.0 ovncens ie san 2 
Printepasd owe e's cdiac.c es) 4 Mossiaenane 46 
Provision dealers $< «i. Sse sete 3 
Rag-pick ergs: sats seslent ee ontenen 3 
Riggersircadaeunwent Save isiatiecae 4 
ROOTerS sic raataeel pees cate tae vetoes 
Rope-makers yc. eeeus ens = eh 2 
Saddler... s/t'vtew sate vel cate kee fas ete 1 
Sail-maker’. sveicswuseeite a eee 1 
Salesmen *. 30s ssw etien ce eealane 42 
Saloon-keepers saan acess ean atce 11 
School-hoyss saeeae ana no actet or 66 
Sheriff's keeper 2.05. ..00-+e0n- 1 
Shoemakers 4 t)s-sw aietee <a diene 19 
DINGELL d vip vce teksts ak Nea sain 1 
Soldiers... <2-3see Pease see eee $ 
Spier ss sisies are kanes RP LA 1 
Carried forward ..+.sseevees 2,119 


~ Crees) e 4 \ 
City Hospirau. 13 
Brought forward......+. voe-2,119 FEMALES. 
PBA UISCULUC Tis os 6 te sare goa las ete ate 1 
Stevedores.....- sss. Me ee ies a ee A ILGN ORS eiiels sca ate oe we ea sly e'a se. 5l 
PaO RTC bss:'s a cinfwlal o 2a Ee vita sae BUM CCMIOIES Sais tiard alate) eidtio rece Crake 61 
BUTIG-CULLOTAN = a cle cae aeeis ces ces TG se DOMOSHCE slece oe ee lak ala ee eiee 786 
Store-boys ....... esse ceeoeeee 41°) Dress-makers ss 0..!2 elvis cas aes 27 
PeOre-KORPEr seis shi ean ween «mes T)Housé-kGepers in «sue ea ae 36 
PeMMERESTEL Waele rnive/o cin. v, ated eRe 6 o 8-6 Tot Flouse=wivesies scne as. ca cneores ioe 424 
PE MNN Pdr atct's doe wid nes oleate al siya PP Leundress sate ats oes ae eee 21 
MMREEE Suche’ esis: aluie.e wt dls Merataee wn. PEM DUadiGa vin ke ne ereeeate ote Ai ahe dis eteeeaee 3 
MATION. ss afetaiete.diwrakiate cera biel Tea Millinerg. s. scecis sae eae Ve 
ETON SE anise: a dit, c's Gdietise ate ol ace AW ONUTSES calc os cleo Ow ate anitere: catered 38 
MPRATISBLGQDS 1s ices e w/e. 6 0. sycicin es cls)p.«'s .92 | Rag-pickers.....-.2+0seeseses- 3 
Telegraph-operator ..........-- tof Saleswomens +2. syienccen eran y's 
MMT IAVIR Mia's ofe ovals ‘Slee alees Cs. So Seamstressce. «oe ved che ew sre eta 47 
BEL I rea a 9's pi «49.5 0 ot eh Cie os 1 | School-girls............ SP Roe 51 
Undertakers -...0..0ccscseeees 2° Shoprgirlses. <6 isccdns av scnnogem 17 
WAy TAC WEN ec! wa) sPa. nase gtek alse SGA o's BB | Tailoresses.s. . tsa os coe eee 11 
MUR UOLSLOTOEA (clad ¢ dcrste ole’ 5 as/ala’e Vek CACMET < o's tive 5 hls <olecel sell eeeneees 1 
TETMSUGT raielein ye os ules © 5 s\6's 816 1 | Teachers, Music ..........eee. 3S 
Veterinary Surgeon-.......... "1 | Washerwomen .... 006.060 sees ‘15 
Re MALOL HIN AK GT's ou dies «nla oie ete siete 7 OPT ME NO WIT bss held 's cc cskteumeney oe enerenaeS 1} 
DOMNURAT tcc ok pint a ais bie sn scre tela ple te. Va. ei 
MN VOTO te ete alate wn cie.cyeng SA's) oo tu 9 1,640 
WTI GM la i6 toe er ssine 0 Sie'a 8 1 
POT OTICOL «ss wcisleic ca’ ev els 4 1 
MMMEICL-CRYV OIE vou sls isos s Ss ae 7 
DMMMIEL-CNOTAVED 3 0-3 5 ooo oo cinjriele 1 
2,394 


Nativity oF Patrents ADMITTED DURING THE YEAR. 


MUPNSTIRS Rs Choe cae ck eecce Lws 794 
Other towns in Massachusetts, 225 
Connecticut...... ori aa 11 
WEIS ORM GVeike ave cipiete o vielen ciel elere 159 
OW EEMTUDSDITE. 6 cos s,5 <> os oe 98 
Vet eB 37 
BOAT VEMIEN»c.< a 0's a1 obec ¥s.s 19 
CE qd <2 nes 87 
MIMIC LOLES so. oe c.< dcp o.ccse 45 
PRIMI MtALCS «6.0 nea se ee ee 45 
Western States....... Kee hae 15 
PPOMIMIEAIMOCTICH Ws cc. ass cece ee 2 
TUmURIGTORE LOVINCEB 6 «as s.s5 +0 se 868 
BAU RA TICLES also cis vin b> ote leva 0 ii 
Ed he ed a 5 
MIAO ayers 4 at's. nits fi sipin's ‘aa 182 
OT tats sw odes ¢ 3 00a eke ae 1,620 
PUMA TACT tooo E cd ware het acalecc ta'ahe 50 
MATAR SETI Gl Ee aa. x :beble ve, dilev ala bine ene ate 6 
SURREAL so ono 05p'h ce one son Seg taipiale 18 
OS Ee a rp is. 43 
BIRDS he ahs i! ch p16 orn, Sievacaaeee 5 
MRTG «5 g's «co oe o's acatuiaivias 2 
Carried forward -.+.6++ see. 3,837 


Brought forward ossccsseee. 3,837 
Mernimark ss cis,cie ut wale ee tae mene i 
Germanys iste s dis a widels see otke 89 
Switzerlandoww ces « ware eone ‘7 
ATISETIA tas vim dame catechins 6 
PRUSSIA «spin vas owl niece tas cee Be 
Polandasces terecemere teste nce 4 
PAN GLE ch clettloene etek eee 12 
SDAIN 6 «2s ssc ae cas en ete 6 
Portugal sinetna ates siecioe eames 5 
DUG 19-2 alder ale tela atere PRA 14 
(FT COCO ct tanec ercratere one Mere eae 9 
ALriGA&isseelase an sae gala’ e ictaatate 5 
Chita ae accreret st il dete Se eet ) 
ur Key sea aaron sin eine wigs eae 1 
FA SID IMLIMOM calcireials se scott eceraneiere a 
ML arhimi gies << cte was seis aie as et 1 
IA‘TOLTERNevstee eats orate teats eienera ea o 
Cape of Good Hope ...-..... 1 
NSW ales. soe tbe ume aan 1 
Western Islands............. 5 
A: S eisai «ie oko\ecttniace's 3 eee 6 
ATO WIT state ss: 5 nsebhte POP 18 
TOURS sates. «eagle 4,034 


CONDITION OF PATIENTS DISCHARGED. 


PERGOVGROU o's 2.005 de)» oan bes 2 1,759 
ONS ee eer ene oar ge 1,686 
Not.relieved .......... Sati A 147 


INot trentediaac emunea ees eoean 123 
4D Cays Rate Re A eR eastods cia a bic 311 
Totalvs- swears vestiantsiees0ce 
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Aacers or Patrents ADMITTED DURING THE YEAR. 


MALES. FEMALES. 

PERO GTel es MODS: «ses o's oe 'c.0 Oe Naer 1. TONES «6s © + = + 61220 20 
From1to 5 years ...-...... 24 | Froml1to 5 years ......-.-. 17 
MRA C VIC) Sails felsele le weve, e's v elle.e 0 67 CSTE) LO). dis relelorsreteteutetslc ens Dey 
ITNT GVO (acke cols a ceccsiciaee 491 (LO LO, odes eee ale ne 257 
TOYS P ee a a rr 5738 SEE) try 3() teeta Ciepeeatate ster 610 
EMMY TPL) (cs cl oe oc siscis'e a 596 SO tO. 40 seein omer cee ien 357 

SEMEL ON ETOID) U creiteve lols le 0 eles sete 481 SESE A() £0, meletetanetous aceteteretoiecs 197 
SEMCEITIANI GAN creib sas wie g's 6 <c'8r 141 CRB tO iG0 weenie ota etelere WEEE 
BERET LGC) <c'c bc 00. 0 4s0'0.6 6's 37 CCG) tO: 1 0: cece edie Ges eee 61 
SEMEL SEES) ite icin item «os 6 ee 00 26 bs 7 to SOs eee 9 
SEEDS )ivwls <'s > sisles s wiee se 2 SES tO DO0isiee soe Merete 1 
MR THERE Lele Go's ele se o's cc ee < A MAU TV TUG WHI < -« .oetclabe esis cle seaneetae 1l 
DW a Ae a 2,394 Total feswes ce we caeees 1,640 

Civit. ConpitTIoNn. 
MALES. | FEMALES. 

PERT C UM is yi obs aoe Se ecsccs HOD ENLATTIO( cic wis se s/s 's.cin baste one 646 
RRUE GI aic ss» sce 0 s 0.0 1,344 | Single...... Bia i colle y hs eee 624 
VISION. sls cise bese cme s BRA MMI O WR senth er s'es oa x's bc eres 370 
ERAGE Leliriniaiw a's sin'© sie s/e.e 0.0 2,394 EL OUAU ots oeae ese = ieee 1,640 


The number of patients admitted with accidental injuries 
was 604, and, of all patients treated in the Hospital, 62 died 
within forty-eight hours after admission. 


NUMBER OF PATIENTS TREATED EACH YEAR, AND RATE OF 


Morrvauity. 
No. of patients Rate of 
treated. Died. mortality. 

1864, 7 months, ending Dec. 31 . 475 47,099 
1865, year ending Dec. 31 . ARO TL DY Tee 
21366,‘ es cs . el p49 oy Loam a 
TBO i ess 6s cs oie LGD Te 4 Oe 
Welt heyy aia es es : » | 2624 Oe Gomes 
1870, 16 months, ending April 30, 8,235 246 .076 
1871, year ending April 30 . . (2,069 F Zo marae 
ite! fain 6 6 OOD ATi team! 
TO des i*® 6 s . (COgO27 ee oleae oa 
bey ic Be 6 6 a | (BAGO PS 2 ia eel ae 
ay) syle ® m6 ce | 3B, CO2) teezg Te eu ae 
1876, §° 6s 6 oS Ose ee OO a 
Us pr ia 6 6 » °858438) 1528 tee 
lh oW Pe Fan 6 < we 4,004.) 20 Lae 


City Hospitau. 


15 


DISBURSEMENTS FROM May 1, 1877, TO Arrit 30, 1878. 


Articles. 


a aad le Lae 


WVERILITRTAIM ERG Powe al che) © 6 ceucsnes 


NO IAERCI fia) fone ret shie} e\ die 0 6° 


IC CMMLULES A Fe elses! sop) 0 oe 6. 6 vs 


Fish Ore AO. 6 See) 6 = + 6. 8 6 


IGROCOTICS) otte sfigceuis oi.v Pete tse 


POROUS Nei a =. teiee Catlely obve Me fh is ok ss 


Ale, Cider, and Porter . : Role eke 


PON aes sia eke ss 0 oe hie 


Medical Supplies” si -. «6's «1° « 


Compress and Bandage ..... 


Surgical Instruments ..... owe 


Maris ANd ADOT +.) s-me ¢ = « + « 


Wood and Charcoal. . . ... « 


Stable, including Repairs, Harnesses, 


‘ 


ANGEVCHICICS:, a ascts + 5 eye 


PTMMMAM eins 5 tal Ve te oi too a en. 6. 


Books, Printing, Stationery, Annual 


‘ 


EREDOIG CLG. sin es 6, 6 6 3 aks 
Building and Grounds...... 
MUOPAILA We ies leo 5/070. 5s. 0 we 
IXPOPCR Maio sis 0. -2,le. 0 we = v6 


IMANCOUAGGOUS tan cee +. 0 ei eo eve 


Carried forward ...++- 


Quantity. | Cost. 


117,730 Ibs. $10,740 00 
16,501 « 1,083 44 
4,756 <4 337 59 
4,672 « 369 94 
24,780 « 3,155 78 
6,812 « 693 19 
2,063 “4 208 43 
13,301 « 2,611 22 
781“ 112 80 
13,270 « 2,696 98 
22,685 cans. 8,202 19 
430 bbls. 3,421 75 
9,938,182 galls. 2,621 17 
3333 tons. 970 57 
2,0193 « 8,647 47 

; ; 2,481 16 

ae Aen ae 1,879 75 
Se oka Nae 8,666 66 
ra Sih fg 2,245 11 
Seer eee te ats 952 47 
nea A 550 86 
Were Ss os < s 6,155 28 
Pale 1,195 66 

ve : 756 00 
he, 30,871 23 
ao. 228 00 

: Oe 1,732 15 
aN j 3,610 08 
; nia 2,529 38 
A ARORA 2,973 15 
; eget 2,949 06 
eh ae Ee 517 29 
4 4 Se 536 70 


° 


$116,702 51 


Average. 


9.01 ¢. per Ib. 
61-2 © «© 


ai 66 “c 


7.09 « « 


123-4 « « 
10.01 « « 
10.01 « « 
12 « « 
412 « « 
20 3-10 « 


36 c. per can. , 
$7.95 1-2 per bb 
21-2c¢. per 100 galls. 
$2.80 per ton. 
$4.28 1-3 per ton. 
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DISBURSEMENTS. — Continued. 


Articles. Cost. 


ETO GE OUWAT Ais to leit steele sis sqe ote) pl16,702 OL 


FURNISHING. 
EOI sIAMG COMO W Als <7. popielis ils BaMislre ls Vel ole) eo » 8,521 18 
ENGELS Prete tsit's isle ustlelts Molte tiny “ehiige .e As belies 534 23 


Total expended in maintaining are 
from May 1, 1877, to April 80, 1878. . . 
Alterations and Additions in Sanitary Im- 
$7,669 91 
provements, etc. —Old Buildings ... 
New Equipment for Ambulance Depart- 
ment: Ambulance, Horse, Harness, Ser- 1,251 33 
WICEANGTREPAITS (6 sles cede + lene! e 
Quinquennial Report ... .... +. 6 «, 1,422 98 
a 10,344 22 


Total Expenditures ......4+.se. ee eee $131,102 14 


Stock ON HAND May 1, 1877. 
SD DILCS sired sce tts) ctue poate MEE Bote - $2,021 44 
Medical SUP DICH i rmelle cus) sine! ls bela ie (6 1,013 50 


WOOK. evens tel eine hers Se ole O Bers 316 50 
— 3,851 44 
$184,453 58. 
DEDUCT. 
Stock on Hand. 
Supplies ya.wewss <-e) tes ee Seer. a - $2,107 88 
MeéedicaliStpplies yt.) clever ease molterenst 1,347 26 
TON iy! ict: oA Ac ceabe: Hee &. hte 631 17 
$4,086 31. 


Alterations and Additions in Sanitary Im- 
7,669 91 

provements, etc.— Old Buildings ... 
New Equipment for Ambulance Department. 1,251 33 
Quinquennial Report .....s.s.e+se- 1,422 98 
EERIE S EM ee fo” 6 40 08 86) 0) odie frtatetts 517 29 
Spee Orieting yc cre s ele ss atte 534 23 


Income from Pay Patients. ........ 8,186 86 
— 23,618 91 


Net cost of maintaining Hospital from 
so + © © © | 6$110,834 67 


May 1, 1877, to April 80,1878 ..... 


Average. 
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In carrying forward the plans as explained in the last 
annual report of the Trustees, for the sanitary improvement 
of the older buildings of the Hospital, by important altera- 
tions and additions, some expenditure was made in the 
reconstruction of rooms for water-closets and bath-rooms, 
etc., and in the rearrangement of the plumbing, soil-pipe 
and drain connections of the six wards in the medical and 
surgical pavilions. Some similar general improvements 
were also made in other parts of the Hospital, and the old 
small-pox hospital on Albany street was, by permission of 
the City Council, refitted for a more commodious stable. 
The old stable was given up to the department of public 
lands to be leased. These items, included in the total ex- 
penditures of the year, do not belong to the ordinary cost of 
maintaining the Hospital. To the same class of items also 
belong the cost of the new ambulance and the equipment 
of its service, and the cost of the publication of the second 
series of the quinquennial medical and surgical reports. 
Excluding these items, the amount actually expended in car- 
rving on the Hospital during the’ year was $120,757.92, or 
$3.13% per week for each patient. This includes all expen- 
ditures for repairs of buildings, new furnishing and fixtures, 
and the replacement and renewal of all worn-out furnishing 
and equipments, which items are larger than in the previous 
year. There was a notable increase in the number of paying 
patients and in the income from them, which was $8,136.68, 
a larger amount than in any previous year. There was, of 
course, a proportionally larger expenditure for their care, 
etc., which aids in causing a small apparent increase in the 
general cost per capita for all the patients. 

But deducting from the total expenditures in the main- 
tenance the income from the paying patients, etc., and tak- 
ing into account only the net cost to the city of running the 
Hospital, which was $110,834.67, we have an average cost of 
$7.47 per week for each patient, —a reduction of 28 cents 
per week from that of the year before, or of $1.78 per week 
from the lowest cost of previous years. While the aggre- 
gate net cost of maintenance has been hardly more than 
for each of the three previous years, there has been a very 

large increase, during the same period, in the number of 
patients and the amaunt and quality of the work done. 
The number of those treated during the last year was in- 
creased from 3,843 to 4,334, a difference of 491, and the 
increase in the number of weeks’ board furnished was 598$. 
.lhe daily average number for the year was 2842 against 271 
of the previous year, while the average length of stay of each 
patient was diminished from 26 days to 23 days, and the death- 
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rate was .069 of the whole number treated, —a lower rate of 
mortality than in‘ any previous year of the history of the 
Hospital. 

It is worthy of note that there was a remarkably smaller 
number of patients during the winter than in the two or 
three previous years. During the first three quarters of the 
Hospital year—to the first of January last—there had 
been 1,151 more weeks’ but in the last quarter (or winter 
months) there were 552 less weeks’ board furnished than 
during the corresponding periods of the year before. The 
largest number of patients at any time during the year 
(always appearing in the winter quarter) was only 329 
against 370 in the year before. 

The subject of the “treatment of the poor who apply to 
the city for relief” is attracting much and increasing inter- 
est. The City Hospital has an important share in this mat- 
ter, and the extent to which relief has been given here, to 
the sick poor, who are properly charges of the State, has 
already been shown in my annual report to the Trustees for 
the year ending April 30, 1874. At that time it appeared 
that of 249 patients admitted in one month, about one- 
fifth of them were proper subjects of claims against the 
State, having no legal settlements in Boston, and being too 
sick for removal to the State Almshouse; and that there was 
an approximate average of 244 weeks’ board furnished per 
month to State charges. 

The investigations above referred to have recently been 
repeated, with a view to the verification of their results, and 
to ascertain the effect upon the Hospital of the present work- 
ing of the settlement laws. 

The following results have been obtained from an exami- 
nation of the cases admitted in one month : — 


Whole number admitted : : F 347 
Non-residents who paid for board : : : Pea!) 
Legal residents of Boston . : : : 183 
Too sick for removal to State Almahetne : ey anh: 
Able to bear 6 sé 6 ‘ a 
Total cases not having legal settlements in 
Boston : A : - : : 4 154 
Of these cases there were — 
Born in Boston . ; Are 12 
ss = 66: U.S. elsewhere Tati Boaton ; Paesd 
6 ‘* other countries ; ‘ L cPLLS 
— 154 


The non-residents who paid for their board paid an ag- 


‘4 Ve! oe — 
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gregate of $95.00 per week. The number of weeks’ board 
furnished to the 154 persons not having legal settlements in 
Boston, being partly estimated, is approximately as follows, 
Viz. : — 


To those too sick for removal to Almshouse 202 weeks. 
ss 6 able to bear 66 66 66 252 66 


Assuming 200 weeks to be the average naumber per month 
for which the cost of board can be properly charged to the 
State or other towns, this would amount to 2,400 weeks’ 
board per year, and at the average weekly cost of $7.47 to 
$17,928.00 for the year. 

A further analysis of the 154 cases not having settlements 
in Boston gives the following results :— 


SURGICAL DISEASES. 
Too sick for Able to bear 


removal, removal. 

Accidental injury, fractures, wounds, etc. Al 
Requiring operations, or active treatment 6 11 
Chronic diseases, requiring temporary 

treatment . : os illanal : : Te 
Total surgical diseases . - : : 27 22 

Mepicau DISEAsEs. 

Acute diseases, fevers, etc. . ; 25 13 

‘¢ infectious ane wi measles, sont 

tina, etc. . . 13 
Chronic diseases, requiring _temporary 

treatment . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 13 41 
Total medical diseases . , ‘ gcsuiet f). 54 
Males . b # : : : , 50 44. 
Females : . ‘ : : : 28 32 
In Boston, 10 years or more . : A 14 


5 years, and less than 10 years. ; 19 
Pe 6 66 ce OS® 66 5 3 15 
Less than 2-years . ; : 5 ; 30 


28 
18 
17 
13 
Males who have paid no tax . : . 37 30 
sé 66 one tax ; : 4. D 

66 66 two taxes. : 9 4. 

sé 66 three taxes 2 

- 66 “66 four taxes - 

ne sé six taxes 1 

12 


Males who were minors 3 ; ; 16 
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In selecting the cases that were unable to bear removal to 
Almshouse care was taken to include only those in which 
there could be no doubt as to inability. It is probable, 
therefore, that the estimate now made will prove to be less 
than the amount of relief actually given to State charges of 
this class. There are other important considerations that 
should not be overlooked in determining what cases shall be 
made the subjects of claims against the State or other cities 
and towns. The character of individual patients, the 
duration of their actual residence in Boston, their partially 
gained settlements here by the payment of one or more 
taxes, etc., the nature of their diseases, the frequency of ap- 
plications for relief by the same persons, should all be con- 
sidered as touching the’question of “ pauperizing ” meritorious 
persons, and possibly deterring some from seeking at the 
Hospital the benefits which, in the public interest, it is de- 
sirable for them to have. 

During the past year payment has been required of all 
patients who were believed to be able to pay even small 
sums for their board, and with a degree of success that sug- 
gests the possibility of making such partial payments the 
general rule from the better classes of even the poor 
patients. 

Many poor and respectable persons, legally resident and 
non-resident, parents of families, sewing-women, domestics, 
laborers, young men in the various trades, would without 
doubt willingly pay for their board in Hospital such small 
sums as they are able, if the rule and custom were estab- 
lished, for the sake of the feeling it may give them that they 
-are not dependent upon charity, and to save themselves from 
the liability of being made the subjects of claims against the 
State for their care. Other such meritorious persons, who 
could not possibly pay anything, might be thought to be de- 
serving of some consideration in this regard. 

But, on the other hand, besides new-comers to the city, 
there are other classes of people who are professional invalids, 
shiftless and improvident persons, frequent applicants for 
relief, victims of their own vices with alcoholism or injuries 
from drunken quarrels or accidents, who infest the Hospital, 
and whose condition at the time of application makes it 7n- 
humane to raise any question as to their admission. For all 
such, certainly, there can be no doubt that the city should 
be repaid, under the law, for the cost of their care. 

Patients are not infrequently admitted from other places 
- whose board is paid by the authorities of the towns in which 
they are resident. But there are some patients also, who 
have partially gained settlements in Boston, but who really 
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belong to other towns, in whose cases the same considerations 
apply as to State cases, in regard to making claims for com- 
pensation for board, and a common rule in these matters will 
be applicable to all cases of non-residence. 

The organization of a training-school for nurses, for a long 
time contemplated, and begun by the appointment of Miss 
Linda Richards as superintendent of nurses and matron of 
the Hospital on the first of January of this year, has passed 
through the necessary preliminary stages, and we are ready 
to begin the actual work of the training of nurses, and to 

muke the announcement of the opening of the school. The 
carrying out of this plan necessitated the termination, in 
December last, of the services of Miss Eunice Cram, as 
Matron. The Hospital also lost the valuable services of the 
Steward, Mr. George Bancroft, whose prolonged ill-health 
compelled him to resign his position in March. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s long and honorable connection with the institution, 
and the circumstances of the discontinuance of his services, 
cause more than ordinary feelings of sympathy and regret. 
The faithful and efficient services of Dr. C. W. Brown since 
last October, in some of the duties of administration, de- 
serve special mention. 

The regular Sunday-afternoon visits for singing in the 
wards, by ladies, and gentlemen of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, have been continued during the year, and have. 
had their usual comforting and gratifying effect upon the 
patients. The “Flower Mission,” the “ Hospital Newspaper 
Society,” the clergy and other friends of the Hospital have 
continued their kind attentions to the sick, by whom they 
have been gratefully received. 

The changes that have occurred during the year have 
naturally disturbed, to some degree, the orderly course of 
affairs of the Hospital, but with the carrying out of long-con- 
sidored plans for improvements of the service, and the prom- 
ising state of progress of the training-school for nurses, it is 
hoped that much good work may be accomplished during 
the coming year. 

Acknowledging my obligations to the Medical Staff and 
to the ecersag.. 


I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


EDWARD COWLES, 
fiesident Physician and Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF THE ‘HOSPITAL STAFF. 


MeEpiIcaL DISEASES. 


Classified according to the Nomenclature of Diseases, as published by the 
Royal College of Physicians of London, and American Medical 
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MEDICAL DISEASES. — Continued. 


DISEASES. 
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MEDICAL DISEASES.— Continued. 
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DISEASES.— Continued. 
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DISEASES OF THE FEMALE 
BREAST. 


729. Inflammation 


CTIUCD gH s).o fo, .0. 6.0 ot ke avialustesctneuhs PA) 1 ie : oe 2 
BALCOMAR Meeks seen speed siti itis deat s Lie lies Tihs A fee aie 
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Non-malignant Tumors .../../.. 2). 2 2 ears peetieniist-s 2 
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SURGICAL DISEASES .—(Continued. 


DISEASES. 


Brought forward .... 


DISEASES OF BONES. 


755. Ostitis . . . 2 ewe 


IRGrIOSLIGIA sihetip ile. ere) ote 


LOONIE CTOSIS clue fe.6 uel telhe. 


Scrofulous Disease... 


DISEASES OF JOINTS. 


769. Synovitis. ... 
LN'CULG Evite 1s) e 


CHVONIC fe. 's' we 


Pulpy Degeneration 


Scrofulous Disease. 


Morbus Coxe ... 


Tumor Albus ... 


Disease of Hip. . 
Ti LotPADSCESS 1. bs..o, oe 
772, Ankylosis .... 


DISEASES OF THE SPINE. 


784. Caries and Necrosis 


785. Psoas and Lumbar Abscess 


786. Angular Curvature... 


787. Lateral Curvature 


e 


Spina Bifida ...... 


DISEASES OF TENDONS. 


804. Thecal Abscess .... 


Torticollis ... 
Contraction... 
808. Talipes Varus .. 
Talipes Valgus. . 
Talipes Equinus . 


e 


Talipes Equino-varus 


. 


e 


e 


e. 


DISEASES OF THE APPENDAGES 
OF THE MUSCULAR SYSTEM. 


812. Enlarged Bursa Patelle 


’ 


Carried Jorward 5 @) Stee eee Ss 


ADMITTED. DISCHARGED. 
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SURGICAL DISEASES.— Continued. 


ADMITTED. DISCHARGED. 
Z8 ~~ wig 
DISEASES. a ai ro loa ine =o 
Sai ¢}a/a} 213 lssles a laga 
Relea | |S /3)18 wsies| 3 | & |eme 
eS) x oO i) ) o Hn] oon oO 190 3 
Ssjalei/ael/Fle|] e| a8] \ese 
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813. Enlargement of other Burse. |. . aves P\Mee Lites : 1 1 

SGT THON ise tet or sve dels Nebmes ers fit ets 2 ] Shey « Birewelye 7 Dit ceeaave 

BUT PHAN GUON Ue cot hehe s) aabetlte o's li] Pomealy othe al tas ee else Liiettet | tenet | ihe i eyeanle 
eee tines Meee st BL one | + SHAE HD ai Pabr Bt. 


DISEASES OF THE CELLULAR 
TISSUE. 


‘ 
SZ) GO PHACCLUS) cts ones scale er 1; 2 


1 

IVY DIELO Wis wer sine 1cg's netter iene] ss Liga| 6) 2 sag pts 1 D} oe 
6 
1 


INDRCERRiste (ote ssh ebisie 2} 20 26) 17 eS iael tes 1} 27 1 
BO2OATDUDCIE. serene os 9 8 iW eas: 6) 4" at 4 1 sara 

Ulcers —-Chronic 7. -. w+ 44 6} 43] 49); 92) 42] 43). . 7| *1] 93 5 

Ingrowing Toe-nail .....].. AP EL |p ae Sc e'O) cer Laem eteers| red 6 T 1 


INJURIES. 
DOL EyUTS biker hes Aeron «: 0) se AVR THG £22 SO e420) ce) oh eet « 3] 87 6 
994. Multiple Injuries ......j{..{ 16) 5; 21) 7 6..].. Si PeaT Pas 


997. ExposuretoCold...... 2 TRD) | cares DM OH oe iceliieck ord Koike . Tl. 
Gunshot wound....... Tae LOWE 6s Viet) ame eS) ome Wut eee Wise rere 

LocAL INJURIES — OF THE HEAD. 

1000. Contusion’.. » . . s)s « ss Teele 2) | eS eke elite ab athe Beck 


Scalp-wound; bone exposed . 22) Bl 2s TL As re Pete's es 


1002. Scalp-wound; bone not cx- 


posed... 2+ eee eee [so] 23] 6) 28) 12) 13), I). .]. .] 26 2 
1008. Concussion of the Brain. ..].. Sileus OHMS In, UE Poe oll uae Dee lies 
Fracture Simple, without de- 
PVESLIOTIN Ge baile) she ya. to. oleh beryte ite. sLiPawe ot eatiees |e! vel Tek te 1 nema 
Fracture Simple, with depres- 
ECS. @ Bulge Gated wpeoe ogo: |) Be live << TaD | hedtee | epnen | wader |vetne Whe 
Compound, without depres- 
BiG cea sh oh Gere! ai te hates eo. af re 1 arte ° ey fe Lease 
Compound, with depression . A Me ae: AOE Uebel ores rae 3 1} 2 1 


1006. Fracture of the base of the 
Skull ° ° . J ° . . . e . . e ° . 5 1 6 ° ° ° . 


. 
. 
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1008. Laceration of Brain, without 
RPaCuIre! (sca. ch-si's, a, ematal sm cil eine au De ckadlne vat tivaue: |istee 1 Diver cute 


1009. Injuries of the Vessels. ...1].. 1 LP 2 eeeeaneltre wen sete Pe ay) 
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* Died of Gangrene. 
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SURGICAL DISEASES.—Oontinued. 


DISEASES. 


BHOUGHEFOVLAVE 1s. 35, & eile nes 
INJURIES OF THE FACE. 
AGT TR OONUUISION Fy ois setyenie s vile +e 
DUE oe NM OULG Shiten a, «se 9) 612 so a0 50 
1018. Fracture of the Facial Bones 
1019. Fracture of Lower Jaw... 
INJURIES OF THE NECK. 
1037. Contusion of soft parts ... 
1042. Wound, eut throat ..... 
1043. Injuries of Pharynx..... 


1046. Foreign bodies in the Gsoph- 
agus e e . e e e e e e e e 


Wound of Tongue ..... 
INJURIES OF THE CHEST. 
2040 SeHTAClUreiOL URIDS) 6 els ole - 


1050. Fracture of Ribs with injury 
OD EUNO'S are il> Wellls! isll'a ils 


1052. Wound of the Parietes ... 


1053. Perforating Wound of the 
hest e . J e . . e e e s e 


INJURIES OF THE BACK. 
OHO CONLUISION Get.) ste) eihaneeine tes 
CA i heetiy oo BS 66 a Gos oS 
OGISENVOULC ns Metts tel + 9 diesel ouneue 


1062. Fracture and Dislocation of 
Spine soso. 6 9s leis ee 


1063. Injury of the Cord, without 
_ MITACUULG «eee 4c 0l-e ens 


INJURIES OF THE ABDOMEN. 
TOGA CO OULUESION fo yc niet oa Leto ete 


1066. Contusion, with rupture of 
DB CORS Maire! ciieiin, Wal 40) shies & 


1067, Wound of the Parietes ... 
INJURIES OF PELVIS. 
1077. Contusion of Mons Veneris . 


1078. Wound of Scrotum ..... 
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| In Hospital, 
May 1, 1877. 
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SURGICAL DISEASES. — Continued. 


ADMITTED. DISCHARGED. 
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DISEASES. ar a Z z es = oh 
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1OOGemHraActnure: Of Pelvis «..canboee jose 6 i 7 2 Deiter it ok 2 6 1 
INJURIES OF THE UPPER EXTREM- 

ITIES. 
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1108. Dislocation of Sterno-clavicu- 
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1109. Dislocation of the Acromio- . 
clavicniar,d Olt: cic cede vettlis fe 3 3 6 3 Bde eal ic al| ana Olvenatre 


1110. Dislocation of the Shoulder .].. Nees 2 1 ML] perveasinda cos:| tame Wiel cas 
1113. Dislocation of the Thumb. 
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INJURIES OF THE LOWER 
EXTREMITIES. 
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1123. Fracture of the Cervix Fe- 
TROPIGUE Hs cael sé «saat aisles 2 1 1 2 1 OA Lieee Ae 


1124. Intracapsular Fracture ... Sik |) Aye Ae BA eset thee PW Alice cet 


1125. Fracture of the Trochanter 
Major . . . ° ° . . . . . 1 . . e . ° ° . ° a ° . . ° e ° 1 ° e e 


1126. Fracture of the Patella ... 2 7 Ab AT 4 ra eared bua goa | dane Se 1 
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SURGICAL DISEASES. — Continued. 


1128. 
1129. 
11380. 


1182. 
1183. 
1134. 
1137. 


1142.. 


Carried forward 


1127. 


DISEASES. 


Fracture of the leg, both 
OUCH Meni euixmsl ah vs 1 


Fracture of the Tibia alone 
Fracture of the Fibula alone. 


Fracture of the Bones of the 
OO Gaten sescuteed: \e Nettestae ple ms 


Dislocation of Hip—Old . . 
Dislocation of the Hip. ... 
Dislocation of the Patella . . 


Dislocation of the Foot at the 
PATIBAGHE IES cal. «: [ent ie (athe he 


Dislocation of the Metatarsus 
and Phalanges' ...... e 
Dislocation Sem. Lun. Carti- 
LADO Ps suis Ge are gether oile ls 


INJURIES NOT CLASSIFIED. 


1145. Rupture ofTendon ..... 
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* Died of Ulcer of Stomach. 
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OPERATIONS. 


Amputation of arm..... 


2 2 
of fingers .. 33] 7} 40 
of thigh .. 8 8 
Of lOc se soe Tite's 7 
of foot and por- 
CLO OL serous ss Bivens 3 
DietOO se sictche « |emlOla ent 915 
Ole Dreastee cet s. «icons 8| 8 
Amnchylosis® . 2. 6 ew 2 we LS 2) ass 
PAIGE Among: ete! lon ot ye Samet o 2 
Arteries, ligature of — 


bo 


ESPACNIAIS Ce ell cihelavels cede. .) tao Lie 


fcrak Stirs ss ss 1 iti 2 
Meeinporall sfegews.. sens) Iga 2: 
WO VEROCOLO: 6: elmer ce.’ ie inet ss Tt sa 
Dislocations — 
Of shoulder’... 0 5 +)» 2\e eine 
DAE sae gm ree ° aig 3 
Excisions — 
Ofrelbo wise! 2 Fee. he ese 2) See 2 
. 
COLIMTISt iw er ety (elie. val eta ie ale 1 
One he) “AS tee Se eee ae eh 2 eae, 
Extirpation — 
Of superior maxilla . : 44 4 
Of inferior maxilla ..... Zieatie 2 
HEAL SERS Mt ae drsiuis!, «| eis cvehi ated) cette Pl abe 
Exploratory incision in cancer Lea ee 
Histulain‘ano\. <2. 6 «6 «| 018) 3. Siar 
Recto-vaginal .... Stace 
Carried forward ...:. 971 421 139 


REMARKS. 


Primary, well, 2. 
Well, 89; remaining in hospital, 1. 


Primary, dead, 2; Primary, relieved, 1; Pri- 
mary, remaining in hospital, 1. Pathological, 
well, 1. Secondary, dead, 1; Secondary, for 
Necrosis, relieved, 1; Secondary, patholog- 
ical, well, 1. 


Second- 
Pathological, 


Primary, well, 1;. Primary, dead, 1. 
ary for Necrosis, well, 2. 
well, 3; Pathological, dead, 1. 


Pirogoff’s operation, well, 1; relieved, 1. 
Chopart’s operation, primary, well, 1. 


Well, 14; remaining in hospital, 1. 


Malignant disease, well,4; dead, 2. 
relieved, 1. Scirrhus, well, 1. 


Of Jaw, well,1. Of 


Sarcoma, 


Of Elbow, relieved, 1. 
hip, not relieved, 1. 


Of Neck, crucial incisions 114 and 63 inches in 
length, death from exhaustion, 1. Of lip, 
well, 1. 


Of Brachial, for secondary hemorrhage, after 
remoyal of cirsoid aneurism from middle of 
forearm. Vas Aberrans also ligated. Death 
from pyemia twenty-nine days after primary 
operation. 


Popliteal aneurism, well, 1. Traumatic aneu- 


rism, well, 1. 
Traumatic aneurism, well, 1. 


Stokes’ method, remaining in hospital, 1. 


Well, 4. 


By manipulation, well, 2. By manipulation, 
hip and wrist reduced, and death from frac- 
ture of liver in eighteen hours, 1. 


Primary, for comp. fract. of arm, well, 1; 
relieved, 1. 


Caries after injury, relieved, 1. 

Morbus Coxe, dead from shock, 1. Whole 
femur removed after previous thigh ampu- 
tation, dead from shock in five hours, 1. 


Sarcoma, dead, 1. 


Malignant disease of an- 
trum, relieved, 3. 


Ramus and half of body removed for mye- 
loid disease, dead from shock, 1. Ramus 
and half of body removed for necrosis from 
phosphorus, relieved, 1. 

Relieved, 2. 

Of nates and back, dead, 2. 

Relieved, 7; well, 11; remaining in hospital, 3. 


Well, 1; relieved, 2. 


4? 


OPERATIONS. 


Brought forward . 


Fistula, Vesico-vaginal 


Foreign bodies removed 


Hemorrhoids — 
By ligature .. 
By cautery .. 

Hernia — 
Strangulated . 
Radical cure . 

Hy drocele — 


Radical cure . 


Ingrowing toe-nail 


Lithotomy — 
Muateral *% sh <6 


Median .... 


INSSVUIS Tin ees tates 


Necrosis .... 
Ovariotomy... 
Paracentesis — 


Of ovarian cyst 


Otethoraxsee tettec ce 


Of broad ligament 


Perineal section... 


Paraphimosis . . 


Phimosisi. eects ters 


Plastic operation 


Polypus nasi . . 


Cancerous 


~  Naso-pharyngeal 


Staphyloraphy ..... 


Stricture of Urethra — 


By divulsion . 
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By internal urethrotomy . 


Tenotomy.... 


FLOMBIL  PEMOVAL Oliss cre ic’ te 1s 


Carried forward.... 
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REMARKS, 


Relieved, 1. 

Needle from knee-joint, well, 1. Bullets, 
well, 12. 

Well, 17; relieved, 8. 

Relieved, 1. 


Well, 2; relieved, 2; dead, 2. 


Heaton’s method, relieved, 4. 


Well, 10; relieved, 1. 
Well, 9. 


Well, 2. 

Well, 1. 

Ligated, relieved, 1. 

Well, 10; relieved, 17; remaining in hospital, 2, 

Dead from peritonitis and shock in fifty-two 
hours, 1. 

Relieved, 1. 

Well, 2. 

Well, 1. 

Relieved, 4. 

Well, 2. 

Well, 7; relieved, 3. 


Result of lupus, relieved, 1. For injury of 
nose, relieved, 1. 


Ollier’s method, well, 1. 
Ala reflected and polypus removed, relieved, 1. 


Removed by temporary depression of superior 
maxilla, well, 1. 


Relieved, 1; well, 1. 


Well, 3; relieved, 8. 
Well, 1. 
Relieved, 11; remaining in hospital, 2. 


By external incision for cancerous disease, 
relieved, 1. 


Crry Hosprrau. ue: 


OPERATIONS. Mise eal bes REMARKS, 


Brought forward ... «| 218} 77} 295 


Tracheotomy ..+ sees 8} 1} 4/ For diphtheria, dead, 2.. Syphilitic contraction 
of larynx, relieved, 2. 


Laryngo-tracheotomy ..+-/.. 1} 1{ For foreign body in larynx, well, 1. 


Trephining ....+e+ee-e-s Zio 56 2| Compound depressed fracture, relieved, 1. 
Compound depressed fracture from bullet, 


Tumors — ball removed, well, 1. 
Cholesteatoma ...++.s.e].. 1 1} Remaining in hospital, 1. 
Chr. mammary ....«-+«]e.. 1) it Well, 1. 
Cystle varie alive wi ei e) 1} 1| 2) Well, 2. 
Epithelioma.......-j| 16 8] 19] Well, 12; relieved, 6. Of rectum, operation, 


amputation of lower end, relieved with per- 
fect control of sphincter, 1. 


2} Well, 1; relieved, 1. 
2)| Well, 2. 
i 
é 


IN AUbYic o hehe stowed evveuoniouis® © if 
EDPOUS rata sien «fe ane 


1 
2 
Fibro-cystic. . . 2 2 6 6 e}o. 1 
2 
1 


Well, 1. 
I ATICULAL at clon «asi civak ais 5 Well, 4; relieved, 3. 
Hfmsmatoma. s oes 6 os oles 1; Well, 1. 
Testis removed”... « «+e. 2h 2} Well, 2. 
Urethra, calculusin..... at 1) Well, 1. 
Urethrotomy—external.. . ah este 1} For rupture of urethra, well, 1. 
WWATICOCOIC ve teite. «ie we 6s olan a 8) Subcut division and acupressure, well, 2; with 
ligature, well, 1. 

Wiring of jaw for comp. frac- 

FULO © io) © iebie (e's ey efer's Bikeiva 2| Death in seven days. Well, 1. 
Refracture of femur. .... Liven 1) For deformity, well, 1. 
Bpina bifida . .. . 2 + e'« +s « 1; 1} Injected with Tr. Iodine, died in seven hours. 
Removal of burse.....-s Z|. 6 2| Of patella, well, 1; of elbow, remaining in 


hospital, 1. 


ORME ss atvarel coe sits) 6 |} COOL OST COL 
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DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


Consolidated Report in House for May 1, 1877, to Ifay 1, 1878. 


DISEASES. 


CONJUNCTIVA. 
Conjunctivitis, catarrhal. ... 


Mi blennorrheal . 


Hy gonorrheal.... 


PLVACHOMIN ck sat fe oh epic Velie 


SUPRA vee ket ec en cule 


CORNEA AND SCLEROTIC. 


CGEALLUIS Beene Medlish sinalieatel elie eine 


64 ANILOLStIELAL yates) oll eels 


MUL GOT Somer efls! ia! lesa: fos ees 'e 

AP BOILY tag oiyo556 hse sees ena ve 

PME Shc else tee AY ede tbr eet 

IS UETIG orkele tio vole) sate slates 6 

IVVIOUNIGS iors ius lee; 6 elie \e pe 

Staphyloma . ....+s++-.-. 
VITREOUS. 

Floating opacities . . ....-. 
LENS. 

Cataract ...eeeeeves 

SS BOTUO eves) oe eics 

a traumatic) <2. 7... 

TOTS OCAtOM Mets veqra ste: ls) elle 
GLOBE. 

Phthisisspulbiv . <2. 6s 6 « 


Disorganization from injury. . 


LACHRYMAL APPARATUS. 


Tumor of Lachrymal Gland. . 
Lips. 
Blepharitis Siete Vai. ¥. 0) oe ue ve 


Epithelioma. .....-see-s 


Carried forward . «se 


ADMITTED. DISCHARGED. 
PL ISSN bes = 00 
[3h oa Os 
an z Spl feed ee cee 
Sa) . |e l/alsa|8 |es'e3!l.]4 lesa 
Hel dis|/8/3i\s |4a,43|3)8 |ste 
AS o ° ) o fa | ome to) BS 
SS/\S3 (EF lalelal] & slaAle less 
AS EI Al (i QUMRTN te eee Lhe yy ae 
ah 3 a 1 ] 1| . teed |h PA bee A 
A Dies 1s Te ‘ Liege he 
4 8 Tike Billearne . e 5 o 
a ie EL. rape e 1 nes. oS . Vie 
é 6 a Vie Les ele o 8 . nat alae, 4 
. A ares Liew bith = e 1) 3.) ae 
1 5 4 9 1 7 1 aes 9 iL 
. if ye oa ch Elie te Lik. aS ee 
ee @ 1 aL iteees A See ° J Litas 
e Liye Leer 2H heaps A ee e Lite eee 
Bite 1 3 1 Ae or - 3|. rn 
=A 1 2 3 Zits = Dis A, Oldeeetae 
ee e 1 ily A e iL bgerns . Le areas 
aa ARE PAL PA Zlwentewhieeltenl.c PA cee - 
ins 8h 10)" 18} 71 3 2 aries 16 2 
e. 2 Gere if Le ee oe . UY ok ge 
eT Ape sie 1 1 Diearetiiewen [ie Fs Lise: 
e 2 1 3 ps} ees ee ors . Sli Gist 
ee 1 1 2 PA Crass oe ee e De aes 
SAS aeateeg 1 pA C+ a ee . EAC Mae Ge 
* @ BW burs piss die 3S ee | . TW Aette 
wre ey 2 1 1 Ui, as * e¢ . J oie eee 
2) 36] S81] 67) 28] 29 5 PAE 64 5 


City Hospiratu. 


DISEASES OF THE EYE.— Continued. 


ADMITTED. DISCHARGED. 


@& 
~- co . S 
DISEASES. arn a rg ro 
Qian A o o o 
Ort) Ba tetas pe eS 
jan p> 2X g gs lot 4 eae 
reife Ss o io) 2 o Ans 
Sela jael(ei/EFla] 
Brought forward... +... 2 SG wor | Otis 2520), 
JRreinvcioy loyal SE eeeiaruacmes. (sec. 0n cae eee ee PA PA ation Sie se 
CRBC AGTI Eee etal a" cl el ole; oiler tea | ts os lj.. aL esas Tia. 
SETICHIAGIS MAM adedeiret ele! &) ot aikatie el’ |e !.¢ 1 1 74 oer aes 
NERVES AND MUSCLES, 
Convergent strabismus .....e+-e+/|{.. A pet BUS 7A Wd tte ah) ea 
Divergent strabismus .....+ee|..|o- BA ae 8 pete WH a ee bie 
Ir1s, CILIARY BoDy, AND 
CHOROID. 
Tritis . 7 . . . ° . e . . ° . e es e e . ° t ° . 1 A . e e . 
Pri tis~—- EUUCUIMAGLCG | silts ele. ee. ete « DL etee 1 Liss ate 
dritis—Syphilitic . 2.5. sss «fe» 3S) SH ey Ol iceder | tel 6 
FRELOFIOL SO VNCCIIG «ie ss 66 + sites ARES weD ee ole POle ts 
GIOVOLOUAS) Seteasi ist sills. «she, «cs ||\ 10, 0 iM oes Li. ais . 
Berconia OL. OnOrGld so felis) oo 6 0s |e’ e 1 a 2 2]. : 
Sympathetic Ophthalmia ...../.. Bi os Albena Litem. 
RETINA AND OPTIC NERVES. 
WVeurO-Tetinitisr, si «icles wie: 6.0) |v on fle 6 1 Lemon Wetec |News 
POTICIARSILION Ue ale lie he etree oil el of ets lame Ferre DELP aca ite 
PIO IMMes | 45.06 v's elon ferel tes ott 2} 51) 42) 93) 48) ~ 37 5 
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OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. 


MEDICAL. 


UNDER CHARGE OF DRS. MASON AND SUMNER. 


Report from May 1, 1877, toApril 30, 1878. 


DISEASES. Males. Females. Totals. 


GENERAL DISEASES. 


A. ‘ 
BM MOREN FOX. «so a6. fe \cl aye wre es eens. 4 Cue ge ts 1 1 
Dr IGATICU LN CVEL + so 616 0 01s 6 210 re ews fee 6 oweus.|'e 1 1 
Oley PHOIGEMOVIEL eai's,%clks’ + iedle teh) sou of tremedion e 4 1 1 2 
TEU OTICULS shee? ss ele) wine 0) ey ex's 0 8) eum 13 3 16 
15. Intermittent Fever 2.0... ses 0s 0 ee 8 3 T scree, 7 
MPM OUELINCTIS inl dow abe ts leis, “olich's. bile aia’ «Apt nice 2 2 4 
Miphtheritic Paralysis. .\¢.. 005 6 5. «sw his om 1 eBoy aire 1 
MOV HOODING COUR. tes be of elects s ois ites i 6 13 
B. 
DieAcive wehoumation:.). oo¢;.<Pwe eee «teh ce 9 9 18 
Ob-tronoTgnceal heumatism', sists sie aves « a «4 4 sue wih 4 
36. Gynovial Rheumatism ...° 5 iene wus 00 0 «0 6 2 pistons 2 
Dis, MOUAGIIST DO OAUMATEIMN oii oy 00 ear eme ee: -« le) e100 14 13 27 
Boe COMYONIC JLDOULABUBIN 6 ie 5%) 0) ue We talie) 2 2's 9. 55 41 96 
39. Acute Gout... 2s eee wee ere eevee 1 oe vane 1 
Be OMIA eee iiss cs a ces wi SRI ERMT EL «9: Sue 6 4 10 
PIOCOMGETY, cn)’ nba Vet e.ic)s (4,1 e ema te (eas 3 4 7 
MEL OP MILEY tas. do olavte: Sia. siteuelremene@ Js. cere 1 1 2 
DIATARINUS Cs, ss je} s+ 2 We: 0 ew bin ewenalinuec. « *. /s 2 3 5 
BUbac. hheumat. 291. se eet wk sw ee es 6 JA 10 
BUMEMELORMR Cees Ws ie bo, 6 ae a ptweethhe ses 1 sie ee 1 
Local Serofulous Affections. . 5. 21. 2 «2 es nf 3 4 
Scrofulous Disease of Glands. .......s..e- 2 5 7 
ELOIGOTV BIR Jy 0110.00 e/a she a iakieiie 9 ot es 9 5 14 
LACM MEBCHLCEICR 5. s\ 60's 6) @ te REe ween viele 1 pie te 1 


OTIC R LOTWANE we jes b 56 bn ead al es 148 106 254 
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MEDICAL OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. — Continued. 


DISEASES. Males. Females. Total. 

Amount brought forward. «+ seers ervee 148 106 254 
eee UPIRIIOLOR > es cS Ruskmnat te ala 2 es adele 6 he Jf 1 ANG Be 1 
DOCMAMIBOIMA Go cers seth 8 ele cele He ek ws 5) 19 24 
DOME IOFOM GS can siio)«) oMabl sites lite) ono vay oth ste! ely 13 68 81 
EDN OLT, DIAURESIS) . awed aMisipey oo eho sirens) 0s o) Seite tee 1 1 


- DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
Wervous Irritability is: oMaWausle's ev 6 we we ee 14 Ly 31 
TIS UOGAC Obit yr 5 ce wae ew se -vke a < oh eee 4 3 7 


DISEASES OF THE NERVES. 
Bas LATAIYAIS, LOCAIng «tar eins (s euN ew ev wis 0 + « ab siitenre 1 1 


FUNCTIONAL DISEASES OF NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


93.-Hipilepsy (Single Wit) 0... 26 0 8 sa ie ts 3 2 5 
DeMOLCR eas cen eo leialls wie de ers oe 6 eo 8 ¢ 2 2 4 
Meee OCRTIA CEt pint ets chs s,s cle ¢ es 6 0 6 owe SA oe 1 1 
iwee srenraigia (General). . . 2 see « 0:2 se ites 50 71 121 
recAl OFEOULOUTCUX’s sides where «ve. « if oh sete 1 
EECPUIOEMIEGAN, (ide sw dec eh ame sees ele les ete love 3 3 
EGET MESE eM acta ial a. ise 0, foe auatleh eelceite 8 6 14 
PUL OUIOS Sein aeet ats) aie. so, wear lead we. 51 22 73 
MOC DDABISIA 3.15 “eltelcs. of sks) « o°ts co aitertes stele 18 29 47 
ELI DA SO Mrahicls sip coe eheuisi tell kk halk tiene | oi, ote 23 (4 27 
eeaypochendrasis , . sls 4.)s. 66 & fw we oe » 7 1 8 
.DISEASES OF THE HEART AND ITS MEMBRANES. 
See IV TIISONSO Us sys one ot eur ene id le! SE 3 thea take 3 
BAMOTUI Curiae) tsiceitouts sia; 516 wel Matt eee ttl ae fe f 3 10 
MPPRTIUCAL ot oil wtreiienis) « \ 0°, oes etl sikaMoRtemeto te heite 29 23 52 
PEOCHOMAL «eo Fig the a ol 4 wi ot oat eto vou aus 2 2 a 
SEL ISAT GIOMNG No Medi s)s'siive: ihe! ho sy bak oa see MER oe. oy. "ah. r fe 10 13 23 
PDO DELLLODIY, # fete ‘s) se et ol sid om eth MMeEEett ec) neh -eiX at co 1 1 2 
SUMMA torts gs ses, san pa peeeetetel as code Nllsey ae 1 1 
wpe Patty, Degeneration . «a wie a oo sile ot 0 eons She eee 1 1 
Ook es EE Se SR pp 0 1 seietes 1 


DISEASES OF THE ARTERIES. 
PA TGUITIEIN fa. ae a 0 a. les fel dine ce ¢aiiets.. vc eae tee ma Beg 1 1 
DISEASE OF NOSTRILS. 
Bee REL CBORETT io? ate 94.06) wk ation ah at bie ek vk. anor: 8 29 21 50 


HIMGLAR ING Mat sikaiicirelc heme ctem rites cites ecco). ats 3 Fe. 3 


Amount carried forward. .+eeeeceerseae 433 | 422 855 


48 


306 


314. 


365. 


419. 
421. 
423. 


431. 


449, 
450. 
460. 
461. 
462. 


466. 


. Pneumonia 


. Pleurisy. . 
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MEDICAL OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. — Continued. 


DISEASES. 


Amount brought forward... 


On TOY Ol Oe @ 


DISEASES OF TRACHEA AND BRONCHI. 


. Bronchitis. . 
A:CUte Wie) ssh 


Chronic 


PDATSRIS eieteelie se te 


PAVAT BING cole oss 


° © @ 6 © 


' DISEASES OF THE LUNG. 


DISEASES OF THE PLEURA. 


. Empyema... 


DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM. 


DISEASES OF THE TEETH, GUMS, ETC. 


pPeethins tae veh 


PAPLOTATLUS Wekieus <'% 


. Ulcerated Stomatitis An 


ep. B lien eg 8) Oye 


. Acute Pneumonic Phthisis. .. 


. Chronic Pneumonic Phthisis. . 


ef ene) o> te ais. 0's © eee J \6 


° 


DISEASES OF THE FAUCES AND PALATE. 


Tonsillitis wes. c 


v 
DISEASES 


Pharyngitis .. 


DISEASES 


Gastritis 
Chronic Ulcer . 


Dyspepsia... 


DAVE OSS Mest ia, e, \« 
Hematemesis . 


Migrain .. 


DISEASES OF THE INTESTINES. 


Flatulence. . 


e 


Gastrodynia. .. 


Sore Throat. :.. 
Ulcerated Throat 


OF THE PHARYNX. 


OF THE 


Dysentery. . . ss o. 


e 


STOMACH. 


S20 ge" 6 ie 6 


Amount carried forward. ...4.. 


. 


Males. 


433 


88 


15 


14 


11 


Females. 


81 


28 


Total. 


855 


22 


31 


37 


1,774 


mr a at my ee 
if 
- 


ape 


nl Wy 
x +f Rs ’ Pa 


™ 
. 
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MEDICAL OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. — Continued. ae 


DISEASES. Total. = 


Amount brought forward. . +++ s+ ese eo 
484, Diarrhea ...eseve css ere rev evee 
OED sie ode 0)» else © 6 9 4.6, od oes e818 
EON eriptinAHOH . ce ss aetele vo tics s be 0 eS 

MPRMEDEICE slice a's 0 SHCRPAES Sod id0c8 so: 8 

PNMOSPIOB MS tsp. soi o tata y 67S a8 «68s 

PP ESIMlateahi's i6..0 0 (e+ eMebevare ¢, dels 6's. a''s 

‘DISEASES OF THE LIVER. 
504. Simple Enlargement... 2.2 see eeseee 
Bio ea AUNGICON vase selves ‘ols fers esis sss 6 6 


RIUNCCLILIMG Ase eden a eMchenea el sicitsts ele s 


DISEASES OF THE PERITONEUM. : 
Ae eae oS 1 oi 
| _ DISEASE OF KIDNEY. Bs 
Bedweriphi’s Kidney... 2... he vate 11 
“SNE Sa SE i 3 ¢ 
DISEASES OF THE BLADDER. oa 
PEG POUR stot a fia wv etrahens 1 Ce 
sols SR ot ee 1 
Spermatorrhea . 1.61 + ue we we we wee 5 
+ 571, Hematuria Vee eC ae ae Walt ohio atiet 0” «+ 1 
Dior LEVitapility: ©.) © «0s © «elie ole) e's ene * 0.6 Es a 
576. Incontinence of Urine... . tase SRM Ee 9 af 
RRPMAT ts a phy chicks «os vet oh har see ~ < 3f z Be 


DISEASES OF THE WOMB. ‘ a 

671. Inflammation of Vagina . « : « . .*e's ee e's’ wa a 
"680. Inflammation of Labia . . « . e s's)exe a's so is a 
BIEROMBTIEAN 5. Se atets tole) oho gelkevenden*e* « 2: Ry 
FUNCTIONAL DISEASES OF WOMEN. » “ i ‘ 
PUUMAITIONOLTMCOAs a ete cliche (skeletal hae s toh 2 ; 
ea 


693; Dysmenorrhaa . « « ss oo ete e's we oes 

BUA ENLONOLEUADIA si wis) siiel/ts ile! sf <lteiialte Rete oe) A 

Metrorrhagia ee 
DISEASES OF PREGNANCY. 


, EP regmanIyi el) 4i3a/.n) = \05d 8 ee aad hep enone 6 ie, | 


| 
; ; Amount cayvried forward. «eos cs.savisce 
. : 

J 

\ 


50 


Brought forward 
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MEDICAL OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. — Continued. 


DISEASES, 


DISEASES OF 


827. Erythema... 


Furuncle . 


830. Urticaria . 


Lupus... 


886. Eczema . . 
841. Herpes ... 


Teenia Versicolor 


CUTANEOUS SYSTEM. 


onlay Citas lle A a aiageay en 


e 


e 


PL OUIONM we he teued cade! oleae 


908. Lead 
Colic 


Debility . 


Goitre ... 


POISONS. 


a 8 


e 


METALS AND THEIR SALTS. 


ee, 16) Oe. ee) © @ 6 8 8 © @ ©) 6 


VEGETABLE POISONS. 
SSA LCONOLs 6 0.0 


ee 


Graves’ Disease . 


Vertigo. . 


Sprain .. 


Not Treated .. 


No Diagnosis. . 


Mastitis 


3 67 oe 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


e 


Hemorrhoids. ..... 


2 


e 


Referred to Surgical Department 


“« «© “Woman's 


“é «“ Nervous 


6 «6 


«6 “e 


wee 6 


ee 44 


as “ Throat 


Ear 


e¢ 


6é 


Dispensary. . ... « 


IEFOUBA is cote lice 7a. 


Skin Department. . 


Males, Females. Total. 

995. 1,046 2,041 

1 Crem es 1 

woth ier’ ae 1 vi 

os ike 1 1 

oe, tes 1 1 

o 8 ws 2 2 

a. Sh aed 1 

° seit 2 2 

Byes 2 2 

1 rand ake 1 

2 $i sitaute 2 

a ene 3 2 

7 oe 7 

34 128 162 

rae 1 1 

1 aoe 1 

1 4 5 

2 3 5 

3 9 12 

7 9 16 

Ae iL 1 

2 oops on 2 

13 1753 30 

a 30 30 
22 15 era 

2 4 6 

16 17 33 

2 1 3 

T 5 12 

2 2 4 

1,121 1,303 2,424 


Pee 
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“OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. 


SURGICAL. 


IN CHARGE OF VISITING SURGEONS. 


Abscess — 
Ret EON IV OUNAT a 'Sfei tieio' o's. eetelevoneie o'she's 
SEIN ce sei cic Wels « cTareteterelere.. os 
POTD SUELY \< bias bis'e's's oe puirae © 0, 
SRP EA Glete el wlonaiiclets s soles caret’ ss 


eee, COMEVIGAL A cice’e sich woo acest secs 
POE. sive ee 4 0 8 ee whens 
cS PAGAL se ate eaeted wwe Bee «3's. 
SOM UNPOL iiss aus sects sieel ba 60 sis oe 
© Foot F 
aes Hand. Se usran ie suet ter es 
RLS] Dn nGinia ws gieles a6. eb be ses dood 
pie LHPULNEN sous « Bees wna wladie’s 
SEIS OG chic oss o «0 ocean: 58 
BUMILIOL. Shisiwie:s so 4,00 ss) econ esemns 
Mew AD. vsive «os. Sevecceseuseas 
6 Mammary. .. os ccccecs cece 
RPS ARMIATY <2 4534's Sine Secns 6 ° 


coe Nates So: 
sé INIOSOWSIE I ale oc soe alee eld elscee 


SOU tt LUA tte's « eisieic.e ero' SABE 

SE EOCUOIAL Ts s.s.¢ sie cciere see eiasvaohe 

SESE OYUNOAL Mi: ccloie sree eoNelee o scree 

SUC SEV IX sivecieie's ss se ss'e soe . 

SEMEEE SORA: cielel tiene: se.0 8 satets sieiete ate 

PEGPGALD cc ccisavaitetcespredcsice 

SRE OION:. siclsnltiab ane oN ables se 5 

ECTMAE GO co's co wevcistalgier alate e's.0 ' 

RMT IRE GAR Eee vile oa a isle elcieic‘cre en s state sia A 
Amputations — 

‘ Olde S Chaise tvetetete 

FAT OOITAIA (els cles e's SHOE AOR BOIEE IOS com 

SAMONVIOKIS\. 055 ccc cee miatena ols Saker ° 

PEMBE UIs slo 40d 00.5 8 deserves velaccs 

PAL IUDULLG shaves ois so eivie ale .p are 0 tujeeier ote ® 

PAMAEEEVRISI IP Mate «ot tovcis cicie\ale.e'e e .o'sie se) dale. 

Atrophy, Hand ....... ec cteses aye st 

Arrest of Development ....,..... ee 

PAUTASTON A tele als cache ciate acisiaieinte aueiions 


AMEEIOITO’ SO ASe AOA CnNAG Be 
PRNTSISITCD cai e'd 6 ait sels sie'el e's 9 eae = 


TPAIARAB cee ede sss s acdesesuisiens 


eS GBD aee trae atousie sia-o:5 0 <s.cie al pte abaisialate 
Breast, Inflammation of........ see. 
IBTDORnee es as ellofe alan Wialete ocean ctets 
BONIODAseeaas s <a \e-s 6. + :8 at aleialoretenine 
PATO i eek stad vcack weds 28 ka ete 
DMLSP UOT COO yeink seb scot e canis 
Bubonocele...... are atelarsvavereteisteLarenete 


Calculus, Urethral... 
Cancrum Oris..... 


ee eevee reese seeees 


Min 
HO TO 


bw bo 
Oo =e 


a 
oovw et DD Ot 0 bo = 


eo 


1 
1 


Carbunclessasieeselecce rhs Ps es wets 
CATCINOMA’..> cia% coccleleite le date meiberae 
Carag ee coe a las atolalt ce ee ceeerane 


Cellulitis]. \fscetee aasy Morea kirk. aietace 
Cephaleematoma 2.2... 0.0. csce cece 
Chancrer des ates saec ctu ccare eae Saree 
Chancroid...... ae 0% sens cs dele ames 
Cleft, Palate ...cc<saceeswawne Plate she 
Coccyodynia.......e. @ a aiehdle Misia le sisis 
Concussion of Brain....... Sissies wie - 
Conjunctivitis it. .gessss ciiieceens 
Contusiong 2227s aet.es-cc «+ cel wscisbersty 
Corts, Tnflamed ss... seni. uso suutioees 
OV str ews «sesh css Dade nant a eenas 
QV SUELS Sc ss cate wceie 2 ov elen Merete 
Dorniatitiars cdi vc dea chem eee ann : 
Wiser N0eG. ere ee. Staccinass meentte ates 
Disease of Anklo. 23% c06.e sasenoe 
Distorted Sternunt is. iss c'ae gaseeen 
Te ELOB) oy aw aoerietat ere ails 
Dislocations — : 
ee Astragalus ....0.csceees 
ee Atlas on Axis). ccd aes 
ss Clavicls <vsciecucsanes : 
eC COCC YX, .Jess sh melon nena 
ee Elbow... ww atele shatataie 
he Head of Radius .... ... 
ts Hip, Double Congenital . 
I: Fiumerus) 3. .e<s0 eae eeree 
a. Bingers<csiccws saeate ° 
£5 Kiniee@%. .'s.s-s ste.ctet aici leet 
ce Older. gs sccxeedumeeees 
+ Semi-lunar Cartilage .... 
Dyspepsiaicnsccss se ccenee cancers 
Mart, PrO2e0itews cus ce ciets cs taanioure ia 
FEEGZGMA Nev sla wecsit'e h 'stetes eee rene” 
Hlophantiagis’s’. sass es aleaets otgteied . 
Epididymitis .......2... = see aineern ° 
Hpllepsy . ces <s ¢ <2 == Site ginteeea seit 
Hipista xis’. <o.. oss elvsectameleaaltae 
Hpithelioma .. 2-2 <sss sapere amadeld 
Hipulig.pcscoces's ac o occu serie ceuna 
Erysipelasy sss ao s-cle «ee canes a cree 
Hrythema:\. <'5:ss'e0.ea0.«celgi un antelsin * 


TIXOSGOBIS cas cis ozone scores tale 
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OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. 


DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


FROM MAY 1, 1877, TO MAY 1, 1878. 


DISEASES. Men.| Women. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. 

DISEASES OF THE CONJUNCTIVA. ; 
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DISEASES OF THE EYE.— Continued. 


DISEASES. Men.| Women. | Boys. 


Girls. 
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DISEASES OF THE LENS AND ITS CAPSULE. 
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GENERAL AFFECTIONS OF THE EYE. 
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DISEASES OF THE EYE.— Continued. 


DISEASES, Men.| Women. | Boys. | Girls. | Girls. 

WBrouOhE forward. <..sss'se.s s «| 368 | 520 197 |. 271 1351 
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DISEASES OF THE LACHRYMAL APPARATUS. 
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OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. 


DISEASES OF THE .EAR. 


IN CHARGE OF DR. GREEN. 


DISEASES. 


DISEASES OF 

Eezema — 
Acute, one side... 
both sides. . 
Chronic,, one’s : . 4 
SDOLD\ I. o's 
Abscess of Lobule .... 


THE AURICLE. 


DISEASES OF THE EXTERNAL MEATUS. 


Inflammation, — 
PAGIICC FONG es 16) 6 ve 
Leveid eager 


Chronic, one .... 


Ibotheaeens 


Accumulation of Cerumen 


Eczema ... 
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DISEASES OF THE 


Catarrhal Inflammation — 
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TYMPANUM. 
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Amount carried forward 


Males. Females. 
1 2 
° e 1 
J ° ° $3 
1 e . 
€ 4 
e s e e e m . e 
1 3 
I ee ee 
20 21 
1 4 
2 il 
11 12 
7 5 
9 10 
19 29 
. e e . if 
8 she 
2 2 
25 21 
6 8 
120 188 


Total. 
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DISEASES OF THE EAR.— Concluded. 


DISEASES. Males. Females. Total. 


Amount brought forward «1. +++ eee ee ee 120 138 258 


Purulent Inflammation. — Continued. 


with Mastoid Inflammation. -.....+s-«-.-s 2 i 3 
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DISEASES OF INTERNAL EAR. 
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OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


For the two months ending April 30, 1878. 
IN CHARGE ‘OF DR. WIGGLESWORTH. 


DISEASES. Males. Females. Total. 


DISEASES OF SEBACEOUS GLANDS. 
RCDOLLMOOR Maicitcis eile we) so ci/6 setistial slic o.)s" slope ¢ s 3 2 5 
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DISEASES OF SWEAT GLANDS. 
EIN IOTACNOSIS ease ys (0 4) e107 eco, eBteuieile. © sie 60 ee 1 or iemietie i 
INFLAMMATIONS. 


A. Erythematous— 


mt np & DH om 


PE ERGMIA Gearon wile cid s.ia}-0\ (0 .aNauelin ame. S38 2 2 
pCi rOt OOOPAlVA ‘s« ss 6 sis 0. «was» is 1 . ole 
ee i QWIENVE G4 Boo a Ao Geet Oo oo Sees 2 
ce paleo. 4 re eiowo GG ono OF o Mg omer 1 
I TiICATIA MENS teal shee ysis cis leuel sibs. «| ehinmens 2 Sarsine 
BLILVALDCIAS Mieiics ede tsb ele cre telste ele arene a enem e 1 
B. Phlegmonous — 
NGUPUNCULOGIGinI te: ws, cise ite ial elise one! se e516 ul it 2 
Cc. Vesicular — 
TOU DCS LAD tees We tans ‘slielelleielie © 60) 6) els 1 Orth 1 
SSeuer OSLCTL1ACe, casual ctewe Mememelsil<iseotisire 1 eae te Fue 1 
ICZOMIA, ACIUO sels L's siieiels ce i eiletlel «4,76 eieths 2 2 4 
# GUTONI Grete ne Neinadetne elke Cexey ©. else Leterme 24 17 41 
D. Bullous — 
OMI NOUK cuter at®) sire strode ioneitede) (ols) ete o's siete: 1 1 
KH. Pustular — 
PAOUOMN Beis Unive ois ss Tet eiecie emesis ole, sie iL 6 7 
PD DCMIC OU Fels 'v) wake safe: siinsigtal ss 02 @i'e" 6 ow 10 vba 1 1 
KE. Squamous — 
WSROLIAN Mat attelts, oh es Lelie hte Del vereyletiyl ©. 0-\6 6:10.16 3 3 6 
G. Papular — 
DT MORTOS, (is idlte Danie nn daeaeintee> ele ¥ ae 1 weak 1 


CAMECA TOTO. 50 *slise vis Siete eases tes 43 42 85 


/ 


; DISEASES. 
Brought forward .. ++ «+e 
: HYPERTROPHIES. 
MLIVORIBERE els oe ce lcte 0, amenew ome 
PET Wem PIAA. so 6) 6’ os 8) so deel la ce 
ATROPHIES. 
PRIOPCIAE SHIT nee 6 0) 51 adie 
‘ FILGAUA War oils ss feiss) +! shales 
NEw FORMATIONS. 
A. Diffuse Neoplasms — 
HEAT PSUS cules sy. omc solmeimret lel ate cke ste 
Syphilodermata ....... 
B. Tumors — 
MS BIOTG cv cols «6 04 6% oS e 
Telangeiectasia . .«..-e« 
Carcinoma — 
MUP TMeMOMA Melia is) o/s fo. sia 1 
1 NEUROSES. 
‘ A. Sensory Disturbances — 
Pruritus..... tistical olia ne 
PARASITIC DISEASES. 
A. Animal — 
Pediculi CADILISH se ogee Melee cts 
a POT POLIS we ec me ls ents 
Lon a ee 
B. Vegetable — 
CAMO LEC steele ole! te. it «6 
; MVTASTII NS © oie) 016" oe) 6% © pati 
: Be ONd CONS. is « sos ee 
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DISEASES OF THE .SKIN.— Continued. 


SLOT STCOLOM Gc 6 <a oie. ame 


OTHER DISEASES. 


PA EECHR Mach oss. 6 0 °s: ome 


Dactylitis ......--. 


Lymphangitis .... 
7 adenitis 


Scrofuloderma .... 


IOLALEE cle sive) .ec'e ues 


‘es 


718 Ew sa el € 


Males. Females. 
, 48 42 
1 . . . 
° 1 
. . . . | 
a, e e e e 
s ° . Ye 
6 12 
ill ° ° . ° 
al i) 
. ° . Je 
8 5 
. . . . 2 
ak . . . ° 
1 : 
1 1 
1 1 
af . . . 
x . . ° 
. . 2 
al 
. . . . a 
. . . * = 
. . . ‘li 
63 78 


Total. 
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OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT, 


DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


IN CHARGE OF DRS. BOARDMAN AND CHADWICK. 


Diseases of the Bladder. 


HOTS CL arg a a re ee Spohn 3 
Disorders of Micturition.......... ‘ 8 
Urethral Polyp ........... eee tie 


Diseases of the Uterus and Appendages. 


Uterus — 
Catarrh (Leucorrhoea).....seeee- 19 
OVE ELON) waiele icles e'e.e Staite whertiet 2 
SADA VOLUGIOIN sicle ws.o.crs e urcord che 3 
PAMIUCTIOXTON se'cjcis b'els\s sels oases ompate 4 
PAUUEVCESLO Ito's oa eicta'clc 6.5/6 aes « eteree 1 
Retr flexion Renee catsng alge Siarsisde ster 8 
WGBROWMOLRIOIIE cleciolesicie sietsiars sie 6 (ate 21 
PPTGIADSE tele cis ces cece war rcce cies 12 
MO RCTLOMI AM stelle ie ciietsiciejalc'etsiete ie ats 6 
Fibroid Tumor eet are eis' c slcjeiee's' 3 
POU rnnde cision tsle' a sasisee's 2 
Laceration of Geveix: Mrs totelaa clots 7 
MEOUISTONNOLE CO) Sitclereietcicicialle sleisitiel eve. il 
Ovary — 
PPGROLOUM: ee ioleicls se ccleleis els sie acovels 
SMTA LOM siealec Geld clcide cele ce« 2 
Vagina — 
MIP A IVVINAUIOD Mi alercalsle.clo. cle o/s isie's Swale 1 
EPOLE PISO. wis s'viceleip ain 6 v's o0e's esl eles 8 
Vulva — 
HIRCOLLAGI OM pera sialic s <peste cielo te os voles 2 
Miia mmMatlOrcclsics cts ss cleiciaas wie’ ss 3 
MHIGZOIN Deer ars ra oie a aners ea antaelersiat 2 


Functional Diseases. 


WAMIONOTIN 68, 6 voce sc cscs Wit panty | ce: 
DysSMOnorrhea.crrsesccccccessccce 8 


Menorrhagia ...cccccecccccccccces 
Metrorrhagia ........ « oie oats eee 
Monopause cece sees cece sees ces eve 


Unclassified. 


Backach6:sidts secelssceies so seems oe 
Chancroid. ssscidecsccn Big oa iste a sece 
Cocey godynia.. Se ee) pasie's 
Constipation. 2.5 sveew cco sseae suas 
Constriction of ‘Rectum pens ose eae 
Debility following Childbirth....... 
Diarrhoea s/s /ss so kins o oo) 46a) ereerene 
Excessive Venery ...0.. secs ccceese 


Hilatulencesscces << Bauer 85.55) BA 


Cron Orrhoediiac ciecetereie cine becatetangiarainte cs 
LrritatiOnvOLeectum, ssiccts ciel ete ene ¢ 
Masturbation ee a0 © iv <is'e'clelutreiepsc cists 
INGEV OUSNGES ae ster sicie ate oe ¢ Bice, ees 
Nymphomania ...c.cccscevccee ese ° 
Pelvic Cellulitis. ... eh oidve atavaheratete 
Peritoneal® Hifusionis... . «< alscteletetate 
Pregnancy, Existing .....cs0.ees os 

‘ Suspected .... .«aseveuus 
PLULLGUS? cclec s:cle <cctsralersisicronettbeistalete te ° 
Pteoriey. Gos cee oe vs ee cum seal 
Sypuilie cites sre aes wrevece wt etnies we apes 


Tumor of hedanion ara cotetane iene s «teem 


Tumor of Breast: cee. cick cls's eo daisioiets 
Ulcerrotaltectunieicecie cetetces creates ; 
No Diagnosis: 2 .chesee nes © os ete on 
MT yransfOrrediea sc cuctatereterere sco eietaenete 


Talal vente is eee uk ee 
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OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. 


DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


IN CHARGE OF, 


DR. WEBBER. 


DISEASES. 


BRAIN AND MEMBRANES. 


Lec Ea De 


Hypersemia ....... 


MEORCHERIONG s) so 01s 0s ortalie: < 


AMPIETLORGECSS oh os sc oh ce cee slitet -¢ 


Meningitis, Chronic .... 


Hydrocephalus, Chronic . 


PRCATIOMUCXY coc 0 ailer 0. 0 0 


Hemiplegia . 


SPINAL CORD AND 


PGBCUSSION . | sticlseis ss « 


Irritation . 


Myelitis... 2.0 +s. s 


Locomotor Ataxia .. 
Paraplegia ....+.e-e 
Paralysis, infantile .. 


post-febrile . 


. 


° 


MEMBRANES. 


diphtheritic ..... 


labrio-glosso-laryngeal 


NERVES. 


PTCUITIL sie! <).o s/s 6“ e 
Paralysis, local .... 


facial sis ss 


obstetrical . . 


PeGOBINi ey lan et che) <6 © 


Neuralgia. . . ese. 


Hemicramia..... 


Carried forward 


e 


Males. 


Females. Total. 


1 I 
ul 1 
Bart 6 2 
oo ut 
eee 1 
2 3 
Ava 8 J 
2 12 
oh sets 4 
3 3 
ssuis 3 
onene ae 
1 3 
1 3 
2 2 
orcethe 1 
te 1 
Bix: 6 
3 13 
2 3 
1 1 
simee ut 
10 22 
5 6 
39 97 
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DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. — Continued. 


DISEASES. 


Brought forward ..«.-. 


MCIALICH eles (ase 


Pleurodynia. ... 


hos ete: 25 OS ye ee 


Aneesthesia .... 


Insanity « .. 2» « 
I OCY eae well Bel ss 


Stammering.... 


MENTAL. 


eo @ 40 6 


eeeee ie 


Retarded Development 


GENERAL. 


INeurasthenia .. 9. . « 


Epilepsy ..... 


COTES Whose Pence tess 


Hysteria ..... 
VIET EI SON wae te! is ie 
TEeYOTIVOL ss) « 6" « 


PEPISTAUS eo nie hee 


Syphilitic ...... 


PANGOHOLISM % i soe 


APPAMISIM creates se 


PINCULISIS) foe elie. « 


Spermatorrhea . .' 


Impotency .... 


Dyspeptic Neurosis . 


Muscular Injury . 

Atrophy 
Myalgia. ..... 
Surgical cases... 
TUTISO Metreic ss les» 
Rheumatism 


Rheumatic Gout. . 


Febricular alate ate 


Aphonia ... 


Not treated or referred to other departments. .... 


PRCA EEN, Mets So‘te tle 0 urec'e ue rele: helio «0g torte 


ee 


ee ° @ 
CUI OP ae) 
Ope Yea) Ora 
eo 76) 6 KL ee 
oe D, eh e 
ee © @ 8 
Fes 6) ss 
Bie @¢,.6 \9 e 
eee ee 
ee ee 
ee . 
eur © Le. 16 
ee 06-5 
eee . 
ee eee 
° e 8 @F6 
oe es) Ses 08 
ef fe 46 e 
° ee 
eee 8 @ 


Males. 


Oetetee te ed ene el fet eee Ee 


126 


‘ 


Females. Total. 


90 pee2i6 
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OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT. | 
DISEASES OF THE THROAT. 
IN CHARGE OF DR. CUSHING. 
DISEASES. Men. Women. Total. 
LARYNX. 
BAY NOUN ACULC. e)lai oaree elon efis MMs | eM e Wells) 6 2) os 4 1 5 
BUDSACULCY pve eMC EMMI ct el ote iy uae ole 12 1 19 
CECI CHM sm Ma SM Mrmich opteiia stelle cc) 0 \6 8 uf TB 
phthisica . s+. 5 2 es ee eiked) stile Lille 14 11 25 
SVDilivaemon sce) faEe 6 she = Fac 2 3 5 
RAWItDCTOWLUS® ciieis orks Hai ee a 1 ote 1 
W@ancer awe 5  « aang: 683° 0. ARS Jo ht 1 i 
TP LEMA TOMES kc tolislls is 0:.e)_ sino iheuts aie 2 2 4 
IKE 6 oo ABER S05 ote 6 ae 1 2 3 
MDISIOGALOM:.) sb st ee AG. OF Aree Antes Bb inne & 1 1 
Aral ysigrouChOrcdswiie: eiartan nce te dio: Ib eto, 2 3 5 
HOTEIS OM DOG Der mstie settee sare ceo "Ooh tea 1 ag i 
Laryngismus stridulus .......-. Sei Meette. oi 0, vst 5 oh UN 1 1 
PHARYNX. 
PPMARVMSILISS ACULC | visi 6 oss 6 +s Alb ce on Bea oe 2 4 6 
Cluuyarte” 656 A Gia G@ oon Od co SR oc 10 24 34 
VO UUh CM COL mre rele bcs Isls cols ie 1 ae Pee 2 3 5 
PAR OCA ACI LE) tetrelieielsuieh »seiisiy se Mel eis sie «sles 8 9 17 
lob isdarcylter Oo ior a 6 oO «A oc. emer et 10 5 15 
PALATE. 
Late PIS Ramer sw aureh | attonich ote pele hcyolletlotiow §-V'el? sens 3 B} 6 
BOM WEIOOLS Me gos din she Meehan e, sia es 968. 2 2 See | 
NOSE. 
PVIMMILAS ASLIN I 6) 0 sh oho site Ce eS 3 80.0 Owe eee t 5 3 8 
DIC erOREOl Asal DOMES 1. « tarar men ail eiiaiietie! sce! 6) 1s 2 3 5 
Posterior nasal catarrh ....... HOO, A SOE 27 33 60 


WPT AT OLOUT Cnt sts nelle wie ehieke lel telves css) » 120 126 246 
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DISEASES OF THE THROAT.— Continued. 


DISEASES. Men. Women. Total. 
PSIG vorwurd oo Wooo - ge ee OLS ane 120 126 246 
Adenoid growths of vault of pharynx. ........ T 2 9 
LOMA EONOSGLILMT GN isi sles & Ue ne shyt el he Petes © le. fe sel « 2 1 3 
RIOR MGOU VPI OSUTILS. ie Nel ley ysiisilie! onl tle sls ef ¢ ¢ « 1 i 2 
APetEMA, BUN PlO nn. ic wel s oes + 8 oe 8 ele et 8 3 2 5 
SVD Umi ismramet siiies Het e\ ess: feike™ ele tleiie tes « 2 2 4 
IEArORMSINS Ol; SNORZINE coe «fies ce lers os ee ee 6 | ve 6 0 8 1 1 
MouTH. 
FSUGHVECILINDM Sg Foleo 00k) © 0, 0-0 oes steels se es 1 3 4 
Inflammation of submax. glands ......s.seees 1 3 4 
Miscellaneous, and not recorded .....e sees 12 24 36 


Referred to other departments .....-e.+.e.seea- 2 4 6 


LON MCSE Es | ialiic roto; lel oN e okis co Cale maunemeniel| 151 169 320 
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ff BEQUESTS. 


Goopnow Liprary Funp. — Exisua Goopnow, of South 
Boston (Ward XII.), who died in the year 1851, and whose 
will is dated 12th July, 1849, bequeathed to the city “all the 
rest and residue of his estate, real and personal, not otherwise 
disposed of,” for the purpose of establishing, in the Eleventh 
or Twelfth Wards of the city, a Hospital for the sick; one- 
half of said funds to be applied for the establishment and 
maintenance of free beds, which should always be at the 
disposal and under the control of the Officers of the Govern- 
ment of said Hospital for the time being. Under this will 
the city came into possession of certain real estate situated 
on Cross street, which has been disposed of, and has produced 
the sum of $16,500, which has been invested in City of Bos- 
ton Six per cent. Stock. Also a lot of land on Third street, 
South Boston, containing 6,683 feet, which was disposed of 
in 1867 for $4,633.25, of which $4,000 has been invested in 
City of Boston Five per cent. Stock, and the balance 
($633.25) remained in the City Treasury at interest, until it 
amounted to $1,000 and was invested in a City of Boston 
Six per cent. Currency Note. The $10,000 deposited by 
the Executors of Mr. Goodnow, June 22, 1852, with the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, the inter- 
est upon which is to be paid to the widow, will, upon her 
decease, be distributed as follows : — 

$500 to the Penitent Females’ Refuge. 

$5,000 to City of Boston; income to be expended for the 
relief of sick and infirm persons. 

$4,500 to be added to the fund heretofore provided for the 
support of free beds in the City Hospital. 

Nicuots Funp. — Lawrence NicuHoxs, who died in Sep- 
tember, 1862, made the following bequest to the city: “I 
give to the City of Boston, towards the establishment and 
endowment of a City Hospital, in case such Hospital shall — 
have been established at the time of my decease, the sum of 
one thousand dollars.” And in case such Hospital should 
not have been established by the city at the time of his 
decease, he directed the same amount to be deposited with 
the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, and 
suffered to accumulate, by the addition of interest, until 
such a Hospital should be established. 
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The executor of the will, Wm. Perkins, Esq., has paid 
into the treasury nine hundred and thirty-seven dollars and 
twenty-five cents ($937.25), being the amount devised, less 
the Jnternal Revenue Tax on the same, and $530.50, as one 
of the “residuary legatees in the United States,” from the 
surplus remaining undisposed of. The $987.25, with the 
accumulated interest thereon, has been invested in a certifi- 
cate of City Stock for $1,000. The balance ($530.50) re- 
mained at interest until it amounted to $1,000 and was invested 
in a City of Boston Six per cent. Currency Note. 

Norcross Funp. — 1868, January 1. The Trustees re- 
ceived the sum of two thousand dollars from Hon. Oris 
Norcross, as the foundation of a fund for the benefit of 
patients leaving the Hospital poor and destitute of proper 
clothing. The principal sum is invested in a City of Boston 
interest-bearing note, to be deposited with the City Auditor, 
the interest of which is to be collected annually or oftener, 
and paid over to the President of the Board of Trustees, for 
the time being, of the City Hospital, to be by him expended 
at his discretion for the benefit and temporary assistance of 
those patients who are in his judgment deserving, and who 
are destitute of proper clothing in which to leave the Hos- 
pital, and having no means of procuring it. 


Balance on hand May 1, 1877 . : ; . $319 41 

Interest, July, 1877 . - : : ; A 60 00 
6 December, 1877 . i A ; ; 54 33 
Cm NDIL, B OO: : : : ; : 30 00 


$463 74 
Expended . : : : é : : . 144 33 


Balance May 1, 1878. : : : : - $319 41 


Batt Funp. —1870, April 1. The Trustees received 
from the estate of Mr. Jonas Bau the sum of one thousand 
dollars for the same purpose, and under the same restrictions, 
as the Norcross Fund. 


Balance on hand May 1, 1877. : - °$299 03 
Interest, October, 1877. é ; ; ; 30 00 
+ April, 1878 . : : ‘ ; : 30 00 


$359 03 
Expended . : : : : ~ : : 60 00 


Balance May 1, 1878. é ; : : . $299 03 
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Goopnow Liprary Funp. — 1874. Donation of Grorer 
Goopnow, the interest of which to be expended annually by 
the Boar d of Trustees in replenishing the library of the Hos- 
pital with books and pamphlets suitable for the reading of the 
patients during convalescence. 

One certificate of City of Boston Six per cent. 

Stock, $1,000 00 
Amount on-hand May 1, 1878. $210,00 

SHaw Funp. —1875. Bequest of the late Mary Louisa 
SHaw, the income of which to be expended by the trustees 
for the purchase of flowers and fruit for the use and comfort 
of the patients in the Hospital. 

One certificate of Boston Six per cent. Stock, $2,000 00 


Amount on hand May 1, 1877 . : : . $120 00 
Interest, April, 1877. : : : : -! &) L20500 
“s October 1, 1877 . . , ; ‘ 60 00 


oe Aorilglewer oO. NA. ; 3 , : 60 OO 
$360 90 
Expended : : ; ‘ : : : 70 00 


Balance May 1, 1878 . : ; . $290 00 


(Ge 
RECAPITULATION City Hosprrau Trust Funps. 


Goodnow Fund. — Two certificates City of Bos- 

ton Six per cent. Stock for $17,500, and one 

of Five per cent. Stock for $4,000, payable to 

the Mayor for the time being . : $21,500 00 
Norcross Fund. — One certificate City of Boston 

Five per cent. Stock, payable to the Mayor for 

the time being ; 2,000 00 
Nichols Fund. —Two certificates City of Bos- 

ton Six per cent. Stock, payable to the Mayor 

for the time being 2,000 00 
Ball Fund. — One “cartificate City of Boston Six 

per cent. Stock, Beye to the Mayor for the 


time being . 1,000 00 
Goodnow Libr ary Fund. — One certificate City 


of Boston Six per cent. Stock 1,000 00 
Shaw Fund. — One certificate City of Boston , 
Six per cent. Stock, seh to the ae for | 
the time being . ; » &2.0009 dG 


$29,500 00 
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The Ordinance in relation to the City Hospital, Ordinances 
of 1876, Sect. 9, page 433, provides that said scrip shall be 
deposited with the Auditor of Accounts, who shall receive 
the interest as the same shall become due thereon, and add it 
to the moneys which shall have been appropriated for the use 
of the Hospital. 


City Hospirau. iL 


RULES FOR ADMISSIONS AND DISCHARGES, Etc. 


Applications for admission of patients shall be made to 
the Resident Physician at the Hospital, on each day of the 
week, Sunday excepted, between 9 and 11, A.M. 

Whenever able, the patient shall apply in person. When 
not able to appear in person, application may be made by a 
friend, and the patient shall be visited at his residence. 

Any Trustee, or either of the physicians or surgeons in 
attendance, may, in case of emergency, send a patient in the 
first instance to the Hospital by written permit, and the Vis- 
iting Committee shall decide, as soon as may be afterwards, 
whether such patient shall remain. 

Persons accidentally wounded, or otherwise disabled or 
injured, shall be received at all hours. 

Permits for admission shall be subject to the approval of 
the Visiting Committee, and they shall have the power at 
any time to require the Resident Physician to report to them 
the names of applicants, before admitting them, and may 
dismiss any patients whom they think improperly admitted, 
or change the terms of admission. 

Patients discharged on the recommendation of the physi- 
cians or surgeons shall be provided with a certificate stating 
their condition at the time of discharge, whether cured, 
relieved, or not relieved, which certificate shall be signed by 
the Superintendent and Resident Physician. 

Whenever a patient is removed from the Hospital without 
the consent and approval of the Superintendent and Resi- 
dent Physician, a written statement to that effect shall be 
required from any person assuming the responsibility of the 
removal. 

The body of any person dying at the Hospital shall not be 
delivered without a written receipt from the parties taking 
the same. 

In case of the decease of any patient, the Resident Physi- 
cian shall sign a certificate to that effect, and shall furnish the 
City Registrar with a copy of the same. He shall also state 
the time and cause of death, the disposition made of the body, 
whether delivered to friends or buried from the Hospital. In 
the last case he shall mention the place of interment. 
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Patients may be admitted by the Trustees to the privileges 
of the Hospital, at such rates of board as they may fron 
time to time determine ; ; such board being secured by their 
friends, or by the authorities of the place to which they 
belong. 

In all cases where, in the opinion of the Trustees, the cir- 
cumstances of the patient will warrant it, the whole ora part 
of the board shall be paid. If separate apartments or arti- 
cles not usually furnished at the Hospital are provided, such 
payment shall be made therefor as the Trustees shall deem 
reasonable. 


House Rwtes. 


Patients must be in their proper places in the wards dur- 
ing the visit of the physicians and surgeons, and always by 
8, fy M., unless specially exempted by the Superintendent. 

Those free patients who are able are expected to assist in 
nursing, and in such other services as may be reasonably 
required of them. 

Patients shall not leave the Roepe. grounds without a 
pass from the Superintendent, nor hens respective wards 
without the consent of the nurse in attendance. 

No patient shall purchase, or cause any member of the 
household to purchase for him, any, article of food whatso- 
ever, hor any other article, without the consent of the Super- 
intendent; nor shall any officer or servant of the Hospital 
receive a gift or fee from a patient. 

Profane or obscene language, loud talking,.and _ incivility, 
are prohibited. 

No patient having acute syphilitic disease or mania-d-potu, 
shall be admitted as a charity patient, or at a lower rate than 
twenty-five dollars a week for the former, and fifteen dollars 
for the latter. 

No person shall be admitted to the Hospital whose case is 
judged to be incurable, unless there be urgent symptoms, 
which, in the opinion of the physician or surgeon, are capa- 
ble of being relieved. 

Patients may be visited by clergymen of their own selec- 
tion, and, where there is a wish for the performance of any 
particular religious rite, it shall be indulged, when practi- 
cable. 

It is expected that patients will implicitly obey the rules 
of the Hospital. Complaints, for whatever cause, may be 
made to the Superintendent or Visiting Committee, and when 
reasonable shall be by them reported to the Trustees. 

All employés must be in their respective places during 
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their hours of duty. The doors and gates of the Hospital 
will be closed at 16, P.M., at which time all are expected to 
be quiet, and, those not on duty, in their own rooms. 

The use of tobacco, wine, and intoxicating liquors is pro- 
hibited within the Hospital, unless prescribed by a physi- 
cian. 


VISITORS. 


No person shall visit any part of the premises, except on 
business, or at such times as may be fixed for the reception 
of visitors, without the permission of the Superintendent, or 
some one of the Trustees. 

On Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of each 
week, from two to three o’clock, P.M., friends may be per- 
mitted to visit patients, though no patient shall receive more 
than one visitor on the same day. In all cases, however, the 
Trustees or Superintendent may exercise discretionary pow- 
ers as to excluding or admitting visitors. 

All visitors must leave when the bell rings at the expira- 
tion of the visiting hour. 

No visitor will be permitted to take any meal in the Hos- 
pital, or pass the night therein, without permission from the 
Superintendent or-one of the Trustees. 

No visitor shall be allowed ‘to give any article of food or 
drink to a patient, unless by permission of the nurse; and 
any article sent to the patient shall be left with the Super- 
intendent. 
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THE BOSTON CITY HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES. 


The Trustees of the Boston City Hospital have made 
arrangements for giving a two years’ course of training to 
women desirous of becoming professional nurses. 

Those wishing to receive such a course of instruction 
must apply to the Superintendent of the City Hospital, 
Boston. 

The most desirable age for candidates is from twenty-five 
to thirty-five years; they must be in sound health, and must 
present, on application, a certificate from two responsible 
persons (one a physician, preferred) as to their good 
character and good health. Upon the recommendation of 
the Superintendent of the Hospital, and the approval of the 
Trustees, they will be received for one month on probation. 
During this month they are boarded and lodged at the 
Hospital, but receive no compensation. 

The Superintendent of Nurses has charge of the Training 
School, under the authority of the Superintendent of the 
Hospital and of the Board of Trustees, and the nurses are 
subject to the rules of the Hospital. Their fitness for the 
work, and the propriety of retaining or dismissing them at 
the end of the month of trial, is determined by the authori- 
ties in charge of the school, under the direction of the 
Trustees, and the same authorities can, in like manner, dis- 
charge them at any time, in case of misconduct or inefficiency. 
They reside in the Hospital, and serve as assistant nurses in 
its wards. 

All nurses are required to be sober, honest, truthful, 
trustworthy, punctual, quiet, orderly, cleanly, neat, patient, 
kind, and cheerful. 


COURSE OF TRAINING. 


Those fulfilling the conditions of the probationary month 
are accepted as pupils. They must sign a written agreement 
to remain at the school for two years, and to conform to the 
rules. 

The instruction includes : — 

1. The dressing of blisters, burns, sores, and wounds, and 
applying of fomentations, poultices, and minor dressings. 
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2. The applying of leeches, and subsequent treatment. 

3. The administering of enemas. 

4. The applying of friction to the body and extremities 
in the best method. 

5. The managing of helpless patients in bed, in moving, 
changing clothing, giving baths, keeping patients warm or 
cool, preventing and dressing bed-sores, managing position, 
etc., and in feeding. 

6. The making of bandages and rollers, etc., and band- 
aging. | 

7. The making of beds and changing sheets, etc., with 
patients in bed. 

' 8. The cooking, preparing, and serving of food and 
delicacies for the sick. 

They are also given some instruction in the best practical 
methods of supplying fresh air, warming and ventilating 
sick-rooms in a proper manner, and are taught to take 
proper care of rooms and wards; in keeping all utensils 
perfectly clean and disinfected, etc.; to observe the sick 
accurately in regard to the state of the secretions, expecto- 
rations, pulse, breathing, skin, temperature, eruptions, 
sleep, appetite, effect of diet or of stimulants and medicine ; 
and the managing of convalescents. 

The instruction is given mainly by the Superintendent of 
the Training School, and by the head nurses. Lectures, 
recitations, and demonstrations, also take place at stated 
periods. Examinations, chiefly upon practical points, will 
take place from time to time. 

The pupils are employed as assistant nurses in the wards 
of the Hospital, and are paid ten dollars ($10) per month 
during the first year, and fourteen dollars ($14) per month 
during the second year, for their clothing and personal 
expenses. This sum is in no wise intended as wages, it 
being considered that their education during this time is a 
full equivalent for their services. 

They are required to wear at all times, while on duty in 
the wards, dresses of material that can be washed, simply 
made, and such caps, cuffs, and aprons, as may be pre- 
scribed. 

When the full term of two years is completed, the nurses, 
thus trained, receive (after final examinations) diplomas 
certifying to their knowledge of nursing, their ability, and 
good character. 

The right is reserved to terminate the connection of any 
nurse or pupil with the school for any reason which may be 
deemed sufficient. 
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. A blank form will be furnished to applicants to be filled in 
with answers to the following questions in the candidate’s 
own hand-writing, and sent to the Superintendent of City 
Hospital, Boston, Mass. | 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY CANDIDATE. 


Name in full, and present address of candidate. 

Are you a single woman or widow? 

Your present occupation or employment. 

Age last birthday, and date and place of birth. 

Height? Weight? . 

Where educated ? 

Are you strong and healthy? Have you always 
been so? 

Are your sight and hearing perfect? 

Have you any physical defects ? 

Have you any tendency to pulmonary complaint? 

If a widow, have you children? How many? Their 
ages? How are they provided for? 

Where (if any) was your last situation? How long 
were you in it? 

The names in full and addresses of two persons to be 
referred to. State how long each has known you. 
If previously employed, one of these must be the 
last employer. 


I declare the above statement to he correct. 


AMD OP De 


— — ped 
© bo eS Ooo 


Signed, 


Candidate. 


Date. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REGULATION OF STREET CARS, 


In Boarp OF ALDERMEN, Aug. 12, 1878. 


Alderman WurppENn submitted the following order for 
regulating the passage of the cars on the several street rail- 

road lines : — 
Ordered, That notice be given to the Metropolitan Rail- 
road Company, the Middlesex Railroad Company, the South 
Boston Railroad Company, and the Highland Street Railway 
Company, that this Board will, on Monday, the 9th day of 
September, at 4 o’clock P.M., consider the expediency of 
fixing the routes and running of the several lines of cars of 
said companies in the way and manner hereinafter set forth ; 
when any person objecting thereto may appear and be heard. 
Said notice to be given by the publication of a copy of this 
order and a description of the proposed routes and running 
of the cars of said companies in the Boston “Transcript,” 
“Post,” -and\“ Journal.” 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The Norfolk House, Bartlett-street, Warren-street, and 
Boston Neck lines of cars (except as hereinafter provided) 
shall pass down Washington street to Summer street, and 
through Summer street to Chauncy street, and thence return 
to the South End and Roxbury via Chauncy street, Harrison 
avenue, Dover and Washington streets. 

The Meeting-House Hill, Upham’s Corner, and Mount 
Pleasant lines of cars shall pass in from Dorchester through 
Dudley street to Dearborn street, through Dearborn street 
to Eustis street, through Eustis street to Harrison avenue, 
through Harrison avenue to Dover street, through Dover 
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street to Albany street, through “Albany street to Kingston 
street, through Kingston street to Summer street, through 
Summer street to Chauncy street, and return thence via 
Chauncy street, Harrison avenue, Eustis, Dearborn, and 
Dudley streets. 7 

The Egleston-square and Forest Hill lines of cars shall 
pass down Washington street to Temple place, and return 
thence via Tremont, Dover, and Washington streets. 

The Dorchester-avenue line of cars shall pass in through 
Federal street to Summer street, through Summer street to 
Lincoln street, and return thence via Lincoln, Beach, and 
Federal streets. And for this purpose said Metropolitan 
Railroad Company shall be authorized to enter upon and use 
with its horses and cars the tracks of the Middlesex Railroad 
Company on Lincoln street, and the tracks of the South 
Boston Railroad Company on Beach street. 

The Jamaica Plain, Brookline, Tremont-street, and Lenox- 
street lines of cars shall pass through Tremont street to 
Scollay square, and return by the same route. 

And for this purpose the Metropolitan Railroad Company 


shall be authorized to extend its double track on Tremont + 


street to Scollay square, and to make the necessary connec- 
tions with the tracks now existing in said square. 

The Beacon-street line of cars shall pass through Marl- 
borough, Clarendon, Boylston, and Tremont streets to Scollay 
square, and return thence by the same route. 

The West End line of cars to pass down Tremont street to 
Berkeley street, through Berkeley street to Columbus ave- 
nue, through Columbus avenue to Park square, through Park 
square and across Boylston street to Charles street, through 
Charles street to Cambridge street, through Cambridge street 
to Court street, through Court street to Scollay square, 
through Scollay square to Tremont street, through Tremont 
street to Boylston street, through Boylston street to Park 
square, through Park square to Columbus avenue, through 
Columbus avenue to Berkeley street, through Berkeley street 
to Tremont street, and through Tremont street to the point 
of starting, and reverse running by passing down Tremont 
street, Berkeley strect, Chinihus avenue, Park square, 
Boylston street, and Tremont street, to Scollay square, and 
from thence through Court, Green, Chambers, Cambridge 
and Charles streets, Park square, Columbus avenue, Berke- 
ley and Tremont streets, to point of beginning. 

This line may be extended to the Northern depots, pro- 
vided the Metropolitan Railroad Company shall lay down a 
track in Charles street, from Cambridge street to Leverett 
street, as authorized by the Board of Aldermen in 1873. 
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DrpotT AND FERRY LINES OF CARS. 


Of the Norfolk House line of cars, nine (9) cars per hour 
shall go to the Northern depots, via Washington, Milk, 
Congress, State, Devonshire, and Washington streets, Hay- 
market square, Haverhill and Causeway streets, and return 
via Causeway, Portland, and Merrimac streets, Haymarket 
square, Washington, Summer, and Chauncy streets, Harrison 
avenue, Dover and Washington streets to Roxbury. 

Of the Warren-street line of cars, five (5) cars per hour 
shall go to the Northern depots, via Washington street, 
Temple place, Tremont street, Scollay square, Court, Green, 
Leverett, and Causeway streets, and return via Portland, 
Merrimac, Chardon, and Court streets, Scollay square, Tre- 
mont, Dover, and Washington streets. 

Of the Tremont-street line of cars, six (6) cars per hour 
shall go to the Northern depots, via Tremont street, Scollay 
square, Court, Green, Leverett, and Causeway streets, and 
return via Portland, Merrimac, Chardon, and Court streets, 
Scollay square, and Tremont street. 

The East Boston, Chelsea Ferry, and Atlantic-avenue line 
of cars shall run as at present, until otherwise ordered by 
the Board of Aldermen, provided, however, that the num- 
ber of cars of these lines shall not be increased. 


MIDDLESEX RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The routes and running of the Middlesex Railroad Com- 
pany, within the limits of the city proper, on and after 
shall be as follows, viz.: Every car of said company shall 
enter the city proper over Warren bridge and shall pass 
through Beverly street to Charlestown street, through 
Charlestown street to Haymarket square. Twelve (12) cars 
per hour at equal intervals shall leave Haymarket square at 
Washington street and pass through Washington street to 
Temple place, and return thence to Charlestown via Temple 
place, Tremont street, Cornhill, Washington street, Hay- 
market square, Haverhill and Causeway streets, and Charles- 
river bridge. 

The other cars shall leave Haymarket square at Sudbury 
street and pass through Sudbury street to Scollay square, 
and return thence to Charlestown via Cornhill, Washington 
street, Haymarket square, Charlestown street ‘and Charles- 
river bridge. 
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SoutH Boston RarmRoap COMPANY. 


The route and running of the cars of the South Boston 
Railroad Company, within the limits of the city proper, on 
and after ———, shall be as follows, viz. :— 


Every car of said company shall enter the city proper over 
Federal-street bridge, and shall pass through Federal,. 
Kneeland, South, and Beach streets to Kingston street. 

Every alternate car shall leave Beach street at Kingston 
street, and pass through Kingston street to Summer street, 
and through Summer street to Lincoln street, and thence 
return to South Boston via Lincoln, Beach, and Federal 
streets. 

The other cars shall continue through Beach street to 
Washington street, through Washington street to Milk 
street, and through Milk street to Hawley street, and thence 
return to South Boston via Hawley, Summer, Lincoln, 
Beach, and Federal streets. 

Said company, for the purpose of conforming to this order, 
is hereby authorized and directed to enter upon and use with 
its horses and cars the tracks of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company in Kingston, Washington, and Summer streets, and 
the tracks of the Middlesex Railroad Company on Lincoln 
street. The number of cars to be run by said South Boston 
Railroad Company into the city proper over said Federal- 
street bridge shall not exceed thirty in any one hour. 


HIGHLAND STREET RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The routes and running of the cars of the Highland Street 
Railway Company, within the limits of the city proper, on 
and after , shall be as follows, viz. : — 


. 


The Grove Hall, Warren-street, Dudley-street and Blue 
-Hill-avenue lines of cars shall pass in from the Highlands by 
Shawmut avenue, Tremont, Eliot, and Washington streets to 
Temple place, and return by Tremont street and Shawmut 
avenue. : ) 

The Columbus-avenue line of cars shall start from the 
station on Dudley street, Boston Highlands, and shall pass 
in by Shawmut avenue and Northampton street to Columbus 
avenue, through Columbus avenue to Eliot street, through 
Eliot street to Tremont street, through Tremont. street to 
Cornhill, through Cornhill to Washington street, and return 
by Washington street, Temple place, Tremont street, Boyls- 
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ton street, Columbus avenue, Northampton street, and 
Shawmut avenue. 

Said line of cars shall be a through line from the Highlands 
to Cornhill and from Cornhill to the Highlands, and no point 
between said Highlands and Cornhill shall be made the com- 
mencement or terminus of the route of said line of cars. 

The number of cars to be run on said line shall not exceed 
twelve in any one hour. 


Alderman SiapE submitted the following order as a sub- 
stitute for the foregoing : — 


Ordered, That the Board of Police Commissioners be and 
they hereby are requested to appoint a sufficient number of 
intelligent, discreet, and upright men, duly authorized to 
act as policemen, whose duty it shall be to oversee the con- 
duct of all horse-car conductors and drivers in the streets of 
the city, at the steam railroad depots and other places of 
public-resort, and a portion of the men so appointed shall be 
authorized to start the cars from such depots by regular 
time-tables, made by the railroad companies and approved by 
said Commissioners ; they shall also have full power to cause 
the horse-cars to move on through the streets, and at such a 
pace as will prevent “loafing” or any other of the obstruc- 
tive methods now employed by the different companies to 
obtain advantage over each other. They shall further have 
power to strictly enforce all the rules, regulations, and ordi- 
nances of the City Government in relation to street railroads. 
Whenever, in the judgment of one or more of‘ these officers, 
there are a greater number of cars being run by any one 
company than the public necessity or convenience demands, 
he or they shall report the facts to the Commissioners, who 
shall examine into the matter and report to the Board of 
Aldermen for its action. The expense incurred by the ap- 
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pointment of officers under this order shall be paid by the 
horse-railroad companies running cars in the city, and in 
proportion to the number of cars run, provided that the ex- 
pense can be legally assessed upon said companies, 


Laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 


Attest : S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


AUDITORS MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR 1878-79. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
Ciry Haut, September 4, 1878. 


To THE HONORABLE City COUNCIL : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1878-79, as shown in the books in his 
office, September 1, 1878, including the September draft, — 
being five monthly payments of the financial year, — exhib- 
iting the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1877-78, the amount drawn September 1, the 
total expenditures, and the balance of each appropriation 
unexpended at that date. In cases of special appropriations 
made by the City Council, covered by loans and transfers, 
only the amount of loans negotiated is placed under the head 
of appropriations with the transfers, and only the balances 
of said amounts not expended from last year appear. The 
total expenditures charged to these appropriations covering 
loans negotiated and transfers, may be found in the table 
on the last page. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


* Total appropriations, $5,100,000 ; 
Reserved Fund, $4,712,886 80; 
t Total appropriation $368, 000, 


lean nenotinteel $175,000. 
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AYP: Panne eae oc O-N SS: 
Ee Draft, 
" Amount of including |p, lit Bal 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATION. each Appro- | Treasurer’s ely tele s panel Se 
needon Reviante for 1878-79. | Unexpended. 
in August. 
Additional Supply of Water* .......... 1$344,856 72 $32,093 76 | $840,062 96 $4,793 76 
AGvertisin'e ....ccecccccccccctccces ses 1,400 00 132 59 559 99 840 O1 
Architect’s Department .....+++seeeeeee 12,000 00 1,179) 76 5,313 46 6,636 54 
Armories ......- Metisiciel ars sietelsvale SPAS 20,000 00 398 86 5,063 68 14,936 32 
Assessors’ Department...... ahistbiote lelcle's 94,000 00 5,989 $8 58,948 24 35,051 76 
Auditor’s Department.......-++s.eeeee- 15,900. 00 G2TOo Te 6,337 67 9.562 33 
IS PIISTANIGUCLOGKS © so sere sc. ciclohbisiesle sles DB A00/ OU Miers s elecoiasplerere oe 479 87 2,920 13 
IBOALGIOLMELEALL  s to.clclo.c cc ieicla clejsivin cine o'ere 55,000 00 5,408 28 23,621 96 31,378 04 
Boston Harbor..... aereteisiets B eieatereiels Giale se 4,500 00 128 43 1,191 62 3,308 38 
IS TUGD GS etary. sis'cieis,c cly's sicie sicieeie ele sivinis'sv sc 55,000 00 3,309 11 16,765 80 38,234 20 
Broadway Extension (loan) ..........+. 280,680 21 |-wcecrccnsccee sle'slelcle scleiete ears 80.680 21 
Burnt District (loan) ......eeseeeseeee- $351,910 92 |-.... pleats eet |le SO BUGOObGO0S 851,910 92 
Cedar Grove Cemetery, 4 = 
Add Revenue received, $3,368 02 4,155:61 183 25 1,467 OF 65°66 
aS INPMST Ee ab hes one ti nae.c bee s'as sean 59,910 32 4,317 52 4,948 69. 4,961 63 
Chestnut Hill Driveway .........sccee 4,000 00 252 84 1,218 58 2,781 42 
Pte GOL O00 00M ee eretded Cece Was ne aneeee 664,903 00 
OLAMMIASION CLS) sis vislelss1e c eiclsisisicisie/« 
City Debt: 
arate from Commis- 
sioners, $902,691 27 
Revenue, $144,000 00 
Sinking Funds, 758,691 27 
Redemption of City 
Debt Proper, $893,205 00 
Redemption Cochitu- 72,000 00 025691927 Wier + an vinlaininleleres's 
ate Water Debt, 
Oost of Redemption, 9,486 27 
COICO BAN Rate ching 15.50 eens out scs.sne o> 125,000 00 9,437 64 47,871 75 77,128 25 
City Registrar’s Department.........06- 9,800 00 654 14 2,954 81 6,845 19 
Cochituate Water Works: 
Poventey ; $ $215,116 | 
unning expenses, $120,503 08 
neta ed Bea Bow LOU eae ms oah 00 day aehia 27,237 80 
Proportion pafd under | 1.675 59 ¢ $ 
contract, 5,768 97 J aaa 
~ Collector’s Department ............ Sete 43,600 00 4,036 386 17,531 70 26,068 30 
GOMIMOM ELC A ieidicla stele sl sis sis vieisicierss sales 3 45,000 00 4,632 20 28,335 O07 16,664 93 ~ 
Completion West Chester Park, etc..... 627,990 27 8438 10 3,118 12 24,872 15 
Contingent Funds: 
COLT OMIMITTCES tere aie se o-pioie Si: ieleie. see 3,000 00 80 40 371 60 2,628 40 
PEAY Ghia gee aie visit ca tnies ies sete ntesan 1 DOO 00 tate siseige | a's hae ae Weel tniee sees d 1,500 00 
Board of Aldermen . SAIS ARAS Seta dien os 2,000 00 128 90 615 25 1,384 75 
COMMON COUN Cll! aisle brele cc's wv elseiclsle ae 2's 2,500 00 15 50 978 19 1,521 81 
ee oh Uti lKtreersienlercise a cio’ sinteisreics 400,000 00 20,921 30 123,210 82 276,789 18 
eeds, Real Estate ‘Advertising, etc. ‘ 
Add Revenue received, $7,496 91 tied Bt62 Ol 10,787 57 6,280 00 
_ Hast Boston Ferries ......ssscceeccecees 165,000 00 11,225 63 79,313 49 85,686 51 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) ..... BL SOOT 4 ill sineteisia ets at eiotatershll«/stalecerate etelote wiars 13,569 79 
Engineer’s Department........eees.eeee 27,000 00 2,052 97 10,198 17 16,801 83 
Engine House and Land, Fulton St..... | 920 QUOT OOM aretetsecteim ste sisacllica sw eee osccees 20,000 00 
ates Bie ee eae eho Bulle 10135,521 09 24,756 50 81,159 20 54,361 89 
~ Evergreen Cemetery : 
Add Revenue received, $60 00 711,380 67 167 42 911 57 529 10 
Fencing and Grading around Army ie 
and Navy Monument.......c..seeee eh 49 50 49.50 3,450 50 
Carried JUTWATA. vie oeccie ce civncess $2,757,549 26 | $251,334 84 | $1,969,957 12 | $1,916,324 69 
1 Brought from last year, $94,856 72 : Brought from last year, $9,570 66 
Loans, 250,000 00 8 Brought from last year, 13,569 79 
2 Brought from last year, 80.680 21 ® Brought from last year, 45,000 00 
3 Brought from last year, 351,910 92 Transferred to Public Park, Back Bay, 25,000 00 
4 Brought from last year, 1,155 61 10 Brought from last year, 60,521 09 
5 Brought from last year, ° 9,910 32 Loan, 75,000 00 
6 Brought from last year, 27,990 27 11 Brought from last year, 180 67 


loans negotiated, premium on said loans, and transfer from 
loan not negotiated, $350,000. 
loan authorized $350,000; 
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Sept. Draft, 


Amount of including yl nie 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. each Appro- | Treasurer’s Weoiee age U een Fy 
priation. payments in ars P : 
August. 
Brought fOvrWard ovesceeseee peeee $2,757,549 26 | $251,334 84 | $1,969,957 12) $1,916,824 69 
Fire Alarm Telegraph. .....2...csecvers 19,400 00 | - 1,209 15 6,629 94 12,770 06 
Fire Department...........scseeeeeees : 563,449 00 33,940 77 297,608 98 265,840 02 
Francis Street School-house........... é 13909) [2. [lvesissaictesbese wall a's Sb bee ee en as 8,909 72 
gl dae at Station Bis 239,906 13 5,702 50 20,511 20 19,394 93 
Orilloe. en ae \ $8 OS0S |. deetac etc. 1,462 23 6,576 80 
Health pespartmant ESS wien eic'e els aah ateeran 340,000 00 25,316 69 130,971 75 209,028 25 
Home for Poor, Deer Island...... AA oe S181, 000) O0\|'s isis’ eels sista eel (e % aldlaselers aetela oe 147,500 00 
Improved Sewerage*....... weet dhe watered 5213,161 97 45,383 26 132,278 16 80,883 81 
Incidental Expenses......++++++2+-e+- 
Add income on Foss and Baio 60,000 00 1,125 57 22,415 95 37,987 05 
Funds, $403.00......... Ste Sobeleaiere 
Inspection of Buildings........... selects 18,500 00 1,417 83 7,084 90 11,415 10 
Interest and Premium............ Ae tie * 1,619,000 00 11,356 81 483,608 79 1,185,391 21 
Lamps ...... aloe elale sw aRreie se ieiais a'eialele ¢ Sirele 475,000 00 29,945 55 156,527 39 318,472 61 
ain eee ne seasiew Greis's oie aib shee aeretalt 18,440 00 1,633 26 8,315 79 10,124 21 
iguor License Expenses: ; a re 
SA teecaniwe rabetved; $139, 796. 00 62,500 00 12,001 09 $46,257 03 95,998 97 
BURNER teks or share Wide oo a cbse oe Ne 9,750 00 705 05 3,600 02 6,149 98 
Mount Hope Cemetery : 
MMA Geccnne téGeieed, $3,092.37 717,030 48 5,954 85 18,556 51 1,566 34 
Mystic Sewer leas: weeteats aie shisbb sabre e 8124,290 57 3,856 89 21,121 90 103,168 67 
Mystic Water Works: " 
evenue, $55,982.24 .....eees Sale 11.455 86 
y ’ 
Running expenses, $47,206.88....... at, By St 440 00 70,587 49 | 14,605.25 prov. for. 
Interest, $21,231.75 0.5... cccccceeecs 2.148 86 
Proportions paid under contracts : 
POPES ROG ae Aha xcs och fob oo’ 
New Boiler-house, Jail.....ccssceceeses 10,000 00 2,209 70 2,209 70 7,790 30 
New Lunatic Hospital...... per beesaeecs 9100000 100 1.0 25d cciewjsivlavsin'| o'c's/o pid cu e's ss of 100,000 00 
Northampton-street District............ 105,436 74 163 27 1,503 10 3,933 64 
Old Claims ....s.cksscvses PUL beielnleleisiurs 2,000 00 9 00 1.370 56 629 44 
Overseers of the Poor ....ssescscescves j 180,500 00 5,579. 23 23,758 07 106,741 93 
Wark IE PATIMOlG sc sess sicc sss 5 e's nieteleteve’e 6,000 00 178 62 1,431 40 4,568 60 
Park Nursery, Austin Farm............ 112,000 00 Joc ees ctecccccsleccenesccscece 2,000 00 
Paving, etc.....gs... RAN eee 12756,862 24 70,630 68 | 263,989 76 492,872 48 
MARV OME ies eo ast is cece sss cco sis'ce sev. 823,000 00 68,252 81 - 339 949 80 _ 483,050 20 
Primary School-house, City Point...... 1816000700 \ 55%... stetsereres a'n| 2 000 Pareles Hae 15,000 00 
Primary School-house, Polk street...... 30.000 00 207 65 207 65 29,792 35 
Primary School- house, Sherwin District LARA] One lie\aeteret vials e16 eletele 6,788 98 2,087 23 / 
Printing and Stationery .......... aitieistals 24,000 00 2,460 11 10,367 40 18,632 60 
vo TIS SIR een a ae 23,000 00 2.425 00 10,781 11 12,218 89 
Pablie+Buiudings ....cests ss secee Lit eraiere 73,000 00 3,188 67 82,450 74 40,549 26 
Public Institutions, viz. :— 
HAD IRE OL LNOUSEUY, «00% 0st bene cies se ce 186,100 00 17,763 34 67.979 22 118,120 78 
House of Correction...i...i.esvceccese 93,650 00 9,698 33 40,953 58 52,696 42 
Todnatic Hospital .....vsecseessesce es 58,200 00 4,400 10 21,369 68 31,830 32 
eae? LUX DONBCH .6 eon ne'r «siv'es'ee sos c's 91,400 00 956 54 34,951 49 56,448 51 
APTI UXPENBES.o.. ..ctvccccsa cesses 8,300 00 761 77 3,104 95 5,195 05 
Steamboat ‘J. Putnam Bradlee” . : 17,200 00 733 18 4,349 21 12,850 79 
Marcella Street Home......cccccecoes 27,500 00 4,638 28 11.004 73 16,495 27 
Almshouse, Austin Farm ............ 14,000 00 686 80 8,427 52 10,572 48 
CAITIER FOTWATA oosccocccvesers 6 $8,938,451 35 $639,871 91 | $4,279,443 80 $6,001,578 96 
1 Brought from last year, $3,909 72 8 Brought from last year, $124,290 57 
2 Brought*from last year, 39,906 13 9 Brought from last year, 100,000 00 
3 Brought from last year, 8,039 03 10 Brought from last year, 5,436 74 
¢ Brought from last year, 147,500 00 11 ‘Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2,000 00 
5 Brought from last year, 110,161 97 12 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 6,862 24 
Loan, 103,000 00 13 Brought from last year, 15,000 U0 
6 Brought from last year, 2,500 00 14 Brought from last year, 6,876 21 
7 Brought from last year, 530 48 


* Total SISA $3,753,000; transferred August, 1876, by authority of an order of July 17, from 
Reserved Fund, $40,000, and loan authorized, $3,713,000; loan negotiated, $276,000. 
+ This amount was for expenses incurred under the law, as follows : — 


By License Commissioners. ......ccccccccccccncccscccccece $8,130.91 
Police Commissioners .........eseeee8- ate Daieae ie cea eiets 2,890.51 
City Clerk’s Department .........006 seccceccccevcece - 410.18 
Collector’s Department ....-ccesccceccescccrcccepocecs 225.43 


Paid State, proportion of receipts... .....sceseseeeceees 34,600.00 


va 
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Amount of including 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATION. each Appro- | Treasurer’s eae 
priation. _payments : 
in August. 

ET OUTIL SOTILOTLO ciate a va'o'a ss s'e a3ya.6 $8,938,451 35 $639,871 $4,279,443 80 
Almshouse, Charlestown District .... - 9,000 00 1757 2, 796 63 
Nic HRCA ee aan 25,000 00 54100 | 4,825 41 
Ar VaLO SLOT SlAN A <,sc,<.0.0cs:c1s10 om oc 2,000 00 43 65 08 
Coal Sheds, Rainsford Island......... 800 00 134 33 134 33 

PAID LC PIUATIOS \isle ices ere'eicle Seaegdasudtc ace 5,500 00 406 18 1,149 21 
UDI C MELD PANY nslets'sis\ah os/e/acise e's ols AAA aS 1120,072 98 8,809 80 44,274 83 
Public Park, Back Bay (loan) Se BASHA 2219,891 00 } 7,609 48 154,808 37 
Quarantine Department ritshale eiatencatets eteie tie 17,600 00 1,248 78 8,583 90 
Registration of Voters and “Blection ~ 2 = 

Expenses 25,600 00 1,551 .28 9,708 76 
HUORELV CUSHING arlae's cele wise #406 s ela's'o oe. AG PL1G. Lol m0 ulis'serelste\eeiels statrelisie/e atale's aie aratetere 
RI AIAELON erie dicts vie Wa sien eaicies oc. © jhasnagoe 32,500 00 2,747 17 13,352 99 
Schools and School-houses, viz. : — 

BEHGOMMNSEPUCEOLS Pete cercc's 0 01s esis eisiels fs 1,112,000 00 91,728 21 462,345 08 

School Expenses, School Com. . Ard 251,500 00 26,110 64 85,932 47 

Salaries, Officers School Com......... 56,000 00 4,665 00 22,960 00 

School-houses, Public Buildings...... 113,000 00 17,090 14 32,047 03 
Sealer of Weights and Measures........ 5,800 00 413 51 2,386 83 
Eo et ER Re ee a play 125,000 LO 17,028 65 52,539 19 
Sinking Fund Commissioners ......... SOOHOOU stele Sateen sete 184 00 
Soldiers’ Relief..... sere ielate a ielelais wreterie state ¢ 4155,757 04 9,323 27 31,480 11 
Stony Brook Improvement *...cseeeeeee [ececeeccesceccneleceerees slatetolere 5 43 
Suffolk Street WDIStEICT Ss cc alee cate tte Se BEES TOMAS) rentcdiacte = canes 70 00 
Surveyor’s Department..... Dameware 32,000 00 2,543 68 13,821 02 
SW EUMSELECH (LOAM!) ereclnie'siva 10, 0 ke 6.9 cele s CZ OOM OM |\eratale sinicte ails ctale 500 25 
Tax and other Fees: ‘ 

Revenue received ......seseee BO, LEOL9OEL «as iois ckielareicintetotats 51 69 185 97 
Treasurer’s Department............0. : 22,700 00 1,893 00 9,470 38 
Washington Street Extension (loan).. TIO BGSIO0 Ml isc-oreateausle's etetee haatere attra tss eters ote 
West Boston and other Bridges ........ 7,000 00 255 49 2,856 13 
Widening Shawmut Avenue...... picleretate BS GOON ct ieiete vinisle wialp sini aiatale otelevete aletere 
Widening Streets..........s0ce0- IOUBIS 100,000 00 6,662 60 15,674 28 
Total Appropriations .....$9,555,892 00 $841,465 89 |$5,251,601 48 
Balances from 1877-78 ..... - 1,668,174 09 Less prov. for 
Loans ..... Risiele ete asf wale eielsis/e) 420, 000000 

—- $11,652,066 09 
GV OMIM Csiare cies cls pe ''h ane etisiale 1,331,107 15 
$12,983,173 24 
1 Brought from last year, $72 98 ¢ Brought from last year, 
2 Brought from last year, 194,891 00 5 Brought from last year, 
Transferred from Engine House, Fulton 6 Brought f.0m last year, 
street, 25,000 00 T Brought from last year, 
3 Transferred to :— 8 Brought from last year, 
Park Nursery, Austin Farm, $2,000 00 
Paving, 6,862 24 


* Appropriation, $133,000; loan authorized, but not negotiated $133 000. 


Sept. Draft, 


Balance 
Unexpended. 


$6,001,578 96 


6,203 37 
20,174 59 


1,934 92 
665 67 


4,350 79 
75,798 15 
65,082 63 

9,016 10 


15,891 24 


216,137 76 
19,147 01 


649,654 92 
165,567 53 
33,040 00 
80,952 97 
3,413 17 
72,460 81 
616 00 
124,276 93 


$5.48 prov. for. 


1,800 43 
18,178 98 
22,551 85 


2,955 02 
"13,229 62 
29,363 90 

4,143 87 

3,669 53 
84,325 72 


$7,746,182 44 


14,610 68 


$7,731,571 76 


155,757 04 
1,870 43 
23,052 10 
29,363 90 
3,669 53 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 1, 1878. 
TotraL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time 
by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, —the amount expended 
and balance unexpended, including the September draft. 


Loan, Revenue, 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. or from Expended. Unexpended. 


Transfers. . 


Additional Supply of Water (transfer, loans and 


ACHANUMO ONMOANS io sestiee sol ctietcs one (s/s) ei 4 ss |) 284,012,880. 80 $4,708,098 04 $4,793 76 
Broadway Extension (loan) 2. . 6 6 t se 6 6 81 @ 1,000,000 00 919,319 79 80,680 21 
Mimic District (loans), <0 oesnee le sos eo 0.8 tes 0's 6,671,176 65 6,319,265 73 351,910 92 
Chelsea Bridge (appropriation) ......+6.e..ee-. 158,000 00 | * *153,038 37 4,961 63 
Completion West Chester Park, etc. (appropriation) 150,000 00 125,127 85 24,872 15 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan ) anne mate e's 200,000 00 186,480 21 13,569 79 
English High and Latin School Buildings (loan) Hest ie 2175,000 00 120,638 11 54,361 89 
Francis Street School-house (appropriation). .... 20,000 00 16,090 28 5,909 72 
Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion) 46,000 00 26,605 07 19,394 93 
Grammar School-house, Washington Village (appro.) 115,000 00 108,423 20 - 6,576 80 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (appropriation) .... 150,000 00 2,500 00 147,500 00 
Improved Sewerage (loan and transfer) ....... 3316,000 00 235,116 19 80,883 81 
Mire E ET HMOAT) 680. igi) wasehiedia se a, elene 205,000 00 101,831 33 | ‘ 103,168 67 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation)... 148,434 76 48,434 76 100,000 00 
Northampton Street District (loan and transfers) . . 274,000 00 270,066 36 3,933 64 
Primary School-house, Sherwin District (appro’tion) 42,000 00 39,912 77 2,087 23 
Public Park, Back Bay (loan and transfers) ..... 516,000 00 450,917 37 65,082 63 
Stony Brook Improvement .... Bh: DEG epee eae ered 182 84 | $132 84 prov. for. 
Suffolk Street District (loans and transfers) Hie: at: 2,428,248 96 2,426,448 53 1,800 43 
Bee LOAN} crs i et eb hs kei ts 6 eek ee bo 876,000 00 358,448 15 22.551 85 
Washington Street Extension (loans) ......s.. 1,670,000 00 1,640,636 10 29,863 90 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) .....e.. 77,000 00 73,330 47 8,669 53 


$19,450,747 17 | $18,325,806 52 $1,125,073 49 
Less prov. for. 132 84 


$1,124,940 65 


1 Total appropriations, $5,100,000 00 Loan authorized, $3,713,000 00 
Loans negotiated, premium, and Transfer, 40,000 00 
transfer from Reserved Fund, 4,712,886 80 Loan negotiated, 276,000 00 
Loan not negotiated, 850,000 00 4 Loan authorized but not negotiated, 133,000 00 
2 Total appropriation, a, 000 00 $127.41 incurred in the last financial year was 
Loan authorized, 000 00 met by a transfer of that amount from the 
Loan negotiated, 75,000 00 Reserved Fund. 
3 Total appropriation, 3, 7168" 000 00 


* Cost of work, $117,038.37; amount remaining in Treasury as revenue for 1878-79, $36,000. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


SOUTH BOSTON RAILROAD. 


SEVENTEENTH LOCATION. 


In Boarp OF ALDERMEN, Sept. 16, 1878. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the South Boston Railroad Company for the 
location of a turn-out on Highth street, respectfully recom- 
mend the passage of the accompanying order of location. 


For the Comunittee, 
THOS. J. WHIDDEN, Chairman. 


Ordered, That, in addition to the right heretofore granted 
to the South Boston Railroad Company to lay down tracks in 
several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to lay down a turn-out track on East 
Kighth street, commencing twenty-five feet westerly of IC 
street and extending one hundred and sixty feet westerly on 
said Kast Eighth street; said turn-out track being shown on 
a plan drawn by Daniel Coolidge, Civil Engineer, dated 
July 19, 1878, and deposited in the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Streets. 

The right to lay down the turn-out track located by this 
order is upon the condition that the whole work of laying 
down said track, the form of rail to be used, and the kind 
and quality of material used in paving said track, shall be 
under the direction of the Committee on Paving and the 
Superintendent of Streets, and shall be approved by them. 
Also upon condition that the said South Boston Railroad 
Company shall accept this order of location and shall agree 
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in writing to comply with the conditions therein contained, 
and shall file said acceptance and agreement with the City 
Clerk within thirty days of the date ofits passage, otherwise 
it shall be null and void. 

Read twice and passed. 


S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


[Document 76 —1878.] 


CITY OF BOSTON, 


STREET COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT 


ON 


WIDENING COMMERCIAL STREET, 


OFFICE OF THE BoArD OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
Boston, Sept. 23, 1878. 


To the Honorable City Council: — 


The Street Commissioners wish herein to report their 
progress under the order from the City Council of December 
last, appropriating funds for widening Commercial street 
under certain conditions. 

As soon as the order reached the Board, a plan of the 
street was prepared and the takings from the several estates 
under the contemplated line were accurately surveyed. 
Then the commissioners sent to the owners sketches of their 
estates, showing the exact amount of land required from them 
for the widening, damage to buildings, alteration in grade, 
etc. With this went a request that the owners should in- 
form the Board what amount they ought to receive as 
damages. It was proper that they should have ample time 
to make such inquiry and figures as they desired, and the 
commissioners waited some months for their replies. Of the 
few sent, some were to be considered reasonable and fair, 
and others were higher than the cases warranted. A number 
failed to respond in any way. 

Aided by such offers as they had received, the commission- 
ers in July set about the preparation of their estimate for the 
widening, and on the tenth of that month put out a circular 
(a copy of which was sent to each member of the City 
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Council), showing the distribution among the estates of the 


> 
money appropriated for the widening, together with a 


? D 

schedule of contributions that would be needed from certain 
estates to make up an unavoidable discrepancy’ between the 
appropriation and the estimated cost after the grading and 
paving had been included in the latter, as your order pro- 
vided. The circular stated to the owners the net damages 
awarded their estates, the terms and conditions under which 
they were to receive them and convey the land and remove 
the buildings, if the widening should be carried into effect. 
The owners were asked to report, in writing, their con- 
clusions under this proposition at once, as the matter awaited 
and turned upon their decision in declining or accepting 
the sums tendered them. 

Answers to this estimate were so long delayed in many 
cases that it was found necessary to remind the abuttors 
again, in the early part of this month, that they were 
immediately required, to enable the commissioners to report 
to your honorable body this year upon the possibilities of 
acting under your order and appropriation. Several of them 
have as yet failed toreply to the circular, some have refused, 
and others again have accepted its terms. To most clearly 
place before you the City’s position in the matter a list of 
each class is extended below. Adding together the totals ot 
the columns gives the commissioners complete estimate of 


land and building damages. 


Award Award not No 
| Accepted. | Accepted. | Response. 


James M. Robbins . e . e e e e e . . . . . . . e J $14,500 e . e . 


IPATPICK, Bergen 156624) fies tate ar Lh at Wak ok art shade Te eae $6,000 
Heirs of 8S. O. Richardson. .... einer rowtentd sures os $9,500 sr iskeis Sosa 
CFOUDEVY OESLOL ate cis ve late | siietenin me eticles ier iets is Seed 8,000 er emes te 
Francis Parkman and Caroline C.Cordner ..... ee) ois 8,000 Guo 
ALOLMMVVOURCCL Elves dels yelke "a cdi cule Mb pe mcinn bees Pk cuienioute ay aghine 17,500 
SAUMCNE AGATE: eniel ve iol © di cu-'s Phe housed sale acnpiss abs ite aes ess 500 
Job A. Turner and others, trustees ..... ey hs 11,000 ° awed d,s rere 
Heiva lof George Bhilard = 4 46. sade sca ws 6 j 1,500 ; a 

EPGIF ROT ODL . QUEM  si6t b Solel ie tp ale wile wiv oh etek Ts Bee 8,500 


Union Wharf Corporation — 
LANG DSTO OIIU ata mettle 's 16 title ‘elte(ier st gemerre Ah ar ete ska 6 6,000 s0 a 
Heirs of Timothy Dodd. ........ a ee yes 1,800 eiaeeae 


TAIMOUNMECULTICR® JOTWAN estes eke ele kee) $22,000 $38,300 $27,500 
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Award Award not No 
Accepted. | Accepted. | Response. 


Amount brought forward. «6s .seet evita $22,010 $38,300 $27,500 
Mary CULL) «ss ch eis ion edhe cle feiter morte. w= pacetien: 11,000 Shee ot 
SIGHiMeise LNCINONG . ‘5 (o) ci die vee Phere! 8 0's, 16) 2 8.) 600 apes Ge) vie 
Catherine McCoy .. 2. ese ces tet ve eee 6,500 sa be Biogas 
PAU ARIRE OVATE) 6). 506 6 ne, erratsaimehial obs) 0% och eis ens (6 8,000 aX dayne op cious 
Womniss Mahoney. . « «ico ols see 0 0 4.0 8 6,6 cect 7,500 Awe 
Worepuscarictt. . «6 «6s 0s A odie ace haces ee 6,000 eigen sins Bee te 
Wyitiiam A. Prescott. 2906 setae oe oe he 4,500 ai paisa cyebake 
yenaelt: PRU PBs: ie se ies ou ew 6 oe ns se ko 4,000 fase sieue ts 


City of Boston— 


Moses IB, Wildes ais lelv 6 shee a apie coe © he ote ire a, Pac 6,000 
Gharles D)PreshojP tiwtse se she 44 8), ea Re a Lt) 6) 8,000 ey tape ts Ae) see 
Robert and Andrew Burnett . 2... 2.06 ts ee 10,000 sibaiteste afd) hit 
SAME eA ECNIOLO «wigs 66 Gls MAM ee Ve Bee 2,750 Saad td 
BIE GEC OMNIS tsi lie) yet dy.6) sete ho 0 0 8) 3,750 Ba ae a PPeio. cnile’ 


Heirs of George Holden — 

aT Ss sie a ee 25,000 smi aere aS HT. 
SaraleNigOrehOre. «es, a) « ois) wree wut of 8 16 ee AOR Pathe Pe 6,000 
Constitution Wharf Corporation — 


alban Fi. Grueby. 6 goss te 6 6% a) Sega cwl wae 1,800 oti Bi a) a, ae 
William .A.Prescoté .. 2. ist veses beta 10,500 bebe Sobhid le 
PUEITS OL SAA TLARYAS We 16th eck |e <i ers Ula Sie re owl 35,000 SUAS aie 
George Peabody ...e2.ceceivsevveiveveoe 25,000 Calon cee sou eit 
T. 1. Wakefield, trustee .. oa) s ea ce ie esha) oat Scat 9,500 
DAME Roa SOLtwellsudiuera, sya 0 edi W Ww Later le WET ee st) eustte se aha eats 5,500 
Heirs of Robert Ripley) i 4 i /chs 2 ww i034 Sislb es Bechet Poo eee 6,500 
ARAAC RACH 86.60.) 40 ied © ict Bie, G2 4 ADE Bide) oc Ate Coe 83,000 dieu curs 
Proprietors of Bartlett’s Wharf. ..... +s sh aptomis 26,000 ae ells 
TCITS Ol HUIZADELULDAILICLUS sree sa) ) elle aie a ¢ ah alate 2,500 ab eavotas 
Proprietors of AAAS CE VVLATL nets lca ei settee) sis perpen c 3,500 wlie ai 


Howard Snelling & co., lessees of Atkins’ Wharf 
and estate of Elizabeth Bartlett’s heirs, and own- tbat ema aiatare 750 
STaOLOmdinegs thereon .e) «Js sep es) «1a se 


Asa Wilbur & co. e . . . . . . . . . . e e . . . . 14,000 . ° . e ° e ° . 
BOSCO AS Ei Oli OMPAN Vistar eh breitatie wen edeial<s Js, [en ehsMalns 60,000 atone 
set Fn Oa ale War cau enetaieed eines 's t S147,050 $219,550 $61,750 


SUMMARY :—Amount of accepted awards .... «6. 2 « 6 « « «© @ « © $147,650 
s ss Yonsecepted! 88s § ets ceieuer « shied co aynetl este lO,p00 
Awards from which no reply has been received, inamount. . 61,750 


Total of Street Commissioners’ estimate. . .... . « « $428,950 
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The commissioners believe the owners of the following 
estates can be settled with at the estimates made for them, 
part of them declining to put in writing their willingness to 
do so because of land in passageways adjoining them, to 
which they claim an unincumbered right that the City does 
not admit, viz. : — 


John Worster : ; $8,000 00 
Francis Parkman and Creche cc: Gardner : 8,000 00 
Heirs of Timothy Dodd : : . ; 1,800 00 
J. B. Tremere : f 4 : . +  Vo@e7b Orde 
T. L. Wakefield, Reieiee : A 5 : 9,500 00 


$30,050 00 


The commissioners wish to add that, with the above 
exceptions, where a few hundred dollars might be justly 
added, if the facts are as alleged, they think their offers 
amply sufficient to compensate every owner for the loss his 
estate sustains. 

The contribution asked for in leu of betterments from 
certain estates not cut, but, in the commissioners’ view of the 
matter, benefited by the widening, was $9,300. The Union 
Wharf Corporation declines to pay $2,000 of this, and Lin- 
coln’s Wharf Corporation refuses to contribute $3,500, or 
any other sum, towards the amount required. The Battery 
Wharf and the Heirs of George Holden have not responded 
to $3,500 and $300 set against their respective names as 
acceptable from them. 


Respectfully submitted, 
NEWTON TALBOT, 
JOSEPH SMITH, 
ISAAC S. BURRELL, 


Street Commissioners. 
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CITY OF BOSTON, 


asd 3 
AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1878-79. 


OFFIce oF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
Ciry Hatz, October 4, 1878. 


To THE HONORABLE Crry COUNCIL : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1878-79, as shown in the books in 
his office, October 1, 1878, including the October draft, — 
being six monthly payments of the financial year, — exhib- 
iting the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1877-78, the amount drawn October 1, the 
total expenditures, and the balance of each appropriation 
unexpended at that date. In cases of special appropriations 
made by the City Council, covered by loans and transfers, 
only the amount of loans negotiated is placed under the head 
of appropriations with the transfers, and only the balances 
of said amounts not expended from last year appear. The 
total expenditures charged to these appropriations covering 
loans negotiated and transfers, may be found in the table 
on the last page. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


Ciry Document No. 77. 


AL Pippen AT TONS. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATION. 


Additional Supply of Water*.......... 
BAG) OLDS sctiisisaicisiswicie ovis cicle sciciieecie 
Architect’s Department ...ccccecseeveee 
PXCINOTICH sioe cpleisie ae» civcte.s ogi evuise = ce'als 
Assessors’ Department..... woccesecenas 
Auditor’s Department.........cececeecs 
Sel Sea LOCKS cities acs eleleve’'> 9.0.0 0.0\re see 
Board of Health.........:. soSortncdcune 
Boston Harbor..... Me evelelee slc/ais!sisisiaieisitie-s 
ISTHO PES ele wiln « asicle melons 0 coe ycqincs sortie 
Broadway Extension (loan) . Sielale eietejaiersie.s 
PSUPMUPOISULICE (IOAN): <\ceseceecc cee se vies 
Cedar Grove Cemetery, 

Add Revenue received, $3,952 52 
Chelsea Bridge .........+-. S000 OC OSe 
Ghestnut dal Driveway -.-0sveeccccses 
City Debt (payment to Sinking cet 

ACOMMASEIONETS))s'c2:cjc 00s co esceccc ss 
City Debt: 
Received from Commis- 
sioners, $998,691 27 

Revenue, $156,000 00 

Sinking Funds, 880,691 27 

Redemption of City 

Debt Proper, 

Redemption Cochitu- 

ate Water Debt, 

Cost of Redemption, 9,486 27 
MCV IETOMVILAL win Sain obyepcescsasenres os cie 
City Registrar’s Department...........- 
Cochituate Water Works: | 

| 


$989,205 00 


Revenue, $220,509 84 
Running expenses, $149,825 83 
Interest, 112,020 67 
Proportion paid under 
contract, 
Collector’s Department .....-.......05. 
WNGIN DIO LC aes, sees aise aid ccie aiersisinn es cc 
Completion West Chester Park, etc..... 
Contingent Funds: 
Joint Committees 2. ceseacqacascsccane 
MER Oe 15a sdbhesnanee aalaie reise ators 6! are 
IB OArayOl ALGGPMOM es cise gs «19 6 elaine «aie/s 
Common Council ..... einelastelsissicvaveig st 
EN GUAR NES 42°01) ot Te 
Deeds, Real Estate ‘Advertising, ‘ete. 
Adda Revenue received, $14,037 76 
PLAST SONDOMML CYTIGH om cig tigis's's tit's's' cies vielele 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) ..... 
Engineer’s Department......c-ecsessece 
Engine House and Land, Fulton St..... 
English High and Latin ‘School Build- 
IY SSS ose SL aaa Ronee Gerrans Ane. 
Evergreen Cemetery : 
Add Revenue received, $70 00 
Fencing and Grading around A rmy 
and Navy Monument.......2.c..506 


Oarrded forwards oo. scccenese says 


Amount of 
each Appro- 
priation. 


18394856 72 


1,410 0 
12,000 ni 
20,000 00 
94,000 00 
15,900 00 

3,400 00 
55,000 00 

4,500 00 
55,000 00 
280,680 21 

$351,910 92 


44,155 61 


59,910 32 
4,000 00 


664,903 00 


125,000 00 
9,800 00 


43,600 00 
45.000 VO 
627,990 27 


3.000 00 
1,500 00 
2,000 00 
2,500 00 
400,00 00 


79,570 66 


165,000 00 
813,569 79 
27,060 00 
920,000 00 


10135,521 09 
111,380 67 
3,500 00 


$2,807,549 26 


Oct. Draft, 
including 
Treasurer’s 
payments 


in September. 


$41,272 33 
57 16 
1,149 92 
4,395 97 
5,626 27 
1,237 60 
275 00 
3,826 12 
130 50 
4,278 06 


eereseeeeseesoans 


96,000 00 


9,158 12 
583 27 


29,322 7A 
50.414 17 
28 70 


16 45 
25,144 03 


1,969 75 
13,994 52 


21,000 00 
163 75 


Expenditures 
for 1878-79. 


$381,335 29 


617 15 
6,463 38 
9,459 65 

64,574 51 

7,575 27 

754 87 

27,448 08 
1,322 12 
21, 043 86 


ee ee 


8,097 84 


1,482 18 


998,691 27 


57,029 87 
3,538 08 


267,644 17 


21,768 72 
33, ‘371 47 


12,757 32 


ee eer eer erreae 


Balance 
Unexpended. 


$13,521 43 
782 85 
5,536 62 
10,540 35 
29,425 49 
8,324 73 
2,645 13 
27,551 92 
3,177 88 
33,956 14 
80.680 21 
351,910 92 


10 29 


4,961 63 
2,517 82 


664,903 00 


67,970 13 
6,261 92 


$47,134.38 prov. for. 


21,831 28 
11,628 53 
24,574 29 


2,609 60 
1,500 00 
1.827 55 
1,506 36 
251,645 15 


10,851 10 


71,691 99 
13,569 79 
14,413 97 
20,000 00 


33,361 89 
375 35 
3,450 50 


$322,972 05 | $2,292,929 17 | $1,799,015 81 


1 Brought from last year, 
Loans, 

2 Brought from last year, 

8 Brought from last year, 

4 Brought from last year, 

5 Brought from last year, 

6 Brought from last year, 


* Total appropriations, $5,100,000; 
Reserved Fund, $4,762,886 80; 
t Total appropriation $368, 000, 


$94,856 72 7 Brought from last year, $9,570 66 
300,000 00 8 Brought from last year 13,569 79 
80.680 21 ® Brought from last year 45,000 00 
351,910 92 Transferred to Public Park, Back Bay, 25,000 00 
1,155. 61 10 Brought from last year, 60,521 09 
9,910 32 Loan, 75,000 00 
27,990 27 11 Brought from last year, 180 67 


loans negotiated. premium on said loans, and transfer from 


loan not negotiated, $300,000. 
loan authorized $350,000 ; 


loan negotiated, $175,000. 


ah bh ds A 


AvupitTor’s Montoiy EXuHrsir. 3 
‘4 ; Oct. Draft, 
mount o including : 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. each Appro- | Treasurer’s beer Me Sean 2 a 
priation. payments in | °° aan Pp ‘ 
September. 

Brought JOrward occeccecsncocses $2,807,549 26 $322,972 05 | $2,292,929 17 $1,799,015 81 

Fire Alarm Telegraph..... SAicurscsonsene te 19,400 00 1,423 45 8,053 39 11,346 61 

Fire Department............ aivisiaie Cra aienA 563,449 00 34,548 68 332, 157 66 231,291 34 

Francis Street School- house eine opetn ercaee en DS DOOM Alillccias cjeetsicrae eles tices SBOOtEC 3,909 72 

Grammar Sehool-nouse, Brighton Dis-} | syg,4op 18 | 5,000 00 | 25,511 20 2,804 98 

Orillnce Bchool-house, Mees $1,590 38 128 15 1.500, 38) tek ocd 

Health Department... ....sccscceresesce 340,000 00 25,633 34 156,605 09 183,394 91 

Home for Poor, Deer Island.. Sg uen essere #1477, 000) OO0n |ecie sieleeine casts | sale sale aetesisiee 147,500 00 

Improved Sewerage*....... violate eie.ale © « 5213,161 97 28,469 97 "160, 748 13 52,413 84 
Incidental Expenses.......c.essee-+ 

Add income on Foss and Baticoc | 60,000 00 1,349 33 23,765 28 36,637 72 
Funds, $403.00......... eae oleic eets 

Inspection of Buildings ..... oie Cane aietettis 18,500 00 1,562 68 8,647 58 9,852 42 

Interest and Premium............ cocece 1,619,000 00 127,354 60 610,963 39 1,008,036 61 

Uacenyot) SRA apgedepecooosln Hgdnoge SO GOOC 475,000 00 34,230 74 190,758 13 284,241 87 

si My hepa Sho dae nage elele(o sie lerelsisin'ol 18,440 00 1,621 68 9,937 47 8,502 53 

iquor License Expenses; 

Add Revenue received, $169,450.00 62,500 00 10,202 41 $56,459 44 115,490 56 
Pleat ECODE Wiyieisis oss siesieiecie aie ee cies se e's 5 e's 9,750 00 801 51 4,401 53 5,348 47 
Mount Hope Cemetery: 

Aad ievenue received, $8,863.41 717,030 48 1,142 87 19,699 38 1,196 57 
i Sewer (loan)... 2.0. ccccccccceese 8124,290 57 1,307 29 22,429 19 101,861 38 

Mystic Water Works: 

Revenue, $77,857 37 .....2.+6. pHicAde 

Running expenses, $58,994.72....... : 

Interest, $21,471.73 ....sss.0e00ccce | ee Baieiatels ath * 82,615 33 | $4,757.96 prov. for. 

Proportions paid under contracts 

ES BE TIO ES asic suas ced 

New Boiler-house, Jail............ Snane 10,000 00 2,040 92 4,250 62 5,749 38 
New Lunatic Hospital............. ceeee 9100,000 00 Joccedseccccccclocccevscececcs 100,000 00 
Northampton-street District............ 105,436 74 432 84 1,935 94 3,500 80 
MO TPAMERINTL A We'c'<' icivic emis co tv'ecceneeeee és 2,000 00 25 46 1,896 02 603 98 
Overseers Of the FOOL). 65 scsic6 occa wccisie 130,500 00 6,584 47 30,342 54 100,157 46 
PaVeIPOGATEMCH bis. ccc c cscs ciecsces es 6,000 00 177 00 1,608 40 4,391 60 
Park Nursery, Austin Farm............ HAC UAC oc baniaibyaalson loc btcnoabhacac 2,000 00 
Paving, etc..... sig Ma die: w sla\Sw wieta:s)seFeis’ Olas 12756,862 24 71,260 88 335,250 64 421,611 60 
Se, F802 7S 8TA Say Sia tse Seis oes 823,000 00 69,550 50 409,500 30 413,499 70 
Primary School-house, City Point...... 2TH OUNGUO plints careers sale cicical'asie ees tin © akan 15,000 00 
Primary School-house, Polk street...... BU O00! OOS rare we cresca's.> 207 65 29,792 35 
Primary School-house, Sherwin District 436 S24 8G. ardeve cs cle eaieleie 6,788 98 35 88 
Printing and Stationery ..... AO CONIC 24,000 00 1,017 25 11,384 65 12,615 35 
MUMEOEORITG foie. ocadeleieaeces ess 23,000 00 2.656 11 13,437 22 9,562 78 
Peers MUCINON) 62005005050 0c00c0 pielarele 73,000 00 6,343 54 38,794 28 34,205 72 
Public Institutions, viz. :— 

PPOMSCLOR INGUSETY | s sce se cece sesleesc sc 186,100 00 18,539 41 81.518 63 104,581 37 

PIOURO OL COFTCCHION ...ccscberstevsecs 93,650 00 7,638 49 48,592 OT 45,057 93 

Lunatic Hospital ...........06- AptAr 53,200 00 5,621 61 26,991 29 26,208 71 

PaupersHxpenses .....-.cccccccccecce 91,400 00 1,881 69 36,835 18 54,566 82 

Carried forward eecccecsccocceee $8,921,451 35 | $798,546 76 | $5,056,104 15 | $5,406,076 72 

1 Brought from last year, $38,909 72 6 Brought from last year, $2,500 00 
2 Brought from last year, 39,906 13 7 Brought from last year, 530 48 
Transferred from Grammar School- 8 Brought from last year, 124,290 57 
house, Washington Village, 6,448 65 9 Brought from last year, 100,000 00 
Transferred from Primary School- 10 Brought from last year, 5,436 74 
house, Sherwin District, 2,051 35 11 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2,000 00 
3 Brought from last year, 8,039 03 12 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 6,862 24 
Transferred to Grammar School- 13 Brought from last year, 15,000 Ue 
house, Brighton District, 6,448 65 | 14 Brought from last year, 6,876 21 

¢ Brought from last year, 147,500 00 Transferred to Grammar _ School- 
5 Brought from last year, 110,161 97 house, Brighton District, 2,051 35 

Loan, 103,000 00 


* Total appropriations, $3,753,000; transferred August, 1876, by authority of an order of July 17, from 


Reserved Fund, $40,000, and loan authorized, $3,713,000 ; 


loan negotiated, $276,000. 


t This amount was for expenses incurred under the law, as follows : — 


By License Commissioners.......eeeeesseee Benga uncooornme. £ dest eed | 
Police, COmMMISSIONCrS . ccc cccsccccvesssave sista e\alele aa erara 5,573.83 
City Clerk’s Department ....sccceseccecccees aero sae 497.78 
Collector’s Department ........... sieve ee gial sisistatalats Sei 294.17 
Paid State, proportion of receipts. BHA popncdonscorenne aA yvae 
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: Oct. Draft, 
Amount o including ; 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATION. each Appro- | Treasurer’s Se cee, eet a 
priation. payments : P ‘ 
in September. 
BYOUGHE FOTWANT «cescceccscccnce $8,921,451 35 $798,546 76 | $5,056,104 15 $5,406,076 72 

‘Office Expenses...... a visisiers sjais @nteieiere : 8, 300 00 1,058 92 4,163 87 4,136 13 

Steamboat ‘J. Putnam Bradlee” . : 17,200 00 714 35 5,063 56 12,186 44 

Marcella Street Home..... Sate Heace 27.500 00 1,525 21 12,529 94 14,970 06 

Almshouse, Austin Farm ............ 14,000 00 658 06 4,085 58 9,914 42 

Almshouse, Charlestown District.... 9,000 00 428 74 3,225 37 5,774 63 

ee cuunge: Deer and stage 25,000 00 491 93 5,317 34 19,682 66 

Barn, Rainsford Island.. whol eisiaie ace 2,000 00 1,240 50 1,305 58 694 42 

Coal Sheds, Rainsford Island . Baer eras 800 00 599 81 734 14 65 86 
IP DIG Gangs. ...... SOOT ORAM aioe wade s 5,500 00 205 20 1,354 41 4,145 59 
MATIC MUI UAL .a'aisie cess sis's ect sie 67 a sleciere 1120,072 98 7,905 19 52,180 02 67,892 96 
Public Park, Back Bay GLOBN) Eisrcecieiere’s 2219,891 00 8,751 16 158,559 53 61,331 47 
Quarantine Department Shiela slots ete c(aleeisieve 17,600 00 979 51 9,563 41 8,036 59 
‘ciate re te rat, Eiecton 25,600 00 2,059 74 11,768 50 13,881 50 
BPCRCIMBCOMUNG wiclas sales isis ci eoles ctale'» isie.6 ale SAT Ga Oriel O alicia oierecoisiseraieretefolioitae/aleoe aeints 216,137 76 
Roxbury Canal Improvement.......... Salieviedeeva conics s< 24,135 00 24,135 00 | $24,135 prov. for. 
AlATICB ee clessiaceeet ase Gee boteie vie cretretere 32,500 00 2,664 16 16,017 15 16,482 85 
Schools and School- houses, viz. 

BCHOO!INStriCtOrs:......csaccccvececs ° D,LLZ,000 00 Ne teccccennns 462,345 08 649,654 92 

School Expenses, School Com......... 251,500 00 27,984 37 118,916 84 187,583 16 

Salaries, Officers School Com......... 56,000 00 4,524 33 27,484 33 28,515 67 

School-houses, Public Buildings...... 113,000 00 43,920 24 75,967 27 37,032 73 
Sealer of Weights and Measures...».... 5,800 00 413 21 2,800 04 2,999 96 
ME WOrsharse ntsc s clote aslcls ccc os css eies'eles 125,000 10 17,733 94 70,273 13 54,726 87 
Sinking Fund Commissioners .....+.... 800 00 175 00 359 00 441 00 
Soldiers’ Relief..... Soo headaque St ESIC 4155,757 04 9,311 70 40,791 81 114,965 23 
Stony Brook Improvement *.....cccseed loverevccscseccselos Rlaecinerclcicine 5 43 $5.43 prov. for. 
Suffolk Street District..... ain atcclee CaaS ne DIESTO AS elec onincteneeecice 70 00 1,800 43 
Surveyor’s Department... ..ececeeseseee 82,000 00 2,851 72 16,672 74 15,327 26 
BWIELUIS LECECLCLOATI eleicle ole ce aie slo Scie nicleie es 623,052 10 9,750 00 10,250 25 12,801 85 
Tax and other Fees: 

Revenue received ...... AES Ob sei BPE | BOA aang gener 90 60 276 57 3,156 26 
Treasurer’s Department...........-. aire 22,700 00 1,831 28 11,301 66 11,398 34 
Washington Street Extension (loan).... 120,300; O04] stateleieisioveisintere (e's | <cieiee eleianietala 29,363 90 i 
West Boston and other Bridges ........ 7,000 00 443 67 3,299 80 3,700 20 
Widening Shawmut Avenue..... eslelete gs » $3,669),03 | Masiceivievices «sil om widisielsterstateiers 3,669 53 
Widening Streets............000. eaiste ci » 100,000 00 m 172 68 16,846 96. 83,153 04 ’ 
Total Appropriations ..... $9,555,892 00 $967,166 98 | $6,218,768 46 $7,051,600 41 
Balances from 1877-78 ...... 1,668,174 09 Less prov. for 76,032 72 
HOCHATIS fn'e'a,s/eisisn miele aicteaig elate eeio 478,000 00 Ee Ee 

—_ $11,702,066 09 $6,975,567 69 
RVG VeNUGsaic aise care he Mois ete owes 1,492,270 06 
$13,194,336 15 
1 Brought from last year, $72 98 * Brought from last year, $155,757 04 
2 Brought from last year, 194,891 00 5 Brought from last year, 1,870 43 
Transferred from Engine House, Fulton 6 Brought from last year, 23,052 10 
street, 25,000 00 T Brought from last year, 29,363 90 
8 Transferred to: — 8 Brought from last year, 3,669 53 

Park Nursery, Austin Farm, 2,000 00 

~ Paving, 6,862 24 


* Appropriation, $133,000 ; loan authorized, but not negotiated $133,000. 


AvupitTor’s Montuiy Exuisit. 


UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 1, 1878. 


TotaL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time 


by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, —the amount expended 


and balance unexpended, including the October draft. 


Loan, Revenue, 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. or from Expended. 
Transfers. 


Additional Supply of Water (transfer, loans and 
PLENUM ON 1OBNS) Vs sie.) ol se ss eee os s «| 184,762,886 80 $4,749,365 37 


PSTORUWAY IGXPEDSION (IOAN) sis sels oe so «+ le e 1,000,000 00 919,319 79 
PS DIRETACU COALS )ee. sists ecisie olen e.s eres s 6,671,176 65 6,319,265 73 
Chelsea Bridge (appropriation) . 158,000 00 *153,038 37 
Completion West Chester Park, ete. (appropriation) 150,000 00 125,425 71 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) OAC Re NORE 200,000 00 186,430 21 
English High and Latin School Buildings (loan)... 2175,000 00 141,638 11 
Francis Street School-house (appropriation). .... 20,000 00 16,090 28 
Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion) 54,500 00 31,605 07 
Grammar School-house, Washington Village hee ) 108,551 35 108,551 35 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (appropriation) 5 ye 150,000 00 2,500 00 
Improved Sewerage (loan and transfer) ....... $316,000 00 263,586 16 
Pigscmewer (lOGN)is iets c 2 ss ees os 0 6 205,000 00 103,138 62 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) . On OR 148,434 76 48,434 76 
Northampton Street District (loan and transfers) . . 274,000 00 270,499 20 
Primary School-house, Sherwin District Rec euer 39,948 65 89,912 77 
Public Park, Back Bay (loan and transfers)... . 516,000 00 454,668 53 
Stony Brook Improvement (ire) sees ee Ps Cha SS! ohh c 132 84 
Suffolk Street District (loans andtransfers) .... 2,428,248 96 2,426,448 53 
Swett Street (loan) . ees retest is.) st ot ik euie 376,000 00 363,198 15 
Washington Street Extension (IOHUH Mette: suen een 1,670,000 00 1,640,636 10 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) ...... 77,000 00 73,330 47 


$19,500,747 17 | $18,437,216 12 


Less prov. for. 


Unexpended. 


$13,521 43 
80,680 21 
351,910 92 
4,961 63 
24,574 29 
13,569 79 
33,361 89 
3,909 72 
22,894 93 


147, 500 00 
52,413 84 
101,861 38 
100,000 00 
8,500 80 
35 88 
61,331 47 
$132 84 prov. for. 
,800 43 
12.801 85 
29,5638 90 
3,669 53 


$1,063,663 89 
132 84 


$1,063,531 05 


1 Total appropriations, $5,100,000 00 Loan authorized, $3,713,000 00 
Loans negotiated, premium, and Transfer, 40,000 00 
transfer from Reserved Fund, 4,762,886 80 Loan negotiated, 276,000 00 
Loan not negotiated, 800,000 00 4 Loan authorized but not negotiated, 133,000 00 
2 Total appropriation, 865,000 00 $127.41 incurred in the last financial year was 
Loan authorized, 350,000 00 met by a transfer of that amount from the 
Loan negotiated, 175,000 00 Reserved Fund. 
8 Total appropriation, 3,753,000 00 


* Cost of work, $117,038.37; amount remaining in Treasury as revenue for 1878-79. $36,000. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


eave ING G0) UP 


OF 


KAST CHESTER PARK, 


FROM 


SWETT STREET TO BOSTON STREET. 


In BoarpD OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
October 19, 1878. 


Resolved, That the safety and convenience of the inhabi- 
tants of the city require that East CHEsTER PARK should be 
laid out from Swett street to Boston street at the “Five 
Corners” in Dorchester, and that the grade thereof should 
be established ; and for that purpose it is necessary to take 
and lay out as a public street or way of the said city, a 
parcel of land belonging to Oris SHeparpD, bounded as fol- 
lows, viz.: southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of 
the Prppeec laying-out of East Chester park, ninety-two 
and {00 feet; northwardly by Swett street, seventy-eight 
and 2 400 feet; and eastwardly by Gerard street, forty-three 
and ;°,°, feet; containing seventeen hundred and one square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A Prrson, on Persons, 
Unknown (being a portion of a private way known as Gerard 
street), bounded as follows, viz.: southwestwardly by the 
southwesterly line of the PRORGE GS laying-out of East 
Chester park, forty-seven and 2,7, feet; westwardly by land 
Be cmied herein as taken ae "Otis ‘Shepard, fontynlanes 
and ;°,% feet; northwardly by Swett street, forty and ;4°5 
feet ; Sad eastwardly by land described herein as taken from 
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the Roxbury Gas Light Company, sixty-five and 93, feet ; 
containing twenty-one > hundred and ninety square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the Roxpury Gas Licur 
Company, bounded as follows, viz.: southwestwardly by 
the southwesterly line o the proposed laying-out of East 
Ne park, fifty and 38, and one hundred nineteen and 
7°5 feet; southwardly by the southerly line of the proposed 
laying-out of East Chester park, on a curve of ten feet 
radius, twenty-one and 52 feet; westwardly by Gerard 


190 
street, eighty-four and 74, eu northwardly by Swett 


street, one hundred twenty and ,2 14% feet; eastwardly by the 
easterly line of the proposed laying-out of Enst Chester 
poi: on a curve of fourteen feet radius, thirty-three and 
14° feet; northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of He 
proposed laying-out of Kast Chester park, fifty-nine and 33, 
feet; and eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from Mary Jane Moore, Rufus male. ook, and Hiram John- 
son, one hundred two and ;,5 feet; containing fourteen 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-two square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Mary JANE, WIFE OF JOHN 
Moors, bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the 
northeasterly line of the proposed laying-out of East Chester 
park, one foot and 3%, of a toot; westwardly by land before 
Bepcnusd as taken from the Roxbury Gas Light Company, 
fog Of a foot; and southwardly by ae hereinafter described 
a taken from Rufus Estabrook, 38% of a foot; containing 

; of one square foot, more or less. 

Bln parcel of land belonging to Rurus Estasrook, bounded 
as follows, viz. : northeastwar dly by the northeasterly line 
ot ae Bi neee laying-out of East Chester park, eighty-six 
and Too feet; eastwardly by land Mev eu described as 
taken from Hiram Johnson, nineteen and 44, feet; south- 
wardly by the same, sixty feet ; westwardly by land before 
described as taken from the Roxbury Gas Light Company, 
eighty feet; and northwardly by land before described as 
taken from Mary Jane Moore, #% of a foot; containing 
three thousand square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Hrram Jounson, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line 
of the proposed ee aM of East Chester park, two hun- 
dred ninety- -six and ;4% feet; southwardly by Island street, 
ninety-six and ;'4, feet; southwestwardly by the south- 
westerly line of the proposed laying-out of East Chester 
park, two hundred forty-two and ;%% feet; westwardly by 
land before described as taken from the Roxbury Gas Light 
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Company, twenty-one and ;8%5 feet; northwardly by land 
before described as taken from Rufus Estabrook, BS feet ; 
and again westwardly by the same, nineteen and Pity feet ; 
containing eighteen thousand nine hundred and fifty-three 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A PrErson, or PrErsons, 
Unknown (being a portion of a private way known as Island 
street), bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the 
northeasterly line of the Moy eck st laying-out of East 
Chester park, fifty-five and 1, feet; southwardly by land 
described herein as taken from the City of Boston, ninety- 
six and ,4, feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly 
line of the proposed laying-out of East Chester park, fifty- 
five and roo feet; and northwardly by land herein described 
as taken from Hite Johnson, ninety-six and 4, feet; 
containing thirty-eight hundred and sixty-two square feet, 
more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging the THE Crry or Boston 
(formerly belonging to A. D. Williams; Samuel Little, 
Edward Sands, and Phineas B., Smith, jr., trustees), 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the north- 
easterly line of the Pease laying-out of East Chester 
park, ninety-four and 32, feet; southeastwardly by other 
land her Sli described as taken from the City of Boston, 
seventy and ;1, feet; southwestwardly by the southwest- 
erly line of the Hs laying-out of East Chester park, 
one hundred sixty and 5 feet; and northwardly by Island 
street, ninety-six and 5 feet ; containing eighty-nine 
hundred and twenty-six square feet, more or less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to tHE Crry OF Boston 
(formerly belonging to Augustine Shurtleff’), bounded as 
follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of 
the proposed ere ous of East Chester park, one hundred 
ninety-eight and 6 feet; southeastwardly by other land 
hereinafter described as falcon from the City of Boston, 
seventy-two and #°, feet; southwestwardly by the south- 
westerly line of the proposed PMA: of East Chester 
park, two hundred nineteen and ,7%%, feet; and northwest- 
wardly by other land before described as taken from the 
City of Boston, seventy and ;1, feet; containing fourteen 
thousand six hundred and forty-four square feet, more or 
less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to tHe City oF Boston 
(formerly belonging to John W. Candler), bounded as 
follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of 
the proposed laying-out of East Chester park, two hundred 


thirty-one and ;5!, feet; southeastwardly by other land 
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hereinafter Gonoriped as taken from the City of Boston, 
seventy-six and ;41, feet; southwestwardly by the south- 
westerly line of the proposed laying-out of East Chester 
park, two hundred forty-three and ;8, feet; and north- 
westwardly by other land before Mestmied as taken from 
the City of Boston, seventy-two and {5 feet; containing 
sixteen thousand six hundred and seventeen square feet, 
more or less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to THE City or Boston, 
(formerly belonging to A. D. Williams ; Samuel Little, 
Edward Sands, and Phineas B. Smith, jr., trustees), 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the north- 
easterly line of the proposed laying-out of East Chester 
park, one hundred twelve and 3%, feet; southwardly by 
other land hereinafter described as taken from the City of 
Boston, ninety-seven and 7, feet; southwestwardly by 
the southwesterly line of ioe “proposed laying-out of East 
Chester park, fourteen and ;%}, feet; and northwestwardly 
by other land before described as taken from the City of 
Boston, seventy-six and ;1, feet; containing forty-four 
hundred and fifty-three square feet, more or less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to THE City or Boston 
(formerly belonging to John W. Candler), bounded as 
follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line 
of the proposed laying-out of Exst Chester park, forty-one 
and ;4, feet; southeastwardly by other land hereinafter 
aphid tie as taken from the City of Boston, seventy-two 
and =5?, feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly line 
of the proposed laying-out of East Chester park, one hun- 
dred twenty-seven and 23, feet; and northwardly by other 
land before nenonoee as taken from the City of Boston, 
ninety-seven and 57, feet; containing fifty-eight hundred 
and eighty-nine square feet, more or less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to THE City OF Boston 
(formerly belonging to James NV. Plattand James W. Gerard, 
executors and trustees under the will of James W. Gerard), 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the north- 
easterly line of the proposed laying-out of East Chester park, 
one hundred twenty-five and has feet; southeastwardly by 
other land hereinafter described as taken from the City of 
Boston, seventy-two and #2, feet; southwestwardly by the 
southwesterly line of the proposed eee teUe of East 
Chester park, one hundred twenty-five and 573, feet; and 
northwestwardly by other land before hla as taken 
from the City of Boston, seventy-two and ,°2,; feet; con- 
taining eight thousand eight hundred and one square feet, 
more or less. 
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Another parcel of land belonging to THe Crry oF Boston 
(formerly belonging to Mary R., wife of Albert A. Cobb), 
bounded as follows, viz. : northeastwardly by the northeast- 
erly line of the proposed hay HeOUS of East Chester park, 
one hundred forty-three and ;$, feet; southeastwardly by 
other land hereinafter posssibed as tuken from the City of 
Boston, seventy-two and ,6,°, feet; southwestwardly by the 
southwesterly line of the proposed eee sak of East Ches- 
ter park, one hundred forty-three and #8, feet; and north- 
westwardly by other land before described as taken from the 
City of Boston, seventy-two and 2, feet; containing ten 
thousand and twenty-five square feet, more or less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to THE Crry oF Boston 
(formerly belonging to the heirs of Joseph Curtis), bounded 
as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line 
of the proposed ppanesout of East Chester park, two hun- 
dred éighty-seven and -85. feet ; southeastwardly by Maga- 


100 
zine street, twenty-three and 88. feet; southwardly ‘by 


other land hereinafter described ‘28. pre from the City of 
ee on two lines, fifty-five and 7, and twenty-six and 
SK feet ; southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the 
proposed laying-out of East Chester park, two hundred 
eight and 78 feet; and northwestwardly by other land 
before described as taken from the City of Boston, seventy- 
two and 6° feet; containing seventeen thousand nine hun- 
dred and seven square feet, more or less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to THe Crry oF Boston 
(formerly belonging to the Devisees under the will of John 
HE. Brown, deceased), bounded as follows, viz. : northwardly 
by other land before described as cage from the City of 
penton on two lines, twenty-six and 7,9 and fifty-five and 
1, "0.0 feet ; southeastwardly by Magazine street, forty-six and 
{35 feet; and southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of 
the proposed laying-out of East Chester park, sixty-five and 
75 feet; containing eighteen hundred and seventy-three 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A Person, or PERSONS, 
Unknown (being a portion of Magazine street), bounded as , 
follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of 
ae proposed laying-out of East Chester park, twenty and 
7‘; feet; southeastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
taken from the City of Boston, on two lines, twenty-one 
and +69, and forty-eight and 85, feet; southwestwardly 
by the southwesterly line of the proposed laying-out of East 
Chester park, twenty feet; and northwestwardly by land. 
before described as taken from the City of Boston, on two 
lines, forty-six and 8 100 and twenty-three and 5; feet; 
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containing fourteen hundred and ten square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to THE Ciry or Bosron 
(formerly belonging to the heirs of Joseph Curtis), bounded 
as follows, viz.; northeastwardly by the northeasterly line 
of the proposed laying-out of East Chester park, forty-nine 
and #6, feet; southwardly by other land hereinafter de- 
scribed as taken from the City of Boston, forty-eight and 
3) feet; and northwestwardly by Magazine street, sixteen 
and ;%°, feet; containing four hundred and nine square feet, 
more or less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to Tur Ciry or Boston 
(formerly belonging to the Devisees under the will of John 
HH. Brown, deceased), bounded as follows, viz. : northwardly 
by other land before described as taken from the City of 
Boston, forty-eight and ;%3, feet; northeastwardly by the 
northeasterly line of the proposed laying-out of East Chester 
park, three hundred sixty-one and ;4, feet; eastwardly by 
other land hereinafter described as taken from the City of 
Boston, on two lines, forty-two and ;28, and forty-nine and 
7s feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the 
proposed laying-out of East Chester park, four hundred 
sixty and ;°%, feet; and northwestwardly by Magazine 
street, on two lines, forty-eight and 85, and four and 55%, 


feet ; containing thirty thousand four hundred aitl sixty-nine 
square feet, more or less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to THE Ciry or Boston 
— (formerly belonging to the South Cove Corporation), bounded 

as follows, viz.; northeastwardly by the northeasterly line 
of the proposed laying-out of East Chester park, two 
hundred eighty-three and 2, feet; eastwardly by the 
location of the New York and New England Railroad 
Corporation, eighty-three and 7, feet; southwestwardly 
by the southwesterly line of the proposed laying-out of 
East Chester park, two hundred seventy-three and 54‘, feet ; 
and westwardly by other land before described as taken from 
the City of Boston, on two lines, forty-nine and 23, and 
forty-two and #6, feet; containing eighteen thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-eight square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to run New York ann NEw 
ENGLAND RAILROAD CoRPORATION, bounded as follows, viz. : 
northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed 
laying-out of East Chester park, ninety-seven and ;°8, feet ; 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from the ~ 
City of Boston, eighty-three and ;72, feet; southwestwardly 
by the southwesterly line of the proposed laying-out of 
East Chester park, ninety-nine feet; and westwardly by 


we ao ee 
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_ land before doncibed as taken from the City of Boston, 


eighty-three and 7%, feet; containing sixty-nine hundred 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to THE Crry or Boston 
(formerly belonging to the South Cove Corporation), bounded 
as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line 
of the proposed taying-ont of East Chester park, one 
hundred five and ;4, feet; southeastwardly by other land 
hereinafter described as taken from the City of Boston, 
seventy and ,1% feet; southwestwardly by the south- 
westerly line of the ipronoged laying-out of East Chester 
park, fifty-five and 2% feet; and westwardly by the location 
of the New York and New England Railroad Corporation, 
eighty-three and ,(?, feet; containing fifty-six hundred and 
ten square feet, more or less. 

Another parcel of land belonging to THE City or Boston 
(formerly belonging to Caroline Bartlett), bounded as fol- 
lows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the 
proposed ese of East Chester park, one hundred 
ninety-one and ;°,°, feet; southeastwardly by land herein- 
after described as taken from the ayioees under the will of 
Gai Ames, on three lines, eight and ;4°,, twenty-five and 
(fy and thirty-eight and ;435 feet ; southwestwardly by the 
southwesterly line of the proposed pyng ont of East 
Chester park, one hundred ninety-seven and 54% feet; and 
northwestwardly by other land before described as taken 
from the City of Boston, seventy and 72, feet; containing 
thirteen thousand three hundred and thirty square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to THE DEVISEES UNDER THE 
WILL OF OAKES AMES, DECEASED, bounded as follows, viz. : 
northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed 
iayanesout of East Chester park, three hundred ninety-four 
and 44% feet; southwardly by land hereinafter described a4 
taken from Oliver and Oakes A. Ames, sixty-two Ge zoo 
feet ; southeastwardly by the same, thirteen and 54% feet ; 
southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the proposed 
ang out of East Chester park, three hundred sixty-seven 
and 8 feet; and northwestwardly by other land before 
described as taken pfcony the City of Boalon, on three Hnpas 
thirty-eight and ;4'5, twenty-five and 22, and eight and ;45, 
feet ; containing ‘twenty-six thousand ‘seven hundred and 
fifty-cieht square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to OLIvER and Oakes A. 
Ames, bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the 
northeasterly line of the proposed laying-out of East Chester 
park, sixty-four feet; eastwardly by Graham street, eighty- 
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one and 5, feet ; southwestwardly by the southwesterly line 
of the proposed AO of East Chester park, one hun- 
dred thirty and #6; feet; northwestwardly by land before 
described as taken from eS Me under the will of 
Oakes Ames, thirteen ae 109 feet; and northwardly by 
the same, sixty-two and 4% feet; containing seven thou- 
sand and thirty-five square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A Person, or Persons, 
Unknown (being a portion of a private way called Graham 
street), bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the 
northeasterly line of the Beles laying out of East 
Chester park, forty-six and 4, feet; eastwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from the City of Boston, 
eighty-one and 83, feet; southwestwardly by the south- 
westerly line of the Cig se laying-out of East Chester 
park, forty-six and $4, feet ; and westwardly by land before 
Ce. ¥ taken from Oliver and Oakes A. Ames, eighty- 
one and -83, feet; containing thirty-two hundred and sixty- 
four square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to the City or Boston 
(formerly belonging to John Sully, and mortgaged to George 
W. Tuxbury), bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly 
by the northeasterly line of the proposed laying-out of East 
Chester park, two hundred seventy-four and #6, feet ; south- 
wardly by Clapp street, one hundred four and ,44, feet; 
southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the proposed 
okey of East Chester park, one hundred fifty-four and 
if ‘ 7 feet; and westwardly by Graham street, eighty-one and 
i feet; containing fifteen thousand and twenty-two square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to A PrErson, or PErRsons, 
Unknown (being a portion of a private way called Clapp 
street), bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the 
northeasterly line of the Begs laying-out of East 
Chester park, fifty-nine and 8, feet; southwardly by land 
hereinafter described as taken from eth Hay vgs and 
Joseph M. Hart, one hundred four and 44; feet; south- 
westwardly by the southwesterly line of the Be utiaast lay- 
ing-out of East Chester park, fifty-nine and .8,8, feet; and 
northwardly by land before bale ie taken from the City 
of Boston, one hundred four and 44, feet; containing four 
thousand one hundred and seventy-seven square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joun Broperick, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line 
of the proposed laying-out of Kast Chester park, fourteen 
and ;%, feet; eastwardly by land hereinafter described as 
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taken from the City. of Boston, ninety-four and 83, feet; 
southwestwardly by the south westerly line of the proposed 
pee out of East Chester park, one hundred thirty-four 


and 7j°) feet ; westwardly by land ee oie Siu as 


taken from Joseph M. Hart, thirteen and 100 feet; and 


northwardly by Clapp street, eighty-nine and +4, feet; con- 
taining fifty-eight hundred and twelve square feet, more or 
less. 


A parcel of paw belonging to JosepH M. Harr, bounded 


as follows, viz. eastwardly by land before de scribed as 
taken from Tol Broderick, thirteen and 746, feet; south- 


westwardly by the southwesterly line of the peer lay- 
ing-out of East Chester park, twenty and Too feet; and 
northwardly by Clapp street, fourteen and feet; con- 
taining one hundred square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to THE Crry or Boston 
(formerly belonging to John Sully, and mortgaged to George 
W. Tuxbury), bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly 
by the northeasterly line of the proposed ape: of 
East Chester park, one hundred twenty-nine and ;44, feet ; 
southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken from 
Adeline D. Hooper and others, trustees, ninety-two and ;465 
feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly line A the pro- 
posed laying-out of East Chester park, five and ,%8, feet ; and 
westwardly by land before seen ey as taken from John 
Broderick, ninety-four and #7, feet; containing forty-seven 
hundred and twenty-nine square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to ADELINE D. Hooper, 
Wittiam Boorr anp Wittiam 8. DEXTER, TRUSTEES UNDER 
THE WILL OF Rospert C. Hooper, hounded as follows, viz.: 
northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of the PROD Gees 
laying-out of Kast Chester park, forty-seven and 33, feet ; 
eastwardly by land hereinafter described as taken ul Ben- 
jamin B. Converse, one hundred seventeen and 3, feet ; 
southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the pr oposed 
laying-out of East Chester park, two hundred one and 3% 
feet; and northwardly by land before oe uee as taken 
from the City of Boston, ninety-two and 78 feet ; containing 
eighty-seven hundred and seven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Bensamiy B. CONVERSE, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwerdly by the north- 
easterly line of the proposed eh ts out of East Chester 
park, five hundred sixty-eight and ;4, feet; eastwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from the City of Boston 
and from J. Henry Sears, ninety-five and 8°, feet; south- 
westwardly by the southwesterly line of the proposed laying- 


out of East Chester park, two hundred thirty and 772, feet ; 


700 
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westwardly by land Oa described as taken from 
Jane W Ce ten and 700 feet; southwardly by the same, 
four and 43; feet; again southwestwardly by the south- 
westerly line of the proposed laying-out of East Chester 
park, two hundred ninety-six and ;4°,; feet; and again 
westwardly by land before described as taken from Adeline 
Y Hooper and others, trustees, one hundred seventeen and 
ji; feet; containing thirty-eight thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-six square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to JANE Wit.taAms, bounded 
as follows, viz.: northwardly by Jand opts dear DEG as 
taken from Benjamin B. Converse, four and ;43; feet; east- 
wardly by the same, ten and 95 feet ; ; and southwestwardly 
by the southwesterly line of ae proposed laying-out of 
East Chester park, eleven and ;%75 feet; containing twenty- 
four square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to tHe City or Boston 
(formerly belonging to John Suily, and mortgaged to George 
W. Tuxbury), bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by 
the northeasterly line 48 the proposed laying-out of East 
Chester park, six and 25, feet; southwardly by land’ were: 
after described as taken from Ne Henry Sears, four and 65; 
feet; and westwardly by land before sai as as taken . 
from Benjamin Bb. Converse, four and $3, feet; containing 
eleven square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to J. Henry Sears, bounded 

.as follows, viz.: northwardly by land peiare described as 
taken from the City of Boston, four and ~%; feet; north- 
eastwardly by the northeasterly line of the proposed Be 
out of East Chester park, two hundred sixty-four and 83; 
feet; southwardly by land hereinafter described as taken 
from the Home Savings Bank, pines ae voy feet; east- 
Bey by the same, sixty-nine and 8), feet ; southwest- 
rardly by the southwesterly line of the proposed pe deci 
of East Chester park, two hundred thirty-seven and 42. 


100 
feet; and westwardly by land before pesca uag as taken 
from Benjamin B. Converse, ninety-one and 2, feet; con- 


taining seventeen thousand one hundred and twenty-seven 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to THE Homr Savines Bank, 
bounded as follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the north- 
easterly line of the So laying-out of Kast Chester 
park, seventy-nine and ;43, feet; again northeastwardly by 
land hereinafter described as taken from John J. May, one 
hundred four a yoo feet; northwardly by the same, 
thirty-two and ~° feet ; eastwardly by the same, eighty- 


100 


eight and 5°, feet; southwardly by Cottage Street, thirty- 
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nine and 5°, and twenty and 63, feet; westwardly by the 
westerly ine of the proposed laying-out of East ahesven 
park, on a curve of fifteen feet radius, thirty-nine and ;)5 
feet; southwestwardly by the southwesterly line of the 
proposed laying-out of East Chester park, one hundred 
eighty and ,§, feet; again westwardly by land Delong 
described as taken from J. Henry Sears, sixty-nine and 1 50 
feet; and again northwardly by the same, nineteen and 35, 
Pen: containing fourteen thousand six Handed and seven 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joun J. May, bounded as 
follows, viz.: northeastwardly by the northeasterly line of 
the proposed lay IDesDuh of East Chester park, one hundred 
fifty-five and 8, feet; northwardly by the northerly line of 
the proposed laying-out of Kast ser park, on a curve of 
twenty feet radians: forty-eight and ;4°. feet; eastwardly By 


Boston street, twenty-nine and £0 and fifty-eight and 755 
feet ; southwardly by Cottage street, thirty-eight feet ; west- 
wardly by land before described ne taken from the Home 
Savings Bank, eighty-eight and ,°,5, feet; again southwardly 


by the same, thirty -two and 5,0, feet ; and ‘southwestwardly 


by the same, one hundred four and 3%, feet; containing 
fifty-six hundred and fifteen square feet, more or less. 

AnD WHEREAS due notice has been given of the intention 
of this Board to take the said parcels of land for the pur- 
pose aforesaid, as appears by the return hereunto annexed, 
Ir 1s THEREFORE ORDERED, that the parcels of land before 
described be and the same hereby are taken and laid out as 
a public street or way of the said city, and the grade of said 
street is established according to a plan of the said laying- 
out and profile of the orade, mide by T. W. Davis, City 
Surveyor, dated April 20), 1878, and deposited in his office. 
And this Board doth adj udge that the expense of laying-out 
and establishing the orade of the said East Chester park, 
as aforesaid, will amount to fifty-nine thousand two hundred 
seventy-one and ninety one-hundredths dollars ; and said esti- 
mated sum of fifty-nine thousand two hundred and seventy- 
one and ninety one-hundredths dollars is apportioned among 
and awarded to the above-mentioned estates as follows, 
viz.: to Otis Shepard, two thousand five hundred dollars ; to 
unknown owners, for a portion of Gerard street, nothing ; to 
the Roxbury Gas Light Company, eleven thousand nine hun- 
dred and five dollars and sixty cents; to Mary Jane, wife of 
John Moore, nothing; to Rufus Estabrook, two thousand 
eight Tange aellares to Hiram Johnson, seven thousand 
five hundred and eighty-one dollars and twenty cents ; to un- 
known owners, fora portion of Island street, nothing ; to the 
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City of Boston (formerly A. D. Williams), nothing; to the 
City of Boston (formerly Augustine Shurtleff), nothing; to 
the City of Boston (formerly John W. Candler), nothing ; 
to the City of Boston (formerly J. N. Platt and another, 
trustees), nothing; to the City of Boston (formerly Mary 
R., wife of Albert A. Cobb), nothing; to the City of Bos- 
ton (formerly the heirs of Joseph Curtis), nothing; to the 
City of Boston (formerly the devisees under the will of John 
EK. Brown), nothing; to unknown owners, for a portion of 
Magazine street, nothing; to the City of Boston (formerly 
the South Cove Corporation), nothing; to the New York & 
New England Railroad Corporation, nothing; to the City of 
Boston (formerly Caroline Bartlett), nothing ; to the devisees 
under the will of Oakes Ames, deceased, five hundred dol- 
lars; to Oliver and Oakes A. Ames, five hundred dollars ; 
to unknown owners, for a portion of Graham street, nothing ; 
to the City of Boston (formerly John Sully) subject to a 
mortgage to George W. Tuxbury, one thousand nine hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars and ten cents ; to unknown own- 
ers, for a portion of Clapp street, nothing ; to John Broderick, 
five thousand dollars; to Joseph M. Hart, nothing; to 
Adeline D. Hooper and others, trustees, five hundred dol- 
lars; to Benjamin B. Converse, four hundred dollars; to 
Jane Williams, nothing; to J. Henry Sears, fourteen thou- 
sand dollars; to the Home Savings Bank, five thousand six 
hundred dollars; and to John J. May, six thousand dollars. 
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BOSTON. 


REQUEST 


FOR 


AN ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR 


BOARD OF REGISTRARS OF VOTERS, 


° 


Boarp oF REGISTRARS OF VoreERs, 30 Pemberton square, 
Boston, October 30, 1878. 


To the City Council of the City of Boston: — 


The Board of Registrars of Voters respectfully ask for an 
additional appropriation of $3,700, to meet the expenses of 
their office for the balance of the financial year. The original 
estimate and appropriation of $21,100 was deemed sufficient 
when asked for in February last; but the extra expense 
attendant upon the election of a Councilman in Ward 10, the 
special election to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Alderman Perkins, and the requirements of the new election 
law (Sect. 243, Acts of 1878), was not foreseen nor could 
not be estimated. At the special election for an Alderman, 
May 28, the entire added registration at the last municipal 
election, exceeding 9,000 names, had to be re-written by an 
increased clerical force, and required new stationery and ward 
lists. The new election law for the City of Boston required 
the division of the 25 wards into 106 precincts, creating 
new forms of records, and the city having been assessed by 
wards, much extra clerical labor was necessary. As by the 
law registration ceases on the fourteenth day previous to the 
day of election, the Board has deemed it best for the interest 
of the city that only printed lists should be sent to the polls, 
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and the expense attendant upon printing the 15,200 names 
added up to the close of registration (Oct. 22, 10 P.M.) has 
seemed a necessary one. 

The requirement that not less than ten evening sessions be 
held in or near the several wards of the city, prior to the 
municipal election, renders necessary an expenditure for 
assistant registrars, janitors, stationery and clerks, that 
can only be met by the appropriation asked for. One of 
the expenses (contingent) which the Bourd has incurred 
($650) was for the drawing, printing, and publication of 
precinct maps of the several wards, that the citizens could 
more easily understand the new division of the city, and 
know their own voting-places. The original drawings are 
now in possession of this Board, and the cost of reprinting 
them in the future will be comparatively small. 

Expenditures including Draft for November, 1878 : — 


Salaries of Registrars . 2 °$45374506 
Salaries of Assistant Registrars and Clerks 5,175 00 
Assessors’ Sheets, copying of : ; 1,495 00 
eve bay bey eg ye oF at ttl : : ; 2,179 04 
Advertising . ; : : : : : 222 75 
Stationery : P ‘ ; A : 1,297 72 
Boards, boxes, Bthe ‘ 418 17 
Refreshments for clerks (night service) . ; 75 10 

$15,236 78 


For the reasons above set forth, the Board respectfully 
asks an additional appropriation of $3,700, viz. : — 


For salaries of clerks and assistant registrars . $2,500 00 


For stationery ‘ ; ; : ; 500 00 
For janitors . : : , oj : 2 200 00 
For contingent expenses . . ‘ : : 500 00 


a ee 


Total 3 ; : . ° ; - $3,700 00 


EDWARD J. HOWARD, § Registrars of 


JOSEPH M. WIGHTMAN, Board of 
LINUS E. PEARSON, Voters. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


JOINT STANDING COMMITTEE ON STREETS 


DUTIES OF STREET COMMISSIONERS. 


e 


In Common Counciu, October 31, 1878. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Streets, to whom was 
referred the order for the appointment of a Joint Special 
Committee to ascertain and report certain facts in relation to 
the duties of the Street Commissioners, together with a sub- 
stitute order providing for the acceptance of Chapter 228 of 
the Acts of 1877, and delegating to the Street Commissioners 
the powers now vested in the Board of Aldermen with refer- 
ence to the care, maintenance, and repairs of highways and 
streets, having considered the subject, beg leave to submit 
the following report : — 

A copy of the order first above referred to was sent to the 
Street Commissioners with a request that they would fur- 
nish the desired information. The following reply was 
received : — 


OrFicr or THE Board OF STREET COMMISSIONERS, 
Boston, October 30, 1878. 
To the Joint Standing Committee on Streets : — 


In answer to the request of your Chairman, for certain in- 
formation, required of your committee by the City Council, 
relative to our Board, we beg leave to say, — 
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First. That since January 1, 1878, we have held, in- 
cluding those for the hearing of tax cases, fifty-two public 
sessions for the transaction of public business. ° 

Second. That we have laid out, widened, or extended 
the following streets: West Fourth street, Hereford street, 
Pleasant street, Falmouth street, Ruggles street, Becklax 
avenue, Camden street, Alden street, Mt. Vernon street, 
Dalton street, Cottage street, New Seaver street, Berry 
street, Grimes street, Florence street, Moon street, King 
street, Summer street, Dearborn street, Autumn street, 
Linnet street. Kast Chester park, Columbia street, Boylston 
street. Norfolk street, Dove street, Mather street, Cazenove 
place. 

Third. That our office hours are from nine, A.M. to five, 
P.M., and while we have no record of the exact number of 
hours that we are in attendance. at the office, or in visiting 
streets petitioned to be accepted or widened, we do say that 
we are almost always, when not out on official business, to 
be found during the morning hours at our office, ready to be 
consulted upon the business of our department, and during 
the latter part of the day it is rarely the case that there are 
not at least two of the Board present until the close of 
business. : 

In cases of visitation we usually start at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and on committee days we are present, if re- 
quested, until the close of the meeting. 

We have, if we so desired, felt at liberty to take during 
the year the usual vacation that i is customary with the other 
departments, or heads of departments, in City Hall. 

If we may be allowed to supplement the information 
requested, we should state that during the year we have 
given a large amount of time to the proposed widening of 
Caravans, street, in accordance to the terms set forth in 
the order of the City Council of 1877; but as yet no result 
has been reached. 

We also hear informally, almost every day, citizens 
singly, or in numbers, in relation to the laying out, widening, 
or extension of streets in which they are interested, and 
upon which they reside, and our time, by reason of the 
limited appropriation made by the City Council for our 
expenditure, is largely occupied in trying to convince these 
citizens —and we fear that we are not in all cases suc- 
cessful — that it would be unjust to the citizens at large to 
grant their requests, and that they must wait for a more 
convenient opportunity, notwithstanding they urge that it is 
difficult to get either sewers or water until their street is 
made public, and the grade determined; that they are 
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greatly annoyed, their windows are broken, and other 
damage is done to their buildings by evil-disposed persons, 
and the police refuse to interfere because their houses are 
situated upon private ways, and finally that the Board of 
Health threaten to vacate their premises for sanitary reasons, 
which would be easily remedied if the streets were public. 


Respectfully submitted, 


NEWTON TALBOT, 
JOSEPH SMITH, 
ISAAC 8. BURRELL, 
Board of Street Commissioners. 


The committee believe that this communication furnishes 
the information required by the order which was referred to 
them. 

The statute to which the substitute order refers is as 
follows: 


[Cuap. 228.] 


An Aor in relation to the Board of Street Commissioners of 
the City of Boston. 


Be it enacted, &c., as follows : — 


SrotTion 1. The city council of the City of Boston is hereby 
authorized to delegate to and confer upon the board of street 
commissioners of said city any powers now vested in the 
board of aldermen, whether in conjunction with the mayor 
or otherwise, with reference to the care, maintenance, and 
repair of the highways, streets, causeways, and bridges in 
said city, or any powers’ now vested in or exercise:] by the 
board of aldermen in said city as surveyors of highways 
therein. It may likewise delegate to said board of street 
commissioners the powers vested in said board of aldermen, 
whether in conjunction with the mayor or otherwise, to regu- 
late, restrict, and control the acts and doings of all gas-light 
companies in sinking, laying, and repairing their pipes in the 
streets, lanes, and highways in said city. 

Secor. 2. ‘The city council of the city of Boston is hereby 
authorized to delegate to and confer upon the board of street 
commissioners of said city any powers now vested in the 
board of aldermen, whether in conjunction with the mayor 
or otherwise, to lay, make, maintain, and repair main drains 
and common sewers within said city, and to assess upon 
persons by law Hable thereto their proportional part of the 
charge of laying, making, and repairing the same, together 
with all other powers with reference to said main drains and 
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common sewers now vested in or exercised by said board 
of aldermen, whether in conjunction with the mayor or 
otherwise. 

Sect. 3. The city council of the city of Boston may 
direct under what limitations and restrictions the powers, 
herein authorized to be delegated to and conferred upon the 
board of street commissioners of said city, shall be exercised, 
may modify said powers from time to time, or may revoke 
the same or any of them. 

Secr. 4. This act shall take effect upon its acceptance 
by the city council of the city of Boston. 

[Approved May 15, 1877.] 


The acceptance of the act is first to be considered. When 
the act is accepted the question of delegating any or all of the 
powers and duties specified therein will be open for consider- 
ation. Although it may accept the act, the city council is 
not compelled to carry it into effect, but only acquires new 
powers, which it may or may not exercise, as it deems 
best. 

With this view of the case the committee respectfully 
recommend the passage of the accompanying order, being a 
new draft of the order which was referred to them. 


For the Committee, 
C. S. PERHAM. 


Ordered, That chapter 228 of the Acts of the Legislature 
of 1877, entitled “An Act in relation to the Board of Street 
Commissioners of the City of Boston,” be and the same is 
hereby accepted by the City of Boston. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


AUDITORS MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1878-79. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
City Haxtu, November 5, 1878. 


To THE HONORABLE City COUNCIL: — 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1878-79, as shown in the books in 
his office, November 1, 1878, including the November draft,— 
being seven monthly payments of the financial year, — exhib- 
iting the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1877-78, the amount drawn November 1, the 
total expenditures, and the balance of each appropriation 
unexpended at that date. In cases of special appropriations 
made by the City Council, covered by loans and transfers, 
only the amount of loans negotiated is placed under the head 
of appropriations with the transfers, and only the balances 
of said amounts not expended from last year appear. The 
total expenditures charged to these appropriations covering 
loans negotiated and transfers, may be found in the table 
on the last page. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 
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APPROPRIATIONS. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATION. 


Additional Supply of Water* 
Advertising 
Architect’s Department 
PAUPINIOTICH Male ols'n sisiste ais's in, s'sleie sialn'sle sie\ee'e sas 
Assessors’ Department 
Auditor’s Department 
Bells and Clocks 
ISOBEC OL ELEAITN. ccioscesccs essere O55 
Boston Harbor.....,.+- sewe 
ISTIGGOS Ie calle rive ace scsc se epeice sis vies eyeheia 
Broadway Extension (loan) 
Burnt District (loan) ..... Seis Siete vio ste 55 
Cedar Grove Cemetery, 
Add Revenue received, $4,690 09 
Chelsea Bridge 
Chestnut Hill Driveway 
City Debt (payment to Sinking Fund) 
Commissioners) 
City Debt: 
Received from Commis- 
sioners, $1,619,415 02 
Revenue, $184,000 00 
Sinking Funds, 1,435,415 02 
Redemption of City 
Debt Proper, $1,248,205 00 
Redemption Cochitu- 
360,000 00 
11,210 02 


ercesececoee 
ee ee ey 


eeeee 
eee er ee seseeesesree 


see eee eesesesreseseseeee 
eeeserecceses 


eeeeeseeesee 


ate Water Debt, 
Cost of Redemption, 
City Hospital 
City Registrar’s Depar EXT CT Geteye eiete sacle es 
Cochituate Water Works: 
Revenue, $276,097 14 
Running expenses, $166,227 44 
Interest, 307,349 16 
Proportion paid under 
contract, 5,820 12 
Collector’s Department ............ ae 
MBOTITNON ELC sic cies sales c Sins cle srs a'c eis see 
Completion West Oneeuar Park, etc 
Contingent Funds: 
Ay aed WW iveanite 


see ene e mee eee Ostet eeeeseseseee 


ereee 


eeeeetesreese sane oseee 


Common Council 
County of Suffolk ae 
Deeds, Real Estate Advertising, etc. 

Add Revenue received, $14,209 21 
East Boston Ferries 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) 
Engineer’s Department......csceesssees 
Engine House and Land, Fulton 8t..... 
English High and Latin School Build- 

ingst 
Evergreen Cemetery : 

Add Revenue received, $70 00 
Fencing and Grading around Army 

and Navy Monument.......<... sivce 


ee re eee eecs ese ees eteseos 


ee ee ee ee ey 


Carried forward..o..s.«.00- PA Sy 


1 Brought from last year, 
Loans, 

2 Brought from last year, 

8 Brought from last year, 

4 Brought from last year, 

5 Brought from last year, 

9 Brought from last year, 


* Total appropriations, $5,100,000; 


Nov. Draft, 
Amount of including ; 
each Appro- | Treasurer’s peer hes FN esa a 
priation. payments r P 
in October. 
1$454,856 72 $27,894 84 | $409,230 18 $45,626 59 
1,400 00 146 41 763 56 636 44 
12,000 00 966 04 7,429 42 4,570 58 
20,000 00 330 75 9,790 40 10,209 60 
94,000 00 5,487 96 70,062 47 23,937 53 
15,900 00 1,294 39 8,869 66 7,030 34 
3,400 00 26 95 781 82 2,618 18 
55,000 00 4,122 89 31,570 97 23,429 03 
4,500 00 1386 88 1,459 00 8,041 00 
55,000 00 12,636 20 33,680 06 21,319 94 
280, 680/21 eliccm sdb cies  « oS cin <'eisie as edes 80,680 21 
S351 O10 O26 | doves fof on oleic » 8 diajaretois® telcicte 351,910 92 
44,155 61 712 98 8,810 82 34 88 
PO, OLORS2 eels’ fares sta'ssinG 4,948 69 4,961 63 
4,000 00 177 45 1,659 63 2,340 37 
WESTER ULE ea esanecetnnud| |SopnaonGagoscc 664,903 00 
250,000 00 sles seccacescend bans ecememe ae 
nck phe medhenc ke nails ob ters Sad "1,619,415 OD ilietieiies emetic efiete 
SOO, O00" OOS 5a sls ocloins sfeioiil wieleieluiaslateretatsenetate 
L,T2BATD jes > sets ee vieicieeisileie are ese stelenateeiee 
125,000 00 12,193 79 " 69, 223 66 55,776 34 
9,800 00 551 10 4, 089 18 5,710 82 
sense e oe cee ene 16,401 61 
195,328 49 479,396 72 203,299 58 
B25 |. taseded Seiten (provided for.) 
43,600 00 4,607 07 26,375 79 17,224 21 
45,000 00 3,044 21 36,415 68 8,584 32 
627,990 27 1,894 05 5,310 03 22,680 24 
38,000 00 40 65 431 05 2,568 95 
4,500 0 Fite tenia daheistar AY RE Fis as Sot é 1,500 00 
2,000 00 133 19 805 64 1,194 36 
2,500 00 83 00 1,026 64 1,473 36 
400,000 00 23,906 35 172,261 20 227,738 80 
79,570 66 742 71 18,500 03 10,279 84 
165,000 00 10,283 66 103,591 67 61,408 33 
STOVOOO TO I lcietae eteleraters eats MOs dante Moen tet 13,569 79 
27,000 00 2,218 69 14,804 72 12,195 28 
920,000 00 |...... ide Ae. ARE 20,000 00 
10135,521 09 15,399 69 117,558 89 17,962 20 
111,380 67 167 89 1,243 21 207 46 
3,500 00 |.....00. Steel. i eenae St 3,450 50- 
$2,867,549 26 | $961,626 09 | $3,254,555 26 | $1,780,775 04 
| 
$94,856 72 7 Brought from last year, $9,570 66 
360,000 00 8 Brought from last year 13,569 79 
80.680 21 9 Brought from last year 45, 7000 00 
351,910 92 Transferred to Public Park, Back Bay, 25, 000 00 
1,155 61 | 1° Brought from last year, 60,521 09 
9,910 32 ‘Loan, 75,000 00 
27,990 27 | 11 Brought from last year, 180 67 


loans negotiated, premium on said loans, and transfer. from 


Reserved Fund, $4,822,886 80; loan not negotiated, $240,000. 


t Total appropriation $365, 000, loan 


authorized $350, 000; loan negotiated, $175,000. 


Aupiror’s Monraiy Exnureir. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Brought fOTWArA sa v'e's'e'e « o's%s sie o'% 
Mirewauarm Telegraph. .s.....s0 cesses 
Vire Department....... We'sicicle so Ue biertane 


Francis Street School-house............ 
Grammar School-house, Brighton Dis- 


Grammar School-house, Washington } 


Village..... 46 BoB on SRI oo. es 
Heaith Department.......... os 0 Mt eidiaiere's 
Home for Poor, Deer Island...... cece 
Improved Sewerage*®.......cccecveceees 
Incidental Expenses.......... eee eee 

Add income on Foss and Babcock 

Funds, $403.00......... sosatdese 
Inspection of Buildings .............00. 
Interest and Premium............ a eloleeie 
LUE 0) Sea aa Seles wield olee suit. eiaterete 
AW MPEPATLMENt Is ciel wies «soc ccle  ofeatel 
Liquor License Expenses : r 

Add Revenue received, $193,328.00  § 
PURA IROL alelsicfais cicte wns! sisi bie'a'» eeialerelein'e! siaiers's 
Mount Hope Cemetery : 

Add Revenue received, $5,054.78 
Mystic Sewer (loan). ..0........005 le'e's 
Mystic Water Works: 

Revenue, $90,144.00 ......... BGe tes 

Running expenses........ $69,316.40 ( 

Interest.....seeeeeesee cess 042,866.75 | 

Proportions paid under | 

Contracts. 5. ae. lik 2 Baniess 2,148.86 J 
Wew Boiler-house, Jail... ...0s cc 0s'ee's 
New Lunatic Hospital...... asa crea latemale.» 
Northampton-street District..... Fo dele eke 
Old Cinimas. «2... 2.5 Siarclatelea seer h ays 
Overseers of the Poor.......... eee. ae 
Park Department .......... as geiekte Wiotetat 
Park Nursery, Austin Parm........e0s: 
Paving, etc..... iste eis sloleteicfes tie te vite soe 
OG es « 55 pilertalgele Clore slelevwcslodadea sé 


Primary School-house, Sherwin District 
Printing and Stationery ........sseeeee: 
Pubmeipaths os. 8s. eS . dints a e'tie a orete% 
Public Buildings 
Public Institutions, viz. :— 
House of Industry ........... 


$12,582.92 
Less trans. to steamboat 


‘J. Putnam Bradlee,” 2,065.84 


PIS EaGt Ue ORTECLION : wick, os so sa co:cia euels 
Panatic Hospital... ssscess« Me dideisuiere 
Pauper Expenses .. 


eeeeee eeeeceesee 


CAPTied fOTWATA o vcwodvacicecncs's 


Amount of 
each A ppro- 


priation. 


$2,867,549 
19,400 
563,449 
13,909 


248,406 


31,590 


340,000 
4147,500 
5313,161 


60,000 


18,500 
1,619,000 
475,000 
18,440 


62,500 
9,750 
717,030 
8124,290 


10,000 
9100,000 
105,436 
2,000 
180,500 
6,000 
112,000 
12756, 862 
823,000 

_ 1315,000 
30.000 
146 824 
24,000 
23,000 
73,000 


186,100 


93,650 
53,200 
91,400 


$9,081,451 


26 
00 
00 
72 


00 
00 


00 
CO 
48 
57 


00 
00 
00 


Bd 


Nov. Draft, 
including 
Treasurer’s 
payments in 
October. 


Expenditures 
for 1878-79. 


$961,626 09 | $3,254,555 26 


1,465 45 
35,073 09 


1,524 88 


27,052 63 


41,146 75 
3,589 73 


1,489 30 
234,557 22 
* 37,034 50 
1,405 21 


8,161 23 
729 51 
1,114 14 
36 01 


10,321 68 


21,395 00 
1,822 24 


ePoeeeseosesesselooeeesoereesees 


913 34 


67,680 42 


3,195 42 


3,550 33 
10,517 08 


8,159 25 
4,144 12 
16,811 01 


9,518 84 
367,230 75 


27,086 08 


1,590 
188,657 72 


27,3855 01 


10,136 
845,520 61 
227,792 63 

11,342 


64,620 67 
5,131 04 
20,813 52 
22,465 


114,332 O01 | $24,188.01 prov. 


6,072 86 


2,849 28 
1.896 02 
35,945 24 
1,783 40 


92,035 71 


‘ 


56.751 
31,135 
53,644 19 


$1,584,376 00 | $6,640,480 15 


eoce 


20 ° 


720 


Balance 
Unexpended. 


$1,730,775 04 


9,881 16 
196,218 25 
3,909 72 


21,370 05 


156,342 28 
147,500 00 
111,267 09 
33,047 99 

8,363 
778,479 
247,207 

7,097 


131,207 
4,618 
1,271 

101,825 


3,927 
100,000 
2,587 
603 
94,554 76 
4,216 
2,000 00 
350,298 27 
345,819 28 
15,000 00 
26,596 93 
35 88 
11,562 98 
7,845 81 
30,655 39 - 


94,064 29 


36,898 68 
22,064 49 
87,755 81 


$4,871,870 03 
ee ee a I a a ee sh 
1 Brought from last year, 


$3,909 72 6 Brought from last year, $2,500 00 
2 Brought from last year, 39,906 13 7 Brought from last year, 530 48 
Transferred from Grammar School- 8 Brought from last year, + 124,290 57 
house, Washington Village, 6,448 65 9 Brought from last year, 100,000 00 
Transferred from Primary School- 10 Brought from last year, 5,486 74 
house, Sherwin District, 2,051 35 11 ‘Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2,000 00 
3’ Brought from last year, 8,039 03 12 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, — 6,862 24 
Transferred to Grammar _ School- 18 Brought from last year, 15,000 06 
house, Brighton District, 6,448 65 14 Brought from last year, 6,876 21 

4 Brought from last year, 147,500 00 Transferred to Grammar _ School- 
5 Brought from last year, 110,161 97 house, Brighton District, 2,051 35 

Loan, 203,000 00 


* Total appropriations, $3,753,000; transferred August, 1876, by authority of an order of July 17, from 
Reserved Fund, $40,000, and loan authorized, $3,713,000; loan negotiated, $376,000. 
t This amount was for expenses incurred under the law, as follows : — 


By License Commissioners............+.0++ 


PO CE OmMNTIABIONETS tse is a5 bees eoecic's desle salatarageats a hee 7,698.73 
City Clerk’s Department .............0.- Bisisisicts SES SaD Ae 583.61 
Ocllectore Department ys... s'scagecnesans das cd Patcisisiatelate 326.67 
« Paid State, proportion of receipts...............0.0005 47,885.75 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATION. 


Brought JOvWATA «.cerccccccecees 
Office Expenses......sseeeeccees eeeee 
Steamboat ‘‘ J. Putnam Bradlee” .... 
Transferred from House of 

UMGUBULY Sicie ccc ccwescccce $2,065.84 
ENV AECTAT Uc cicieGicleiciee's cine o 00 eis 1,037.98 
Marcella Street Home........... asisiett 
Almshouse, Austin Farm ............ 


Almshouse, Charlestown District.... 
Stone-cutting, Deer and Rainsford } 
USES ha SRA Aca etesonic pieleieects eres 

Barn, Rainsford Island............000- 

Coal Sheds, Rainsford Island ......... 
Public Lands....... SA 093000000000 pisiieicrs 
Public Labrary...2.cccccccsceovccccccce C 
Public Park, Back Bay (loan) icioleiaieisleye : 
Quarantine Department ealsalelelile/sleipielsistere 
Registration of Voters and Election 

Expenses . 

Reserved Hund ......ccceacecdcccseccies ° 
Roxbury Canal Improvement (loan)*. sh 
alarlesmeeiscnssccricence cuss +> oe AI GODS 
Schools and School-houses, viz. : — 

School Instructors 

School Expenses, School Com. . 

Salaries, Officers School Com...... Ae 

School-houses, Public Buildings...... 
Sealer of Weights and Measures........ 
GNVEreieticd nce cessis ale sissin sicles elas sie Noort 
Sinking Fund Commissioners .. ete 
Boldiers MCHEL ls s6 scene cence nivale salen 
Stony Brook Improvement f.....eeeeee 
Suffolk Street District..... sino esi ciate aiaiete : 
Surveyor’s Department..... Se snetelsinelels 
Swett Street (loan) .ccesessceee iB aele le lele, as 
Tax and other Fees: 

Revenue received ....-. bso $5,008, 51 
Treasurer’s Department........-se-0+ 
Washington Street Extension (loan).. 
West Boston and other Bridges 
Widening Shawmut Avenue...... aha hee: 
Widening Streets..... Be ipinaeis sii aie Aateres 


Total Appropriations......$9,555,892 00 
Balances from 1877-78 ...... 1,668,174 09 
Loans .. 838,000 00 


eee ereee 


NROVEMIM Cer biele-cls'c.cla's cisluia'd 0's 0 's76 


1 Brought from last year, 
2 Brought from last year, 


street, 
3 Transferred to:— 
Park Nursery, Austin Farm, 
Paving, 


* Appropriation and loan authorized, $341,000; loan negotiated, $200,000. 
+ Appropriation, $133,000; loan authorized, but not negotiated, $133,000. 


194,891 00 
Transferred from Engine House, Fulton 
25,000 00 


Amount of 
each Appro- 
priation. 


$9,081,451 35 
8,300 00 
17,200 00 


27,500 00 
14,000 00 
9,000 00 


25,000 00 


2,000 00 
800 00 


5,500 00 
1120,072 98 
2219,891 00 

17,600 00 


25,600 00. 


3216,137 76 
4200,000 00 
32,500 00 


1,112,000 00 
251,500 00 
56,000 00 
113,000 00 
5,800 00 
125,000 v0 
800 00 
5155,757 04 


"22,700 00 
829,363 90 
7,000 00 
93.669 53 
100,000 00 


$12,062,066 09 
2,206,969 75 


$14,269,035 84 


$2, 001,144 10 


Nov. Draft, 
including 
Treasurer’s 
payments 


in October. 


$1,584,376 00 
573 06 
3,103 82 


1,256 84 
651 76 
303 59 


1,109 35 
259 02 


6,029 71 


127,550 63 
2,642 17 


177,749 51 
27,022 74 
4,682 00 
8,892 01 
550 90 
19,641 44 
24 50 
12,277 50 


Expenditures 
for 1878-79. 


$6,640,480 15 
4,736 93 
8,167 38 


13,786 78 
4,737 34 
8,528 96 


6,426 69 


1,564 60 
734 14 


1,512 41 
61,033 08 
163,258 81 
11,481 79 


17,798 21 


eeeeceseseosees 


151, 685 63 
18,659 32 


640,094 59 
140,939 58 
32,166 33 
84,859 28 
3,350 94 
89,914 57 
383 50 
58,069 31 


19,062 75 
10,250 25 


276 57 
18,148 28 


eeoreseeseorseoes 


19,134 48 
$8,219,912 56 


Less prov. for 


Balance 
Unexpended. 


$4,871,870 03 
3,563 07 
9,032 62 


13,713 22 
9,262 66 
5,471 04 


18,573 31 


435 40 
65 86 


3,987 59 
59,039 90 
56,632 19 

6,118 21 


7,801 79 


216,137 76 
48,314 37 
13,840 68 


471,905 41 
110,560 42 
23,833 67 
28,140 72 
2,449 06 
35,085 43 
416 50 
102,687 73 
($5.43 prov. for.) 
800 4 
12,987 25 
12,801 85 


3,281 94 
9,551 72 
29,363 90 
3,405 47 
3,669 53 
80,865 57 


$6,276,616 30 
227,493 02 


$6,049,123 28 


$72 98 


4 Loan, 
> Brought from last year, 


6 Brought from last year, 


7 Brought from last year, 


8 Brought from last year, 


2,000 00 
6,862 24 


® Brought from last year, 


$200,000 00 
155,757 04 
1,870 43 
23,052 10 
29,363 90 
3,669 53 


Auvpitor’s Monruiy Exuisit. 


UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 141878; 
Totat APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time 
by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, —the amount expended 
and balance unexpended, including the November draft. 


Loan, Revenue, 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS, or from Expended, Unexpended. 
Transfers. 

Additional Supply of Water (transfer, loans and 
Premiuny On loans) s/s. 3 6 wl elle ces 6 iss « « | 184,822,886 80 $4,777,260 21 $45,626 59 
Broadway Extension (loan). . . 6. eee ees 1,000,000 00 919,319 79 80,680 21 
Burnt District (loans). ... . rity ce ee are he eee 6,671,176 65 6,319,265 73 351,910 92 
Chelsea Bridge (appropriation) .......+ss.. 158,000 00 *153,038 37 4,961 63 
Completion West Chester Park, etc. (appropriation) 150,000 00 127,319 76 22,680 24 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) ...... Sees 200,000 00 186,430 21 13,569 79 
English High and Latin School Buildings (loan). . . 2175,000 00 157,037 80 17,962 20 
Francis Street School-house (appropriation). .... 20,000 00 16,090 28 8,909 72 
Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion) 54,500 00 33,129 95 21,370 05 
Grammar School-house, Washington Village (appro.) 108,551 35 LOSS 551535" It emetne neers 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (appropriation) .... 150,000 00 2,500 00 147,500 00 
Improved Sewerage (loan and transfer) ....... 3416,000 00 304,732 91 111,267 09 
MVRELCIUWOr (LOAD caste. «)'c ee se 6 6 6 se adeue 205,000 00 103,174 63 101,825 37 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation) . .. 148,434 76 48,434 76 100,000 00 
HAE eet! Sat Street District (loan and transfers) 274,000 00 271,412 54 2,587 46 
Primary School-house, Sherwin District (appro’tion) 39,948 65 39,912 77 35 88 
Public Park, Back Bay (loan and transfers) ..... 516,000 00 459,367 81 56,632 19 
Pensa LIM DTOVEMENt | soa 5 pad Sow 'y tw ee | & yw) Ai-0 be eo 132 84 | $182 84 prov. for. 
Suffolk Street District (loans andtransfers) ..... 2,428,248 96 2,426,448 53 1,800 43 
Bwetieircet (loan)... a iis «eves phe ceaae 376,000 00 363,198 15 12,801 85 
Washington Street Extension (loans) ....... 1,670,000 00 1,640,636 10 29,363 90 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) phe 77,000 00 73,330 47 3,669 53 


$19,660,747 17 | $18,530,724 96 


$1,130,155 05 
Less prov. for 13 


2 84 


$1,130,022 21 


en a nb nn ne a oe 


Snap sin one Sane ameepsipeeimeeneimeee esas EE ALES a aT a a a EEE TE aE ESE ST DEST AEE IEEE 


1 Total appropriations, $5,100,000 00 $3,713,000 00 


Loan authorized, 


Loans negotiated, premium, and Transfer, 40,000 00 
transfer from Reserved Fund, 4,822,886 80 Loan negotiated, 376,000 00 
Loan not negotiated, 240,000 00 4 Loan authorized but not negotiated, 183,000 00 
2 Total appropriation, 365,000 00 $127.41 incurred in the last financial year was 
Loan authorized, 350,000 00 met by a transfer of that amount from the 
Loan negotiated, 175,000 00 Reserved Fund. 


2 Total appropriation, 3,753,000 00 


* Cost of work, $117,038.37; amount remaining in Treasury as revenue for 1878-79, $36,000, 


= 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


We 
AQ 1630. 
STS 


REQUEST 


AN ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR 


weet ye OO Tht OL One 


CoLLEctTor’s DEPARTMENT, Crry HALL, 
Boston, November 11, 1878. 


To the City Council of the City of Boston : — 

The undersigned respectfully asks for an additional appro- 
priation of Two Thousand Dollars, to be used for the neces- 
sary expenditures of this department, as follows : — 


For extra clerk-hire ¢ ; ‘ $1,600 00 
Stationery, printing, and incidentals 400 00 


$2,000 00 


The amount appropriated at the beginning of the year was 
$43,600, of which it was estimated that $1,500 would be 
required for stationery, printing, etc., and $4,5G0 for clerk- 
hire. The order establishing the salaries of the several city 
officers, however, effected a transfer from the last-named 
amount, leaving it $2,900. 

The act in relation to Registration and Elections in the 
City of Boston (Acts 1878, ch. 243. sect. 8) has imposed 
new duties upon this office, providing, as it does, for certain 
notices to poll-tax payers, the establishing of a temporary 
collection office in each of the twenty-five wards, and some 
changes in the method of collecting. 
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The increased expense for notices, printing, binding, and 
advertising, amounts to more than $1,000; and the endeavor 
to meet the requirements of the law, without subjecting tax- 
payers to vexatious delay at the time of payment, has called 
for the employment of 2 larger clerical force. 

For the above reasons it has become necessary to make 
this request. 


The following is a statement of expenditures, including 
draft for November, 1878 : — 


Salaries : : ; ; $2278 0unee 
Extra clerk-hire . : : : : ; 2.00mi 
Stationery, printing, and incidentals 1,500 00 


$96,375 79 


Respectfully submitted, 


THOMAS SHERWIN, 
City Collector. 
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STREET-CAR ROUTES. 


ALDERMAN STEBBINS’S PLAN. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Nov. 11, 1878. 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Board, the Metro- 
politan Railroad Company should be authorized to extend 
its double track on Tremont street to Scollay square, and to 
establish suitable turnouts and make its necessary connec- 
tions with the tracks now located in said square. 

Resolved, That, upon the completion of said double track 
to Scollay square, the following changes in the running of 
the cars of the South Boston Railroad, the Middlesex Rail- 
road, the Metropolitan Railroad, and the Highland Street 
Railroad, should be made : — 

1. All the cars of the South Boston Railroad Company 
shall run through Beach, Washington, Milk, and Devonshire 
streets, or Post-office square and Congress street, to the 
square formed by the junction of Devonshire and Washing- 
ton streets, where a suitable turnout shall be laid by said 
company for the accommodation of the cars of said road. 
The outward route of said cars shall be through Washing- 
ton, Summer, Chauncy streets, Harrison avenue, and Beach 
street: provided, however, that said company may, if they 
so elect, run their cars after seven o’clock, P.M., northward, 
via Temple place, Tremont street, and Cornhill, and after 
nine o’clock, P.M., via Boylston street, Tremont street, 
Cornhill, and return through Washington and Essex streets. 

The said company shall so arrange its time-table that 
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from 7, A.M., to 7, P.M., & car shall be in waiting at its 
station at the junction of Washington and Devonshire streets, 
and said cars shall run every two minutes. 

2. The Middlesex Railroad Company shall run southerly, 
via Washington, Summer, Lincoln, and Beach streets, not 
exceeding twelve cars per hour, and southerly, via Washing- 
ton street and Temple place, not exceeding twelve cars per 
hour. 

3. The cars of the Metropolitan Railroad, which now run 
‘southerly from Tremont street, near Bromfield street, in- 
cluding. the Forest Hills and Egleston-square lines, shall 
start from Scollay square. The Tremont-street depot line, 
including the Tremont-street and Columbus-avenue lines, 
shall return via Hanover and Court streets, or via Sudbury 
and Court streets. . The Tremont-street Ferry line shall 
return via Hanover, Court, and Tremont streets. 

The Atlantic-avenue transfer line shall run through Frank- 
lin and Hawley streets, instead of Franklin and W: ashington 
streets. 

All of the cars of this company which run northerly via 
Temple place shall after nine o’clock, P.M., run northerly 
via Boylston street. 

The Metropolitan Railroad Company shall so arrange its 
time-tables that from 7, A.M., to 7, P.M., a car shall be in 
waiting at the Fitchburg Railroad passenger station and at 
the Lowell and Eastern passenger stations, for the conven- 
ience of persons arriving at said stations. 

4, All of the cars of the Highland Street Ree shall 
run northerly from Boylston str eet, through Tremont street, 
Court street, Hanover street, Washington street, to the 
southerly corner of the Boston & Maine passenger station, 
on Canal street, where a suitable turnout shall be constructed, 
and where a car shall be in waiting from 7, A.M., to 7, P.M., 
for the accommodation of the public. Said cars shall re- 
turn southerly via Sudbury, Court, and Tremont streets, 
provided, however, that after nine’ o’clock, P.M., a portion 
of the cars of said company may return via Washington 
street and Temple place, or via Washington and Boylston 
streets. 

For the proper enforcement of the rules and regulations 
made by this Board for the government of the several horse- 
railroads within the city, the Committee on Paving are 
hereby authorized to appoint a suitable person, who shall, 
under the direction of said committee, have general over- 
sight of the running of all horse-cars, with instructions to 
report to said committee any violation of said rules and 

regulations, and the names of drivers or conductors who are 
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responsible for such violations, or who wilfully retard other 
cars, or obstruct public travel. 

It shall be the duty of said committee, upon such report 
being made, to forthwith request the company employing 
such drivers or conductors to discharge the same. The 
compensation of said superintendent of horse-cars shall be 
established by said committee, and shall be charged to the 
appropriation for paving. 

Read once. 
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SPREET-CAR ROUTES. 


ALDERMAN SLADE’S PLAN. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Noy. 11, 1878. 
Alderman SiabE offered the following : — 


Ordered, That His Honor the Mayor be requested 
to petition the General Court at its next session for 
the passage of an act to provide for the further reg- 
ulation of horse-car travel in the City of Boston, in 
accordance with a draft herewith submitted :— 


AN ACT 


To REGULATE THE PASSAGE OF STREET Rai~way CARS IN AND UPON THE 
STREETS OF THE Ciry oF Boston. 


Be it enacted, etc. 


Section 1. The Board of Police Commissioners of the 
City of Boston shall, upon the recommendation of the Pres- 
ident, the Superintendent, or the Board of Directors of any 
street railway corporation using the streets of said city, 
issue licenses from time to time to the drivers of the street 
cars of the said several railroad corporations, and also to the 
persons employed to start or despatch the cars of said cor- 
porations from the stables, stations, depots, and other places 
within said city; and said Board of Police Commissioners 
may revoke any such licenses at any time for sufficient cause. 
Such licenses shall continue and remain in force until sur- 
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rendered by the licensee, or until revoked by said Board of 
Police Commissioners; and they shall contain such provi- 
sions and conditions as said Commissioners shall determine ; 
provided, however, that the fee to be paid for each license 
shall not exceed the sum of twenty-five cents. 

Sect. 2. <A record of the issue, surrender, or revocation 
of such licenses shall be kept at the office of said Board of 
Police Commissioners, and shall be open at all times to the 
inspection of the Presidents or the Superintendents of the 
several street railways in Boston or its vicinity ; and when- 
ever any such license is revoked by the Board of Police 
Commissioners, notice thereof shall be transmitted to the 
Presidents or Superintendents of said street railways. 

Sect. 38. The Board of Police Commissioners _ shall 
require the members of their department to observe and 
direct the persons licensed under the provisions of this act, 
and to cause them to conform to the laws of the Common- 
wealth, the ordinances of the City of Boston, the regulations 
of the Board of Aldermen, and the rules of the Police Com- 
missioners relating to the use of the tracks, the speed of the 
horses, and especially to the obstructions of public travel by 
the management of the street cars; said police officers shall 
secure the necessary testimony and shall report to the Board 
of Police Commissioners every instance of the wilful or per- 
sistent violation by any licensee of any such law, ordinance, 
regulation, or rule, or any refusal to obey the request of said 
officers respecting the management of any street car. 

Sect. 4. Any person who shall drive any horses attached 
to any street car in any street of the City of Boston, except 
at the stables of said corporations, or shall act in the capacity 
of starter or despatcher at any place within the limits of said 
city, without being licensed therefor, as herein provided, 
shall forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding twenty dollars for 
each day such offence shall occur or continue. 


Read once. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


FIFTY-SIXTH LOCATION 


OF 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Nov. 18, 1878. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Metropolitan Railroad Company for leave to 
extend its double track on Tremont street to Scollay square, ~ 
respectfully recommend the passage of the accompanying 
order of location. 


For the committee, 


THOS. J. WHIDDEN, 


Chairman. 


Ordered, That the Metropolitan Railroad Company be 
authorized to substitute for its tracks now laid down in 
Tremont street, between Winter street and Scollay square, 
so called, a new line of double tracks, commencing at a point 
on Tremont street, in the northerly line of Winter street 
extended, and continuing upon and through said Tremont 
street to the double tracks now laid down in Scollay square, 
so called; said company are also authorized to construct a 
turnout track on Scollay square, so called, on the southerly 
side of the tracks now laid down in said square, connecting 
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the same with the new tracks located by this order, and also 
with the tracks now laid down in said square. The new 
tracks authorized by this order are shown by red lines on 
plans drawn by H. A. Case, Civil Engineer, dated the 
21st day of October, 1878, and deposited in the office of the 
Superintendent of Streets, and said new tracks are to be laid 
by said Metropolitan Railroad Company in the precise posi- 
tion designated on said plans. Said Metropolitan Railroad 
Company are hereby authorized and directed to take up and 
remove so much of the tracks now laid down in Tremont 
street between Winter street and Scollay square, so called, 
as do not form a part of the new line of tracks located by 
this order. The whole work of laying down the tracks 
located by this order, the form of rail to be used, and the 
kind and quality of material used in paving said tracks, shall 
be under the direction and to the satisfaction of the Commit- 
tee on Paving and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be 
approved by them. ‘This location is granted upon the con- 
dition that the Metropolitan Railroad Company shall accept 
the same and shall agree in writing to construct the tracks 
in the manner and according to the terms herein set forth, 
and shall file said acceptance and agreement with the City 
Clerk within thirty days of the date of the passage of this 
order; otherwise it shall be null and void. 


Read twice and passed. 


Attest : 
S. F. McCLEARY, 


City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


Raise: © RE 


ON 


mea RR Y LOLS 


The Committee on East Boston Ferries, on the part of the 
Board of Aldermen, to whom was referred the petition of 
the Citizens’ Trade Association of East Boston, asking for a 
reduction of the tolls on the East Boston Ferries, having 
carefully considered the subject, would respectfully report 
as follows : — 

The committee are advised that it is doubtful if the rates 
of toll on the ferries can be reduced to such a point that the 
annual expenses would exceed in amount the receipts from 
tolls. They find, however, upon consulting the report of 
the Directors for the last financial year, that the revenue 
derived from tolls exceeds the total expense of running the 
ferries. 

Taking as a basis the total receipts for tolls on team travel 
for the last financial year at the present established rates, 
the committee find that the excess of revenue over expen- 
ditures equals about twenty per cent. of said amount, from 
which it would appear that the tolls on team travel could be 
reduced to the extent of this percentage, and the receipts for 
tolls would still equal the expenditures of the department. 

The committee are of opinion that it would be just for the 
city to make such reduction in the rates of toll as would 
equal in amount this excess of annual revenue over expendi- 
tures ; and as the effect of lowering the tolls for foot passen- 
gers would be hardly appreciable, they believe that it is the 
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best policy for the city to make this reduction in the rate of 
tolls for team travel, thus affecting directly and favorably 
the large mercantile interests. 

The committee, therefore, respectfully recommend that a 
reduction in the rates of toll on team travel on the East 
Boston Ferries be made in accordance with the accompany- 
ing schedule, being a reduction of about twenty per cent., 
as before alluded to, and recommend uae passage of the fol- 
lowing order. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHAS. R. McLEAN, 
J. S. ROBINSON, 
CLINTON VILES. 


Ordered, That on and after Jan. 1, 1879, the rates of toll 
on East Boston Ferries be amended as set forth in the 
accompanying schedule. 


Report oN Ferry TO.Lts. 3 


REVISED LIST OF RATES OF TOLL ON EAST 
BOSTON FERRIES, FOR TEAM TRAVEL. 


LigHut VEHICLES. 


Pleasure-carriage drawn by 1 horse, with not more 


than 2 persons and driver. . 08 
2 horses, with not more than 4 persons and driver ‘ 12 
3 66 66 66 6 66 66 E .16 
4 66 66 66 8 66 6é ; 20 
Every additional passenger, 2 cents each. 
All light carriages, without horse. : : é O05 
All heavy ES Rs ; ; : é .O8 
TEAMS. 


Carts and wagons drawn by 1 horse, and not weigh- 
3 


ing more than 2,000 pounds .08 
2 hor ses, over 2, 000 and not exceeding D, 000 pounds Ae 
OF gen 65505, 000%. 9566 cs 6.0005 446 .20 
ates 55 as 6,000 6 vs 7,000 s 25 


All loads measuring more than 25 feet in length over 
all will be charged the same rate as drag-wheels. 


TRUCKS AND CARAVANS. 


Drawn by 1 horse, and not weighing more than 2,000 


pounds : 15 
Drawn by 2 horses, over 2, 000 and not exceeding 

5,000 pounds. 20 
Drawn by 3 horses, over 5, 000 and not exceeding 

6,000 pounds. 30 


Drawn by 4 horses, over 6, 000 and not exceeding 
7,000 pounds. : : : ; ; ere s0 


Drac-WHEELS. 
Loaded. Light. 


Drawn by 1 or 2 horses, and weighing not more 


than 5,000 pounds : OUy ska 
Drawn by 3 horses, over 5, 000 and not exceed- 
ing 6,000 pounds : 45 25 


Drawn by 4 horses, over 6, 000 and not exceed- 
ing 7,000 pounds : . : : ; .60 .30 
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No load weighing over 7,000 pounds (exclusive of car- 
riage) allowed to pass over the ferry, unless by special 
permit from the Superintendent. 

Ox-teams the same as horse-teams, one driver to each 
team. 

Teams to be weighed when required by the Superin- 
tendent. | 

The scale of weights and lengths for loads will be strictly 
adhered to, and if found to weigh or measure more than 


allowed by the tariff (and not exceeding 7,000 pounds) the . 


higher ‘ate of toll will be charged. 
Horses and oxen are not allowed to be detached from the 
teams and paid for separately. 


Each additional horse, in carriage or teamof any kind — .05 
A horse with rider or leader . . , . : 05 
A man with a hand-cart or wheel-barrow . : : .05 
Horses or oxen, not belonging to teams, each . : 03 
Swine, sheep, or goats, per dozen . 4 : ‘ .06 


Other cattle, each . ‘ : : ; : ‘ £03 


BAGGAGE. 
Each and every barrel, not in a cart or vehicle : 03 
ee ‘¢  half-barrel, not in a cart or vehicle . .02 


All other articles in proportion. 


<s 
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BOSTON. 


HIGHLAND STREET RAILWAY. 


TENTH LOCATION. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Dec. 2, 1878. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the Highland Street Railway Company for a 
track in Haymarket square, respectfully recommend the 
passage of the accompanying order of location. 


For the Committee, 


THOMAS J. WHIDDEN, 
Chairman. 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the Highland Street Railway Company to lay down tracks 
in several of the streets of the City of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to lay down a single track in Haymarket 
square, commencing at a point in the tracks of the Middle- 
sex Railroad on said square, near Washington street, and 
extending across said square to land of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad Company, on the southerly side of its passenger 
station; said Highland Street Railway Company shall also 
have the right to lay down a curved track on Haymarket 
square, to connect the track located by this order with the 
track of the Middlesex Railroad, which runs into Sudbury 
street. The tracks located by this order are shown on a 
plan drawn by Barbour & Hodges, civil engineers, dated Oct. 
21, 1878, and deposited in the office of the Superintendent 
of Streets. 
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The right to lay down the tracks located by this order is 
upon the condition that the whole work of laying down said 
tracks, the form of rail to be used, and the kind and quality 
of material used in paving said tracks, shall be under the 
direction, and to the satisfaction, of the Committee on Pav- 
ing and the Superintendent of Streets, and shall be ap- 
proved by them; also, upon condition that the said Highland 


Street Railway Company shall accept this order of location, 


and shall agree in writing to comply with the conditions 
therein contained, and shall file said acceptance and agree- 
ment with the City Clerk within thirty days of the date of 
the passage of this order; otherwise it shall be null and 
void. 
Passed. 
Attest : 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REPORT 


ON 


TRANSFER OF PATIENTS 


FROM 


BOSTON LUNATIC HOSPITAL 
DANVERS ASYLUM. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 2, 1878. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Publie Institutions, to 
whom was referred the message of his Honor the Mayor on 
the proposed removal of the patients from the Boston Lu- 
natic Hospital to the Danvers Asylum (City Doc. No. 60) 
having considered the subject, beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing 


REPORT. 


By reference to the message and accompanying documents, 
it will be seen that there are strong reasons against the pro- 
posed measure. It appears that the discontinuance of the 
South Boston hospital will not relieve the city from the 
obligation of maintaining a receptacle for the insane, or from 
the liability of being called upon to take charge of such in- 
sane persons as may be returned here by the trustees of the 
State asylums whenever either of said asylums becomes 
overcrowded. It is probable, in view of the present con- 
dition of the State asylums, that such a contingency will 
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arise at no distant day, and the time will undoubtedly be 
hastened if the patients now at South Boston are removed 
to Danvers. All the State asylums, excepting that at 
Danvers, are full; some are overcrowded. The Danvers 
asylum is prepared to accommodate four hundred and fifty 
patients. It has now two hundred and sixty-eight inmates, 
and additions are being made daily. There are two hundred 
and six patients in the South Boston hospital ; and it will be 
seen that, if they were to be transferred to Danvers, the 
asylum will be crowded beyond its present capacity. The 
agent of the Board of State Charities expresses the opinion 
that within eighteen months the Danvers asylum will be full, 
without taking a single patient from South Boston ; and from 
this we may infer that there are a lar ge number of Insane 
persons in the community who will before long become 
wards of the State. At the present time there are several 
in the city who are awaiting admission to the South Boston 
hospital as soon as there is a vacancy. It is, therefore, 
reasonably certain that if the patients now at South Boston 
were to be removed, their places would very soon be filled 
by others, to be provided for either there or in some other 
suitable receptacle. 

In their communication to the Mayor, the Directors for 
Public Institutions speak of the earnest desire of the patients 
and their friends that the former should be allowed to remain 
at South Boston, and of the aiarm and misgivings with 
which the proposal to remove them is viewed. It is natural 
that such should be the case, for the patients would not only 
be deprived of the attentions of officers with whom they are 
familiar, but a majority of them would ,be cut off from in- 
tercourse with their relatives and friends, to whom the dis- 
tance and expense would be an almost insuperable obstacle 
to frequent visits to Danvers. One of the greatest advan- 
tages of our hospital is that its location admits of visitations - 
at almost any time. These visits tend to relieve the tedium 
of confinement, and are a great consolation to both the pa- 
tients and their friends. All the advantages of the Danvers 
asylum would not compensate them for the deprivation. 

The excitement attending the removal of the patients, the 
sudden change in their surroundings, and placing them un- 
der the care of strangers unacquainted with their disposi- 
tions and peculiarities, would, it is believed, have an ill 
effect upon them, retarding recovery in the case of conva- 
lescents and*aggravating the disease in others. 

It does not appear that the discontinuance of the South 
Boston hospital would result in any saving to the city. This 
part of the subject is entered into very fully by thé Board of 
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Directors in their communication, and they express the 
opinion that it would result in a larger expenditure. 

In view of these facts your committee are of the opinion 
that it is not advisable to discontinue the Boston Lunatic 
Hospital. 

It appears, however, that there are in the hospital a num- 
ber of patients whose removal to another asylum would not 
be open to the objections which have been stated. Their 
removal would reduce the number of patients to the capacity 
of the hospital, and afford better facilities for the treatment 
of those who remain. One of the principal reasons ad- 
vanced for the removal of the patients to Danvers is, that 
there they will have the advantages of all modern improve- 
ments, and that the facilities for curative treatment are much 
better there than at South Boston. It is admitted that the 
Boston hospital is defective in many respects when compared 
with the more modern buildings; but it does not appear that 
the defects are attributable as much to the want of modern 
improvements as to the limited capacity of the building. 
About one hundred and fifty patients can be suitably accom- 
modated, but the average number has been much greater, 
and, consequently, the hospital has been overcrowded. This 
may be remedied by transferring to Danvers those patients 
who will not be injured by the change, and providing that 
hereafter not more than one hundred and fifty patients shall 
be accommodated at a time in the South Boston hospital. 

The committee believe that this should be done, and to 


that end would respectfully recommend the passage of the _ 


following order. 
Respectfully submitted, 

CHAS. HAYDEN, 
JOHN P. SPAULDING, 
AS. BROW Ne 
PETER S. ROBERTS, 
NATHAN SAWYER, 
JAMES WOOLLEY. 
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Ordered, That the Directors for Public Institutions be re- 
quested to transfer to the State Lunatic Asylum, at Danvers, 
such patients now supported at the public expense in the 
Boston. Lunatic Hospital as may be, in the opinion of said 
directors, in a suitable condition to be removed; and that 
hereafter the number of patients under treatment at one 
time in said hospital shall not exceed one hundred and 


fifty. 
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NEON Orne hr Ory 


The undersigned respectfully dissents from the views of 
the majority of the Committee on Public Institutions, in re- 
lation to the proposed removal of the patients from the Bos- 
ton Lunatic Hospital to the Danvers Asylum, and begs leave 
to submit his reasons therefor. 


A careful examination of the subject unquestionably es- 
tablishes these facts : — 


First. —The Danvers asylum, erected at a cost of 
$1,570,000, is, in point of construction and equipment, as 
nearly perfect as can be, and its facilities for the care and 
remedial treatment of the insane are unequalled. 

Second. — The Boston hospital is wholly unfit for the care 
and treatment of the insane, and unworthy the City of 
Boston. 

Ten years ago the Board of Directors stated that an ex- 
amination at that time “fully demonstrated the facts that in 
the present building there can be no decent classification ; no 
attempt at ventilation; no direct warming of any of the 
sleeping-rooms for the sick, feeble, and excited patients ; no 
proper provision of dining-rooms; no reception-rooms, 
work-rooms, nor other apartments now regarded as indispen- 
sable in such a hospital. That the whole heuse is low- 
studded, contracted, and inconvenient of ingress and egress, 
especially in case of fire; that its entire grounds contain but 
four acres of land for all purposes, and that in every way it 
is unsuitable for the proper remedial treatment of the insane 
of Boston.” 

About the same time Dr. C. A. Walker, its worthy and 
experienced superintendent, states in his annual report, 
* How nearly the hospital approaches the standard, it needs 
but a word to say. Whitewash and paint, and pictures and 
carpets, may hide some of the defects of the structure, but 
they do not and cannot remedy them. The sepulchre re- 
mains, be it whitened ever so carefully ;” and to-day the 
doctor states that he has no reason to change the opinion he 
then expressed. é 

Now, if these facts be true, and the city continues to care 
for its insane, it follows that a new institution is indispen- 
sable. The welfare of the insane themselves and the good 
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name of the City of Boston demand either the removal of 
the patients to Danvers, and the closing of the Boston 
hospital, or the immediate erection of a new asylum of our 
own. Which course should the city pursue? This is the 
real question at issue. 

The undersigned earnestly recommends the former course, 
because, first, it is the duty, as it is the policy, of the State 
to provide for the care and treatment of the insane. Bos- 
ton, with one other exception, is the only city or town in the 
Commonwealth supporting a lunatic hospital of its own. To 
be relieved of this unusual tax the city petitioned the Legis- 
lature, in 1873, for the erection of an asylum in -the vicinity 
of Boston. In consequence of that petition the Danvers 
Asylum was built. The City of Boston has paid over forty 
per cent. of its cost. The institution is now completed, and 
ample accommodations for all the city’s patients in the Bos- 
ton hospital are now fitted up and unoccupied, waiting to 
receive them. Why should not the city avail itself of those 
very accommodations, largely paid for by the city, and 
originally intended for its relief? 

Third. — If the city undertakes to build a new hospital, 
it must, necessarily, be a large institution, entailing upon 
the people an expense little warranted by the times or the 
financial condition of the city. At the present time there 
are no less than three hundred and fifty-two of the city’s in- 
sane in the State asylums. Add to these the two hundred 
and six at the Boston hospital, and we have five hundred and 
fifty-eight patients to provide for, — over one hundred more 
than the asylum at Danvers was originally intended to ac- 
commodate,‘and only forty-two less than the entire capacity 
of that great asylum. All our patients will be equally en- 
titled to enter, and if it be not sufficiently large to accom- 
modate them all, it will become not only a great expense to 
the city, but also a means of favoritism, and a fruitful source 
of much complaint and dissatisfaction among the people. 

Besides, it is neither just nor economical to impose upon 
the citizens of Boston the double taxation of maintaining an 
expensive institution of their own, while, at the same time, 
they are obliged to contribute their full share towards the 
erection of the State institutions, and the support of the 
insane of other cities and towns in the State asylums. 

There appears to be no reason for anticipating that the 
city will be called upon to provide permanent accommoda- 
tions for any number of insane persons after the Boston 
hospital is discontinued. Insanity is not an epidemical 
disease, seizing large numbers of people at a time. The 
State asylums, therefore, will not at any time be suddenly 
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overcrowded, and it is unreasonable to suppose that the 
trustees of any of the State asylums would return any num- 
ber of insane persons, without notice, to any city not pre- 
pared to receive them. The State has assumed the duty of 
providing for the care and treatment of the insane, and it is 
fair to suppose that, when the asylums are becoming over- 
crowded, additional accommodations will be furnished in 
order to carry out the policy of the State. 

The law only contemplates a temporary receptacle to be 
provided by the several counties, that the occasional cases 
occurring from time to time may be cared for while awaiting 
commitment to the asylums. Such a receptacle may be 
easily furnished in connection with any of our-public in- 
stitutions, at a little cost. 

The apprehension that the health of the patients would 
suffer in the removal seems entirely unfounded. Under the 
care of the doctors and attendants the transportation would 
be no more dangerous or exciting to the patients than one of 
their usual excursions down the harbor. 

In conclusion, the undersigned again desires to express his 
decided conviction that the welfare of the insane themselves, 
the good name of the City of Boston, and the interests of 
economy, alike demand the removal of the patients to Danvers 
and the discontinuance of the Boston hospital. He also begs 
leave to suggest that immediate action be taken, in order 
that other cities and towns may not take advantage of our 
delay and avail themselves of the remaining accommo- 
dations at the Danvers asylum, which were originally de- 
signed for the relief of Boston and the benefit of our own 
insane. 

As the result of his examination he would respectfully 
recommend the passage of the following order. 


JAMES A. McGEOUGH. 


Ordered, That the Board of Directors for Public Institu- 
tions be authorized, and they are hereby directed, to transfer 
all the insane now supported at the public expense in the 
Boston Lunatic Hospital to the State Asylum at Danvers, as 
soon as may be with due regard for the welfare of the 
patients; und that said Boston Lunatic Hospital be dis- 
continued. 
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ITY OF 


AUDITOR'S MONTHLY EXHIBIT. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR 1878-79. 


OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
Ciry Hatit, December 4, 1878. 


To THE HONORABLE Criry COUNCIL : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The undersigned, in compliance with the 
third Section of the Ordinance on Finance, herewith presents 
an Exhibit of the General and Special Appropriations for the 
present financial year of 1878-79, as shown in the books in 
his office, December 1, 1878, including the December draft, — 
being eight monthly payments of the financial year, — exhib- 
iting the original appropriations, the balances brought forward 
from the year 1877-78, the amount drawn December 1, the 
total expenditures, and the balance of each appropriation 
unexpended at that date. In cases of special appropriations 
made by the City Council, covered by loans and transfers, 
only the amount of loans negotiated is placed under the head 
of appropriations with the transfers, and only the balances 
of said amounts not expended from last year appear. The 
total expenditures charged to these appropriations, covering 
loans negotiated and transfers, may be found in the table 
on the last page. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ALFRED T. TURNER, 
Auditor of Accounts. 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATION. 


Additional Supply of Water* . 
Advertising 
Architect’s Department Mosieteaiala sreveisiereress 
Armories 
Assessors’ Department..... eo ccesccee ee 
Auditor’s Department........ 5 Aeon . 
Bells and Clocks . 
Board of Health..... Season nar doge pete state 
Boston Harbor....... Rislhciesie sales «loo : 
STIG POs tees sees sicleinie cies ols oie Sagi mais siete 
Broadway Extension (loan) 
Burn District (10am) tse. cele 6 cle co's 59GE 
Cedar Grove Cemetery, 
Add Revenue received, $6,251 77 
Chelsea Bridge ............ ieieracsle u olsieart 
Chestnut Hill Driveway 
City Debt (payment to Sinking Fund 
Commissioners)....- } 
City Debt: 
Received from Commis- 
sioners, $1,783,415 02 
Revenue, $272,000 00 
Sinking Funds, 1,511,415 02 
Redemption of City 
Debt Proper, 
Redemption Cochitu- 
ate Water Debt, 365,000 00 
Cost of Redemption, 11,210 02 
City Sionpital oo. secs see sec. seems pase 
City Registrar’s Department........ 
Cochituate Water Works: 
Revenue, $284,374 77 
Running expenses, eng 273 22 


eee cecee eee rewr essere erreeerseeeerses 


eee reer erees 


ecereseoasees 


$1,407,205 00 


Interest, 309,699 16 
Proportion paid under 
contract, 7,483 72 

Collector’s Depantment yejeteye <'sioci0' oto at 01 
Mf OMMMO I We Creciictscetcice ticles sees xcicinie's G's 
Completion West Chester: Park, etc. .... 
Contingent Funds: 

JOint CoMMiItteEs 2252. ccccccsscsess 30 

(MiV On tema state safe Sale s\eice\e wielne sleladinte 

BOA IOE PA GENIN fe cls cloteivieisicye 6 cle k's <6 

Commo Coun CHa coe beclac oh. sefelw eae 
County of Suffolk.......... airieteis lens siletais 


Deeds, Real Estate Advertising, ete. 


Add Revenue received, $14,333 70 
HAST DOSLOR: MeTrlepleres cist faicle'e cols beye'e o's 
Eastern Avenue and B ridge (loan) . : 


HngineerseDepartment ec. sc cn easces 
Engine House and Land, Fulton St. . 
English High and Latin School Build- 
ingst ae { 
Evergreen Cemetery: 
Add Revenue received, $150 00 
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°; * 
Ach Pl beetneen aco NS. 
2 Dec. Draft, 
Amount of including 
each Appro- Treasurer’s pee ase tise d 
priation. payments Pp H 
in November. 
1$506.856 72 $56,780 44 $466,010 57 $40,846 15 
1,400 00 55 42 818 98 581 02 
12,000 00 850 91 8,310 33 48,689 67 
20,000 U0 119 94 9,910 34 10,089 66 
94,000 00 5,029 07 75,091 54 18,908 46 
15,900 00 1,273 30 10,142 96 5,757 04 
SeEOUMOO | |esiste sie ee aie ccle 781 82 2.618 18 
55,000 00 4,588 65 36,109 62 18,890 38 
4,500 00 125 00 1,584 00 2,916 00 
55,000 00 6,778 18 40,458 24 14,541 76 
280 68002) sais care nie a'e/s7s leraiee nie pusraraeren 80.680 21 
9851010, 021 tie, s at ees ee eS ea 351,910 92 
44,155 61 1,533 43 10,344 25 63 13 
BROMISS Velie... 5... 4,948 69 4,961 63 
4,000 00 284 72 1,944 35 2,055 65 
664,903 00 664,903 00 664,908 00 |.....-. seeeeeees 
159,000;,00.] c.nsssceech Ons nancy cutie am 
Aes eit eas Z 5000" 004 TSS 4TRHO2 lieu costs oh seer 
125,000 00 12,289 65 81,513 31 43,486 69 
9,800 00 592 03 4,631 21 5,118 79 
17,045 278 yl ccs -«olins.c tee tltedece tabces pata 
AAOOCHIES SUARIRAC 2,350 00 500,456 10 216,081 33 
1,663 60. |. sasctescseress (provided for.) 
43,600 00 4,135 08 80,510 87 13,089 13 
45.000 00 2,659 19 39,074 87 5,925 13 
627,990 27 145 16 5,455 19 22,535 08 
38,000 00 387 00 468 05 2,531 95 
PSOOLOOM SS sebasacosce cei meleraed noe cdhaee 1,500 00 
2,000 00 93 60 899 24 1,100 76 
2,500 00 50 1,027 14 1,472 86 
400,0u0 00 82,516 35 204,777 55 195,222 45 
79,570. 66 713 77 14,213 80 9,690 56 
165,000 00 12,407 93 115,999 60 49,000 40 
STS HOGeT Gaiters ores nen eres aWiaiwca steele cies 13,569 79 
27,000 00 2,382 78 7,137 50 9,862 50 
O20 OOOO MH tatcrece o% viet Ss oNia'eetuth wie watateta oom 20,000 00 
10135,521 09 15,508 17 | 133,067 06 2,454 03 
111,380 67 194 04 | 1,437 25 93 42 
Se POUEOO Blears cisiciacselem es 49 50 8,450 50 


Fencing and Grading around Army 
and: Navy,Monument.(/-.10 Siciies see 


Carried forward ..++.+0- sfeotalehe ete 


$2,919,549 26 


| 
\ 


| $1,010,986 69° | 4,265,541 95 
| 


$958,613 90 


1 Brought from last year, 
Loans, 

2 Brought from last year, 

3 Brought from last year, 

4 Brought from last year, 

5 Brought from last year, 

6 Brought from last year, 


* Total appropriations, $5,100,000; 
Reserved Fund, $4,874,886 80; 
t Total appropriation $365,000, 


$94,856 72 
412,000 00 
80.680 21 
351,910 92 


27,990 27 


1,155 61 
9,910 32 


7 Brought from last year, 
8 Brought from last year 
9 Brought from last year 

Transferred to Public Park, Back Bay, 
10 Brought from last year, 


Loan, 
11 Brought from last year, 
loans negotiated. premium on said loans, and transfer from 


‘ 


loan not negotiated, $188,000. 
loan authorized $350,000; 


loan negotiated, $175,000. 


$9,570 66 
13,569 79 
45,000 00 
25,000 00 
60,4521 09 
75,000 00 

180 67 
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OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. 


Per J OT WAT As s<.s\s10 ale o/aia\s aaiaie 
Hire Asar LeleoTaph...csccccce genes ne 
Fire Department....... Foleca: sce wiaiviatele cierare 
Francis Street School-house......... wee 
Grammar School-house, Brighton Dis- 


Grammar School-house, SNaaeay! 1as8 


VEU IEE sicicle.0.0 6 0's Sth vveicig ss @ ons Hecke 
Health Department ........ SOOM MAE od 
Home for Poor, Deer Island.......sse0e 
Homeless Wanderers ........000- pratatelais 
WENIPEOVEA HS OWCIAZET. nisi gs ccs enesecccins 
ineidental HXPensess . 5.0000 selec cis 

Add income on Foss and Babcock 

Funds, $403.00........ a nrelatsralaa att 
Tnspection of Buildings... .......ecesee 
Interest and Premium..... Sk SRO Mae 
BCUTO MERI d <6. Sielcisin's sie cimit® a.s.6 o/e)\6 6 a en 


Law Department.......... 
Liquor License Expenses: 
Add Revenue received, $207,544 00 


NERY IRCLE aula e's. s.0)< caters ¢ Syeeietelaie|sisveiel ses ara 
Mount Hope Cemetery : 
Add Revenue received, $6,702 16 


seers eeoeesce 


Mystic Sewer (loan)....... 
Mystic Water Works: 


Revenue, $93,285.14 .......... alaerer 
Running expenses ....... $78,237 81 
Interest ..... Bite eels uate. e +++ -d4,035 00 | 
Proportions paid under | 

ROUMAINCAS SIR ere a/ate: «pie ait oh0.0 21,644 31) 
New Boiler-house, Jail........ Me cateeetes 
New Lunatic Hospital...... tteletetatsla/die alee 
Northampton-street District............ 
OV ANCIARIS Pas eisisl “ciple vig sic alo, « aeieisars Shes 
Overseers of the Poor.......... Spo satice 
ParkoDepartment .....5.. 2008 Stseisvele sinter 
Park Nursery, Austin Farm...... ie siasie 
Paving, etc..... matsie sie7e ii aie' sale aicie otc tereieiset 
Repair tamerte Taatenty eis c ale.c'clt 4, niale/e10\s,0\e eyeiniriacn ce 
Primary School-house, City Point...... 
Primary School-house, Polk street...... 
Primary School-house, Sherwin District 
Printing and Stationery ’......0cesccsess 
PE CEIGALUA Ls cis cvs ces ewe SA SHORIO AS Pets 
POU DUMAINGS  ..c. esses eee ROS CIEIGRE 
Public Institutions, viz. :— 

House of Industry ......... eres sisisin a 8's 
House of Correction............ AGOuGe 
BSHMARICELOSDALAL » o)6\cisie.n'a o\n in, nisi0i0 ape siete 
Beatle tA S OLISCH. o sloves 6's ele cicias en sie + « 


CGNIPEA SOTWAT eococescovevecse 


1 Brought from last year, 
2 Brought from last year, 
Transferred from Grammar School- 
house, Washington Village, 
Transferred from Primary School- 
house, Sherwin District, 
§ Brought from last year. . 
Transferred to Grammar 
house, Brighton District, 
4 Brought from last vear, 
5 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 
6 Brought from last year, 


School- 


* Total appropriations, $3,753,000; transferred Au 
Reserved Fund, $40,000, and loan authorized, $3,713,0 


$3,909 72 
39,906 13 


Amount of 
each Appro- 
priation. 


$2,919,549 26 
19,400 00 
663,449 00 
13,909 72 


248,406 13 


81,590 38 


340,000 00 
4147,500 00 

54,000 00 
6313,161 97 


60,000 00 


18,500 00 
1,619,000 00 
475,000 0U 
18,440 00 


72,500 00 
9,750 00 
817,030 48 
9124,290 57 


10,000 00 
10100,000 00 
115,436 74 
2,000 00 
130,500 00 
6,000. 00 
122,000 00 
13756,862 24 
823,000 00 
1415,000 00 
30,000 00 
156,824 86 
24,000 00 
23,000 00 
73,000 00 


186.100 00 
93,650 .00 
53,200 00 
91,400 00 


$9,187,451 35 


Dec. Draft, 
including 
Treasurer’s 
payments in 
November. 


$1,010,986 69 
1,153 84 
34,983 O1 


see ee eee eee ee 


946 82 


1,332 83 
20,979 48 
42,732 05 

1,408 97 

5,541 67 

782 26 

1,776 99 

338 00 


8,921 41 
25 00 


10,638 70 
1,650 99 


16,765 80 
4,301 33 
4,769 43 
2,152 16 


Expenditures 
for 1878-79. 


$4,265,541 95 
10,672 68 
402,213 76 


33,635 29 
1,590 38 
210,552 56 


Ce 


234,124 46 
28,301 83 


11,469 71 
866,5U0 09 
270,524 68 

12,791 65 


70,162 34 

5,913 30 
22,590 51 
22,803 20 


133,917 12 


482,235 42 


16,699 12 
49,229 66 


108,801 51 
61,052 65 
35,904 84 
55,796.35 


$1,405,754 08 | $8,046,234 23 


Loan, 
7 Brought from last year, 


8 Brought from last year, 


} This amount was for expenses incurred under the law, as follows : — 


da LSCEDSE COMMISAONGEBs 6 a5 0c saan datecvncsscecassduaa ve HO,k00e1 


POUGS COMMISHIONOTS oo van pss ceharvesann chugs adcaepove ee Bue eT aD 
Cory Clare a Denar Gnt «secs cWsnais ase scasccenatyannes 671.16 
Collector’s Department ...... arate etalele nile sipie < sre atetetaist states 326.67 
Paid State, proportion of receipts......c.sseseseeseees 51,405.75 


Balance 
Unexpended. 


$958.613 90 
8,727 32 
161,235 24 
3,909 72 


14,770 84 


ee 


129,447 44 
147,500 00 

4,000 00 
79,037 61 


32.101 17 


7,080 29 
752,499 91 
204,475 32 
5,688 35 
139,881 66 
3,836 70 
1,142 13 
101,487 37 


$40,631.98 prov. for. 


$3,744,389 99 


$203,000 00 
2,500 00 
530 48 


6,448 65 ® Brought from last year, 124,290 57 

10 Brought from last year, 100,060 00 

2,051 35 11 Brought from last year, 5,486 74 

8,039 03 | “2 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 2,000 00 

18 Transferred from the Reserved Fund, 6,862 24 

6,448 65 | 14 Brought from last year, 15.000 40 

147,500 00 | 15 Brought from last year, 6,876 21 
4,000 00 Transferred to Grammar _ School- 

110,161 97 house, Brighton District, 2,051 85 


gust, 1876, by authority of an order of July 17, from 
00; loan negotiated, $376,000. 
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Amount of 


Dec. Draft, 
including 


OBJECT OF APPROPRIATION. each Appro- Treasurer’s ES eect 
priation. payments canes 
in November. 

Brought FOvWAT «.e+ccceses Waters $9,137,451 35 | $1,405,754 08 | $8,046,234 23 
Otice WiXpenses.-.. cece ecw ccsncens - 8,300 00 556 C8 5,293 61 
Steamboat ‘J. Putnam Bradlee 2! een, 17,200 00 715 16 8,882 54 
Marcella Street Home..... aie aie ats PAO 27.500 00 2, 0380p 12 15,266 90 
SAME HOUSE, AUStIN BALM 2.2.6.0 sdtecieysis 14,000 00 1,303 58 6.040 92 
peeanouse, Ch arlestown District . 9,000 00 812 5 4,341 91 
Theda Ser samo} sama) a 
Bar n, vainatord Island oie ea ciatiate eres ees 2,000 00 183 64 1,748 24 
Coal Sheds, Rainsford Island . Ae SOO LOOT ee se os BaACAE 734 14 

TTAISELGMIMAN A Sisieis cle's te 's/ela'eis' cc's /<ie's'oi neces se 5,500 00 216 50 1,728 91 
Public Library... ..cccecscccsssccccssece 1120,072 98 11.547 138 72,580 21 
Public Park, Back Bay (loan).....-.... 2214,891 00 3,242 26 166,401 07 
Quarantine Department..........-.-.... 17,600 00 878 03 12,359 82 
Registration of Voters and Election nee 

lixpenkes 836,400 00 5,487 20 23,285 41 
NTERCEVEGMEUMC Is pratclele dicted ccc: ciesiocsge tie A 20.0 Saleen lene etsisal-istte teins Prey et caaemre 
Roxbury Canal Improvement (loan)*... 520,000 00 1,519 93 153,205 56 
Ralaries) fin sees s «ch we aieiataWalele'o/slafeistetscete ae 32,500 00 2,637 17 21,296 49 
Schools and School-houses, viz. : — 

School Instructors ........+..6. hae wees 1,112,000 00 97,661 27 737,755 86 

School Expenses, School Com. ........ 251,500 00 22,407 16 163,446 74 

Salaries, Officers School Com......-.. 56,000 OV 4,682 00 36,848 33 

School-houses, Public Buildings...... 113,000 00 10,153 17 95,012 45 
Sealer of Weights and Measures........ 5,800 00 433 17 3,784 11 
BSTC Ee iiss cee eiairsis cate cieieveicis i's is /alnie » 125,000 «0 26,621 64 116,530 21 
Sinking Fund Commissioners .......... SUDR OOM) sitecstemmaminte 383 50 
Soldiers’ Relief...........-- Bisiste sislevele eter 6155,757 04 12; 897 26 65,966 57 
Stony Brook Improvement f...+++++++0s aiavars:eaiava s,s ae leialeiellicdetote ceiatt ri aie 5 43 
SittoleiStreet: DIstrictssics oes 032. o0s en's . 71,870 43 85 45 105 45 
Surveyor’s Department.......-...+.. cee 32,000 00 2,474 39 21,537 14 
SS WELENSELCEUIILOAM is sete ssc tise secs sss ee B25 ObceUiBia sce saaiec Omer 10,250 25 
Tax and other Fees: 

Revenue received .....00+..-$d,619 96 |acesccccscreenes 842 34 1,118 91 
Treasurer’s Department..........-- Scud 22,700 00 1,880 39 15,028 67 
Washington Street Extension (loan).... B20 F SOGN Un eatcereletetsvereeienre sielbial@aceine cede 
West Boston and other Bridges ........ 7,000 00 645 68 4,240 21 
Widening Shawmut Avenue.......... oe ACB OOO LOGallin elas « eiatesir ee sic aalecccesicenesls 
Widening Streets.......cccseccecscccece 100,000 00 4,423 29 23, Saye wie? 


«$9,555,892 00 


Total Appropriations .... 
1,668,174 09 


Balances from 1877-78 ...... 


— 


$1,623,639 14 


$9,843,551 70 


Less prov. for 


Balance 
Unexpended. 


$3,744,389 99 
3,006 39 
8,317 46 

11,533 10 
7,959 08 
4,658 09 


17,225 81 


251 76 
65 86 


3,771 09 
47,492 77 
53,389 93 

5,240 18 


15,114 59 


211,337 76 
46,794 44 
11,203 51 


374,244 14 
88,1153 26 
19,151 67 
17,987 55 
2,015 &9 
8,463 79 

416 50 

89,790 47 
($5.48 prov. for.) 
1,764 98 
10,462 $6 
12.801 85 


2,501 05 
7,671 33 
29,363 90 
2,749 TY 
3,669 53 
76,442 28 


$4,927,312 65 
256,718 74 


$4,670.593 91 


Paving, 


TOANS sive ele dsis aise sielcciestes ss, 90,000) UO 
$12,114,066 09 
HVEVENUGe sieeats siseicin cio a's Se ctarers 2,400,079 52 
$14,514,145 61 
1 Brought from last year, $72 98 
2 Brought from last year, 194,891 00 


Transferred from Engine House, Fulton 


street, 25,000 00 


ib ransferred from Reserved Fund, 10,800 00 
4 ‘Transferred to:— 
Iomeless Wanderers, 4,000 0 
Park Nursery, Austin Farm, 2,000 Ov 


* Appropriation and loan authorized, $341,000; 


t Appropriation, $133,000 ; 


Registration of Voters, etc., 
5 Loan, 
6 Brought from last year, 
7 Brought from last year, 
8 Brought from last year, 
9 Brought from last year, 
10 Brought from last year, 


$5,862 24 
10,800 Ov 
200.000 00 
pata: Ot 
Pied (ec. 3° 
Ape Ww 
24,563 90 
3.669 53 


loan negotiated, $200,000. 
loan authorized, but not negotiated, $133,000. 


ee 


* 
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UNCOMPLETED PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC WORKS, MAY 1], 1878. 
TotTaL APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES FOR EACH. 


The following table shows the total amount of appropriations made from time to time 
by the City Council, and the objects for which they were made, —the amount expended 
and balance unexpended, including the December draft. 


Loan, Revenue, 
OBJECT OF APPROPRIATIONS. or from Expended. Unexpended. 
Transfers. 


e 


® dditional Supply of Water (transfer, loans and 


DLeMNUIA OM IOAN)! vires ss so 0 0 6 ee 5 «lw se | «284,874,886 80 $4,834,040 65 $40,846 15 
EProsgumay loxtension(1OAN) 2. 6s 2 2.« 0s «0 1,000,000 00 919,319 79 80,680 21 
eetiPem er TiCh (ONS) tet silalie sew ‘etter eo cere (0, 3 le to 6,671,176 65 6,319,265 73 851,910 92 
Chelsea Bridge (appropriation) Sher tne te 158,000 00 *153,038 37 4,961 63 
Completion West Chester Park, etc. (appropriation) 150,000 00 127,464 92 22,535 U8 
Eastern Avenue and Bridge (loan) in ste yiere ath « A 200,000 00 186,430 21 13,569 79 
English High and Latin School Buildings (loan) . ears 2175,000 00 172,545 97 2,454 03 
Francis Street School-house (appropriation). . . 20,000 00 16,090 28 3,909 72 
Grammar School-house, Brighton District (appro’tion) 54,500 00 39,729 16 » 14,770 84 
Grammar School- house, Washington Village (appro.) 108,551 35 TOSSD5 LSD" Penney es steed oltre 
Home for Poor, Deer Island (appropriation) TaeS oy" 150,000 00 2,500 00 147,500 00 
Improved Sewerage (loan and transfer) ....... 3416,000 00 336,962 49 79,0387 51 
ee RANE eget ee ULS Gn iy sine wh es wile ee 205,000 00 103,512 63 101,487 37 
New Lunatic Hospital (loan and appropriation)... 148,434 76 48,434 76 100,000 GO 
Northampton Street District (loan and transfers) . 274,00U 00 273,907 44 92 56 
Primary School-house, Sherwin District (appro’tion) 39,948 65 39,912 77 35 88 
Public Park, Back Bay (loan and transfers) ..... 516,000 00 462,610 O07 53,389 93 
aa mace MUPLOVCHICMED be like sigslisyel sic ss: 5 lb'® stele, <j a. ys 132 84 | $132 84 prov. for. 
Suffolk Street District (loans andtransfers) ..... 2,428,248 96 2,426,483 98 1,764 98 
PRES NREC (LOADING say 1s, tolblels ® oN! wreel sre h. 660-6 <eice 376,000 00 363,198 15 12,801 85 
Washington Street Extension (loans) ......e.-s 1,670,000 00 1,640,636 10 22,363 90 
Widening Shawmut Avenue (transfer) ....... 77,000 00 73,330 47 3,669 53 


$19,712,747 17 | $18,648.098 13 $1,064,781 88 
Less prov. for 132 84 


$1,064,649 04 


1 Total appropriations, $5,100,000 00 Loan authorized, $3,713,000 00 


Loans negotiated, premium, and Transfer, 40,000 00 
transfer from Reserved Fund, 4,874,886 80 Loan negotiated, 376,000 00 
Loan not negotiated, 188,000 00 4 Loan authorized but not negotiated, 133,000 00 
2 Total vo 2ly Pare 2 365,000 00 $127.41 incurred in the last financial year was 
Loan authorized, 350,000 00 met by a transfer of that amount from the 
Loan negotiated, 175,000 00 Reserved Fund. 
3 Total appropriation, 3,7&8,000 00 


* Cost of work, $117.038.37 ; amount remaining in Treasury as revenue for 1878-79, $36,000. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


eC Ra IeNy ANG 


IN RELATION TO THE 


RESIDENCE OF SALARIED OFFICERS, 


In Common CounciL, December 5, 1878. 


The undersigned, members of the Committee on Ordi- 
nances, to which was recommitted the draft of an ordinance 
requiring that salaried officers and employés of the city of 
Boston should be inhabitants thereof, having considered the 
subject, beg leave to submit herewith a new draft of the pro- 
posed ordinance, and respectfully recommend the passage of 
the same. 

The amended draft is intended to remove an ambiguity, 
which existed in the one originally reported, and which left it 
somewhat uncertain whether the ordinance would apply to 
persons now holding office under the city. It seemed to the 
undersigned to be undesirable to adopt any rule which 
would require a change of residence on the part of any of 
our present city officials ; but, as to those who may hereafter 
take office under the city, it seemed advisable to lay down a 
rule by which they would be prevented from moving to a 
neighboring city or town after receiving their election or 
appointment. 

We believe that it is important that those who serve the 
city in its various departments and offices should have their 
interests as citizens identified as far as possible with the inter- — 
ests of the city that they serve, and that they should be led, 
if possible, to feel that in caring for the interests of the city 
they are caring at the same time for their own interests. It 
is but natural that a citizen of Boston should feel a stronger 
desire to have the municipal affairs of the city administered 
with honesty and economy, than would a citizen of one 
of the neighboring. cities of Cambridge or Chelsea. The 
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best officer is apt to be the one who has the strongest personal 
interest in his work. 

And not only by reason of their greater interest in their 
work do the citizens of Boston make its best servants; they 
also acquire additional qualifications from the fact that, when 
they leave their offices and retire to their homes, they are 
still surrounded by our own citizens, and are in the way to 
hear the comments of approval or disapproval upon the 
workings of the various departments of our city govern- 
ment. They are also where they can see, going on imme- 
diately around them, the practical work of the department 
or office with which they may be connected. Such things 
surely tend to make them better able to perform intelligently 
the various duties of their respective offices. Indeed, no — 
one ever questions that it is indispensable that all our more 
important officials should, while they serve the city, be resi- 
dents thereof. The application of the reasons above stated 
to the cases of the more important officials is not denied ; it 
seems evident that the same reasons must apply, if with less 
force, to the minor officials. 

It may be well to add that the ordinance now proposed 
does not prevent the city from seeking in any quarter, even 
the most remote, for the men best fitted to perform its work. 
It only requires that those men, when found, and when doing 
the work of the city, shall live among us, and, for the time 
at least, cast their lot with us. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CURTIS GUILD, 
GEORGE B. FAUNCE, 
URIEL H. CROCKER, 
JOHN F. COLBY. 


CITY OF BOSTON. 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND SEVENTY— 
EIGHT. 
AN ORDINANCE REQUIRING SALARIED OFFICERS OF THE 
CITY OF BOSTON TO BE INHABITANTS THEREOF. 
Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Common Council of the 
City of Boston, in City Council assembled, as follows : — 


Section 1. No salary shall be paid by the city to a non- 
resident, unless his official duties are to be performed mainly 
outside of the city limits; but this rule shall not apply to 
cases of non-residents who hold office under the city at the 
time of the passage of this ordinance. 


RESIDENCE OF SALARIED OFFICERS. 3 


MINORITY REPORT. 


The undersigned, members of the Committee on Ordi- 
nances, are opposed to the passage of the ordinance in 
relation to the employment of non-residents, recommended 
by their associate members of the committee, and beg leave 
to state briefly some of their reasons therefor : — 

First. We believe that it would be an unnecessary and 
arbitrary interference with private and merely personal 
rights, desires, and tastes, and that it is founded upon a mis- 
conception of the true object of the city as an employer, and 
of the proper duty of the employed. The claim that non- 
residence impairs the fidelity to the city of the few employés 
who, by accident or choice, or for health, lodge outside its 
limits, or in any way affects their interest in its welfare, is, 
in our judgment, wholly fanciful, and not supported by any 
facts. Neither is it shown that non-residence involves inca- 
pacity or neglect of duty. 

Second. The proposed ordinance would be an unwise 
restriction upon the power of the city to secure the best 
service or skill, for the performance of its work er business, 
which can be anywhere obtained. Why such restrictions 
should be made in respectsto service which is paid for by a 
salary, and not to that which is paid for by fees, or in stipu- 
lated sums under contracts, or for day labor, it is difficult 
for us to see. 

Third. In our opinion such an ordinance, instead of 
being a benefit, would, in the end, result to the injury of 
employés generally. The exclusion from service of all non- 
residents would induce the unemployed of other places to 
come here and become residents. This accession would in- 
crease the proportion of supply over demand even more than 
is the case at present, and the inevitable consequence would 
be that the compensation for all labor would be diminished. 

Fourth. To demand that the few employés who draw 
salaries from the city should be obliged by law to live within 
its limits, so that they may be compelled to spend their 
eirnings here, is as illiberal as it is unworthy of the dignity 
of a great and wealthy city. Upon the same principle the 
city should become a dealer in all such goods as its employés 
may want, and compel them by law to buy the same at prices 
fixed by the City Council. 
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Fifth. The difficulty of enforcing such an ordinance, or of 
enforcing exactly the arbitrary discriminations, founded upon 
no merit, which it makes; of determining from day to day, 
or month to month, who may or who may not be paid for 
services rendered ; of understanding and explaining why the 
ordinance should so greatly favor, for all future time, those 
who happen, at the precise moment of its passage, to be in 
the employ of the city, is so obvious, that to undertake it is 
unwise and inexpedient. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES HAYDEN, 
ROBERT M. THOMPSON, 


JAMES B. RICHARDSON, 
ROGER WOLCOTT. 


7 


a ae 


RESOLVE AND ORDER 


TAKING LAND 


FOR A 


MOU tal TO USE SET, 


Whereas, by an Act of the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, approved the first day of June, 
A.D. 1867, entitled “an act to authorize the City of Boston 
to take and hold land for a court-house for the County of 
Suffolk,” it is provided, among other things, as follows, 
viz. :— 


Section 1. The Board of Aldermen of the City of Bos- 
ton, acting as county commissioners for the County of 
Suffolk, are hereby authorized and empowered to take and 
hold, by purchase or otherwise, so much land as they may 
deem necessary, for the purpose of erecting thereon a ¢ourt- 
house by the City of Boston for the use of the County of 
Suffolk, and for a court-house yard for the same. 

Secr. 2. The Board of Aldermen shall, within sixty days 
from the time when they shall take any parcel or parcels of 
land under this act, file in the office of the register of deeds 
for said county, and cause to be recorded, a description of 
the land so taken, as certain as is required in a common con- 
veyance of land, with a statement of the purpose for which 
it is taken; which description and statement shall be signed 
by the Mayor of the city, and the City of Boston shall be 
liable to pay all damages that shall be sustained by any per- 
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son, or persons, by reason of the taking of such land as 
aforesaid ; such damages to be ascertained and determined 
in the manner provided for ascertaining and determining 
damages in case of the laying out and altering or discontinu- 
ing of ways within the City of Boston; but the provisions of 
chapter one hundred and seventy-four of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six shall not be applicable to any 
proceedings under this act. 

Now, therefore, Know all Men by these Presents, That 
the Board of Aldermen of the said City of Boston, by virtue 
of the power and authority in said act given, and pursuant to 
the provisions thereof, has taken, and by these presents does 
take, for the purpose of erecting thereon a court-house by 
the City of Boston, for the use of ¢he County of Suffolk, 
and for a court-house yard for the same, the following de- 
scribed parcels of land, with all the buildings and fixtures 
thereon, situated in the said City of Boston, viz. : — 


A parcel of land belonging to R. M. Mason, S. W. 
ewett, J. I. Bowditch, and C. U. Cotting, trustees, 
bounded as follows, viz.: Southwardly by Pemberton 
square, there measuring thirty-six and two one-hundredths 
(36-27) feet; eastwardly by the same, six and fifty one- 
hundredths (6,°,°,) feet ; again southwardly by a passageway 
five (5) feet wide, eighty- seven and fifty one-hundredths 
(8720,) feet; westwardly by a common passageway four 
(4) feet wide, eighty-three and thirty-three one-hundredths 
(833775) ) feet; again southwardly by a common passageway 
five (5) feet wide, eighty-two and fifty-six one-hundredths 
(82>) feet; again westwardly by Somerset street, forty- 
seven and thir ty=: -seven one-hundredths (47,3,5) feet; north- 
wardly by land of Charles T. Jackson, seventy-thr eeand eighty- 
two one-hundredths (73,875) feet; again westwardly by the 
same, five and thirty-eight one- hundredths (5385) feet ; again 
northwardly by the same, by land of the heirs of Luke 
Beard, and by land of Carrie Ellis Evans, eighty-nine and | 
forty-six one-hundredths (89,48) feet; e: istwardly by land 
of John A. Loring and William 8. Dexter, trustees, forty 
(40) feet; again northwardly by the same, six and sixty-four 
one-hundredths (624,) feet; and again eastwardly by land 
of John A. Lowell, eighty-three (83) feet; containing 
seventeen thousand five hundred and thirty-four CLG 534) 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to John A. Lowell, bounded 
as follows, viz. Southwardly by land of Ellen Brooks 
there measuring “fifty -eight and thirty-six one-hundredths 
()838,) feet; again southwardly by Pemberton square, 
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twenty-one and forty-two one-hundredths (21,475) feet; 
westwardly by land of R. M. Mason and others, trustees, 
eighty-three (83) feet; northwardly by land of John A. 
Loring and William 5. Dexter, trustees, fifty-nine and forty- 
one one-hundredths (59;43;) feet; and eastwardly by the 
same, and by land of Robert Codman and Joseph Healy, 
executors and trustees, seventy-two and twenty-eight one- 
hundredths (7228,) feet; containing five thousand three 
hundred and fifty-four (5,354°) square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to John A. Loring and Wil- 
liam S. Dexter, trustees, bounded as follows, viz.: north- 
wardly by Howard street, there measuring fifty and seventy- 
five one-hundredths (50;%5,) feet; eastwardly by Howard 
street and by other land of the said Loring and Dexter, 
trustees, one hundred eleven and ninety-five one-hundredths 
(111,35,) feet; southwardly by land of Robert Codman and 
Joseph Healy, executors and trustees, one and eighty-three 
one-hundredths (1,88,) of a foot; westwardly by land’ of 
Jobn A. Lowell, eighty-three one-hundredths (,83;) of a 
foot ; again southwardly by the same and by land of R. M. 
Mason and others, trustees, sixty-six and five one-hundredths 
(66;5,) feet; again westwardly by land of the said R. M. 
Mason and others, trustees, forty (40) feet ; northwardly by 
land of Carrie Ellis Evans, twenty-nine and eight one-hun- 
dredths (29-8) feet; and again westwardly by the same, 
ninety and seventy-five on¢-hundredths (907%, ) feet; con- 
taining six thousand nine hundred and eighty (6,980) square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Carrie Ellis Evans, devisee 
under the will of Franklin Evans, deceased, bounded as fol- 
lows, viz.: Northwardly by Howard street, there measuring 
fifty-one ‘and thirty-three one-hundredths (51,35) feet; 
eastwardly by land of John A. Loring and William 5. Dex- 
ter, trustees, ninety and seventy-five one hundredths (907% 
feet ; southwardly by the same and by land of R. M. Mason 
and others, trustees, thirty-two (32) feet; westwardly by 
land of the heirs of Luke Beard, twenty-eight (28) feet; 
northwardly by the same, thirty-three one hundredths (?(%5 
of a foot; again westwardly by the same, thirty-six and 
thirty-seven one-hundredths (36;3,5) feet ; again southwardly 
by the same, one and sixty-seven one-hundredths (1,55 
of a foot; and again westwardly by the same, thirty-seven 
and eighty-three one-hundredths (37,835) feet; containing 
four thousand two hundred and fifty-six (4,256) square feet, 
more or less. | 

A parcel of land belonging to the heirs of Luke Beard, 
bounded as follows, viz.: Northwardly by Howard street, 
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there measuring eighty-five and fifty-nine one hundredths 
(85,°9,) feet; eastwardly by land of Carrie Ellis Evans, 
thirty-seven and eighty-three one-hundredths (37,83,) feet ; 
northwardly by the same, one and sixty-seven one-hun- 
dredths (1,8;5) of a foot; again eastwardly by the same, 
thirty-six and thirty-seven one-hundredths (363.5) feet ; 
southwardly by the same, thirty-three one hundredths (33, 
of a foot; again eastwardly by the same, twenty-eight (28) 
feet ; again southwardly by Idnd cf R. M. Mason and others, 
trustees, eighty-five and nine one-hundredths (85,%,) feet ; 
westwardly by land of Charles T. Jackson, and by land of 
Joseph Zane and Francis Roach, sixty-one and thirty-seven 
one-hundredths (61,3,75) feet; and again westwardly by 
land of the said Zane and Roach, sixty-three and thirteen 
one-hundredths (63/3,) feet; containing nine thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-four (9,794) square feet, more 
or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Joseph Zane and Francis 
Roach, bounded as follows, viz. : Northwardly by Howard 
street, there measuring thirty-two and forty-six one-hun- 
dredths (32,46) feet; eastwardly by land: of the heirs of 
Luke Beard, sixty-three and thirteen one-hundredths ( 63843 
feet; again eastwardly by the same, five and fifty one-hun- 
dredths (5.9) feet; southwardly by land of Charles T. 
Jackson, thirty-one and eighty-four one-hundredths (3134 
feet; and westwardly by land of John and Joseph Albree, 
trustees, sixty-nine and thirty-six one-hundredths (69.35, 
feet; containing two thousand one hundred and sixty-two 
(2,162) square feet, more or less. | 

A parcel of land belonging to John and Joseph Albree, 
trustees, bounded as follows, viz. : Northwardly by Howard 
street, there measuring twenty-six and seventy-six one-hun- 
dredths (26,785) feet; eastwardly by land of Joseph Zane 
and Francis Roach, sixty-nine and thirty-six one-hundredths 
(6976) feet; southwardly by land of Charles T. Jackson, 
twenty-six and fifty-seven one-hundredths (26,5,7,) feet; 
and westwardly by Somerset street, seventy and sixteen 
one-hundredths (70,16) feet ; containing one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-seven (1,857) square feet, more or 
less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Charles T. Jackson (John 
Cummings, guardian), bounded as follows, viz. : Westwardly 
by Somerset street, there measuring fifty-eight and eighty- 
four one-hundredths (588,4,) feet; northwardly by land of 
John and Joseph Albree, trustees, and by land of Joseph 
Zane and Francis Roach, fifty-eight and forty-one one-hun- 


dreths (58,;41;) feet; eastwardly by land of the heirs of 
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Luke Beard, fifty-five and eighty-seven one-hundredths 
(5555) feet; southwardly by land of R. M. Mason and 
. others, trustees, one and forty-five one-hundredths (177% 

of a foot; again eastwardly by the same, five and thirty-eight 
one-hundredths (5°8,) feet; and again southwardly by the 
same, seventy-three and eighty-two one-hundredths (13835 

feet ; containing three thousand nine hundred and thirty-nine 


(3,939) square feet, more or less. 


The said parcels of land are shown on a plan made by 
Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, dated November 25, 
1878, and deposited in the office of the said City Surveyor. 


To have and to hold the same to the said City of Boston, 
its successors and assigns, to its and their sole use and 
‘behoof forever, agreeably to the provisions of the said 
Bott. |. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, LS tes 
Passed. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


REQU EST 


FOR AN 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


FOR 


SEWERS 


To the City Council: — 


The Committee on Sewers request an additional appro-~ 
priation of fifteen thousand dollars to defray the expenses of 
that department for the remainder of the financial year. 

The deficiency has been caused by the construction of a 
large sewer in Hereford street not contemplated in the esti- 
mates, but which was built in connection with the intercept- 
ing sewer in the same street, at aless cost than it could have 
been built in the future and independent of that work. This 
sewer has cost about $11,500. There has been also expended 
in Charlestown, in consequence of the order to fill up the 
Prison Point flats, the sum of $6,500. 


The details upon which the present request is based are as 
follows, viz. : — 


Already expended $116,010 18 


Necessary to complete contracts now let. 8,000 00 
Ordinary office and labor pay-rolls — 12,000 00 
Other expenses — : : 3,500 00 


$139,510 18 


Appropriation . ; 125,000 00 
Deficiency : $14,510 18 


For the Committee, 


CLINTON VILES, Chairman. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON BATHING. 


eGR ead Siw 8 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Dec. 30, 1878. 


The Joint Standing Committee on Bathing beg leave to 
submit the customary annual report of the department under 
their charge, as follows: — 


The committee asked for an appropriation of $23,000, to 
cover the expenses of the department for the financial year 
1878-79, which was granted by the City Council, this amount 
being $2,000 less than the appropriation of last year. 

The several houses were opened on the first of June, the 
locations and regulations being as follows : — 


LOCATIONS. 


For Men and Boys. 


No. 1.— West Boston Bridge, foot of Cambridge street, 
under the charge of Councilman Ham. 

No. 2.—Cragie’s Bridge, under the charge of Alderman 
Whidden. 

No. 38. — Charles-river Bridge, near Causeway street, under 
the charge of Alderman Robinson. 

No. 5.— East Boston Sectional Dock, Border street, under 
the charge of Councilman Pearl. 

No. 7. — Federal-street Bridge, under the charge of Coun- 
cilman Fernald. | 
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No. 8.—Mt. Washington-avenue Bridge, near . Federal 
street, under the charge of Alderman Whiton. 

No. 10. — South Boston, foot of L street, Dorchester Bay, 
under the charge of Councilman Fernald. 

No. 11.— Dover street, at South Pier, under the charge of 
Alderman Robinson. 

No. 15. — Swett street, under the charge of Councilman 
Devlin. 

No. 17. — East Boston, Maverick street, under the charge 
of Councilman Howland. 

No. 18. — Charlestown, Chelsea Bridge, under the charge 
of Councilman Ham. 


For Women and Girls. 


No. 4.— Warren Bridge and Causeway street, under the 
? charge of Alderman Whidden. 

No. 6. — East Boston Sectional Dock, Border street, under 
the charge of Councilman Pearl. 

No. 9.—South Boston, foot of Fifth street, under the 
charge of Alderman Whiton. 

No. 12. — Dover street, at South Pier, under the charge of 
Councilman Devlin. 

No. 16. — Dorchester, Commercial Point, under the charge 
of Alderman Robinson. 

No. 19.— Charlestown, Chelsea Bridge, under the charge 
of Councilman Howland. 


For both Males aud Females. 


No. 20.— Charlestown, Malden Bridge, under the charge 
of Alderman Robinson. 


The hours for bathing at this house are so arranged that 
men and boys are admitted from 5 to 8, A.M., 12 to 3, P.M., 
and 64 to 9, P.M.; women and girls from 8} to 11, A.M., 
and 3} to 6, P.M. Sundays,—for men and boys only, — 
from 5 to 9 o’clock, A.M. 


REGULATIONS. 


[These apply to the management of all the houses, except 
with regard to the hours for bathing at Bath-house No. 20, 
which are modified as above. | 
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The baths will be open daily, from June 1 to September 
30, as follows : — 


Males. Females. 
Week Days. . 5, A.M.to9, P.M. | Week Days. . 6, A.M. to 8, P.M. 
Sundays . . . 5, A.M.to9, A.M. | Sundays. . . 6, A.M. to9, A.M. 


All the bath-houses will be closed by the Superintendents 
at 10 o’clock, P.M., on week days, and at 9, o’clock, A.M. 
on Sundays. 

Each bather shall provide his own towels and soap. Fe- 
inale bathers shall be required to furnish suitable bathing- 
dresses. Those desiring towels can obtain them of the 
Superintendent at three cents each. ; 

Boys and girls under fifteen years of age shall not be ad- 
mitted to the bathing-houses after 6 o’clock, P.M., and the 
decision of the Superintendent against admission shall be 
final. 

Each Superintendent thall have full charge of his premises, 
and authority to withhold the facilities from all not conform- 
ing to these rules; and he will be required to render every 
assistance to applicants for baths, who, in case of insult or 
deprivation of privileges otherwise than as provided for in 
these rules, can appeal to the chairman of the Bathing Com- 
mittee. 

No smoking, profanity, or noisy conversation will be al- 
lowed on the premises; and any person guilty of defacing 
the dressing-room, fences, or tanks, by writing, marking, or 
cutting, will be excluded from the baths, or arrested, accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence. 

All questions of priority in bathing, or of use of dressing- 
rooms, must be referred to the Superintendent, whose deci- 
sion shall be final. 

A police officer will be in constant attendance, for the pur- 
pose of preserving order and enforcing these regulations, in 
concurrence with the Superintendent. 

The committee trust that all bathers will conduct them- 
selves with propriety and decorum. 


Per order Committee on Bathing, 
JOSIAH S. ROBINSON, 


Chairman. 
Boston, June 1, 1878. 


The following statements show the expense of maintaining 
each establishment during the municipal year, and the num- 
ber of bathers of each class : — 
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EXPENSES. 
Bath-House No. l..ececcccees BOE ie crete ia eats ie vidie: 2 $515 62 
i INO aie eats s Bh ets Piers Beatevereccuetat siete Mate 800 00 
as IN eae iciatale lao isos aye delete ie eNanetecs chee ea ates te 490 19 
oe BNA) tea cats fe eas tele RenPe ele te eye ei alone erate arate 486 92 
= PERE FETA ahcde: Cicisce a's oie ok ahd Beale ats ivieis where sid, 089 ag 
BS (gtr BA Gs Ae AE OC ee Pera py aE 
ei INGE diate se ea DB seen ae stetets las here tereten ccs a 476 91 
2: DUTT oaiES peste ete ees ars Oe aoe eases saan ats tare 488 73 
i BR ers ee ate Sid aie Wie ee che eek Pena ee 694 33 
ef NE erates tae ieicle sien te eke ets oOo cte'a w eiets 794 61 
oi PN CSP Wats are datd ms Sect wha tahs nlekd toe Siete otara ne ee 483 52 
3 INI. 1D ae oie oe eh MITES ERE ol bie atdle ki sole 483 53 
6 oN oe Ladki Nis’ ah dds take sa fats ataknie ME hil pat Miata teary 1,013 83 
A é DUTY sl Dates wi eke we Ya ve-s Ricteacvete Sualstelehsspto tube’ 410 50 
Rs IN tho eNocleB ove cn ane atdiotele.is intone renee oo Lote : 
A; INCL Gece so eieiote ois igittep niet 4, See évete'o's, UN Reta 
ta BNC Te oh ws aiiiacae is ie ehoue Guevasit ie ote sue re tate iets 463 76 : 
os ING OU eres ee tie ate ate ys mere state ete een ere pA 821 45 : 
General expenses for the twelve months........eeee- 9,859 76 | 
BLMSLL ends eielatelete bine erate erate wipe iste g wcbiaistciene nie iniets $22,361 05 


The following statement shows the expenses of maintaining the 
public baths during the last eight municipal years : — 


SE eee Aa aa eo pe . $22,861 05 


rece eta area | ee RCen yy ce diye 22.666 48 | 
Leia eck a Cue ees a TE Le rere el O40 ole | 
ek GGA ME ge aee Le ae Ae Sy SU VACA Cy eee 7 ! 
Lo 7aewee ene: ieee ere the or POS SBI 50 : 
ACY CORSE pag paar ys CRE NE Ot 37,299 48 
PRUs lech Sate Pebhd Feve Noto 40,464 91 
Paviee cee sk ais bale DAI etme ie «s¥s ) 11885997006 
cE SUL UINES ae Sie ea thiols Shes faethe <4 fiple284y.66 


The average expense per bath for the season of 1878 was .019-+- 
6b 66 66 


vs 1877 “ 018+ 
66 66 66 66 66 1876 *¢ 017+ 
66 66 66 66 66 1875 66 .019-+- 
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CITY OF 


METROPOLITAN RAILROAD 


JonO HEI leas 


Ordered, That on and after the passage of this order the 
route and running of the cars of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company shall be as follows, viz.: The Norfolk House, 
Bartlett-street, Warren-street, and Boston-Neck lines of cars 
(except as hereinafter provided) shall pass down Washing- 
ton street to Summer street, and through Summer street to 
Chauncy street, and thence return to the South End and 
Roxbury via Chauncy street, Harrison avenue, Dover and 
Washington streets. 

The Meeting House Till, Upham’s Corner, and Mt. 
Pleasant line of cars shall pass down Washington street to 
Summer street, and through Summer street to Chauncy street, 
and return thence via Chauncy street, Harrison avenue, 
Dover and Washington streets. 

The Egleston-square and Forest ITills lines of cars shall pass 
down Washington street to Temple place, and return thence 
via Tremont, Dover and Washington streets. 

The Dorchester-avenue line of cars shall pass in through 
Federal street to Summer street, through Summer street to 
Lincoln street, and return thence via Lincoln, Beach, and 
Federal streets. And for this purpose said Metropolitan 
Railroad Company shall be authorized to enter upon and use, 
with its horses and cars, the tracks of the Middlesex Railroad 
Company on Lincoln street, and the tracks of the South 
Boston Railroad Company on Beach street. 

The Jamaica Plain, Brookline, Tremont-street, Lenox- 
street, Columbus-avenue, and Beacon-street lines of cars 
shall pass through Tremont street to Scollay square, and 
return by the same route. 
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The West End, East Boston, and Chelsea Ferry lines of 
ears shall run as at present (excepting that the Tremont- 
street ferry line shall return south via Hanover, Court, and 
Tremont street) until otherwise ordered by the Board of 
Aldermen; provided, however, that the number of cars of 
these lines shall not be increased. 

Of the Norfolk House line of cars, nine (9) cars per hour, 
and no more, shall go to the northern depots via Washington, 
Milk, Congress, State, Devonshire, and Washington streets, 
Haymarket square, Haverhill and Causeway streets, and 
return via Causeway, Portland, and Merrimac streets, Hay- 
market square, Washington, Summer, and Chauncy streets, 
Harrison avenue, Dover and Washington streets, to Roxbury. 

Of the Warren-street line of cars, five (5) cars per hour, 
and no more, shall go to the northern depots vza Washing- 
ton street, Temple place, Tremont street, Scollay square, 
Court, Green, Leverett, and Causeway streets, and return 
via Portland, Merrimac, Chardon, and Court streets, Scollay 
square, Tremont, Dover, and Washington streets. 

Of the Tremont-street line of cars, six (6) cars per hour, 
and no more, shall go to the northern depots via Tremont 
street, Scollay square, Court, Green, Leverett, and Cause- 
way streets, and return via Portland, Merrimac, Chardon, 
and Court streets, Scollay.square, and Tremont street. 

The Atlantic-avenue line of cars shall run as at present 
until otherwise ordered by the Board of Aldermen (execpt 
that the transfer cars of said line shall run through Franklin 
and Hawley streets instead of through Franklin and Wash- 
ington streets) ; provided, however, that the number of cars 
of this line shall not be increased. 

Ordered, That the Board of Police Commissioners be and 
they are hereby requested to take such action as may be 
necessary to enforce the running of the cars of the Metro- 
politan Railroad as herein laid down. 
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MIDDLESEX RAILROAD 


Ev@) Wilkins: 


Ordered, That on and after the passage of this order the 
routes and running of the cars of the Middlesex Railroad 
Company in the city proper shall be as follows, viz. : — 

Eighteen cars per hour, and no more, may pass up Wash- 
ington street southerly from Cornhill; of this number six, 
and no more, may leave Washington street at Summer street 
and pass through Summer, Lincoln, Beach, Federal, and 
Kneeland streets, to the Old Colony depot, and return thence 
via South, Beach, Kingston, Summer, Washington, Milk, 
Congress, State, Devonshire, and Washington streets, to Hay- 
market square, and thence to Charlestown. 

Twelve cars per hour may leave Washington street at 
Temple place, and pass through Temple place, Tremont 
street, Cornhill, and Washington street, to Haymarket 
square, and return thence to Charlestown. 

Six cars per hour, and no more, may pass from Haymarket 
square, through Sudbury street, to Scollay square, and return 
thence via Cornhill and Washington street. 

Ordered, That the Board of Police Commissioners be and 
it is hereby requested to take such action as may be necessary 
to enforce compliance with this order by the Middlesex Rail- 
road Company, 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


HIGHLAND STREET RAILWAY 


ROW aS. 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the Highland Street Railway Company, s aid company shall 
have the tight to run not exceeding twelve cars an hour over 
the tracks of the Middlesex Railroad Company on Washing- 
ton street, between Cornhill and Haymarket square, to said 
Highland Company’s tracks on the southerly side of the pas- 
senger station of the Boston & Maine Railroad Company ; 

said Highland Street Railway Company shall also have the 
right to return over the tracks of said Middlesex Railroad 
Company on Sudbury and Court streets and Scollay square, 
so called, and the westerly tracks of the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company on Tremont street, between said Scollay 
square and Temple place. 


\" 


SA, CONDITA AD. 


SOUTH BOSTON RAILROAD 


ROU S: 


Ordered, That on and after the passage of this order the 
routes and running of the cars of the South Boston Railroad 
Company, in the city proper, shall be as follows, viz. : — 

All the cars of said company coming from South Poston 
via Federal street shall pass from Iederal street through 
Kneeland, South, Beach, Washington, Milk, Congress, State, 
and Devonshire streets, to Washington street, and across 
Washington street to Brattle street, and return thence via 
Washington, Summer, and Chauncy streets, Harrison avenue, 
Beach and Federal streets, to South Boston. The number of 
cars to be rtn by said South Boston Railroad Company over 
the above-described route shall not exceed thirty in any one 
hour, without the consent of the Board of Aldermen. Of 
this number six, and no more, may be run to the Northern 
depots via Washington street, Haymarket square, Haverhill 
and Causeway streets, and return thence via Causeway, Port- 
land, Merrimac, Washington, and Summer streets. 

Ordered, That the Board of Police Commissioners be and 
it is hereby requested to take such action as may be necessary 
to enforce compliance with the above order. 
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CITY OF BOSTON, 


REHSOLVH AND ORDER 


TAKING LAND. 


FOR A 


POU -HOUSH Sli: 


Whereas, by an Act of the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, approved the first day of June, 
A.D. 1867, entitled “an act to authorize the City of Boston 
to take and hold land for a court-house for the County of 
Suffolk,” it is provided, among other things, as follows, 
viz. : — 


Section 1. The Board of Aldermen of the City of Bos- 
ton, acting as county commissioners for the County of 
Suffolk, are hereby authorized and empowered to take and 
hold, by purchase or otherwise, so much land as they may 
deem necessary, for the purpose of erecting thereon a court- 
house by the City of Boston for the use of the County of 
Suffolk, and for a court-house yard for the same. 

Sect. 2. The Board of Aldermen shall, within sixty days 
from the time when they shall take any parcel or parcels of 
land under this act, file in the office of the register of deeds 
for said county, and cause to be recorded, a description of 
the land so taken, as certain as is required in a common con- 
veyance of land, with a statement of the purpose for which 
it is taken; which description and statement shall be signed 
by the Mayor of the city, and the City of Boston shall be 
liable to pay all damages that shall be sustained by any per- 
son, or persons, by reason of the taking of such land as 
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aforesaid; such damages to be ascertained and determined 
in the manner provided for ascertaining and determining 
damages in case of the laying out and altering or discontinu- 
ing of w ays within the City of Boston ; but the provisions of 
chapter one hundred and seventy-four of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-six shall not be applicable to any 
proceedings under this act. 

Now, therefore, Know all Men by these Presents, That 
the Board of Aldermen of the said City of Boston, by virtue 
of the power and authority in said act given, and pursuant to 
the provisions thercof, has taken, and by these presents docs 
take, for the purpose of erecting thereon a court-house by 
the City of Boston, for the use of the County of Suffolk, 
and for a court-house yard for the same, the following de- 
scribed parcels of land, with all the buildings and fixtures 
thereon, situated in the said City of Boston, viz. : — 


A parcel of land belonging to George B. Emerson bounded 
as follows, viz.: Westwardly by Pemberton square, thcre 
measuring thirty and twenty-three one-hundredths (30 23,) 
feet ; northwardly by land of George P. Upham and C. W. 
Loring, trustees, eighty-four and fifty- seven one-hundredths 
(84.57,) feet; eastwardly by a common passageway thirty- 
four and forty- six one-hundredths (34,45) feet, and south- 
wardly by land of F. Gordon Dexter, ninety and six one- 
hundredths (90;§,) feet; containing two thousand eight hun- 
dred and four (2,804) square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to George P. Upham and C. W. 
Loring, trustees, bounded as follows, viz.: Westwardly by 
Pemberton square, there measuring nineteen and seventy- 
seven one-hundredths (19,45) feet; northwardly by land of 
Ellen Brooks, eighty-two (82) feet ; eastwardly by a com- 
mon passrgeway, twenty-two and seventy-four one-hun- 
dredths (22,74,) feet, and southwardly by land of George 
B. Emerson, eighty-four and_ fifty-seven one-hundredths 
(845°) feet; containing one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-four (1,764) square fect, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Ellen Brooks, bounded 
follows, viz.: Westwardly by Pemberton square, there 
measuring twenty-nine and thirty-three one-hundredths 
(29 83,) feet; northwardly by other land of the said Ellen 
Brooks. seventy-nine and forty-two one-hundredths (79435 
feet; eastwardly by a common passageway thirty-two and 
eighty-four one-hundredths (62,845) feet; and southwardly 
by land of George P. Upham and C. W. Loring, trustees, 
cighty -two (82) feet: ; containing two thousand five hundred 
and three (2,503) square feet, more or less. 


a 


Court—Hovse Sirr. | 3 


A parcel of land belong to Ellen Brooks, bounded as 
follows, viz. : Westwardly by Pemberton square, there 
measuring thirty-four and ninety one-hundreaths (34,9) 
feet; northwardly by land of John A. Lowell, and by land 
of Robert Codman and Joseph Healy, executors and trustees, 
eighty-five and twenty-four one-hundredths (55 4,) feet ; 
eastwardly by other land of the said Ellen Brooks, thirty-six 
and six one-hundredths (36;%,) feet; and southwardly by 
a commion passageway and by other land of the said Ellen 
Brooks, eighty-iive and ninety-two one-hundredths (8592, 
feet; containing three thousand and twenty-nine (3,029) 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to John A. Lowell, bounded 
as follows, viz.: Southwardly by land of Ellen Brooks, 
there measuring fifty-cight and thirty-six one-hundredths 
(98375) feet; again southwardly by Pemberton square, 
twenty-one and forty-two one-hundredths (21,42) feet; 
westwardly by land of R. M. Mason and others, trustces, 
eighty-three (83) feet; northwardly by land of John A. 
Loring and William S. Dexter, trustees, fifty-nine and forty- 
one one-hundredths (59),) feet; and eastwardly by the 
same, and by land of Robert Codman and Joseph Healy, 
executors and trustees, seventy-two and twenty-eight one- 
hundredths (7228) feet ; containing five thousand three 
hundred and fifty-four (5,354) square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to John A, Loring and Wil- 
liam S. Dexter, trustees, bounded as follows, viz.: South- 
wardly by land of John A. Lowell and by land of R. M. 
Mason and others, trustees, there measuring sixty-six and 
five one-hundredths (56739) feet; westwardly by land of 
the said R. M. Mason and others, trustees, forty (40) fect ; 
northwardly by land of Carrie Ellis Evans, and by other land 
of the said Loring and Dexter, trustees, eighty-one (81) fect ; 
eastwardly by other land of the said Loring and Dexter, 
trustees, thirty-four and thirteen one-hundiedths (34,13, 
feet; southwardly by land of Robert Codman and Joseph 
Healy, executors and trustees, one and eighty-three one- 
hundredths (183,) of @ foot; and again westwardly by land 
of John A. Lowell, eighty-three one-hundredths (3°35) of a 
foot; containing two thousand seven hundred and three 
(2,703) square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land beloriging to R. M. Mason, S. W. Swett, 
J. I. Bowditch, and C. U. Cotting, trustees, bounded as 
follows, viz.: Southwardly by Pemberton square, there 
measuring thirty-six and two one-hundredths (36;2,) feet; 
eastwardly by the same, six and fifty one-hundredths 
(67o'5) feet; again southwardly by a common passageway 
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five (5) feet wide, cighty-seven and fifty one-hundredths 
(i700) fect ; westwardly by a common passageway four 

4) ie wide, eighty-thrce and thirty-three one-hundredths 
(833,) feet; again southwardly by a common passageway 
five (d) feet wide e, eighty-two and fifty-six one-hundredths 
(82,5°,) feet; again westwardly by Somerset street, forty- 
seven and thirty -seven one-hundredths (473.7,) feet; north- 
wardly by land of Charles T. Jackson, seventy- “threeand eighty- 
two one-hundredths (7382,) feet; again westwardly by the 
same, five and thirty-eight one- Hnaredehs (538, ) feet 5 again 
northwar dly by the same, by land of hie hate of Luke 
Beard, and by land of Carrie Ellis Evans, eighty-nine and 
forty-six one-hundredths (8948,) feet; eastwardly by land 
of John a Loring and W illiam S. Dexter, trustees, forty 
(40) feet; again northwardly by the same, six and sixty-four 
one- phinduedéhs (684) feet; and ¢ again eastwardly by land 
of John A. Lowell, eighty- three (83) feet; containing 
seventeen thousand five hundred and thirty four (17, 534) 
square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Robert M. Mason and Eliz- 
abeth B. Bowditch, being a common passageway, bounded 
as follows, viz.: East wardly by Pemberton square, there 
measuring five (5) feet: southwardly by land of the said 
Elizabeth: B. Bowditch, eighty -eight and eighteen one-hun- 
dredths (&878,) feet; again ast ardly by the same, thirty- 
eight and forty-five one-hundredths (38743,;) feet; again 
southw: ardly by Innd of the said R. M. Mason, Arte and 
four one-hundredths (4;4,) feet; westwardly by other land 
of the said Bowditch and M: ason, forty-three and fifty one- 
hundredths (438,5,) feet; and northwardly by a common 


passageway and by Innd of R. M. Mason and others,\ 


trustees, ninety-one and fifty-four one-hundredths (91,4) 
feet; containing six hundred and thirteen (613) square 
feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Elizabeth B. Bowditch, 
bounded as follows, viz. : Eastwardly by Pemberton square, 
there measuring thirty-eight and eighteen one- -hundredths 
(38 75%) feet ; ‘southwardly by land of Robert M. Mason 
ninety-three and thirty-eight one-hundredths (93 Poo) feet; 
weetwurdly by a common passageway four (4) fect wide, 
thirty-eight and forty-five one-hundredths (38 45) feet : 
and northwardly by a common passageway five (5) feet 
wide, eivhty-cight and eignteen one-hundredths (88548; ) 
feet ; containing three thousand four hundred and fifty eight 
(3, 458) square feet, more or less. 

A parcel of land belonging to Robert M. Mason, bounded 
as follows, viz.: Eastwardly by Pemberton square, there 
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measuring twenty-seven and ninety-nine one-hundredths (27 
0) feet ; southward!y by land of B. W. Crowninshield, 
trustee, one hundred and six (106) feet; westwardly by 
land of Charles I. Hoffendahl, seven and seventy-five one- 
hundredths (774%5) feet; northwardly by the same six (6) 
feet ; again westwardly by the same and by land of Elizabeth 
B. Paw oitch and Robert M. Mason, twenty-one and thirty 
one-hundredths (21,3,°) feet; and again northwardly by a 
common passageway and land of Klizabeth B. Bowditch 
ninety-seven and forty-two one-hundredths (97,42,) feet ; 
containing two thousand eight hundred and twenty-five 
(2,425) square feet, more or ‘less. 

A parecl of land belonging to Benjamin W. Crowninshield, 
trustee, bounded as follows, viz.: Eastwardly by Pemberton 
square, there measuring twenty-cight and ninety-five one- 
hundredths (28,%3,) feet; southw: ardly by land of Joseph 
Coolidge, one hundred (100) feet; southwestwardly by a 
common passageway, six ‘and twenty-five one-hundredths 
(67°95) feet; westwardly by a common passageway and by 
land of Charles F. Hoffendahl, twenty-six and twenty-five 
one-hundredths (2675,) feet; and northwardly by land of 
Robert M. Mason, one hundred and six (106) feet; contain- 
ing three thousand and fifty-five (3,055) square feet, more 
or less. 


The said parcels of land are shown on a plan made by 
Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, dated November 25, 
1878, and deposited in the office of the said City Surveyor. 


To have and to hold the same to the said City of Boston, 
its successors and assigns, to its and their sole use and 
hehoof forever, agree ably to the provisions of the said 
act. 


=~I 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, . 18 
Passed. 
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CITY OF 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


ON 


SATE. Ato 


UNDER CHAP. 282 OF ACTS OF 1878. 


The Committee on State Aid, on the part of the Board of 
Aldermen, who were authorized to pay to the persons enti- 
tled to the same, under Chapter 282 of the Acts of 1878, 
such sums in each case as they think expedient, beg leave to 
submit the following 


REPORT. 


The order under which the committee act was passed on 
the 6th of June, and since its passage the committee have 
held regular meetings, for the purpose of considering the 
applications for aid which have been presented. It was 
deemed desirable that each applicant should appear before 
the committee and state his case, in order that a better opin- 
ion might be formed as to its merits. In addition to this an 
Inquiry was made into the habits and condition of each ap- 
plicant, and a written report made thereon to the committee. 


The whole number of applications considered 

up to date is. ; , ’ ; 1,084 
Whole number of men aided to date. 879 
Whole amount paid to date . . «$22,739.00 


— 
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Of the number who have applied for aid, a comparatively 
small proportion are men who are incapacitated from earning 
a livelihood by reason of injuries or disease contracted in the 
service. In these cases aid is granted willingly and es 
fully. The recipients merit all ‘the assistance they need ; 
is but a slight recompense for the loss of health and ade 
and consequent privations which they and their families have 
unde: gone. 

A larger proportion are men who have been thrown out of 
employment by the stringency of the times, or have become 
too old to compete with younger men in avocations where 
strength and bodily vigor are essential. 

The largest number of applicants consist of men who are 
doubtless in want, but who are either lazy, vicious, or 
shiftless, or whose poverty is caused by habits of dissipation. 
This class are only too willing to avail themselves of every 
opportunity for subsisting on public or private charity. 
Many of them receive assistance from the Overseers of the 
Poor continuously, and many spend the greater portion of 
the year at Rainsford Island and other public institutions. 
The money which is paid to these persons only confirms and 
strengthens their habits of pauperism. But they are “ poor 
and indigent,” within the meaning of the statute, and will be 
as long as they can draw upon the public for support. 

The experience of the committee leads them to believe 
that the present law is defective, and will not only fail to 
accomplish the purpose which was intended, but will also 
lead to serious trouble and great expense. 

It was doubtless designed to benefit the deserving but un. 
fortunate soldier, but is so worded as to admit of no dis- 
crimination between those who through misfortune or sick- 
ness are reduced to want, and those whose indigence is the 
result of their own bad habits. No provision is made for a 
medical or other examination; the well and able-bodied are 
placed on a level with the sick and weak; there is no limit 
to the amount which may be paid in any one case, and noth- 
ing is left to the discretion of the authorities. If it is de- 
cided that, to use the language of the statute, the applicant 
is “poor and indigent and stands in need of relief,” he must 
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be assisted, however unworthy he may be; and, further, 
the statute contains the extraordinary provision that if an 
applicant requires full support, it must not only be granted, 
but he may select the place where he will be supported, and 
the city or town has no alternative but to pay the bill, thus 
placing the public purse at the mercy of a single individual. 
The amount which will be paid if the statute continue in 
force cannot now be estimated, but it will be very great. 
The payments in Boston alone now amount to over six thou- 
sand dollars per month,.and the sum is being increased 
weekly. As every city and town in the Commonwealth is 
compelled to pay a greater or less sum for the same purpose, 
it will be seen that the total expense to the State will be 
very large. I[t is true that the State reimburses the amount ; 
but, nevertheless, the indebtedness must finally be included 
in the State tax, and, as Boston pays forty-one and one-fourth 
per cent. of that tax, the expense to this city will, in the end, 
amount to a considerable sum. It is in other ways, how- 
ever, that the indiscriminate pensioning allowed by the stat- 
ute will work the greatest harm to the community. It 
will tend to increase the number of those who, either from 
inclination or necessity, live upon charity, by attracting 
hither members of that class who now live in other States. 
Several such cases have already come to the notice of the 
committee, and it is believed that many more will follow. 
The greatest evil, however, will be the effect upon many 
who have hitherto lived without asking for public charity ; 
those who, from an instinctive dislike to being classed with 
the dependent poor have struggled along, as best they could, 
rather than solicit assistance, but who may now be tempted 
to apply for charity, thinly disguised under the name of 
State aid. The effect upon such persons will be to make 
them pensioners for life. A person who is once the recipi- 
ent of assistance without rendering an equivalent for it, in 
one form or another, seldom again becomes a self-supporting 
member of society. In the language of the Overseers of 
the Poor (Report for 1878), “The spirit of self-dependence 
once gone, sensitiveness no longer restrains the applicant 
from abandoning himself to the gratuitous relief which the 
public offers.” The incentive to industry is lost, and the 
recipient rapidly degenerates, until one more is added to 
the already too numerous non-laboring class, whose support 
now forms one of the heaviest burdens upon the community. 
The committee are aware that it will be claimed that the 
aid furnished under the act in question is not charity, but 
additional compensation for services rendered. If such 
were the case, the statute is very unjust, for it admits of no 
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distinction between the veteran who served through the war 
and the recruit who enlisted toward the close of the conflict, 
received a large bounty, and never left the State. By the 
terms of the statute both are entitled to the same considera- 
tion. If additional compensation is to be paid, justice de- 
mands that some equitable method of apportionment shall 
be adopted. 

The committee fully recognize the claims of the needy and 
deserving soldier to relief, and would not willingly place any 
obstacles in the way of such relief being furnished. But 
they believe that the indiscriminate expenditure allowed by 
the statute is hurtful in its effect upon the recipients and un- 
just to the public. 

They are, therefore, of the opinion that an application 
should be made to the Legislature for a revision of the law, 
so as to provide for medical examinations of all applicants, 
fixing the maximum amounts which may be paid for different 
terms of service, and giving the proper authorities the right 
to express some judgment upon the merits of each case. 

To that end they would respectfully recommend the pas- 
sage of the following order. 


For the Committee, 
CHARLES R. McLEAN, 


Chairman. 


Ordered, ‘That his Honor the Mayor be requested to peti- 
tion the General Court, at its next session, for such amend- 
ments to Chapter 282 of the Acts of 1878 as may be neces- 
sary to enable cities and towns to regulate the payment of 
aid under said act. 


In BoarD OF ALDERMEN, Dec. 23, 1878. 


Read twice and passed. 
Sent down for concurrence. 


S. B. STEBBINS, 


Chairman. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


SOUTH BOSTON RAILROAD. 


EIGHTEENTH LOCATION. 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Dec. 23, 1878. 


In addition to the rights heretofore granted to the South 
Boston Railway Comp:ny to lay down tracks in several of 
the streets of the City of Boston, said company shall have the 
right to lay down a single track, commencing at a point in 
the single track of the Metropolitan Railroad on Washington 
street, fifty-five feet north of Devonshire street, and thence 
across Washington street to Brattle street; also a double 
track on Brattle street from Washington street to a point 
one hundred feet west of the westerly line of said Washing- 
ton street; the most southerly track of said double track 
to be connected with the track of the Metropolitan Railroad 
on said Washington street, between Brattle street and Corn- 
hill; the above-described tracks located by this order being 
shown by red lines on a plan drawn by Daniel Coolidge, 
civil engineer, dated Nov. 23, 1878, and deposited in the 
office of the Superintendent of Streets. The right to lay down 
the tracks located by this order is upon condition that the 
whole work of laying down said tracks, the form of rail to be 
used, and the kind and quality of material used in paving 
said tracks, shall be under the direction and to the satisfac- 
tion of the Committee on Paving and the Superintendent of 
Streets, and shall be approved by them. Also, upon condi- 
tion that the said South Boston Railroad Company shall 
accept this order of location, and shall agree in writing to 
comply with the conditions therein contained, and shall file 
said acceptance and agreement with the City Clerk within 
thirty days of the passage of this order ; otherwise it shall 
be null and void.” 

Read twice and passed. 


Attest : 
S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
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MIDDLESEX RAILROAD, 


NINETEENTH LOCATION, 


In Boarp or ALDERMEN, Dec. 26, 1878. 


Ordered, That on and after January 1, 1879, the routes 
and running of the cars of the Middlesex Railroad Company 
in the city proper shall be as follows, viz. :— 

Eighteen cars per hour, and no more, may pass up Wash- 
ington street southerly from Cornhill; of this number SIX, 
and no more, may leave Washington street at Summer street 
and pass through Summer, Lincoln, Beach, Federal, and 
Kneeland streets, to the Old Colony depot, and return thence 
via South, Beach, Washington, Boylston, Tremont streets, 
Cornhill, and Washington street, to Haymarket square, and 
thence to Charlestown. 

Twelve cars per hour may leave Washington street at 
Temple place, and pass through Temple place, Tremont 
street, Cornhill, and Washington street, to Haymarket 
square, and return thence to Charlestown. 

Six cars per hour, and no more, may pass from Haymarket 
square, through Sudbury street, to Scollay square, and return 
thence via Cornhill, and Washington street. 

Ordered, That the Board of Police Commissioners be and 
it is hereby requested to take such action as may be necessary 
to enforce compliance with this order by the Middlesex Rail- 
road Company. 

Passed. 

S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON, 


HIGHLAND STREET RAILWAY. 


ELEVENTH LOCATION. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 26, 1878. 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the Highland Street Railway Company, said company shall 
have the right to run on and after January 1, 1879, not ex- 
ceeding twelve cars an hour over the tracks of the Metro- 
politan Railroad Company on Scollay square, so called, 
Court and Hanover streets, to the tracks of the Middlesex 
Railroad Company on Washington street, between Hanover 
street and Haymarket square. to said Highland Company’s 
tracks on the southerly side of the passenger station of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company; said Highland Strect 
Railway Company shall also have the right to return over 
the tracks of said Middlesex Railroad Company on Sudbury 
and Court streets and Scollay square, so called, and the 
westerly tracks of the Metropolitan Railway Company on 
Tremont street, between said Scollay square and Temple 
place. Provided, that nothing in this order shall authorize 
any increase in the number of cars now run by said company 
through Temple place, or on Tremont street, north of Tem- 
ple place. . 

Ordered, That the Board of Police Commissioners be and 
it is hereby requested to take such action as may be necessary 
to enforce compliance with this order by the Highland Street 
Railway Company. 

Passed. 

Attest : 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON, 


SOUTH BOSTON RAILROAD, 


NINETEENTH LOCATION. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 26, 1878. 


Ordered, That on and after the first day of January, 1879, 
the routes and running of the cars of the South Boston Rail- 
road Company, in the city proper, shall be as follows, viz. : — 

All the cars of said company coming from South Boston 
via Federal street shall pass from Federal street through 
Kneeland, South, Beach, Washington, Milk, Congress, State, 
and Devonshire streets, to Washington street, and across 
Washington street to Brattle street, and return thence via 
Washington, Summer, and Chauncy streets, Harrison avenue, 
Beach and Federal streets, to South Boston. The number of 
ears to be run by said South Boston Railroad Company over 
the above-described route shall not exceed thirty in any one 
hour, without the consent of the Board of Aldermen. Of 
this number six, and no more, may be run to the northern 
depots via Boylston street, Tremont street, Cornhill, Wasb- 
ington street, Haymarket square, Haverhill, and Causeway 
streets, and return thence via Causeway, Portland, Merrimac, 
Washington, and Summer streets. 

Ordered, That the Board of Police Commissioners be and 
it is hereby requested to take such action as may be necessary 
to enforce compliance with the above order. 

Passed. 

Attest : 
Ss. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 


- 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


METROPOLITAN RAILEOAD. 


PIFTY-EKIGHTH LOCATION. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 26, 1878. 


Ordered, That on and after the first day of January, 1879, 
the number of cars to be run by the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company on their several lines within this city, shall not ex- 
ceed the following limits, without a further order of the 
Board of Aldermen : — 


Norfolk House . : ; : , ; ' twelve 
East Boston Ferry. ; , : jifteen 
Chelsea Ferry . , Oe aro 
Egleston square ; ; : : : eight 
Forest Hill : four 
Warren street . ‘ ’ A : : ten 
Warren street, Dorchester . : , : : Sour 
Meeting-House Hill . , en TOUR 
Mount Pleasant . : ; : : ; : twelve 
Dorchester avenue . 3 ; : ; ; stu 
West End ; ; 4 ; twelve 
Jamaica Plain . d ‘ : : ; , Six 
Brookline : : ; : ; ; : SUX 
Tremont Crossing ; : : : ; ; ten 
Lenox street. : ; : : ; : ten 
Tremont street, Ferry , : eight 
Tremont street, Depot ; ; ; : (wo 
Tremont street, Columbus avenue : . : (welve 
Beacon street .. f ¥ ; ; ‘ : /welve 


Atlantic avenue : F : . : i fen 
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Ordered, That the cars of the Tremont-street Ferry line, 
and of the Tremont-street Depot line, shall pass southerly 
through Hanover street, Court street, Scollay square, so 
called, and Tremont street. 

Ordered, That the Board of Police Commissioners be and 
it is hereby requested to take such action as may be necessary 
to enforce compliance with the above order. 


Passed. 
S, F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


BOSTON WHARF COMPANY, 


INDENTURE WITH, 


Relating to A Street and Eastern Avenue. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 26, 1878. 


Ordered, That the Mayor be and he hereby is authorized 
to execute, acknowledge, and deliver, in the name and be- 
half of the city, the agreement bearing date the 20th day of 
December, A.D. 1878, made with the Boston Wharf Com- 
pany, for the settlement of the suits and controversies between 
the said company and the city, growing out of the agree- 
ment between them relative to the filling of A street, and 
out of the indenture bearing date the 24th day of June, 
A.D. 1873, made between the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, of the first part, the Boston & Albany Railroad 
Company, of the second part, the said Boston Wharf Com- 
pany, of the third part, and the said City of Boston, of the 
fourth part. 


Passed. Sent down for concurrence. » 
S. B. STEBBINS, 
Chairman. 


INDENTURE. 


This agreement, made on the twentieth day of December, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight, 
between the Boston Wharf Company, a corporation duly 
established by law, and having its place of business at Boston, 
in the County of Suffolk, and Commonwealth of Massachu- 
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setts, of the first part, and the City of Boston, a municipal 
corporation, duly established by law in said Commonwealth, 
of the second part, witnesseth : — 

That, whereas there are now pending in the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court for the County of Middlesex, in said Common- 
wealth, two actions at law, in each of which said Boston 
Wharf Company is plaintiff and said City of Boston is de- 
fendant, one action being for damages for the breach of a 
contract between the said parties, relative to the filling of A 
street, dated December 28, A.D. 1855, and the other action 
being for damages for the breach of the contract in relation 
to Eastern avenue, contained in a certain indenture made 
June 24, A.D. 1873, between the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, of the first part, the Boston & Albany Railroad 
Company, of the second part, the said Boston Wharf Com- 
pany, of the third part, and the said City of Boston, of the 
fourth part; and also there is now pending, in the Supreme 
Judicial Court for said County of Suffolk, a bill in equity for 
the specific performance of certain agreements contained in 
said indenture, wherein the said Boston Wharf Company is 
complainant, and the said City of Boston is respondent ; and 
whereas the said parties wish to adjust and settle all contro- 
versies betwen them, growing out of the subject-matters of 
said contract and indenture : — 

Now, therefore, the said parties, in consideration of the 
premises, hereby agree that the damages claimed in the 
action first above described amount to the sum of twenty-four 
thousand seven’ hundred and seventy and sixty-four one 
hundredths ($24,770 4) dollars upon the day of the date 
hereof. 

And the said City of Boston, in consideration of the prem- 
ises and of the agreements of the said Boston Wharf Com- 
pany hereinafter contained, does hereby covenant and agree 
with the said Boston Wharf Company, that it will, within a 
reasonable time, lay out as public streets, Hastern avenue, 

-from the bridge over Fort Point Channel south-eastwardly 
across the land of said company, as shown on the plan here- 
inafter mentioned, and the extension of A street from its 
present north-easterly end, as established by a Resolve and 
Order of the Board of Aldermen of said city, approved by 
the Mayor December 18, A.D. 1855, north-eastwardly 
across the land of said company to said Eastern avenue, as 
shown on another plan hereinafter mentioned; that it will 
establish the grade of said avenue and of said A street at 
the proposed grades thereof respectively shown by profiles 
on said plans; that it will, within a reasonable time, at its 
own expense, build to the respective grades thereof afore- 
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said, and put in condition and open for public travel, said 
Eastern avenue, across the land of said company, and siid 
A street, from Richards street north-eastwardly to said East- 
ern avenue; that it will assume and pay all assessments for 
betterments which may be laid on the lands of said Com- 
pany abutting on said avenue and street on account of the 
laying out of the same as aforesaid, and that it will also 
assume and pay such part of the expense of setting edge- 
stones on said avenue and street as may be assessed upon 
the lands of said company abutting thereon; and, further, 
that it will, upon receiving a like release from said Boston 
Wharf Company as hereinafter mentioned, release and dis- 
charge the said company from all claims, demands, and 
causes of action or proceeding, whether at law or in equity, 
whatsoever, growing out of said contract dated December 
28, A.D. 1855, and said indenture made June 24, A.D. 
1873. 

And the said Boston Wharf Company, in consideration of 
the premises and of the agreements of the said City of Bos- 
ton hereinbefore set forth, does hereby covenant and agree 
with the said City of Boston that, if said city shall, within a 
reasonable time, lay out said avenue and street, and build and 
put in condition and open them for public travel, as afore- 
said, it will accept judgment in the action first above de- 
scribed for the sum of twelve thousand three hundred and 
eighty-five and thirty-two one-hundredths (12,385,335) dol- 
lars, being one-half of the amount at which the damages 
therein claimed are hereby fixed, as aforesaid, with intcrest 
on said sum from the day of the date hereof, and costs, in 
full satisfaction of all its claims and demands for damages 
erowing out of said contract dated December 28, A.D. 
1855, and will allow the other action above described to be 
entered “neither party,” and the said bill in equity to be dis- 
missed without costs ; and, further, will, upon receiving a like 
release from the said City of Boston, release-and discharge 
the said city from all claims, demands, and causes of action 
or proceeding, whether at law or in equity, whatsoever, grow- 
ing out of said contract dated December 28, A.D. 1855, and 
said indenture made June 24, A.D. 1873. 

And the said Boston Wharf Company, for the considera- 
tions aforesaid, does hereby further covenant and agree with 
the said City of Boston, that if said city shall, within a 
reasonable time, lay out said avenue and street as above de- 
scribed, it will thereupon, for a nominal consideration, by 
street deeds satisfactory to the City Solicitor, convey to said 
city the two parcels of land taken for such laying out, and 
described as follows; first, a certain parcel of land situate 
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in that part of said Boston called South Boston, and bounded : 
north-west by Fort Point Channel, sixty and two one-hun- 
dredths (60;2,) feet; north-east by the proposed north- 
easterly line of said Eastern avenue, on two lines, seventy- 
six and forty-four one-hundredths (767%) feet, and one 
thousand and_ thirty-four and _ ninety one-hundredths 
(1,0349°,) feet respectively ; south-east on land now or 
late of the Boston & Albany Railroad Company, seventy-six 
and thirty-nine one-hundredths (76,2,9,) feet, and south-west 
by the proposed south-westerly line of said Eastern avenue, 
on two lines, one thousand one hundred and eleven and 
fourteen one-hundredths (1,111;4,) feet, and sixty-eight 
one-hundredths (8,;) of a foot respectively ; : containing 
eighty-two thousand seven hundred and sixty-one (82, 761) 
square feet, more or less, and being shown together with a 
profile of the proposed grade of said avenue on a plan made 
by Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor, dated June 14, 1875, 
and deposited in the office of the said City Surveyor ; second, 
a certain other parcel of land situate in that part of said Bos- 
ton called South Boston, and bounded: south-west by the 
north-easterly end of A street, as it was laid out by a Resolve 
and Order of the Board of Aldermen of said city, approved 
by the Mayor December 18, 1855, fifty and ninety-four one- 
hundredths (50,%4,) feet; north-west by the north-westerly 
line of the proposed extension of said A street, being the 
north-westerly line of said A street north-easterly from 
Richards street extending to Eastern avenue, four hundred 
and three and seventy-seven one-hundredths (40375) feet ; 
north-east by Eastern avenue, fifty and ninety-four one-hun- 
dredths (50/4,) feet, and south-east by the south-easterly 
line of said proposed extension of A street, four hundred 
and three and seventy-seven one-hundredths (403,57,) feet ; 
containing twenty thousand one hundred and eighty-nine 
(20,189) & square feet, more or less, and being shown, together 
with a profile of the proposed grade of said street, on a plan 
made by Thomas W. Davis, City Surveyor dated December 
5, 1878, and deposited in the office of the said City Surveyor. 
And said deeds shall also contain a release of all damages 
caused by such laying out and by the grading of said avenue 
and street to the said respective grades thereof, a grant of 
right to slope filling upon the abutting lands of said company, 
covenants relating to removal of filling and to retaining-walls 
or bulkheads, all such as are usual in releases of the fee of 
private ways to said city, and stipulations that said city shall 
assume and pay al] assessments for betterments, and for part 
of the expense of setting edgestones as aforesaid. 

It is distinctly understood that the agreement of said city 
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to build said avenue and street as above described, at its own 
expense, shall not be held to apply to the construction of 
sidewalks, and that nothing herein contained shall in any 
way be construed to exempt said company from its liability 
to pay such portion of the expense of constructing sidewalks 
on said avenue and street as may be assessed upon its lands 
abutting thereon, in accordance with the provisions of law. 
It is further understood and agreed that if said city shall 
be delayed in building said avenue and street and putting in 
condition, and opening them for public travel, as above de- 
scribed, by legal proceedings wherein the validity of the lay- 
ing out of A street across the New York and New England 
railroad at grade is drawn in question, it shall, in case a de- 
cision therein be obtained supporting such laying. out, within 
a reasonable time thereafter, build and put in condition and 
‘open for public travel said avenue and street as aforesaid ; 
and in case it be decided in such proceedings that such laying 
out is invalid, the said city shall proceed with all convenient 
speed to obtain such consent and authority for the laying out 
of said A street across said railroad at grade, as may be re- 
quired by the provisions of law, and to so lay out said A 
street, and to build said avenue and street, and put in condi- 
tion and open them for public travel as aforesaid ; and in the 
latter event, said avenue and street shall be completed and 
opened for public travel within a reasonable time after the 
decision of the Board of Railroad Commissioners of the 
Commonwealth upon an application for their consent to the 
laying out of said A street across said railroad at grade. 
And if, whatever may be the result of such legal proceed- 
ings, the said city shall fail to complete and open for public 
travel said avenue and street, as above described, within five 
years after the day of the date hereof, the said Boston 
Wharf Company shall not be entitled to any action for 
damages under, or bill for the specific performance of, this 
agreement, but shall be entitled to judgment in the action 
first above described for the sum of twenty-four thousand 
seven hundred and seventy and sixty-four one hundredths 
(24,770-84,) dollars, being the full amount at which the 


damages therein claimed are hereby fixed as aforesaid, with 
interest from the day of the date hereof and costs, and shall 
also be at liberty to prosecute the said other actton above 
described and the said bill in equity as if this agreement had 
not been made, and in that event neither the settlement of 
the action first above described, nor the making of this agree- 
ment, nor anything herein contained, shall in any way be 
construed as an admission by or to the prejudice of said city 


in relation to said action second above described, and said 
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bill in equity, or in relation to any other action or proceeding 
which may be instituted by said company under said con- 
tract, dated December 28, A.D. 1855, and said indenture, 
made June 24, A.D. 1873, or either of them. 

In witness whereof, hereto and to another instrument of 
like tenor, the said Boston Wharf Company has caused its 
corporate seal to be affxed and the same to be executed, 
acknowledged, and delivered, in its name and behalf, by Isaac 
D. Farnsworth, its treasurer, and the said City of Boston has 
caused its corporate seal to be affixed and the same to be 
executed, acknowledged, and delivered by Henry L. Pierce, 
its Mayor, the day and year first above written. 


In Common Councin, 
Dec. 26, 1878. 


Order read, and with the indenture ordered to be printed 
and assigned to the next meeting for consideration. 
Attest : 
W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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CITY OF BOSTON, 


SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


Inspectors of Prisons and Houses of Detention 


Sy HoH, Odile ..@OTS AN aX 4 


DECEMBER, 1878. 


In Boarp of ALDERMEN, Jan. 4, 1879. 


The special committee of the Board of Aldermen ap- 
pointed to visit the Jail and other houses of detention within 
the County of Suffolk, and to make the examinations and 
inspection required by law, respectfully submit their second 
semi-annual report. 


tPATU: 


— Your committee visited the Jail on the 19th of December, 
on which day, out of the two hundred and twenty cells in that 
building, one hundred and fifty-nine were found occupied. 
The committee were gratified to find that the building was in 
perfect order, well ventilated, and exceedingly clean and nice 
in all its departments. The prisoners were consulted apart 
from the officers in regard to their treatment, the quality and 
quantity of their food, and found no dissatisfaction therewith. 
The committee themselves examined the food which was 
issued to the prisoners on the day of their visit, and found it 
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very palatable. A brick building has been erected, adjoin- 
ing the main building, since the committee’s last visit, in 
which are located the steam-boilers and kitchen. The new 
boilers are a great improvement over the old ones, and they 
appear to be amply sufficient to provide the necessary heat- 
ing requirements. The removal of the kitchen from the 
main building has been a great improvement, as the space 
formerly occupied by it has been thrown open, and thus 
furnishes increased ventilation, light, and air for the lower 
cells in the east wing. 


Hovusss oF Inpustry, REFORMATION, ETC. 


The Houses of Industry and of Reformation, at Deer 
Island, were visited on the 21st of December, and found to 
be in admirable condition The committee conversed with 
a considerable number of the inmates and heard no com- 
plaints in relation to food, clothing, or treatment. In the 
House of Industry the business of cutting stone for edge- 
stones, curbing, paving blocks, &¢., is carried on to a con- 
siderable extent, and furnishes employment to a large number 
of the male adults. The stone-work is all taken by the city, 
and the value of the work credited to the institution. The 
manufacture of clothing, &c., for the ininates, together with 
the general housework of the institution, provides sufficient 
employment for all the adult females. 

In the House of Reformation the children are well cared 
for, and appear to be happy. They are under good dis- 
cipline, aid are respectful in deportment and neat in person. 
The printing business, carried on by the boys, is a decided 
success. The office has been changed to more spacious 
quarters, and new presses and type have been added from the 
earnings of the business. With the present facilities, a much 
larger proportion of the city printing can be done here, 
and the committee heartily indorse the action of the Board 
‘of Directors in providing and maintaining this branch of in- 
dustry, While it is not expedient that all should be printers, 
farmers, or musicians, it is important that all should be 
taught that nothing is more noble than work well done, and 
that they cannot be good citizens unless they are useful 
citizens; therefore, in the judgment of the committee, it is 
as much the duty of the City to teach the boys and girls 
under its charge, to do something, as well as to know some- 
thing. They recommend that the Directors increase the 
facilities for teaching the boys some useful trade, which will 
enable them to earn an honest living and become respectable 
men. 


Report or INSPECTORS OF PRISONS. 3 


Hovusk OF CORRECTION. 


The committee visited the House of Correction and the 
Boston Lunatic Hospital on December 27. 

The condition of the House of Correction and of the in- 

mates was generally satisfactory. Every prisoner was 
engaged in work of some kind. A large number of men 
were “employed in running sewing-machines, which does not 
appear to be such “hard labor” as the law contemplated 
should be borne by those sentenced to long terms. 

The committee renew their statement that a suitable build- 
ing should be erected within the enclosure for some other 
employment of the strong, able-bodied prisoners, that would 
prove more profitable to ‘the city, and be of practical advan- 
tage to the men at the expiration of their sentences. 

At this institution there was no well-founded complaint of 
bad treatment or poor food. The committee were very 
particular to satisfy themselves on these points, and the 
result was most satisfactory. 

The committee found the buildings well adapted to their 
purposes and objects, with the exception of the old wooden 
building used for a laundry. This structure is wholly out — 
of keeping with the other buildings in the enclosure, and a 
new one, which will contain better facilities in the washing 
and laundr y departments, may soon be needed. 


Lunatic HospiratL. 


The committee passed through all the wards of this hospi- 
tal, and found the inmates, two hundred and two in number, 
as well accommodated as the conveniences of the hospital 
would allow. 

So many improvements have been made in the construc- 
tion, ventilation, and attractiveness of lunatic asylums, that 
this building is in these respects behind the times. Yet 
this asylum “holds a ver y valuable and useful place in this 
city ; and, for the reasons suggested by the Superintendent in 
his communication, hereto appended, ‘it would seem that the 
City is amply justified, on the score of humanity alone, in 
sustaining this asylum, as a primary receptacle for emergency 
cases, which require immediate treatment, and will not bear, 
without great danger, further transportation. 

In this institution, of course, no information from the pa- 
tients was had upon their treatment or their fare; but the 
committee believe, from what they could see and learn, that 
the well-known reputation of the Boston Lunatic Hospital is 
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most worthily sustained, and that everything is done for the 
unfortunate patients which can possibly aid in their restora- 
tion to reason. 

For a statement in detail of the number and character of 
the inmates of the House of Correction and of the Boston 
Lunatic Hospital, see the reports of the Master and Super- 
intendent annexed hereto. 


MARCELLA-STREET HomE. 


The committee visited, on December 29, the Marcella-street 
Home for Neglected Boys. The number of boys (being all 
under sentence) on that day was 90. 

The health of the boys was very good; and they appeared 
contented with their fare, and made no complaint of ill treat- 
ment. 

The disease of ophthalmia, whieh has existed more or less 
wherever this class of children is numerously congregated, 
has been entirely cured since the last visit of the committee. 


In conclusion, your committee would say that their visits 
to all of these institutions were made without any previous 
notice to the officers in charge, and they were gratified to 
find them in such excellent condition and so admirably man- 
aged, and that all means are used for the security, comfort, 
instruction, and reformation of the prisoners. 


Respectfully submitted, 


THOMAS B. HARRIS, 
GEO. B. FAUNCE, 


Committee on Inspection of Prisons. 


APPENDIX. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY JAIL. 


Boston, December 26, 1878. 


Hon. Tuomas B. Harris, Chairman of Inspectors of Prisons tn 
Suffolk County ;— 


Dear Str,— The following report relating to the Jail in the 
County of Suffolk is respectfully submitted : — 

On the day of your inspection of this Jail, December 19th, cur- 
rent, the number of prisoners held in confinement was £58 131 
males, 27 females. 

The total number committed from June 15, 1878 (the date of 
the previous inspection), to this date, December 26, 1875 (including 
June 15), was 1,497. 

During that time no death has occurred, and no prisoner has 
escaped. 

Two prisoners were pardoned by the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, viz :— 

Aug. 14, 1878, William Getchell, a boy 13 years of age, held for 
non-payment of a fine, for larceny. 

Nov. 12, 1878, John O’Keefe, held for non-payment of a fine, for 
illegal sale of intoxicating liquor. 

Three prisoners, found to be insane by examining physicians, 
were, by order of Court, sent to the State Lunatic Hospital at 
Danvers, viz :— 

June 21, 1878, Thomas Healey, sentenced to thirty days’ im- 
prisonment in jail, for larceny. 

Oct. 17, 1878, Cornelius Tobin, held for trial, for manslaughter. 

Nov. 19, 1878, Daniel A. Warner, charged with attempt at 
extortion. 

The health of the prisoners has been good. The only case need: 
ing mention is that of James Edwards, a prisoner committed Oct. 
31, 1878, for trial for larcency, who was sick with typhoid fever 
(mild). He was sent to the City Hospital, Nov. 5, and returned to 
jail well, Nov. 21. 

The work of erecting the new steam boiler-house and kitchen 
commenced July 27, 1878, together with the work of alteration 
within the jail, and was completed Oct. 26. 

The benefit derived is in all particulars equal to that anticipated ; 
good order is more easily maintained, and the prison more safely 
guarded. The jail is also comfortably and properly heated with the 
use of only one of the two new steam boilers, built by the Whittier 
Machine Company, saving a considerable amount of fuel. 


Very respectfully, 
JOHN M. CLARK, 
Sheriff. 


| 
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To the Inspectors of Prisons for County of Suffolk : — 


GENTLEMEN, —. The following report of commitments to and dis- 
charges from the Honse of Industry, House of Reformation, and 
Truant School, from June 26, 1878, to December 21, 187%, inclu- 
Sives is respectfully submitted : — 


HOUSE OF INDUSTRY. 


Commitments for : — 


Drunkenness : . : ; ; 2 : : 2.202 
Larceny ; 5 é : ; . ‘ ¢ 134 
Assault and battery : . ; ‘ : ; : 131 
Common drunkard ; ; : , ; : ‘ 80 
Vagabond. . . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ ' ‘ 61 
Idle and disorderly 5 : : ; : : ; 36 
Disturbing the peace’. ‘ { . : : 4 _ 36 
Maliciously breaking glass. : , , ; é uv 
Malicious injury to property . ' ; : ; ; 15 
Fornication . : ‘ . ; : ‘ “Garis 14 


Receiving stolen goods 

Evading car-fare 

Trespass 

Common beggar 

Stealing a ride 

Cruelty to animals 

Making bonfire. 

Profane swearing 

Embezzlement 5 

Keeping noisy and disorderly house 

Employing children under the age of 15 years’ 

Keepi.g a house of ill-fame 

M aking an affray \ 

Playing cards on the Lor«’s Day 

Lew dness 

Unlawfully keeping and exposing for salbia intoxicating 
liquors . 

Disturbing a school ‘ 

Disturbing a religious meeting 

Indecently exposing his person 

Attemping to rescue a prisoner 

Standing on sidewalk 

Obstructing sidewalk , 

Stubbornness and disobedience 

Assault on an officer : 

Fraudulently obtaining board at a hotel i 

Unlawfully r registering his name : 

Driving away ‘horse, without legal right 

Appropriating horse and wagon 


WNNWNNNWNNNW WWE EE 


eel eel eel reer col eee ee cee ce ee oe 


Total z : , : z ; ) : 2,780 


APPENDIX. q 


Discharges. 
Expired sentence . : : ; F ‘ 2,197 
Paid fine and costs 4 : ; é ; ; 295 
Pardoned by Directors . : ry ee t : 221 
Escaped (of which number 2 were subsequently re- 
captured) : : : : : : : 6 
Died . ‘ ; : : : f : : 4 5 
Bailed . : : : : ‘ : ‘ ; 4 
Sent to Insane Asylum , : ; 2 
ENA! 4. ss dade OR lal) Oe eee 
Summary. 
Number remaining, June 25, 1878 . J . ‘ : 581 
- committed é : ; : ‘ : - 2,780 
3,361 
ae discharged ; ‘ ‘ ; : i tt 2,730 
“ remaining, December 21, 1878. ‘ 4 : 631 


HOUSE OF REFORMATION. 


Commitments for : — 
Boys. Girls. Total. 


Larcency : ; : . : ‘ 15 3 18 
Breaking and entering : ; : : 4) 4) 
Stubborness and disobedience : , : 4 4 
Breaking, entering, and larcency . : : 3 3 
Escaping from Marcella-street Home ; 3 3 
Truancy : : : : . ‘ ; 2 2 
Vagrancy : . ‘ ; : 1 1 
Idle, vagrant, and vicious 5 ; ; ; 1 1 
Stealing a ride ; : ; : : 1 1 
Assault and battery : ; ‘ : 1 1 

Total ‘ : ‘ ‘ . ‘ 33 6 39 

Discharges. 


Boys. Girls. Total. 

Expired sentence ’ ; , : : 10 2 12 
Pardoned by Directors . : ; : : 23 2 25 
Died ; : : ; ‘ 2 1 3 
Sent to Insane Asy lum . : ‘ : : 1 1 
4] 


Total , : : : P 36 


Am 
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Summary. 
Number remaining June 25, 1878: — 
Boys, 175; girls, 29. Total 
Committed : — 
Boys, 33; girls, 6. Total 


Discharged : — 
Boys, 36; girls, 5, Total 


Remaining, December 21, 1878: — 
Boys, 172; girls, 30. Total 


TRUANT SCHOOL. 
Commitments for :— 


Being Truants, 
‘¢ Absentees, 


Total 
Discharges. 
[Expired sentence 
Pardoned by Directors 
Total . 
Summary. 


Remaining, June 25, 1878 
Committed since 


_ Discharged since 


Remaining, Dec. 31, 1878 . 


GUY. C. UNDERWOOD, 
Superintendent. 


Deer Istanp, Boston Hargor, 
December 21, 1878. 


APPENDIX. i) 


BOSTON LUNATIC HOSPITAL. 


Return to the Inspectors of Prisons, for the term ending December 
27, 1878. 


Remaining at last inspection, June 27, 1878 : — 
Males. : F : : : Pins fia 
Females - ; i ‘ ; . 1 £04 

—. 205 
Admitted since : — 
Males . ; ‘ 4 j : : 14 
Females ; ‘ ; : ; é 6 


Whole number during the term . . : 225 
Discharged since: — 
Males . é ° . . é . 13 
Females : : : , , iy fae) 


202 
Remaining at this inspection, December 27, 1878 : — 
Males. ‘ ‘ . , ; ma 4 Ay. 
Females . ; ’ ‘ ‘ : xy SLOO 

— 202 


Of those discharged, there have : — 
Recovered . 9 
Improved ; : : ; ; 3 
Not improved . i . - ‘ ‘ 4 
Died . ‘ : 7 

— 23 

Of the deaths, there was from : — 
Exhaustion of acute melancholia 
Exhaustion of chronic mania 
Diarrhea, acute 
Diarrhea, chronic 
Pneumonia 
Consumption . 

General paralysis 


ae ee ee 


a 


Names of those that have died : — 

Simeon B. Stone, 

Michael McCann, 

Ellen Hennessey, 

Maria S. Somers, 

Samuel R. Crocker, 

Charles Gilchrist, 

Mary E. Peterson, 


7 


The deaths are .08;5 per cent. of the number under treatment. 
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In only one case of the seven, had they lived, was there any 
hope of recovery from the mental disease. 

Among the admissions were four women, very insane and 
very sick (three of them in child-bed); so exhausted and 
so low that a removal to any distance would have been fatal. 
Death was equally certain at home, because they were refusing all 
nourishment whatever, and were so violent that proper care could 
not be taken of them by friends inexperienced and distracted with 
anxiety. They were accordingly received here as cases of emer- 
gency. | 

Three are now convalescent, and their lives have, without doubt, 
been saved by admission here. The fourth is doing pretty well, 
although disagreeably sick and not yet out of danger. 

Two other cases were those of well- known, respectable, and 
useful citizens, who, under sudden attack of mania, became so 
violent and dangerous to themselves and others that they were re- 
ceived here without formalities, and the legil papers obtained as 
soon as possible afterwards. One of them, a resident of the Dor- 
chester district, was taken, just before midnight on Christmas Eve, 


from the Tombs, where he was lying in a padded cell and ina 


strait-jacket, and where he must otherwise have remained until 
Thursday forenoon before relief could be had, the next day 
being Christmas and a holiday. Instead, however, of a sleepless 
night of torture in a gloomy cell, here, by the help of a warm 
bath, a bowl of hot broth, and a sleeping draught. he slept soundly 
in a comfortable bed from soon after midnight till late the next 
morning. 

By these cases, if in no other way, does the old hospital indicate 
her claim to usefulness. 

The general health of the patients has been excellent. No acci- 
dent has marred the record of the term. 

All the usual means for amusement and recreation, such as 
harbor excursions, attendance upon lectures, concerts, fairs, 
theatres, the use of the library, dancing, and other home parties, 
etc., etc., have been constautly employed. 

It is believed that all the requirements of law in regard to clean- 
liness, clothing, diet, etc., have been faithfully observed. 

It is a frequent remark of strangers visiting here, ‘‘ that the 
patients look well nourished and cheerful to a noticeable degree.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLEMENT A. WALKER, 
Superintendent. 


HOUSE OF CORRECTION. 


Boston, Dec. 28, 1878. 


Tv the Inspectors of Prisons and Houses of Detention in Suffolk 
County : — 


GENTLEMEN, — The committee visited the House of Correction, 
Dee. 27, 1878. 


—— ~ : 7 hs. 
4 ; OU ee 
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The number of prisoners remaining June 27, 1878, was : — 

Males. 550; females, 46; total, 596. 

Committed, from June 27, 1878, to Dec. 27, 1878 — males, 379 ; 
females. 79; total, 458. 

Discharged, from June 27, 1878, to Dec. 27, 1878— males, 423 ; 
females, 77; total, 500. 

Number remaining, Dec. 27, 1878 — males, 506; females, 48 ; 
total, 554. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Discharged at expiration of sentence : ; ; 4 438 
Pardoned by Governor . : : : ; 4 ; 9 
Paid fine and costs . ; : : : : : 17 
Discharged by order of Municipal Court, after serving 
three months : - ; : : : ‘ : 35, 
Died : ‘ : : ‘ : ; : ; 1 


General good health has prevailed among the inmates, and no 
epidemic sickness has made its appearance during the past SIX 
months. 

The sanitary condition of the prison is excellent, and all the 
departments of the institution are kept clean and well ventilated. 

The standard of discipline is kept at the same order; and the 
only punishments inflicted are deprivation of beds, and confine- 
ment in solitary cells, but one prisoner confined in a cell at any 
one time. 

The food furnished the prisoners is of good quality, and the 
quantity supplied is sufficient for their daily needs. 

Lapor. — The institution has been well supplied with work dur- 
ing the past six months, the quantity being sufficient to keep the 
machines in constant operation. At present, the indications point 
to a steady increase in the line of work done at this institution. 


Respectfully, 


M. V. B. BERRY, 
Master. 


MARCELLA-STREET HOME. 
Boston, Dec. 30, 1878. 


To the Committee on Inspection of Prisons, etc. ? — 


GentLeMEN, — The number of neglected children (sentenced 
inmates) remaining in this institution on the date of your last 
inspection, June 80, 1878, was . ‘ : : : : 84 
Committed, from July 1, 1878, to Dec. 29, 1878, inclusive, 19 
Discharged for same period : : : : : : 
Remaining, December 29, 1878 . , : , : : 90 
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The commitments have been for the following terms : — 


For 2 years 3 
be 66 P 4 
66 8 66 3 
pie TELE es ; : : ; : 1 
‘¢ Minority . : ‘ ; F > 8 

19 
The discharges have been for causes, as follows : — 

Pardoned by Directors . : : ; 7 

Expiration of sentence 3 

Escaped ; : : : : 3 

13 


The three discharged as escaped were recaptured, and complained 
of in the Roxbury Juvenile Court for escaping, and sent to House 
of Reformation, Deer Island, for minority. No change in food, 
management, or occupation has taken place since your last visit. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. M. BLACKSTONE, 
~ Superintendent. 


SOUTH BOSTON RAILROAD. 


LOCATION OVER DOVER-ST. BRIDGE. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Dec. 30), 1878. 


The Committee on Paving, to whom was recommitted the 
petition of the South Boston Railroad Company for leave to 
lay tracks over Dover-street Bridge, and to run cars to Park 
square over Berkeley street and Columbus avenue, respect- 
fully recommend the passage of the accompanying order : 


For the Committee, 
THOMAS J. WHIDDEN. 


Chairman. 


Ordered, That in addition to the rights heretofore granted 
to the South Boston Railroad Company to lay down tracks in 
several of the streets of the city of Boston, said company 
shall have the right to.lay down a track in Division street, 
South Boston, and to connect it with the northerly track in 
West Broadway, and with the easterly track in Dorchester 
avenue; to lay down a track in Foundry street and connect 
it with the track in Division street; to lay down a track in 
West Fourth street, and connect it with the track on Foundry 
street, and extend it through West Fourth street and over 
Dover-street Bridge, and through Dover street, across 
Albany street, Harrison avenue, Washington street, Shaw- 
mut avenue, and Tremont street, to and in Berkeley street, 
and connect it with the track of the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company in said Berkeley street, opposite the foot of War- 
ren avenue. Also, to move with its connections the existing 
track of the Metropolitan Railroad Company in Dover street, 
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between Harrison avenue and Tremont street, and across 
Tremont street, and in Berkeley street, so as to form a 
continuous line of double tracks in said street from 
Harrison avenue to Berkeley street, opposite the foot 
of Warren avenue. Also, to connect the track of the 
Metropolitan Railroad Company in Dover street, west of 
Harrison avenue, with the track of said company in Dover 
street, east of Harrison avenue. Also, to lay a second 
track in Dover street, from the track of the Metropolitan 
Railroad Company on said street, west of Albany street, 
through said Dover street and over Dover-street Bridge to 
West Fourth street, and through West Fourth street to and 
across Dorchester avenue, and to connect it with the existing 
tracks of said company in West Fourth street, east of Dor- 
chester street. Also, to lay down a track in C street, South 
Boston, and to connect it with the tracks in West Fourth 
street, west of C street, and also with the tracks in West 
Broadway, east and west of C street. Also, to lay down a 
track in Pleasant street, between Eliot street and Columbus 
avenue, and to connect it with the track of the Highland- 
street Railway Company in Eliot street, and with the north- 
erly track of the Metropolitan Railroad Company on 
Columbus avenue. The tracks located by this order, and 
the tracks, curves, and connections which the South Boston 
Railroad Company is by this order authorized and empowered 
to move and incorporate into the above-described line of 
double tracks, are shown on plans drawn by Daniel Coolidge, 
civil engineer, dated July 29, 1878, and deposited in the 
office of the Superintendent of Streets. The South Boston 
Railroad Company is hereby authorized to enter upon and 
use with its horses and cars, to such extent as may be from 
time to time determined by the Board of Aldermen, the 
tracks located by this order, and the tracks of the Metro- 
politan Railroad Company in Dover street, Berkeley street, 
and Columbus avenue, and the tracks of the Highland Street 
Railway Company in Eliot street, so that the cars of the said 
South Boston Railroad Company leaving South Boston shall 
pass through Division, Foundry, and West Fourth streets, 
over Dover-street Bridge and through Dover street, Berkeley 
street, Columbus avenue, Eliot, and Pleasant streets to Park 
square, so called, and return thence via Columbus avenue, 
berkeley street, Dover street, and Dover-street Bridge, West 
Fourth and C streets. The right to lay down the tracks 
located by this order is upon condition that the whole work 
of laying down said tracks, the form of rail to be used, and 
the kind and quality of material used in paving said tracks, 

shall be under the direction and to the satisfaction of the 
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Committee on Paving and the Superintendent of Streets, and 
shall be approved by them. Also, upon condition that said 
company shall accept this order of location, and shall agree 
in writing to comply with the conditions therein contained, 
and shall file said acceptance and agreement with the City 
Clerk within thirty days of the date of the passage of this 
order, otherwise it shall be null and void. 
Order read once, and laid over. 
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BOSTON. 


REPORT 
DISPOSITION OF UNCLAIMED BODIKS 


DECEASED PAUPERS. 


In Common Councit, Nov. 14, 1878. 


Ordered, That a Special Committee, consisting of five 
members of this board, be appointed to investigate and report 
what disposition is made of the bodies of such persons dying 
in the city as are required to be buried at the public expense. 
Also that inquiry be made as to the surrender of said bodies, 
under Chapter 27 of the General Statutes ; and Messrs. Ros- 
nosky, Spenceley, Wheeler, McGeough, and Kendricken 
were appointed on said committee. 

Attest. W. P. GREGG, 
Clerk. 


In Common Covuncit, Jan. 2, 1879. 
The Speeial Committee of the Common Council, to whom 
was referred an investigation in relation to the disposition of 
the bodies of the pauper dead, and the means of surrendering 
the same, under Chapter 27 of the General Statutes, beg 
leave to submit the following 


REPORT. 


Your committee gave two public hearings, and visited the 
following places: the dissecting-rooms of the Harvard Medi- 
cal School, Mount Hope Cemetery, rooms of the City Under- 
taker, and the office of the Overseers of the Poor, and have 
ascertained the following facts : — 
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1st. That when the bodies of persons dying in our insti- 
tutions, requiring to be buried at the public expense, and 
not claimed by friends, are given up for the purpose 
described in the above statute, the Mayor and Aldermen 
have power to deliver such bodies, and have delegated this 
power to the City Clerk and City Registrar. The order to 
the City Clerk reads as follows : — 

“ Ordered, That permits be issued by the City Clerk, until 
otherwise ordered, to the surgeons of the Harvard Medical 
School to take the dead bodies of such persons dying at 
Deer Island or the House of Correction, the County Jail or 
City Hospital, as may be required to be buried at the public 
expense, provided that no such body shall be surrendered if 
the deceased person, during his last sickness, of his own 
accord, requested to be buried, —or if, within twenty-four 
hours after his death, any person claiming to be of kindred, 
or a friend to the deceased, and satisfying the proper author- 
ity thereof, shall require to have the body buried; or if such 
deceased person was a stranger or traveller, who suddenly 
died; and provided further that no such body shall be sur- 
rendered until some surgeon or other responsible party shall 
furnish the bond required by the second section of the twenty- 
seventh chapter of the General Statutes. 

“ Read twice and passed. 

“ Approved by the Mayor, Noy. 3, 1869.” 

But we find on investigation that the bodies of persons 
dying in other places than those named in the above order 
have been delivered, and to other parties than those specified. 

The record of the death is sent to the City Registrar. The 
manner of informing the physicians of the medical school of 
the occurrence of deaths, in order that their applications for 
the bodies might be made, we were unable to ascertain. 
That they are furnished with this information is a matter of 
fact; and they apply to the City Registrar, who gives a 
notice to the City Clerk of the fact that no friends have 
applied for the body. The physician then files a bond with 
the City Clerk, and he issues an order to the City Ragistrar, 
who delivers the body to the claimant under the bond. 

The body is then removed to the medical school by the 
City Undertaker, and is there dissected, students being 
allowed to take a fifth part for scientific purposes, upon the 
payment of two dollars. The remains are placed in a large 
box, each box containing the remains of three or four bodies, 
and the boxes are then taken to and buried in Mount Hope 
Cemetery, without a permit or any record showing who or 
what is buried therein. 

We find, on consultation with the City Solicitor, that, in 
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his opinion, the bond given by the physician is of no value 
whatever, as no one can sue upon it, there being no question 
of damages to the city or others; and if the provisions of 
the bond are not carried out nothing can be done to or with 
the person giving it. 

We fear that in many cases proper notification is not given 
to friends of persons dying in our institutions and elsewhere, 
and that in some of the city institutions a proper record of the 
names of friends or family is not kept. 

We find that the records of the names, and places of 
burial, of the pauper dead are not properly kept, as the 
custom prevails of placing two or more bodies in one grave, 
and there is no record of the position of the bodies, while 
the number of the grave may be ascertained by counting 
from certain points ; yet the position may not be determined. 

In view of the foregoing your committee most respectfully 
submit the following recommendations : — 

1. That persons having charge of any institution in which 
a person shall die, who is required to be buried at the public 
expense, shall notify any friend of the deceased, if known, 
and shall also send acopy of the notice to the City Registrar, 
who shall record upon the notice the time received, and if, 
after twenty-four hours thereafter, no friend or relative shall 
apply for the body, then, upon application, in conformity with 
the statutes, the same may be delivered up for purpose of an- 
atomical science. 

2. That any person receiving any such body shall keep 
and place upon the box, wherein the remains are deposited, 
the name of the person contained therein; and no box shall 
contain the remains of more than one person. 

8. That the Superintendent of Mount Hope Cemetery shall 
be required to have a correct record kept of the names of 
persons whose remains are buried in boxes in the manner 
aforesaid, with the number of grave and place of burial; and 
no box shall be received for interment unless the name of the 
person therein is furnished to the superintendent and a permit 
for the burial of the same is given. 

4. That the Superintendent of Mt. Hope Cemetery be re- 
quired to have each and every coffin of the city poor opened, 
excepting those containing the bodies of persons dying of 
contagious diseases, before interment ; and that he shall 
cause to be kept a record of the names and ages of such 
persons, and the number of grave at place of burial; and 
where more than one body is placed ina single grave to have 
recorded the relative positions thereof. 

5. That no body shall be delivered to any person who 
shall not grant the right to any member of the Board of 
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Aldermen to visit any dissecting-room where said body is to 
be used at any time, to see that the Jaw is complied with. 
The committee recommend the passage of the accompany- 
ing order. 
Respectfully submitted, 

ISAAC ROSNOSKY, 

C. J. SPENCELEY, 

JAMES A. McGEOUGH, 

PAUL H. KENDRICKEN. 


Ordered, That his Honor the Mayor be requested to 
petition the General Court, at its present session, for a 
repeal of Chapter 27 of the General Statutes, and the enact- 
ment of a substitute in accordance with the foregoing recom- 
mendations, together with a provision that the prosecution 
for a violation of the law shall be by indictment, the penal 
sum to be paid to the next of kin or legal representative of 
the deceased. 


The undersigned respectfully dissents from certain of the 
foregoing regulations, believing the legislation proposed to 
be inappropriate and unnecessary ; that the recommendations 
relating to bodies used for anatomical purposes are imprac- 
ticable and uncalled for, and also that requiring the opening 
of coffins at Mt. Hope Cemetery, and he further believes 
that cases of abuse do not exist. : 


CHARLES WHEELER. 


In Common Councin, Jan. 2, 1879. 


Referred to the next City Council and ordered to be 
printed. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


BENJAMIN POPE, 
President. 


In Boarp oF ALDERMEN, Jan. 4, 1879. 


Concurred. 
S. B. STEBBINS, 
Chairman. 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


FINAL PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


COMMON COUNCIL 


BeOuR bs Oey 


In Common CounciL, Jan. 2, 1879. 


Mr. Burke, seconded by Mr. McGaragle, offered the fol- 
lowing preamble and order (Mr. M. W. Richardson pre- 
siding) : — 

Wuereas, Benjamin Pope, Esq., President of the Common 
Council of the City of Boston for 1878, has, by his unfailing 
courtesy, his skill in the application of the principles of 
parliamentary law, and his able, impartial, and faithful dis- 
charge of all the duties of his office, greatly facilitated the 
despatch of business, and added to the comfort and pleasure 
of his fellow-members ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Council are due and are 
hereby tendered him, together with our wishes for a happy 
new year, and his long-continued health and prosperity. 

Said preamble and resolution were read twice and passed 
unanimously, the members present rising in their places and 
voting therefor. 

The President, having resumed the chair, made the sub- 
joined reply. 

On motion of Mr. Brawley, — 

Ordered, That the address of the President be printed 
and copies thereof be distributed to the members. 

Attest : 
WP: GREGG, 
Clerk of the Common Council. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT POPE. 


The President took the chair and said : — 

GENTLEMEN OF THE Common CounciL.— It is with no ordi- 
nary feelings of satisfaction that I receive the expression of 
confidence and regard which you have now placed upon 
record. During the time that I have had the honor to occupy 
this chair, I have received so many evidences of your kind 
feelings towards me that I feel justified in believing that the 
resolution which you have just passed has more than a mere 
formal significance. Carrying, as it does, such a conviction to 
my mind, I can assure you that it is not to be obliterated or 
forgotten through the remainder of that period of time which 
may be allotted to me. Deeply grateful have I felt for the 
honor which you have conferred upon me in placing me in this 
position, and I have never for a moment lost sight of its 
duties and responsibilities. Earnestly have I endeavored to 
keep myself qualified to meet the ever-changing and often 
unforseen questions which are continually liable to arise, 
with a due regard to the feclings of members, with justice to 
all, and with a proper appreciation of the public interests. 

That I have performed the duties of this office carefully 
and conscientiously and with the best of my ability, should 
he enough for me. That you are satisfied, and that you have 
so fully and unreservedly expressed yourselves to that effect, 
is more,— it is a crowning reward. 

In accordance with established custom, I will briefly call 
to mind some of the most important matters which have 
been brought to our attention, believing that a review of this 
kind, however dry and uninteresting, will have a tendency to 
satisfy ourselves, that while we have not signalized our ad- 
ministration by the consummation of avy magnificent schemes, 
we have given careful consideration to a great variety of 
subjects requiring the exercise of sound judgment and 
_ ability. 

This City Government entered upon the discharge of its 
duties under precisely the same conditions, which called 
imperatively for an economical administration of affairs, as 
that which immediately preceded it. Financial depression, 
stagnation in business, depleted incomes, in comparison with 
better times, making even the smallest expenses seem to be 
a burden, caused our fellow-citizens to look to us, as they did 
to our predecessors, to cut down expenses and to reduce tax- 
ation. This was no party-cry. It was a demand from the 
whole community, from the best men in both of the great 
political parties,— from men of every shade of opinion. The 
government of 1877 responded to it in the reduction of 
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salaries, and so far economizing in nearly all of the depart- 
ments as to effect a saving of more than half a million of 
dollars. It became our duty as well as theirs to pursue a 
similar policy in this respect, to economize wherever practi- 
cable, to resist every inclination to embark in expensive pro- 
jects not absolutely necessary. And I believe that it has 
been the earnest desire of every member of this government 
to do everything in his power to carry out this purpose. The 
result of the endeavors in this direction is partially shown 
by a comparison of the tax levy of this year with that of 
last year : — 


The tax levy of 1877 was . ; : . $9,169,747 89 
The tax levy of 1878 was . ; , » »8,241,545°$2 


Showing a reduction of c F ? \' 28928. 20258 
Including a reduction of the State tax of . 206,640 00 


It is encouraging to note that there has been a constant 
decrease in expenditure since 1874, when the tax levy was 
$12,629,946.78 — for the five years of 34,76; per cent. 

During the year but two loans have been authorized ; one 
of $600,000 to defray the expense of water and other 
damages and the remaining expenditures attending the ad- 
ditional water supply from Sudbury river. The other loan 
is one of $341,000 to pay for the Roxbury canal improve- 
ment. 

I think that we have reason to congratulate ourselves and 
the tax-paying citizens that we have done so little towards 
creating new debts, while the volume of debt is steadily 
diminishing under the operation of the Sinking Fund. 


Decrease of the debt during the year 1878 . $1,543,860 75 
Decrease of the debt less the means for pay- 
ing the same . é ; : ‘ A G10. 295 02 


It is pleasing to note the increasing feeling against the 
folly of municipal indebtedness, and the fallacy of supposing 
it to be the means of making posterity pay for the schemes 
of the present. If it were true it would not be just ; for each 
set of men, each government for the time being, each genera- 
tion has its own undertakings, its own necessities to provide 
for, its own burdens to carry. But it is not true that under 
the present system of loans for ten, twenty, or even thirty 
years, posterity or even our immediate successors are called 
upon to liquidate the debt; but it is those who are now upon 
the world’s stage that have to pay fifty to one hundred and 
fifty per cent. in interest, and, after all, pay the principal. 
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The interest being paid at present is drawn from the pockets 
of the tax-payers in this time of depression with greater 
reluctance and with more apparent hardship than would the 
debt itself in the more prosperous times when it was in- 
curred. 


Take from the amount raised by taxation . $8,241,545 82 
The interest payable this year. : . 2,448,580 00 


And the tax levy would have been, if we had 

no interest to pay, only . : : . $5,792,965 82 
Which would require a tax of only $932, on each $1,000 of 
property, instead of $12.80, which it is this year. 

Should no new debt be created, when the existing debt is 
paid it will be found that. Boston will be one of the lightest 
taxed cities in the country, considering all that is done for 
the comfort, protection, and convenience of its citizens. 

The fact that the State of New York is erecting a State 
House in Albany at an expense of $16,000,000 without in- 
curring a dollar of debt, but is raising the money by tax- 
ation from year to year as the work progresses, shows that 
great operations can be carried on, and thatthe tax-paying 
citizens can sustain such a burden without resorting to a 
loan. 

While we may look with satisfaction at the reduction of 
our debt, we must bear in mind that the reduction in 
valuation has been going on in a much larger proportion. 


From its highest point in 1874. ; . $798,755,050 
It has been reduced to : 3 P 1) GOO? eau 


The valuation of the present year being a 
shrinkage of ; ‘ : $168,327,850 
A little more than 21 per cent. 
During the year, in conformity with requests from the 
School Committee, the City Council has passed orders for 
the erection of two school-houses. One is situated on 
Cambridge street, in the Allston School. District, and 
is intended for a grammar-school. It will supply a want 
which has been manifest for several years. The land for 
this building wase purchased last year. The edifice 1s 
nearly completed, and will be ready for occupancy probably 
in March next, at a cost of $40,000. The other is for 
primary-school purposes, and is in process of erection on 
land previously owned by the city on Polk street, Charles- 
town, and will be finished in April, at a cost of $30,000. 
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The English High and Latin School building, the founda- 
tions of which were laid last fall and winter, is well advanced 
in its construction, the work being pushed forward with great 
energy. It is expected that it will be completed in Septem- 
ber, 1880. While the indications now are that the expense 
will be met by a sum within the appropriation, cut down, as 
it was, as low, to say the least, as prudence would admit, it 
must be remembered that the money appropriated, $865,000, 
does not include the expense of the furniture nor the heating 
and ventilating apparatus. 

The abatement of the nuisance caused by the Roxbury 
canal was the first important subject that engaged the at- 
tention of this City Government. It had already been urged 
upon our predecessors, and an act had been passed by the 
Legislature, under date of May 11, 1877, enabling the City 
of Boston to take the necessary steps. It had been com- 
mented upon in the plainest terms in the annual reports of 
the Board of Health, especially that of 1877. 

The Committee on Health of 1877 also fully set forth the 
extent of the nuisance, and proposed a plan for its abate- 
ment. This came before us as part of the unfinished busi- 
ness of last year. It was carefully considered for several 
months by the Committee on Improved Sewerage, to whom 
it was referred. This committee reported in June in favor 
of taking certain lands, filling the canal, and diverting the 
sewers emptying therein. After an earnest discussion ot 
several weeks, not upon the propriety of abating the nuis- 
ance so much as upon what was the most feasible plan at the 
least possible expense, pending which discussion this Coun- 
cil visited the locality, the plan proposed by the committee 
was adopted, the appropriation therefor being $341,000, tak- 
ing the objectionable form of a loan. After the work is 
completed the nuisance will be abated and the city will have 
a territory bounded by Harrison avenue, East Chester park, 
Swett and Northampton streets, and intersected by Albany 
street, and containing 231,565 feet. Besides this the inter- 
cepting sewer can take route through a portion of the 
improved territory, and the city saves the expense of 
maintaining the bridge on Albany street and the construction 
of a new bridge from East Chester park to Swett street. 
The work is progressing, furnishing employment to a large 
number of laborers with their horses. — * 

The laying out of East Chester park from Swett street to 
Boston street, at an expense of $59,271.01,—a project which, 
although long in contemplation, might well have been delayed 
for years, so far as its necessity as a strect is concerned,— 
became a subject of immediate importance when it was ad- 
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judged by the engineers and the Committee on Improved 
Sewerage to be the straightest, shortest, and most feasible 
route for the main intercepting sewer. The project was 
ably and earnestly debated, and the order laying out the 
street was passed Dec. 11th. When completed, the street will 
furnish a straight avenue one mile in length from Albany 
street to Dorchester Five Corners, and ultimately result in 
developing and improving a territory a great. portion of 
which is practically worthless. 

The improvement of Stony Brook, ordered by the City 
Government of last year, has made no progress. An unex- 
pected obstacle having presented itself, requiring legislative 
action to remove, no work has been done. ‘This delay is 
greatly to be regretted, considering the large amount of 
property to be benefited and the number of people to be 
relieved by the contemplated improvement. 

The subject of purchasing the Mercantile-wharf property, 
which has been so prominently before the City Government 
for the past four years, received early attention, and was 
disposed of by accepting the report of the committee that 
the purchase was inexpedient. 

The subject of the erection of a new Court House has been 
most earnestly pressed fora number of years. No proposi- 
tion yet advanced has been so fortunate as to secure that 
unanimity of feeling among such of our fellow-citizens as 
are interested in having first-class accommodations for the 
courts as to warrant this City Government in adopting it. 
The only plan before this branch of the City Council involved 
the erection of a Court House for criminal business in the 
jail-yard, continuing the civil business in the present build- 
ing. This plan was rejected, after having received favorable 
action in the Board of Aldermen. Other plans have since 
taken up the attention of the Aldermen, but no action has 
yet been agreed upon. 

_ The subject of laying out Eastern avenue from Congress- 

street bridge across land owned by Boston Wharf Company 
to that owned by the Boston & Albany Railroad Company, 
and the extension of a street across the tracks of the New 
York & New England Railroad Company is an important 
measure, utilizing Congress-street bridge, there having been 
no way of reaching itheretofore from South Boston. It will 
open a new avenué from South Boston, thus relieving Fed- 
eral street, already much crowded. This, receiving favora- 
ble action, here awaits the decision of the Court and Rail- 
road Commissioners on the right to cross the railroad at 
agrade. If the action of these tribunals proves friendly to 
the project, the city will be put to no expense beyond the 
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building of the street and the paying for the cost of filling 
the land as agreed upon in a contract entered imto in 1855, 
which the city is bound by whether the street is laid out or 
not. 

The question of maintaining the flagmen and gates at the 
crossing will be determined by the Court. 

Perhaps the most important measure of public policy 
which has been passed upon by this City Government is the 
establishment of the Police Commission. This matter was 
strongly urged upon the City Council in Mayor Cobb’s in- 
augural address in 1876, and was made the subject of a 
strong appeal by the present Mayor in his inaugural. It 
was brought directly to the attention of the Council in a 
report made by the Committee on Ordinances, to whom was 
referred so much of the Mayor’s address as related to the 
administration of police and the issuing of licenses. This 
committee reported an order requesting the Mayor to peti- 
tion the Legislature for the passage of an act authorizing the 
City Council to establish a Board of Police Commissioners, 
with powers in relation to the administration of police and 
issuing of licenses. After a long and spirited debate, in 
which a determined opposition was manifested, the order 

ras passed by a small majority. 

The Legislature passed an act establishing the commis- 
sion; empowering the Mayor to appoint the commissioners 
with the concurrence of the City Council; also giving the 
Mayor power to remove any one of them at any time for 
cause, which also can be done by a two-thirds yea-and-nay 
vote of the City Council. The commissioners have been 
appointed ; they have reorganized the police force, discharg- 
ing a considerable Wimiberits accepting the resignation of 
others, placing quite a number upon pensions who, from the 
infirmities of age or injuries received in the discharge of 
their duty, and from long and meritorious service, were en- 
titled to recognition. These changes have been made for 
what the commissioners believe to be the public interest, with 
a view of increasing the efficiency of the force. Many new 
appointments have been made, being selections from a large 
number of applicants, their qualifications being carefully 
scrutinized. 

The new system is now iv the full tide of experiment. 
By its works it will be judged. And it is hoped that it will 
be thus judged, without influence from any one’s prejudice 
for or against this or any other commission. 

Of important public works in progress during this muni- 
cipal year may be noted the Mystic Valley sewer, which has 
been completed; the new supply of water nearly finished ; 
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the rebuilding of the Dartmouth-street bridge, under the 
charge of the Committee on Paving of the Board of Alder- 
men, and for which $75,000 was appropriated, is in progress 
and approaches completion. $50,000 have been spent in 
filling portions of the Back Bay park. 

Several sections of the great work of the improved sys- 
tem of sewerage have been built; others are in progress or 
are under contract. The subjects of a new Court House 
and the widening of Commercial street have been referred 
to the next City Government. 

Such are the most important matters which have been be- 
fore us. They have been considered with wisdom, honesty, 
and deliberation. In the debates which have taken place, 
the manner in which the various topics have been treated has 
been marked by an ability, fairness, and courtesy equal at 
least to any Council which has preceded this. Although 
some of the discussions have been warm, spirited, and earn- 
est, they have been without personality, and have in no way 
led towards any disturbance of the good feeling which should 
exist among the members of a body like this. The fact that 
so many of our number are about to leave the service of the 
city — some forty in all — some of whom have been on what, 
for the time being, are most important committees, leads me 
to express the regret which others have given voice to be- 
fore, that changes are so frequent in the City Council. 

In the opportunities which one year’s service affords, but 
few men can afford the time and study which are necessary 
to so master the working of this City Government as to be 
able to act from their own knowledge, upon many of the mat- 
ters which have to be settled here, with entire satisfaction to 
their own consciences. And for one year’s service merely 
there is not that encouragement for a man to put forth that 
effort to acquire the necessary information that there would 
be for a service of two or three years, nor is there, I would 
add, so much expected of him by his constituents. 

I would mention, for example, that none of the committee 
having in charge the most important work now in course of 
construction, and in my opinion requiring the exercise of 
more sound judgment than any ever undertaken by the city, 
—none of that committee on the part of this Council return 
to the service of the city, which thus loses their services and 
experience ; a loss which will take some time for the ablest 
of their successors to make good. 

It is true that, practically, the term of service is now, on 
account of numbers being reélected, between two nnd three 
years on the average, but it appears to me an expressed cer- 
tainty with regard to the time for which a member was to 
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serve would give him a sense of responsibility, leading to 
better results than under the present system. 

Mr. James H. Danforth, a member of this Council from 
Ward 10, resigned April 9th, having received an appointment 
in the United States Custom House. At a special election 
held May 2d, Mr. Charles Wheeler was chosen to fill the 
vacancy. Otherwise, by the blessing of God, there has been 
no changes, and we meet here for the last time in undimin- 
ished numbers. 

And now that we are about to separate, I feel that I cannot 
leave this place without renewing the acknowledgments to 
which I gave expression last year in speaking of the excel- 
lent Clerk of this Council, Mr. Gregg. I trust that he may 
long be spared to impart to my successors that knowledge of 
parliamentary rules and municipal usages, which my prede- 
cessors as well as myself have found like a ready-reference 
book, so easily accessible and so willingly opened. 

Of the City Messenger, Mr. Peters, I know that I echo 
your sentiments when I say that I cannot speak too highly 
in praise of the manner in which he has performed his ardu- 
ous duties. To him and his assistants, as well as to the As- 
sistant Clerk, I tender my thanks for the efficient, unobtru- 
sive, and obliging way in which they have ministered to my 
own comfort and convenience as well us to those of every 
member of this Council. 

To the gentlemen representing the press and who have 
been so continually with us during the last three years that I 
have had the honor to be in this Council in the capacity of 
reporter as almost to seem to be members of this body, if 
express my acknowledgments for the able and discreet man- 
ner in which they have exercised their privileges. 

And now, gentlemen, having sat in this chair and stood 
in this place at every meeting of this Council for the past 
two years, face to face with you, until it has become from 
force of habit, almost a second nature to me, while a feeling 
of regret seizes upon me when I know that it is for the last 
time, I feel, too, that we have come to respect and esteem each 
other, and that a friendship has arisen between us that shall 
last while life shall last. I feel, too, that when we recur to 
the events of the year that is now ended, it will be with 
pleasant memories. It will be with feelings of pride that 
we can reflect that with honesty of purpose and integrity of 
heart we have borne our share in maintaining a safe, conser- 
vative, and economical City Government in a manner satis- 
factory to our own consciences and to our constituents. 


apr ? 5 ven 
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CITY OF BOSTON. 


FINAL PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


BOARD OF ALDERMEN, 


Ix Boarp or ALDERMEN, Jan. 4, 1879. 


After the business of the Board had been accom- 
plished, Alderman Harris spoke as follows: — 


It becomes my pleasant duty to offer the following resolu- 
tion : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board of Aldermen of the City of 
Boston for the year 1878 are due and are hereby tendered to its chair- 
man, S. B. STEBBINS, Esq., for the faithful, able, and impartial manner 


in which he has presided over the deliberations of the Board during the 
past year; together with our wishes for his future health and prosperity. 


The resolve was read by the City Clerk and put 
upon its passage. 


Alderman HARRIS said: — 


Mr. CuerK, —I have submitted this resolution, believing, 
that it expresses fully the sentiments of the Board, and our 
honest and sincere convictions. We have witnessed the 
familiarity of our chairman with every measure that affected 
the city, his fidelity and his readiness to communicate in- 
formation to the Board. JI am glad that the people have de- 
manded his services for the ensuing year, aud I extend to 
him my best wishes. Our relations have been so pleasant 
that sadness steals in upon us at the thought that this is our 
last meeting. But itis my hope that Boston may always 
secure as disinterested and faithful a Board of Aldermen as 
‘the one now about to separate. Of my associates I usk 
their pardon and forgiveness if, by any word spoken or deed 
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done, I have incurred their displeasure. In debate we all 
sometimes make use of thoughtless expressions, but be as- 
sured I part with you all as my cherished friends. I move the 
adoption of the resolution. 

Alderman Gump—I am glad that this resolution has 
been offered, although this action was decided upon almost 
at the last moment, from the fact that the chairman has really 
shrunk from anything that might seem like ostentation or 
parade as connected with himself. But this I regard, as 
does the alderman who offered the resolution, a simple act of 
justice. It seems to me that where a gentleman is called 
upon to preside over a body like this, when the responsibil- 
ities of the position are considered, his services should be 
acknowledged by what might be rightly called the poor 
tribute of a vote of thanks. I know it is considered some- 
what conventional, and a regular form through which a body 
like this is expected to go, but certainly it is divested of a 
great deal of that character to-day, and the resolution is but 
a hearty expression of the earnest sentiments of every mem- 
ber of this Board. Every one who has sat here during the 
year past knows by his own experience and will appreciate 
the sacrifice that must be made by the gentleman who 
occupies the honorary position of chairman. ‘There are 
opportunities when he might distinguish himself in debate, 
which necessarily he is obliged to forego from the position 
he occupies. Then, again, the presiding officer of any legis- 
lative body as important as this requires a system of constant 
watchfulness that must keep his mind constantly upon the 
qui vive, as it were. He must never lose his self-possession 
whatever question comes up for decision, and must at all times 
be ready to render decisions in a perfectly fair and unpreju- 
diced manner. The demand upon the chairman’s time must 
be appreciated by every one who has served here as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen, for of course the time de- 
-manded of him is far greater than that of any other member. 
The industry of the gentleman who has presided over us this 
year has been indefatigable, and I may say from my, per- 
haps, somewhat limited practical knowledge, I have not seen 
it surpassed. His industry has been self-evident to all of us. 
As regards our personal friendship toward him, he knows 
from actual contract with us that it is more than could be 
expressed in any mere formal resolutions. And I now desire 
to state what I feel confident will be indorsed by this Board 
as regards the personal and official relations of its members 
to each other, and such relations have never in a single 
instance been marred by rancor or animosity even in the 
sharp difference of opinion expressed in ardent debate. 
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Interested partisans found but a single instance to take 
advantage of, and endeavor to magnify into bitterness, but 
without success. The spirit of amity and cordial relation has 
not been disturbed. 

In conclusion, let me express individually that I shall ever 
consider it a high honor to have served in a body that has so 
honorable a record as the Board of Aldermen of 1878, under 
the mayoralty of Hon. Henry L. Prerce. Mr. Chairman, 
in expressing my acknowledgments, I feel that I convey, 
however crude may be the style, the hearty wishes of all my 
honored associates toward the gentleman who has so faith- 
fully and thoroughly served as chairman. I know his asso- 
ciates take leave of him with regret, but with the knowledge 
that with his presence here next year there will be an 
additional strength toward good government. . 


The resolution was passed unanimously by a 
rising vote. 


The Chairman said: — 


The sentiments of good-will conveyed in the resolutions 
adopted by the Board express the uniform kindness and 
courtesy which I have received from every member during 
the year now closing. 

The duties and responsibilities devolving upon a municipal 
legislative body are always delicate and difficult to perform 
to the entire satisfaction of the people, and especially so 
during a period of retrenchment in expenditure. 

In surrendering the trust committed to their charge, 
the members of this Board may refer with pride to the 
record made and invite the impartial judgment of their fellow- 
citizens upon the labors of the year. 

Our term of service has been saddened by the death of an 
esteemed associate, and the sickness and absence of the 
members from Roxbury and South Boston. The heartfelt 
sympathy and cordial greetings of the season I will, in your 
behalf, extend to Alderman Wurrown, in his enforced absence 
and wanderings in more favorable climes for the restoration 
of his health. 

In your behalf I recognize the faithful services of the City 
Clerk and other officers of the government. Accept my 
grateful acknowledgments for your expression of regard, 
and may the friendships here formed continue through life. 

Alderman Wuippen — The business of the Board having 
been concluded, I now move that a committee be appointed 
to wait upon his Honor the Mayor and ask if he has any 

urther communication to present to the Board. 
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The motion was adopted, and Alderman WHIDDEN 
was appointed to perform the duty. 


The Mayor entered the chamber soon after, took 
the chair and said: — 
Gentlemen of the Board of Aldermen, — 


In response to the message which I have just received from 
you, I am here to say that there is no business in the Execu- 
tive Department which requires your action, and I have no 
official communication to make. Iam here to meet you for 
the last time. Permit me to congratulate you upon the hon- 
orable record you have made during this municipal year. 
The small amount of unfinished business referred to the next 
City Government attests the industry and fidelity with which 
you have performed your duties. I shall not attempt to re- 
view the work of the present City Government. It has be- 
come a part of the history of Boston. All its acts are clearly 
and fully written in the public records, where every citizen 
may examine them and judge for himself. I am sincerely 
grateful to you for the kindness, courtesy, and confidence 
which you have always manifested toward me, and I wish 
you all a happy and a prosperous future. 


At the conclusion of the Mayor’s remarks, Alder- 
man GuILD offered the following : — 
Ordered, That the remarks of His Honor the Mayor and of the 


Chairman of this Board, together with the final proceedings of this 
meeting, be printed for the use of the City Governments 


Passed. 
On motion of Alderman Vis, the Board ad- 
journed sine die. 


Attest : 


S. F. McCLEARY, 
City Clerk. 
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Since the reorganization of the School Board 
much has been done outside the usual routine work 
of the committee, and to some of this it seems proper 
to give especial attention. 

Our school system is partly the product of. differ- 
ent committees, often acting under the impulse of an 
existing exigency, and therefore not always careful 
to give unity and completeness to the whole. It has, 
indeed, had the advantage of being a growth, — the 
result of experience, — rather than a mere mechani- 
cal structure, founded only upon theory; and it is 
doubtless this fact which has given it much of its 
efficiency. Its shortcomings have not arisen so much 
from false theories of education as from imperfect 
development. 

There was, to be sure, a systematic gradation of 
our Primary and Grammar Schools; but here the sys- 
tem ended. There was no adjustment of the relative 
classes of the Grammar and the High Schools. Add 
to this the results of recent annexation which has 
given us a large number of Primary and Grammar 
Schools, and five new High Schools, each differing in 
many respects from every other, and it will be seen 
that no little thought and labor were required to re- 
duce them to a general system. 
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The difficulty was especially great in reference to 
the High Schools, independent in their origin, and 
having programmes and methods that differed ma- 
terially from one another. Experience had shown 
that three years was quite as long as most of the 
pupils that enter our High Schools could be induced 
to remain; and yet there were a few in each of them 
who were desirous of taking an advanced course. 
How this want could be met in the most economical 
way, and at the same time so as to give the best re- 
sults, became a question of much interest. An ad- 
vanced course in each school, with suitable teachers 
and ample chemical and philosophical apparatus, 
would involve much expense; and the number of 
advanced pupils in several of the schools would nec- 
essarily be very small. 

By limiting the advanced course to the English 
and Girls’ High Schools in the city proper, open to 
pupils who have completed the three years’ course in 
any of the High Schools, a great saving would be 
made in the purchase of apparatus, and the commit- 
tee would be enabled to employ specialists in some 
of the most important departments of high-school 
instruction. This change, however, would require a 
complete revision of the three years’ preparatory 
course, and render necessary a uniform course of 
study. Whoever knows the difficulty of effecting a 
change which involves so many prejudices and real 
or supposed conflicting interests will see at once that 
only by long and patient inquiry and persistent labor 
was it possible to reconcile existing differences, with- 
out encountering obstacles hard to overcome. By 
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the aid, however, of the Supervisors, and the coopera- 
tion of the principals of the several High Schools, a 
uniform course has been prepared, and is now in op- 
eration throughout the city. And although the 
course is so broad and the choice of studies so free, 
that the distinctive character of each school has been 
in great part preserved, yet unity has been given to 
the plan and means of instruction, and the High 
Schools have been organized into one system. 

The difficulty was not so great in bringing the 
Primary and Grammar Schools of the annexed districts 
into harmony with those of the city proper, and what- 
ever differences existed have been reconciled, or are 
in the process of reconciliation, without a resort to 
any radical changes. 


GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL. 


Another question which has excited much interest, 
and elicited much discussion, is that of furnishing 
girls with suitable means of preparation to enter the 
colleges that are now open to them. From the first 
there appears to have been a willingness, on the part 
of the Board, to supply what was needed, and a de- 
termination to show no partiality to either sex. ‘The 
question, however, was one of considerable difficulty, 
involving, as many supposed, questions on which 
there ig a diversity of opinion, not only in the Board, 
but in the community. After several hearings before 
the High School Committee, when the several methods 
recommended had been ably and very fully discussed, 
the committee recommended the establishment of a 
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Girls’ Latin School. The recommendation, after — 
some discussion in the Board, was adopted, and the 
order to establish such a school was passed. 

By this act the School Board removed the stigma 
which had sometimes been cast upon Boston, of pro- 
viding for boys what it denied- to girls. That this 
reproach was not wholly deserved is shown by the 
fact that a Normal School, open to girls exclusively, 
had been established by the Board. And, whatever 
partiality may, in the past, have been shown to boys, 
we are now making amends by furnishing girls with 
advantages equal to those of boys in preparing to 
enter college. 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS. 


The last Annual Report, after referring to “im- 
portant changes in the administration,” consequent 
upon the “reconstitution of the School Committee,” 
and the establishment of a Board of Supervisors, ex- 
presses the opinion of the committee that “Boston 
will, in the course of time, know what the condition 
of her schools is, as she has never before known it.” 
The fact was stated by the Superintendent many 
years ago, that “the School Board does not possess 
authoritative and reliable information in respect to 
the standing of a single class in any one school in 
the system, from the lowest Primary Schools to the 
graduating classes in the High Schools.” In the same 
report he says that “ more adequate provisions for the 
- examining and the testing of the qualifications of 
teachers is needed;” adding that he knew of “no 
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large city in this country, or any other, where the 
provisions for examining teachers are so inade- 
quate.” 

It was, perhaps, chiefly to remedy these two evils 

that the new organization was effected. It was to 
supply the missing link in our system of schools. 
By making the masters principals not only of the 
Grammar but also of the Primary Schools, provision 
was made for “class examinations,” “to ascertain 
their progress and to determine the rank of the 
pupils,” and also for promotion from one class to 
another in the same school. 
- For transfer from the Grammar to the High 
Schools, however, there was no “authority indepen- 
dent of the grade from which the transfer was made, 
and also independent of the grade to which the 
transfer was made,” except the School Committee; 
and almost as a matter of course it fell into the 
hands of one or the other of the parties interested. 
The Board of Supervisors has supplied this want, 
and we now have the means of conducting a uniform 
examination for graduation from the Grammar and 
High Schools independent of the masters, except as 
advisory assistants, rendering “all the diplomas of 
the same grade” of a uniform value. 

But, perhaps, the most important part of the 
school examinations by the new element in the 
Board is the “examination of schools in elasses, 
with reference mainly to the merit and standing of 
the teachers.” The number of teachers in the city 
is so great that it is manifestly impossible for the 
Superintendent to visit them all, much less to inspect 
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and examine all the schools, so as to be able to 
report upon the ability and success of each teacher. 
In this respect the reports of the several Supervisors, 
open to the inspection of the members of the Board, 
especially when supplemented by such information as 
some one or more of the Supervisors can give, are of 
the greatest value as data for the committee at the 
annual election of teachers. 


EXAMINATION AND APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS. 


The second want of our schools, so forcibly stated 
by the Superintendent, was the want of adequate 
provision for the examination of teachers. 

One of the most important rules of the new Board, 
and to which they have most inflexibly adhered, is the 
requirement of a certificate of qualification, based on 
examination, to render a candidate eligible for service 
as a teacher. | 

The appointment of teachers heretofore “ without 
careful consideration of their qualifications,” in the 
language of the last Annual Report, “was an evil 
which had begun to show its disastrous effects by un- 
mistakable signs.” It was in vain that masters, who 
are held responsible for the whole school, protested 
against it as an act of injustice. The solicitation of 
friends was often so importunate, and accompanied by 
such appeals, that justice, not only to the masters but 
to a whole class of pupils, was often sacrificed to a 
desire, in itself laudable, to furnish a means of liveli- 
hood to a worthy and unfortunate person entirely 
incompetent to perform the duties of a teacher. 
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There were not wanting those who had come to 
consider our schools as a kind of eleemosynary insti- 
tutions for the support of a class that would shrink 
from dependence upon ordinary means of charity. 
A certain kind of nepotism had come to be recognized 
as legitimate in the supply of teachers to our schools, 
and the result of it was that not a few were employed 
and paid by the city who never should have been ap- 
pointed. While sympathizing with the kind feelings 
which often prompted such action, we must protest 
against the sacrifice of the pupils who have been the 
victims of this incompetency. 

The present method of making appointments has 
put an end to this evil, and the short period of two 
years has furnished “ unmistakable signs ” that it will 
give a better educated and more cultivated class of 
teachers. 

The influence of the Normal School is felt in the 
same direction. ‘The requirements for graduation 
from it are fully equal to those made of candidates 
coming from other quarters for examination; and, 
while it does not follow that every one whose literary 
qualifications are sufficient, will make a successful 
teacher, it is certain that one cannot be successful, in 
any great degree, who lacks the essentials of a good 
education. | 

But, while we may congratulate ourselves upon 
having entered upon a plan that promises to do much 
to improve the instruction and elevate the character 
of our schools, the tgansition may be, and probably is, 
accompanied with some temporary inconveniences. 
The Normal School is yet a young institution, and 
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most of its graduates have had comparatively little 
experience; while many of the better class of candi- 
dates examined by the Board of Supervisors are en- 
gaged in teaching elsewhere, and so not available 
except as permanent teachers. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not strange that substitutes who have 
had experience, and who may be depended on to take 
difficult classes for a few days, are scarce now, as in- 
deed they have always been. ‘This, however, is an 
evil which is becoming less and less, as our Normal 
graduates are getting experience, and our candidates 
from examination are becoming more numerous; and 
it does not seem desirable, in order to remedy a tem- 
porary inconvenience, to go back to the system of ap- 
pointing substitutes who can only — in school phrase 
— “hold a class,” while they are incompetent to teach. 

Objection has been made by some that the candidates 
who present themselves for examination are not gen- 
erally those who have had the most successful experi-- 
ence, but rather those who, having but recently grad- 
uated, are more fresh in the studies by which their 
literary qualifications are tested. This may be true, 
to some extent, in the general examinations, though a 
successful experience has been an important factor in 
the decisions of the Board of Supervisors, and has 
been counted an offset to many minor deficiencies. 
The 87th section of the Rules, however, especially 
provides for the examination of candidates selected by 
the masters, when it is thought desirable by the Di- 
vision Committees. This rule has already given us a 
number of teachers, both in our High and Grammar 
Schools, and in no case has the candidate thus brought 
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forward been denied a certificate by the Board of 
Supervisors. This would seem to prove that it is not 
true that only candidates fresh from their studies can 
hope to pass the examinations successfully. 

Objection has also been made that the list of studies 
on which candidates are examined is unreasonably 
extensive. This we should consider a valid objection, 
if proficiency were required in all. In some respects, 
however, this is favorable for the candidates. It gives 
every one a chance to tell what he knows on those 
subjects with which he is familiar, while a narrower 
range might exclude those with which he is best ac- 
quainted. Of course a candidate should be required 
to pass a good examination on the several subjects to 
be taught. In addition, sufficient proficiency in some 
department of learning should be shown, to satisfy 
the examiners that he is possessed of scholarly tastes 
and habits, or at least has knowledge beyond the bare 
routine laid down for an ordinary class in our Gram- 
mar Schools. 

The schools of this city, as well as in many other 
cities and towns, are graded in accordance with the 
acquirements of the pupils. Among other objections 
which have been made to this system is, that the 
evil of “cramming” exists. 

A graded system, of course, requires a uniform 
programme; and the promotions from class to class, 
and from the Grammar to the High Schools, are 
generally determined, to a considerable extent, by 
written examinations. 

Until 1845 the examinations for promotion to the 
High Schools had been conducted orally. In July 
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of that year, the first written examination was made, 
the results of which were not regarded as creditable 
to the Boston schools. 

From that time the written examination has been 
the chief, and in many cases the only, test of qualifi- 
cation for promotion. A marked result, which might 
have been anticipated, has been, that, in many 
schools, instruction has been limited too exclusively 
to the specific requirements of the programme, — a 
definite answer, duly labelled, being prepared, if 
possible, for every question that could fairly be an- 
ticipated. This, perhaps, at first, manifested itself 
in narrow and more technical teaching. Moreover, 
with the introduction of new studies, like drawing 
and music, and more exacting requirements for pro- 
motion or graduation, it is not surprising that there 
should be complaints of “cramming,” and it is not 
unlikely that our schools, in common with others, and 
with our colleges, may sometimes have been faulty in 
this regard. 

Most, if not all, of this excess of work, however, 
must be attributed to the lack of adaptation of 
the present programme of studies to the present 
condition of our schools, and cannot properly be 
charged to the new system of examinations. The 
tendency of these examinations is rather to broaden 
instruction. The results of the inspections which the 
Supervisors are making in their daily visits to the 
schools are quite as important an element in the stand- 
ing of a school and its several teachers as the results 
of any written examinations. 

But it has been felt for some time that a revision 


, 
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of the present course of study was greatly needed, 
and it has been one of the most important duties 
specially laid upon the Board of Supervisors to con- 
sider this subject and report such changes as they 
may think advisable. This work, demanding much 
thought, investigation, and mature consideration, is 
not one to be lightly or hastily dealt with, and until 
such changes are recommended and adopted, consci- 
entious teachers have no choice but to do their best 
to conform to the present requisitions. And the Su- 
pervisors, though in no way responsible for their 
existence, have felt equally bound to arrange their 
examinations with reference to them. | 

Although we deprecate whatever evils may exist in 
carrying out the programme of studies, we are still of 
the opinion that the present supervision and methods 
of examination in our schools, with the influence of the 
Normal School, and the Supervisors’ examination for 
certificates, in giving us better and more thoroughly 
trained instructors, are exerting a strong counteract- 
ing influence, which cannot but result in broader and 
more intelligent methods of instruction. And with 
these, acting on an improved course of study, we may 
fairly hope that before long, “cramming” may be a 
thing of the past, of which our schools contain no 
suggestion. 


WORK OF SUPERVISORS. 


As no provision is made, by our Rules and Regu- 
lations, for regular reports to the Board from the 
Board of Supervisors other than those contained in 
their records, which are open only to the inspection 
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of members of the Board, it seems proper that this 
report should give at least a brief summary of the 
work performed by this new element in our system 
of school inspection, which is naturally the object of 
so much attention and interest. The following is 
only an outline of the work accomplished either by 
the Supervisors or the Board of Supervisors since 
their appointment: —— 

First. Examination of 410 candidates for posi- 
tions as teachers, 275 of whom have received certifi- 
cates of qualifications, while 18 have been credited 
with a partial examination, — that is, with one satis- 
factory in certain branches, and which may be 
completed hereafter. 

Second. Special examinations, in accordance with 
the provision in the Rules (Sect. 87), of 8 candi- 
dates, all of whom have passed. These examinations 
have been of the same character as the regular 
examinations, quite equal in difficulty, and have 
been taken by persons experienced in teaching, and 
selected as specially fitted for different positions. 

Third. Uniform examinations of the graduating 
classes of the Grammar and High Schools, part in 
January and part in June, involving a considerable 
amount of labor in the preparation of questions, ete. 

Fourth. Uniform examination in June of those 
classes in the High School where the uniform course ' 
of study had been begun, rendering such examina- 
tion possible. 

Fifth. Examination of the graduating class of 
the Latin School. 
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Siath. Examinations and monthly reports upon 
the Hvening Schools. 

Seventh. Revision and completion of the course of 
study for the Latin School: a work of great value, 
and one requiring much time and labor. 

Highth. Preparation of a uniform course of study 
for the High Schools, which has been adopted, and is 
in use throughout the city. 

Ninth. Careful examination and consideration of 
the course of study for the Grammar and Primary 
Schools. The report upon this will be ready soon. 

Tenth. The making of nearly 5,000 visits to 
separate class-rooms and teachers, for the purposes 
of inspection and oral examination. 

Eleventh. The recording of the results of these 
visits, with judgment of every teacher and class with 
respect to teaching ability, mode of government, con- 
duct of class, results of examination, ventilation and 
condition of rooms, etc.,—made in January, and 
again more fully in June. 

The influence of this personal examination and in- 
spection was soon felt, as was shown by the improve- 
ment in methods of teaching, and many of our best 
teachers are very warm in expressing their sense of 
help and inspiration obtained from them. 

Twelfth. If to these be added a great variety of 
work referred to the Supervisors by different com- 
mittees of the Board,— which for various reasons 
cannot be spoken of in detail, —we have a still incom- 
plete list of the labors accomplished by them. 

Perhaps only those conversant with the working 
of our schools can be aware of the difficulties in- 
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volved in arranging the details of any plan which 
affects them all, and consequently can fully appreciate 
the great amount of time, thought, and hard work, 
which are covered by the foregoing short account, 
or can understand the great value of the services thus 
rendered. But all who are familiar with these 
thing's will realize that the Supervisors have been at 
least a very hard-working body of officials; and 
those who with unprejudiced eyes have most carefully 
watched the results of their work will, we are sure, 
be the most ready to acknowledge the good already 
accomplished by them, and to believe that still greater 
is to come. 

The plan upon which the Supervisors have been 
working, although probably different from that which 


would have first suggested itself to most members of 


the Board, gives us the great advantage of several 
and distinct judgments upon the work and merits of 
each teacher. If the schools were divided into 
groups, each subject, from lowest primary to highest 
grammar class, to the supervision of only one person, 
we should naturally feel some reluctance to accepting 
an unfavorable verdict; at least, in any case as not 
sufficiently supported. By the present arrangement, 
this difficulty is obviated; and we have every facility 
for obtaining a fairly balanced, and consequently just 
estimate in every class. 

This plan also, by which each Supervisor, while 
having charge generally of a group of schools, has 
the oversight of some study or group of studies 
through all the schools, has another great advantage. 
Though it may not so rapidly give definite results, 
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which can be readily recorded and tabulated, it must 
ultimately give not only these, but with them infor- 
mation, and a uniform judgment on the working of 
our system of instruction throughout the city, and of 
the adaptation of one part to another, which will be 
of the greatest and most permanent value. For it is 
not merely a knowledge of the standing of individual 
schools and teachers to-day that we crave; but with 
this such information as shall lead to steady advance ~ 
and. improvement in our system of instruction, and in 
the efficiency of our schools. 

It seems but just and reasonable, therefore, that the 
present method of supervision, which is somewhat 
novel to us, shall be allowed a full and thorough trial, 
and that all unfavorable judgment upon it shall be 
suspended till it has had ample time to prove its 
worth. 

FREE BOOKS. 3 


The cost of furnishing books for indigent children 
. for the financial year 1876 and 1877 was $49,637.72. 

This item of expense is increasing every year. 
Considering the large annual expense involved, the 
system now in use is very unsatisfactory in its opera- 
tion. It is unequal in its bearing upon the people. 
Many parents whose circumstances are such as to 
entitle them to free books for their children feel 
obliged to purchase them rather than to receive them 
as a charity, while, on the other hand, many who are 
abundantly able to purchase them refuse to do so. 
Moreover, the present plan is a cause of great loss of 
time in the schools, and a source of great annoyance to 
teachers, parents, and scholars. 
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The only feasible way to remedy the evils com- 
plained of is to furnish free books to all the pupils. 
We see no reason why the books, as well as the 
tuition and apparatus, should not be furnished at the 
public expense. The experience of other cities and 
towns has shown that this can be done, after the first 
year, at but little, if any, more expense than under 
the present system. This subject has been referred 
to frequently, during the last ten years, in reports 
and documents of the School Board. The Superin- 
tendent, in his report of September, 1868, after clearly 
stating the inequalities, loss of time, and demoralizing - 
effects of the present system, concluded his remarks 
on the subject as follows: “ These considerations, and 
‘others which I have not space now to enumerate, 
have satisfied me that instead of furnishing a part of 
the children in the schools, as we now do, with books, 
it would be better to furnish all, and thus make our 
schools wholly free in reality as they are in name. 
The experiment has been tried in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other cities, and it has 
been found to work well.” 

It is earnestly hoped that the experiment of pro- 
viding free books to all the pupils, of at least one 
_ grade of schools, will be tried the coming year. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


A change in the arrangement of the sessions of the 
Grammar and Primary Schools has been made during 
the past year. There are now two sessions on five 
days of the week and none on Saturday. 
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As this plan, which must be regarded in the light 
of an experiment, has been in operation only since 
the beginning of the school-year, it has not yet had time, 
perhaps, to show whether it is an improvement on the 
former arrangement, which gave a half holiday in the 
middle of the week. It would seem wise, before the 
close of the year, for the Board to obtain information 
as to the working of the new system, especially as 
bearing upon the younger classes, from those who 
have had the best opportunity of judging of its 
effects, — the teachers and the parents. 


THE BOARD MADE A CORPORATION. 


The School Committee has this year been made a 
corporate body, as will be seen by the following act 
passed by the Legislature of 1877: — 


CHaPTer 53. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
In the Year One Thousand Hight Hundred and Seventy-seven. 


AN ACT to Incorrorate THE Boston ScHooL COMMITTEE. 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in Gen- 
eral Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, as. 
follows : — 


Srection 1. The School Committee of the City of Boston, for 
the time being, is hereby made a corporation by the name of 
‘¢The School Committee of the City of Boston,” and said com- 
mittee and its successors in office, elected according to law in said 
city, shall continue a body corporate for the purposes hereinafter 
set forth, with all the powers and privileges, and subject to all the 
duties, restrictions, and liabilities set forth in all general laws, 
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which now are or may hereafter be in force, relating to such . 
corporations. 

Sect. 2. Said corporation shall have authority to receive and 
hold all sums of money, and real and personal estate, not exceed- 
ing, in the aggregate, the value of two hundred thousand dollars, 
which money may be given, granted, bequeathed, or devised to it, 
for the benefit of the teachers in the public schools of the City of 
Boston, or their families, requiring charitable assistance, or for 
the benefit of any persons, or the families of any persons, who 
have formerly been such teachers, requiring charitable assistance. 
It shall have power to manage and dispose of the same, according 
to its best discretion, and to execute any and all trusts, according 
to the tenor thereof, which may be created for the purposes afore- 
said. 

Srct. 38. Said corporation shall likewise be entitled to receive 
from the members of the School Committee, within the present 
limits of that part of the City of Boston which was formerly the 
City of Charlestown, the fund known as the Charlestown School 
Trust Fund, and shall hereafter manage said fund, and disburse the 
income thereof within the limits of the former City of Charles- 
town, according to the tenor of the instruments creating gaid 
trust. 


Nothing has yet been done towards the formation 
of a teachers’ fund, as is contemplated in Section 2 
of the above act. Undoubtedly steps will be taken 
next year, in codperation with the teachers, to carry 
out the project of establishing a fund for retired or 
disabled teachers. 

By Section 3 of the act the School Committee are 
made the Trustees of the Charlestown Free Schools, 
and are authorized to disburse the income of the fund 
known as the Charlestown School Trust Fund among 
the schools within the limits of the former city of 
Charlestown. 
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In this connection we desire toexpress the opinion, 
that convenience and propriety would seem to require 
that other school funds, the incomes of which are 
devoted to various school purposes, should be man- 
aged by the School Committee in its corporate 
capacity. 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


In recognition of what appeared to be a general 
demand for the reduction of salaries in all depart- 
ments of the City Government, the Committee on 
Salaries, in their annual report to the Board, proposed 
a moderate reduction of the salaries of instructors. 

The report of the committee was adopted by the 
Board, and the reduction went into effect on the first 
of September. 

The aggregate reduction was $82,303, an average 
of about 74 per cent. 

The following table shows the present salaries 
compared with those of the previous year: — 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Head-Masters — 


Present Salary. Former Salary. 
First year . “ : fs . $3,300 00 $3,500 00 
Second year ; i ; : 3,780 00 4,000 00 
Masters — 
First year . ; ; ; : 2,700 00 2,800 00 
Second year . : ‘ : : 3,000 00 3,200 00 
Sub-Masters — 
First year. : t : : 2,100 00 2,200 00 


Second year. : ¢ , 5 2,400 00 2,600 00 
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Ushers — 
Present Salary. Former Salary. 
First year . ‘ é : . $1,500 00 $1,700 00 
Second year. : : : : 1,800 00 2,000 00 
Assistant principals . : : 1,800 00 2,000 00 
First assistants . : ; y 1,620 00 1,800 00 
Second assistants . ‘ : i 1,880 00 1,500 00 
Third assistants . : 4 r 1,140 00 1,200 00 
Fourth assistants . ; : : 900 00 1,000 00 
GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Masters — 
First year . : ; é . $2,700 00 $2,800 00 
Second year. : 4 : ‘ 3,000 00 3,200 00 
Girls’ Dudley : : 2 4 1,800 00 2,000 00 

Sub-Masters — 
First year . : : : : 2,100 00 2,200 00 
Second year. : ; ‘ . 2,400 00 2,600 00 

Ushers — 
First year . : - : 1,500 00 1,700 00 
Second year. ‘ ; ; ‘ 1,800 00 2,000 00 
First assistant . : : : 1,140 00 1,200 00 
First assistant (second) i : 852 00 1,000 00 
Second assistant . ; : ; 792 00 850 00 

Third and Fourth Assistants — 
First year . ; , , é 540 00 600 00 
Second year. d ; : ; 660 00 700 00 
Third year . . , ‘ ° 750 00 800 00 
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SPECIAL GRADES. 


Music — 


Director 
District teachers . 
West Roxbury and Reenton 


Drawing — 


Director 

District teachers . 
Dorchester . 
Girls’ High . 
Roxbury High 


Chemistry — 
Girls’ High . 
Assistant . 


French — 


Latin and English High 
Girls’ High ; 
Dorchester High . 
Roxbury High 
Charlestown High 
Brighton High 


German — 


Latin . 
Girls’ High . 


Dorchester, Roxbury sae W. Rox. 
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Present Salary. Former Salary. 
$3,000 00 $3,300 00 
2,400 00 8,000 00 
1,320 00 1,800 00 
3,000 00 3,300 00 
2,100 00 2,500 00 
1,320 00 1,700 00 
900 00 1,000 00 
600 00 700 00 
1,380 00 1,500 00 
750 00 800 00 
2,400 00 8,200 00 
720 00 750 00 
540 00 600 00 
540 00 600 00 
660 00 700 00 
250 00 250 00 
200 00 200 00 
720 00 750 00 
1,500 00 1,700 00 


CHAS. L. FLINT, 
WM. H. FINNEY, 
LUCIA M. PEABODY. 
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REPORTS 


OF THE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1877. 


 'THIRTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Boston: — 


In conformity with the requirements of your Regu- 
lations, I respectfully submit the following as my 
Forty-third Report, the Thirty-first of the seml- 
annual series: — 


Summary of Attendance for the half-year ending January 31, 1877. 


4 : Se 3 %S 3 
g | 38 | ae] ef | eg | aa | A 
~~ 
GENERAL SCHOOLS. ic. sa | BB | bs bo 2 ag = 
D 83 | fae | £8 £8 38 3 
: As do . 9 o 2 Oo @ 33 . 
° i= - oOo a) >a or ° 
A 449] << <4 a4 4 
Normal ... esse ee2see 1 3 83 79 4 96 88 
PIGS shaherot ole ts) as) « cens 8 89 2,171 2,054 117 90 2,002 
EE Se MCE rae 49 572 | 24,253 | 22,847 | 1,406 | 94 24,410 
Primary «++ eeeeee es 403 404 | 19,911 | 18,122 1,789 91 20,475 
——— eee er eee | a | | | ——_—_———— 
ns i ee ea ae 461 1,068 | 46,418 | 43,102 | 3,316 | 93 46,975 


3 ‘ 
Babee a a al oke 8 chg 
3 o9 » I o oo 3A Q 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 3 sa | Ba Sa | &S | Be S 
m 78 | & A yo og 8 
6 a | bos bes Saat es 3 
A qn | a4 4< py <4 va 
Licensed Minors. .... Ae Z 2 67 60 7 Se ee 67 
Deaf-Mute School. ....-. 1 8 OO irs Cec eth. | ela t ie omen amet iieme: Wiis 
Kindergarten ..++.see-s 1 2 27 22 28 
1 


Evening Drawing ...++ + 5 15 635 279 


are | re | ee | ee 


5 81 
Evening High ...+-++-s-s 11 950 S52) he's ohn [oe meee | soe e re 
Evening ey Se ae De Be . . e . . 16 189 2,142 1,205 . . . . e ° . . . . . . 
Totals er . . ee | ° . . 26 177 3,897 1,918 6 . ° “eee 
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NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The average whole number of pupils belonging to 
these schools during the last half year was 2,254 — 
boys, 1,238, and girls, 1,016 — against 2,239 — boys, 
1,197, and girls, 1,042— for the corresponding six 
months of the preceding year; the average daily 
attendance was 2,133 against 2,151; and the average 
per cent. of attendance, 95 against 96.1. The num- 
ber of regular teachers was 77; males, 36, and 
females, 41. Besides these there were 18 special 
teachers of gymnastics, military drill, drawing, music, 
French and German. The teachers in drawing, 
seven in number, divide their time between the High 
Schools and the schools of lower grades. 

The average number of pupils to a regular teacher 
was 27.1, an increase of two over that of last year. 

The following table shows the classification of the 
High Schools and Normal School, January 31, 
1877: — 


CLASSES, 
or years in the course, the first being highest. 


A 

3} 
Z, rd a ve a 4 
ScHOOLs. si re g KS Fs E i = 3 < 
a H 8 | ° ba 4 5 A=) i) 
<4 aay wm H Fy ey D m 3) A 
POTIN GL ets Ven a, ofall o ives ets BS] ie eatyeal| ede vs Wed eae tleaietteniiae eit. imate |emerae 88 
Moatie Peete det k alis ee | ot, aie 31 34 41 84 40 | 103 76 40 | 3899 
English High ..... T. dQ] Meh OGET DAE GEN e eis bereeiilt sia ts shier'|se ish «| 00D 
Girls’ High e,e  eF.s 8 ¢ 45 i 101 149 263 eee ° ee ee “ee oe 6) s 558 
Roxbury, Highs)... sj « «\. 74 47 O2 | bre tel [is ees Fecal Sus eee IEE: 
Dorchester High ... 29 25 88 ODE SR eA eee emrea | eee eh ce 134 
Charlestown High. ..|... 33 39 69 OlLGllswesatlcamee s1] wee cise |, ote crlmmaua 
West Roxbury High. .|... 20 10 24 84. |r a tistesl a heya ceccete et Ute a 88 
Brighton High A ao poco 5 15 12 Dt, | che wa iharce sean] aetotaetlaey aes 56 
TL OLAIR Gee he nael i eta 6 81 479 487 704 153 40 103 76 40 | 2,213 


er | ce | emf | | re | | ee | 


Percentage . . «+. .j| :.04 21 22 34 07 02 05 .03 02 


en 
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The following table shows the number of regular 
teachers, the average number of pupils, and the aver- 
age number of pupils to a regular teacher, in each of 
the Normal and High Schools, during the half-year 
ending January 31, 1877: — 


9 
_ SCHOOLS. No. of Reg. | Average No. sglatins oe of 
Teachers. of pupils. Reg. Tch’r. 


| ee ee 


BPOPENG Dect sdb cin asvesiees ce tect ny Ah pp 3 83 27.6 
Rr atas « Can whe ds tice os Sao vtopcnlgnes -ts> 12 405 33.7 
English High....2+ssseeeseeeereree cece 15 521 82.5 
Girls’ High...-.cc.seessccccccesesccees 19 576 30.3 
Roxbury High..... eats rant tenes 8 183 22.8 
Dorchester High..-...eeeseeeeeseeecees 5 137 27.4 
Charlestown High...-..+-+-seeeeeeceees 7 206 29.4 
West Roxbury High...-....++++- ys aes 4 87 21.7 
Brighton High.....---s+eeeeeeeeeeeeees 3 56 18.6 

72° O25) PS AR, Fors roo (ae | 2,254 27.1 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The attendance at the schools during the last half- 
year, as compared with that of the corresponding six 
months of the preceding year, was as follows: — 

The average whole number of pupils belonging 
was 24,253— boys, 12,781, and girls, 11,472 — against 
93,869, the increase being 384; the daily average 
attendance, 22,847 against 22,556, the increase being 
311, and the per cent. of attendance being 94.2 


- 
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against 94.4. The whole number of regular teachers 
in this department, January 31, was 537— males, 
83, females, 454 — against 572,87 males and 485 
females, January 31, 1876; showing a decrease of 
four in the number of male teachers and of thorty-one 
in the number of female teachers. 

In addition to these there were 27 teachers of sew- 
ing, and there were 7 teachers of drawing and 7 
teachers of music, who divide their time between the 
different grades of schools. 

The average number of pupils to a regular teacher 
(not counting the principals) was 49.7. 

The whole number of pupils on the register at the 
close of the half-year, January 31, was 24,410. 

The following tables show the classification of the 
Grammar Schools in respect to grade and age, Jan- 
uary 31, 1877, as compared with that of January 31, 
1874: — 


1874. 1877. 
CLASSES. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
First Class (highest).........- 1,708 07 1,552 .06 
ROCONG OlAGS. one bs sees stp s 2,647 ik 2,641 eee | 
ath Wlaga bi aat saws ed bees 3,572 15 3,696 15 
Fourth Class ....2.essseccee: 4,305 18 4,557 19 
INTE MIA LAR cls ofi/ be bes’ ds RS a0 wa 68 5,344 .23 5,780 24 


SIICEI MOISES W alekins po co aes ee $0 6,035 26 6,184 25 
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18'74. 1877. 
AGES. Sal 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
Under eight years ...2..se00s 111 005 46 001 
Hight years .-....--+++eseeee 979 04 858 .03 
Nine Mears Ewanileve Det hdeteas 2,485 10 2,632 va 
Ten years.....-sseeees reeves 3,650 15 3,790 16 
Eleven YOATS + veeessecenccecs 8,964 ee 4,140 18 
Twelve years....ssesessecoes 4,162 18 4,079 Lt 
Thirteen years ..--..se sesso 3,722 16 8,529 14 
Fourteen years ....+.-ssseee- 2,678 oie 2,903 ‘ah! 
Fifteen years and over ..-.... 1,860 .08 2,483 .10 


The above tables are, I believe, the most significant 
ones that could be presented as showing the condition 
of our Grammar Schools. As compared with the show- 
ing made by other cities, they are creditable to us in the 
highest degree, as may be seen in the English work on 
the American School System by Francis Adams, where 
a like comparison has been made. But it is not grati- 
fying to find that during the past three years we have 
in this respect taken a retrograde step. ‘The aggre- 
gate percentage of the three upper classes has not 
held its own, while that of the three lower classes 
has increased. This is owing to the fact that in some 
schools the pupils are kept too long in the lower 
classes. The disparity between the schools in this 
respect is very striking. It may be that in some 
schools the pupils in the lower classes are pushed up 
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too fast, although there is no case of the kind within 
my knowledge; but it is quite certain that there are 
schools where the pupils are kept in the lower classes 
too long. 

The following table, which is commended to the 
attention of the Board, the Supervisors, and the 
Principals, shows the percentage of the pupils in the 
sixth class of the Grammar Schools: — 


da a 

ScHooLs. 3 ab ScHOOLs. < Sa 

B BH c& | 8x 

aa E | aa 
Adanidss cess cocce west) 508 120 1) Hancock « «see sees 507 34 
Allston <sccees ee eres | eo .23 TIATTIO Se ce ee se eae 206 .19 
ANCrew oe ee eceesceece 460 .86 || Harvard, Ch.....-- +. 538 21 
HMonnetts. ceases e000 262 |+ .23 THillsidé sss cules cae 244 19 
Bigelow «+. +++ sseeee 748 | .26 || Lawrence -.-.-+-e eee 864 23 
Bowditch 2 - «+ sie ees 819 DG. HTL OWidsie os <.cap Gries eee 582 -10 
TBOWOID's +’: < evs’ ves 440 21 PE AVIGOIIN cin 60 sto fs wed es 567 28 
Tistiey 1.00 a <ta4 aan 725 SOG Al Towel eemenitacsmn cantar 420 25 
Bunker Hill..-...-..- 576 | .25 || Lyman......++eeeeees 586 26 
Ciduitral wos guste ods She OLA LO. Ll Mathers sactiamede® ewuek oem .27 
Chapman .eeeeeeeeeee 536 D5- 1) Minot. ccs ccererpcoees 212 21 
Comingretie's pica oa F548 745 .26 || Mt. Vernon ...-..eee- 123 19 
DG6arportl +s eose83 «049 801 29 || Norcross ..-++ esse cece 639 .25 
Dudley (Boys) «--++- 420 .28 || Phillips ......--..eee- 715 .22 
Dudley (Girls)-..+++- 298 .33 || Prescott .---.---++es- 489 21 
Dwight ...-..22 cee. 557 | .20 || Quincy.....--+. seveee 611 .25 
LACH ie oes ein capes 801 .22 || Rice rig hie Py dee 19 
FMOTSON 6s fos es Se wan’ 619 .29 Sherwitt *.svdeetecs ia B25 .06 
TOV OPALED % win .thEh ys 5.5 ue 703 18 OhyTtlot 2b sisaine x aeian 674 2D 
Everett, Dor....-.---. 326 .82 || Stoughton........-e6. 216 4 
BIOTONCR< + aa..net nb me. 142 LOR LET Toston ce sve o.sinry mr nes 78 216 
BP PaTICIIE vn'rs 1013.64 ole \a's = 713 POS IW ArTeNn «sss ceuwsaeane 587 .26 
Frothingham .....-++- 544 29 || Wells... cececsoeccee 420 27 
Gaston...-.eccesees «| 404 | .27 || Winthrop .---..«- sess] 867 24 
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The following table shows the average number of 
pupils to a teacher (not counting the principal), in 
each school, for the half-year ending January 31, 
1877: — 


ScHooxs. ce : 2 Fa 2 s ScHOOLs. E 3 : A : s 
base |) 8 lag eta 

Adams...... 10 513 51.3 Wannnoks ae 11 522 47.4 
Allston ..... 7 310 44,2 || Harris...... 4 207 | 61.7 
Andrew..... 10 433 43.3 || Harvard,Ch. 11 532 48.3 
Bennett .... 6 265 44.2 || Hillside ...- 5 241 48.2 
Bigelow..... 14 737 52.6 || Lawrence .. 18 884 49.1 
Bowditch.... 8 334 41.8 || Lewis...... 11 576 52.3 
Bowdoin..... 9 435 48.3 || Lincoln .... 11 566 51.4 
Brimmer..-- 14 672 48.0 || Lowell..... 8 423 52.8 
Bunker Hill. 11 567 51.5 |; Lyman.....| 12 600 50.0 
Central ..... 6 811 51.8 || Mather .... 6 323 56.8 
Chapman.... 10 511 63.8 || Minot. .... 5 212 42.4 
Comins...... 14 758 54.1 || Mt. Vernon. 3 117 39.0 
Dearborn.... 17 830 48.8 || Norcross.... 12 653 54.4 
Dudley (Boys) 8 419 52.3 || Phillips .... 14 725 51.7 
Dudley ( Giris) 6 293 48.8 || Prescott.... 9 462 51.3 
Dwight...... 11 658 .| 59.8 || Quincy..... 12 620 51.6 
Eliot. ....... 15 811 54.1 || Rice....... 13 607 46.7 
Emerson.... 11 621 56.4 || Sherwin.... Ly 832 48.1 
Everett ..... 13 658 50.6 || Shurtleff... 14 675 48.2 
Everett, Dor. 7 323 46.1 || Stoughton.. 5 212 42,4 
Florence.... 3 145 48.3 || Tileston.... 1 73 73.0 
Franklin.... 14 701 50.1 || Warren.... 12 578 48.1 
Frothingham i | 539 49.0 || Wells...... 8 41} 51.3 
Gaston. .... 8 396 49.5 || Winthrop... 18 865 48.1 
Gibson.....| 5 | 219 | 43.8 || Totals......| 488 |24.953| 49.7 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at these schools during the last 
half-year, as compared with that of the corresponding 
six months of the preceding year, was as follows: — 

The average whole number of pupils belonging 
was 19,911—boys, 10,694, and girls, 9,217 — against 
19,657 — boys, 10,614, and girls, 9,043, the increase 
being 254; the daily average attendance, 18,122, 
against 17,960, the increase being 162, and the per 
cent. of attendance, 90.3 against 91.2. 

The whole number of teachers at the end of the 
half-year was 403, against 421 at January 31, 1876. 

The average number of pupils to a teacher was 
49.4 against 46.7. It appears that the practical 
effect of the action of the Board restoring the old 
standard number of 56 pupils to a teacher was to 
increase the average number to a teacher by the small 
number of 2.4. 

The average number of pupils to a school promoted 
to the Grammar Schools in January, was 6.4, the 
Lincoln and Lowell Districts taking the lead in this 
respect. 

Table showing average number of pupils to a 
teacher during the past twelve years: — 


YEARS. Pupils. YEARS. th al 
1866. .ccccceccccvccccees 49.0 ||1872.cvececcccrccecccees 43.9 
TRE Tiwi <a vce saa wie sn 4AT.8 ||1873 .-ccece.vvcecccvecs 43.5 
1868..02 rec conscnce cess AT.4  ||18T4 ccc ccccccccccccvecs 44.3 
L869. ccc cece vcvccccccces 46.8 1875 acct cccccccccccecoss 43.9 
1870 ..ce cece sccccecccess 45.9 1876. ceccencceceoeeevecs 45.4 
UST 1 occ cccccececccccccs 45.8 ||1877 cee cceccerccenccecs 49.4 
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The following tables show the classification of the 
Primary Schools in respect to grade and age, Jan- 
uary 31, 1877, as compared with that of January 
31, 1874: — 


See ee 


1874. 1877. 
CLASSES. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
First Class (highest)...------ 3,131 16 2,948 15 
Second Class...-..+->- Ee: 2,992 15 3,326 16 
Third Class ....esssesececees 2,946 15 2,907 14 
Fourth Class ..2--seecesecees 2,856 15 3,047 15 
Fifth Class ..-+cceesssccsccee 2,930 15 , 3,198 15 
Sixth Class........ eis o 6a) elders 4,665 24 5,050 25 
a 
a 
1874. 18777. 
AGES. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
Five years of age «+++ +++eeee- 2,790 14 2,890 14 
Six years of age .-+e++-eeeere 4,404 .23 4,286 21 
Seven years Of AZE--++ eee 4,604 24 aT TY 23 
Eight years of age -++++-+ee+- 4,162 21 ISS 7 sak 
Nine years of age and over.--- 3,560 18 4,146 21 


These very important tables show the tendency of 
our Primary Schools in respect to two statistical 
items which should be carefully scrutinized, namely, 
the ages and stages of advancement of the pupils. 
In respect to grade the aim should be to increase the 
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ageregate percentage of the pupils in the three upper 
classes, and to diminish in a corresponding ratio 
the aggregate percentage of the pupils in the 
three lower classes. It will be observed that the 
change in this relation between the upper and lower 
classes has been very slight, — only one per cent.; but 
that this change represents a loss and not a gain. 
So in the matter of age there has been a loss. ‘The 
aim should be to get the children into the Grammar 
Schools before they are nine years of age, but it 
appears that there has been an increase of three per 
cent. in the number of pupils who are nine years of 
age and over. If we examine in detail the table in 
the Appendix showing the classification of the 
Primary Schools, we shall find that there is the most 
extraordinary disparity between the districts in re- 
spect to the number of pupils in the first class as 
compared with the number in the sixth class. This 
disparity is not accounted for by the difference in 
the population, for it exists where the population is 
of the same character. It must be attributed, there- 
fore, to the difference in management on the part of 
their principals. The principal should keep his eye 
on the older pupils in his lower Primary classes, and 
promote them to higher classes when he finds them 
capable of going on with the more advanced studies. 
By this process the morale of the school may be kept 
in a healthy condition, and many pupils advanced a 
year or a half-year, much to their advantage. In 
short, the aim should be to keep all pupils up to 
classes corresponding to their ages, but not to crowd 
forward young pupils into classes which are intended 
for older pupils. 
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The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district promoted to the Grammar 
Schools [January, 1877], and the average number of 
promotions to each school in the respective districts : — 


si | 38 | si | 22 | $3 
DIsTRICTS. ce Z 5 a : E DISTRICTS. ¢ Z EI a E 
o An oO 

IATAS cw ciwce'ss 7 40 Re7c |i Harrish sees. 8 20 6.6 
Allston ......-. 5 82 | 6.4 || Harvard, Ch..| 12 92 7.6 
Andrew .-cee- 8 29 8.6 || Hillside...... 4 o7 6.7 
Bennett ..-..- 5 29 | 5.8 || Lawrence.--. | 21 169 8.0 
Bigelow......- 13 109 | 8.3 || Lewis .....-- 11 75 6.8 
Bowditch ..... 11 90 | 8.1 || Lincoln.....- 6 64 | 10.6 
Bowdoin ...... 12 80 | 6.6 || Lowell ....-.. 8 83 10.4 
Brimmer....-- | 10 67 | 6.7 || Lyman .....- 8 20 2.5 
Bunker Hill... | 11 57 | 5.1 || Mather ...... 4 14 3.5 
‘Central ......- 5 27 | 5.4 |! Minot ......- 4 30 7.5 

Chapman....- Pa ae 72 | 7.2 || Mt. Vernon.. 3 on ws 
Comins ....... 16 77 | 4.8 || Norcross... 7 45 6.4 
Dearborn ..... 18 98 | 5.4 || Phillips...... f 41 5.8 
Dudley (Boys) 8 62 | 7.7 || Prescott, Ch.. 5 21 4.2 
Dwight ....... 6 42 | 7.0 || Quincy ...e-- 7 44 6.2 
Eliot.....- cece 14 87 6.2 || Rice. seseeeee 7 48 6.8 
Emerson ....-- 9 59 | 6.5 || Sherwin.....| 15 82 5.4 
Everett ...eee. 11 84 | 7.6 || Shurtleff..... 6 43 71 
Everett, Dor... 5 37 | 7.4 || Stoughton ... 3 15 5.0 

Florence ....--- 4 6 | 1.5 || Tileston ...-. 1 ce a 
Franklin...... | 12 87 | 7.2 || Warren.....- 7 40 5.7 
Frothingham .. 8 49 | 6.1 || Wells .-.----] Il 78 7.0 
Gaston ..--ee- 9 63 | 7.0 || Winthrop.... 6 50 8.3 

Gibson......-. 4 24 | 6.0 

Hancock ...... 16 92 | 5.7 || Totals .....-. 403 | 2,600 6.4 


—<—<— $$$ —____—. 
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The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district, and the average number of 
pupils to a school or teacher, during the half-year 
ending January 31, 1877: — 


we hse Bg isis se BS 
DISTRICTS. 38 Fs “Be as DISTRICTS. ae rs 3 3 a3 
ag | uaa | Se Ae | a ee 
OTIS BR tal Sa | MO nae SNR 
Adams .---. 7 837 | 48.2 || Harris...-- 3 131 | 43.7 
Allston ...-. 5 225 45.0 || Harvard ... 12 597 49.8 
Andrew. -«-«- 8 363 45.4 || Hillside...- 4 183 45.8 
Bennett ..-- 5 209 40.2 || Lawrence .-. 21 | 1081 51.5 
Bigelow ---- 13 622 | 47.9 || Lewis...... 11 556 | 50.5 
Bowditch... 11 531 48.3 || Lincoln.... 6 304 50.1 
Bowdoin .-. 12 603 50.0 || Lowell..... 8 443 55.4 
Brimmer ..- 10 488 48.8 Lyman....- 8 855 44,4 
Bunker Hill. 11 522 47.5 || Mather ... 4 191 47.8 
Central..... 5 211 42.2 Minot...-..- 4 157 39.3 
Chapman ... 10 520 | 52.0 || Mt. Vernon 3 113 | 38.0 
Comins...-- 16 860 53.8 || Norcross... 7 366 52.3 
Dearborn .. 18 899 49.9 Phillips .... 7 289 41.3 
Dudley(Boys)| 8 | 406 | 50.1 || Prescott ... 5 | 274 | 54.8 
Dwight..... 6 266 | 44.8 || Quincy .... 7 869 | 52.7 
Eliot ...+.e. 14 685 48.9 || Rice...see- 7 838 48.3 
Emerson ... 9 474 52.4 || Sherwin ... 15 773 51.5 
Everett..... 11 567 51.6 || Shurtleff... 6 334 55.7 
Everett, Dor. 5 249 49.8 || Stoughton.. 38 121 40.3 
Florence...- 4 179 | 44.8 || Tileston.... 1 83 | 383.0 
Franklin ... 12 626 52.2 || Warren.... ( 373 53.3 
Frothingham 8 386 48.3 || Wells...... a1 592 53.5 
Gaston .-+-. 9 428 | 47.6 || Winthrop .. 6 805 | 50.1 
Gibson. ...- 4 166 | 41.5 |————— 
Hancock....| 16 811 | 50.7 Totals..--| 403 | 19,911 | 49.4 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


The regulations provide that at the end of the 
school year, “there shall be exhibitions in the High 
and Grammar Schools; that they shall not exceed 
two hours in length; and that they shall be con- 
ducted in such a manner as to present the attain- 
ments of the scholars in the studies pursued during 
the year.” This annual public occasion in each of 
the High and Grammar Schools is no new feature 
of our system of education. It had its origin away 
back in colonial times, in what was called a “visita- 
tion.” It was customary for the selectmen of the 
town, who previously to 1789 had the care and 
management of the schools, to appoint annually a com- 
mittee of learned and eminent men to make the visi- 
tation. Drake, in his “History of Boston,” gives an 
account of the visitation of 1758, remarking, by way 
of introduction, that * The visitation of the schools had 
for some time been quite a formidable circumstance.” 
It appears that the committee were on that occasion 
accompanied on their visitation at the several schools 
by a considerable number of the first men of the town, 
besides the ministers, the representatives, and treas- 
urer of the town, and the overseers of the poor. 
The presence of parents was not wanting. ‘The 
exercises were simple and eminently practical. 
There was a careful scrutiny of the writing-books, 
of the specimens of writing done for the occasion by 
the best penmen among the scholars, and of the 
 sum-books,” containing the written work in arith- 
metic by members of the upper class. Then followed 
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reading, by a few of the brightest boys, out of the 
Psalter or Bible, the only text-books used in the 
schools. There may have been some performance in 
spelling, as, about ten years before, the committee on 
visitation had in their report “desired the selectmen 
to recommend to the masters of the schools that they 
instruct their scholars in reading and spelling.” The 
exercises of the pupils being finished, the judgment 
of the committee is announced, excellences and 
defects are pointed out, the customary tokens of 
approbation are bestowed upon the best boys (there 
were no girls in the schools), and weighty words of 
advice and encouragement are spoken by the most 
eminent of the guests. How the hope of a reward 
of merit or an honorable mention on that day, in 
presence of the assembled worthies of the town, must 
have stimulated the boys! And this was the day of 
triumph for the master as well as for the scholars, in 
whose eyes his authority must have been greatly 
exalted by the deference paid to his office by the 
magnates of the town. It was, no doubt, the recol- 
lection of the effects of such an occasion on his own 
mind when he was a small boy in the Latin School, 
that induced Franklin to make the bequest of a hun- 
dred pounds sterling, to institute the medal which 
bears his name. The Franklin Medals were dis- 
tributed for the first time at the visitation of January, 
1793, being “adjudged to the most deserving boys in 
the upper class in the Latin, Writing and Grammar 
Schools.” ‘There is good reason to believe that the 
introduction of this feature into the exercises of the 
occasion rendered the visitation a “circumstance” 
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more interesting, if not more “formidable,” than it 
had been before. Some high official or distinguished 
citizen was invited to be present to hang the medais 
on the necks of the winners. In 1801 this service 
was performed by no less a personage than John 
Adams, who had just previously vacated the presi- 
dential chair. The medal which he hung upon the 
neck of a boy then twelve years of age, in the old 
Centre School which stood on the site of the present 
City Hall, has just been shown to me by the 
recipient, Joseph Ballard, Esq., a well-known and 
highly respected retired merchant of this city. His 
remembrance of that day is still distinct. In the 
afternoon the medal boys, twenty-one in number, 
were honored by a grand dinner in Faneuil Hall, at 
which President Adams and many other guests were 
present. 

At length this public occasion, with its traditional 
ceremonies and exercises, came to be called an “ex- 
hibition,” and was made a subject of regulative pro- 
visions by the School Committee. 

About thirty years ago a diploma was instituted as 
a supplement to the medal system, to be annually 
awarded to the most meritorious members of the 
lower classes of the Grammar Schools, who were 
thus brought to participate to some extent in the 
exercises of the exhibition. The operation of this 
diploma having proved unsatisfactory, it was abol- 
ished several years ago. At about the same time the 
city medal for girls was abolished, and the awarding of 
the Franklin Medal was restricted to the élite of the 
graduating class of the Latin and English High 
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Schools, and the graduating diploma was instituted for 
the graduates of the High and Grammar Schools, that 
is, those pupils of the upper class in those grades of - 
schools who satisfactorily complete the prescribed 
course of study. The presentation of the graduating 
diplomas by the committee is a very important feature 
of the exhibition as at present conducted. 

On exhibition day the halls of sixty schvol-houses 
are crowded with interested audiences, composed of 
the parents and friends of the pupils. ‘The old and 
excellent custom of inviting high officials and distin- 
guished citizens to be present, and give expression to 
their thoughts touching the interests of education, is 
still in vogue, and it is to be hoped that it will not be 
allowed to go out of fashion. 

The exhibition has been largely instrumental in 
securing for our public-school system the high de- 
gree of popularity which it has enjoyed. It affords 
the people an opportunity to get some practical knowl- 
edge of the spirit, aims, condition, and results of the 
schools. A sort of an annual educational revival is 
produced by it. Many parents are induced to turn 
over a new leaf, and resolve to devote more attention 
to the education of their children. The graduates are 
encouraged to continue in well-doing. Pupils in the 
lower classes are stimulated to persevere in their 
efforts to complete the course of study, that they, too, 
may win the diploma and carry it home in triumph to 
their parents, who, as they well know, will proudly 
hang it up, as a precious trophy and memento, among 
the choicest household decorations. 

But the character of the exhibition is not always 
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what it should be, and hence it is not as useful as it 
might be. In some instances the exhibition seems to 
be too much a matter of show. Dress, decorations, 
and artistic arrangements and movements are too 
prominent, while the requirement of the regulations 
that the exercises “ shall be so conducted as to pre- 
sent the attainments of the scholars in the studies 
pursued during the year,” seems to be almost wholly 
ignored. Burlesques seem to me quite out of place 
on such an occasion. If a dialogue is allowable, it 
- should be short and simple, and without elaborate 
costumes. But little time should be given to special 
preparation for the exercises. Some of the best 
exercises that have occurred in the regular course of 
instruction should be reproduced, — the best compo- 
sitions, the best declamation, and best readings. 
Hvery exercise should be thoroughly honest, and just 
what it pretends to be. 

I have observed within a few years, in some exhi- 
bitions, the creeping in of a custom which I depre- 
cate with my whole heart,—I refer to the custom 
of bringing forward little children from the Primary 
Schools, to speak pieces and sing at the Grammar- 
School exhibition. From every point of view this 
incipient custom seems to me bad. It is a palpable 
violation of the letter and spirit of the Regulations, 
and for this reason, if for no other, I trust the 
Division Committees will discountenance and pro- 
hibit it. If the Board wants an exhibition of the 
Primary Schools it will doubtless make provision 
therefor. Until such provision is made, it is clear 
that no such exhibitions should be had. I suppose 
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that the idea of bringing out the baby element at the 
school exhibition is borrowed from the Sunday-school 
exhibitions, where, in the interest of religion, morals, 
and education it ought to be suppressed. Nor does 
it seem desirable that the pupils of the lower classes 
of the Grammar Schools should participate in the exer- 
cises to any considerable extent, although it would be 
well for the second class to be present when there is 
room for it. The occasion belongs to the graduating 
class, and each member of it should be required to 
take part in the exercises, if it is to do no more than 
answer a simple question. 

The arrangements are generally made with ex- 
cellent judgment and taste. I cannot, however, 
approve of the plan, which has been introduced into 
some schools, of seating the scholars upon an ele- 
vated platform, while the committee and invited 
guests are on the floor below. The better way is to 
seat the pupils on the floor, and provide a temporary 
platform for them to occupy during the performance 
of such exercises as require it. 

The conclusion which I reach, after considering 
the subject carefully, is that the exhibition is a very 
useful feature of the school system, but that it should 
be carefully guarded to prevent it from degenerating 
into a mere show occasion. In a few instances two 
or three schools have united in a musical entertain- 
ment, instead of giving the exhibition required by 
the Regulations. It is hoped that this will not in 
future be permitted by Division Committees. 

To check the tendency to extravagant expenditure 
and objectionable display in the matter of dress at 
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our exhibitions, a committee was appointed by the 
Board, a year ago, to prepare an address to the girls | 
about to graduate, advising and requesting them to 
avoid needless expense in their attire on this public 
occasion. The address had a good effect, and again 
this year a similar address has recently been issued by 
a special committee appointed for the purpose, which 
I take the liberty to insert here, with the expression 
of my approval, that it may be preserved in a 
prominent form, as a landmark for future reference: — 


To tHE GIRLS WHO ARE TO GRADUATE IN 187 T:— 


Dear youne Frrenps, — You have doubtless heard that a year 
ago the School Committee sent a letter to the girls about to gradu- 
ate, asking them to dress simply on the day of graduation, and 
giving reasons for making the request. Most of the girls — with 
readiness to be advised, which showed the best possible spirit 
on their part — followed the suggestions of the committee, and 
appeared in simple and appropriate dresses, winning the praise of 
those who saw them, for their admirable appearance. 

To-day we make a similar request of you, in the belief that you 
will be as ready to comply with it as were the graduates of last. 
year. Our reasons may be briefly stated, and are such, we think, 
as will appeal to your own good judgment and kindly feelings. 
The first is one that should always have weight in deciding this 
question; for in every year there are among us those whose 
incomes are so small that they hardly suffice to furnish the neces- 
saries of living, and never permit needless indulgence. But this 
year it has unusual weight, because of the long-continued ‘ hard 
times.” Many of us have suffered severely, and hardly any one 
has wholly escaped. Those who are most fortunate, and who have 
something to spare beyond the necessities of life, have been con- 
stantly reminded of the duty of helping others, who are suffering 
from actual need of food and clothing.’ So that, for every one, 
extravagance has seemed especially out of place. You can see 
how all this must affect yourselves, who, being a part of the great 
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community, share in the common lot. No one can wholly escape. 
If there are those among you who think you can afford to be 
extravagant, we ask you to consider carefully what we are saying ; 
and if you do not fully see the wisdom of abstaining from needless 
expense, yet perhaps your kind hearts will prompt you, for the 
sake of others, to give up a display of apparel that might cause 
many sad feelings among those who are not able to make a similar 
how. 

But we have another reason for the request, that applies to 
every one of you. Your day of graduation is not a day of frolic, 
though a time for the best kind of cheer and happiness. It is a 
day that marks the conclusion of one great phase in your lives, 
and the beginning of another and a very different phase. You 
have been engaged in the serious business of laying a foundation 
for your life’s work; if, by diligence and faithfulness, you have 
made it broad and deep and firm, it is cause for the truest rejoic- 
ing. You are henceforth to carry on the work, we trust, nobly 
and well. As you look back at what you have done, as you look: 
forward to what you are to do, when you meet the increased 
responsibilities that every year will bring, we know that you can- 
not escape most serious and earnest thoughts ; and we believe you 
will agree with us that to such thoughts, and to all high purposes, 
belongs the dignity of a simple external appearance. We have 
said enough to cause you to think upon the matter, and are glad 
to believe that you will decide wisely and well; so raising a stand- 
ard that will be a help not only to the Class of 1877, but to those 
that are to follow it. 

Permit us to offer to you our sympathy and hearty congratula- 
tions at this time. May the best blessings attend you as you go 
forth into fresh fields of endeavor and of accomplishment ! 


In behalf of the School Committee, 
We are truly your friends, 


ABBY W. MAY, 
WILLIAM T. ADAMS, 
LUCIA M. PEABODY, 


Committee. 
Boston, April 25, 1877. 
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METRIC SYSTEM. 


Of all the great problems bearing on the progress 
of civilization, which have in recent times engaged the 
attention of legislators and men of science, few are 
more important or far-reaching than that of the 
unification of weights and measures. To the speedy 
and complete solution of this problem of universal 
interest every community is bound to contribute 
according to its circumstances and ability. In the 
new High-School course of study which went into 
operation at the beginning of the present school-year 
the metric system was made a subject of instruction, 
and thus the first step was taken towards preparing 
the youth of this city for utilizing this new instru- 
mentality for promoting human well-being. Believing 
that the time has fully come for making instruction 
in the system obligatory in all our schools, I respect- 
fully submit the following remarks on the subject: — 

The grand aim of the metrological reform is com- 
prised in the three words, uniformity, permanency 
and universality; one standard to be the same for all 
persons and all purposes, and to continue the same 
forever. Of the importance of this object, said John 
Quincy Adams, “ Uniformity of weights and meas- 
ures, permanent universal uniformity, adapted to the 
nature of things, to the physical organization and to 
the moral improvement of man, would be a blessing 
of such transcendent magnitude, that, if there existed 
upon earth a combination of power and will adequate 
to accomplish the result by the energy of a single 
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act, the being who should exercise it would be among 
the greatest benefactors of the human race.” 

It is generally agreed that a universal system 
of metrology should possess the postin) four 
characteristics: — 

1. Its base-unit should be a common measure of all 
its derivative units. 

2. That its derivative units should increase and 
decrease by the decimal or some uniform scale. 

3. That its denominations should be expressed by 
convenient, definite, and significant terms; and, 

4. That its standard unit should be invariable and 
indestructible or reproducible. 

This ideal perfection exists in the metric system, 
which France, acting as the representative of mankind, 
has invented and offered as a benefaction to the 
acceptance of all nations. 

The two essential principles upon which this system 
is founded are, — 

1. That the unit of linear measure applied to mat- 
ter in its three forms of extension, viz.: length, 
breadth, and thickness, should be the standard of all 
measures of length, surface and solidity; and, 

2. The cubic contents of the linear measures in 
distilled water at the temperature of greatest con- 
traction, should furnish at once the standard weight 
and measure of capacity. 

The system in substance is this: (1.) The unit of 
length, the meter, is the ten millionth part of a quad- 
rant of the meridian of Paris, computed from a 
trigonometrical measurement of the are of nine 
degrees and upwards between Dunkirk and Bar- 
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celona, being 39.37 inches, nearly. (2.) The unit of 
superficies, the ar, is the square of ten meters, 
or a hundred square meters. (3.) The unit of 
capacity, the litre, is a cube whose edge is a 
tenth of a meter. (4.) The unit of weight, the 
gram, is the weight of a cube of rain-water at its 
extreme contraction, whose edge is a hundredth of a 
meter. These four are the primary units of the sys- 
tem, and from these four all others are derived, 
according to the decimal scale. 

The perfection of its nomenclature furnishes one of 
the most powerful arguments for the adoption of the 
system. It combines, in the highest degree, uniform- 
ity, precision, and significancy. The multiples of the 
primary units are denoted by prefixing to them syl- 
lables derived from the Greek language, significant of _ 
their increase in decimal proportion. The subdi- 
visions, or decimal fractions of these units, are equally 
significant in their names, the syllable prefixed being 
derived from the Latin language. Tour of the prefixes 
for multiplication and three for division are all that 
the system requires. ‘These seven prefixes, with the 
names of the four base-units, eleven words in all, 
practically constitute its whole vocabulary; and yet 
each denomination has a distunct name, and each name 
a definite meaning; no two words express the same 
thing, and no two things are signified by the same 
word. ‘This nomenclature is not only unrivalled in 
respect to precision, significance, brevity, and com- 
pleteness, but, being derived. from the two ancient 
classic languages, it becomes cosmopolitan in charac- 
ter. On this point Charles Sumner said, “ A system 
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intended for universal adoption must discard all local 
or national terms. The prefixes employed are equally 
intelligible in all countries. They are no more French 
than English or German. They are in their nature 
cosmopolitan, and in all countries they are equally 
suggestive in disclosing the denomination of the 
measure. They combine the peculiar advantages of 
a universal name and a definition. The name in- 
stantly suggests the measure with exquisite pre- 
cision.” 

Nearly fifty years ago, when this system of 
metrology was struggling for existence in the coun- 
try which gave it birth, John Quincy Adams said of it, 
“The French system embraces all the great and 
important principles of uniformity which can be 
applied to weights and measures.” — “It is a system 
adapted by the highest efforts of human science, 
ingenuity, and skill, to the common purposes of all. 
Considered merely as a labor-saving machine, it is a 
new power offered to man, incomparably greater than 
that which he has acquired by the agency which he has 
given to steam. It is in design the greatest invention 
of human ingenuity since that of printing.” — “Its 
universal establishment would be a _ universal 
blessing.” 

Nevertheless the progress of this great and be- 
neficent invention for a long period made slow 
progress. Its value was not appreciated by the 
masses of people. It became obligatory in France in 
1840, just fifty years from the time when, in accord- 
ance with the proposal of Prince de Talleyrand, then 
Bishop of Autun, the commission on the subject 
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began the elaboration of the system. Its adoption 
was long delayed by the opposition of ignorance, 
prejudice and inveterate usage. More recently two 
agencies have greatly accelerated its progress: (1.) 
The successive universal exhibitions. (2.) The 
advancement of popular education. The former 
demonstrated to the world, as no other agency 
possibly could do, the utility of the universal adoption 
of such a uniform system; while the increase of 
intelligence among the people of different nations by 
the improvement of their school system has rendered 
the establishment of the system practicable. ‘he 
result is that within a few years the system has © 
received the legislative sanction of a large majority 
of the peoples of the civilized world. It has already — 
been adopted in France, Germany, Spain, Italy, 
Portugal, Holland, Belgium, Mexico, Austria, 
Sweden, Brazil, Turkey, Roumania, Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and the French, Dutch and Spanish 
Colonies. The system has been adopted in whole 
by the majority of the South American States, and in 
part by Switzerland, Greece and Denmark; legalized 
by Great Britain in 1864; and in British India the 
Governor-General was authorized, in 1870, to render 
its use obligatory. Russia has taken the preliminary 
steps towards its final adoption. 

The employment of the weights and measures of 
the metric system in our own country was legalized 
by Act of Congress in 1866, and perhaps few realize 
the extent to which the system has already been 
adopted in the United States. Its use is more or less 
extensive among scientific men, in scientific works, in 
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the United States Coast Survey, in the postal ser- 
vice, in laboratories and colleges, among chemists and 
physicians; it is in use by almost all who have deal- 
ings with foreign countries, and it is beginning to be 
adopted by important manufacturers. 

From the survey I have been able to make of the 
more recent progress of the metrological reform in the 
different countries of the world, I conclude that the 
metric system is destined at no distant day to be es- 
tablished among all the civilized nations of the globe. 
Its adoption in our own country and its obligatory 
use is believed to be an event in the near future. 
That its adoption should have been delayed so long 
is not creditable to us as a nation. 

Such being the case, it seems to be the duty of 
every public-spirited citizen to exert his influence, in 
this regard, on the one hand, to induce Congress to 
take the necessary steps to render the use of the 
metric system obligatory, and, on the other hand, to 
make preparation for this action by favoring the 
teaching of the system to the rising generation. 

Congress will, without doubt, take the requisite 
action on the subject when public sentiment demands 
it. 

What should be done in the mean time, both as a 
preparation for Congressional action and as a means 
of hastening it, may be summarized as follows: — 

1. That all State Legislatures should render 
instruction in the system in all public schools 
obligatory. 

2. That, without waiting for such legislative action, 
all school authorities should at once provide, as far as 
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practicable, for instruction in the system in the schools 
under their charge. 

8. That all school officers should, within their 
respective spheres of activity and influence, recom- 
mend and promote instruction in the metric system in 
all schools, both public and private. 

4. That all teachers should make themselves ac- 
quainted with the system, and that they should, as far 
as practicable, give their pupils instruction in it when- 
ever required or permitted so to do. 

5. That a knowledge of the system should be made 
a condition of admission to high schools, colleges, 
and technical schools. 

6. That the system should be taught in all normal 
schools, and schools for training teachers. 

7. That, at all teachers’ institutes the importance 
and the best method of teaching the system should be 
presented. 

8. That a knowledge of the system should be re- 
quired of all teachers as a condition of their receiving 
a certificate of qualification for teaching. 

The introduction of the metric system as a subject 
of instruction in all grades of schools would not im- 
pose a heavy additional burden upon either teachers 
or pupils. Such is the simplicity of the system that 
it is easily learned, easily retained, and easily prac- 
tised. An eminent principal of a high school, in a 
New England State, speaking from experience, says 
that it will require about twenty minutes to make an 
intelligent class comprehend it. 

Charles Sumner, in his speech in the Senate advo- 
cating the establishment of the system, said that “an 
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afternoon would suffice to make it plain to a class of 
school boys.” As soon as the values of the “four 
base-units ” are fixed in the mind, the values of all 
the derivative units, being formed by multiplying or 
dividing the base by ten, are at once apprehended. 

Its denominations are reduced from higher to lower, 
and from lower to higher terms, by simply removing 
the decimal point to the right or left, as in reducing 
our national currency to higher or lower denomina- 
tions. All its computations require only a knowledge 
of the four fundamental rules of arithmetic. When 
it shall have taken the place of the old system of 
denominate numbers in business transactions and in 
our school curriculum, a great saving of time will 
be secured for some other useful branch or branches 
of knowledge. 

The proper method of teaching the system is to 
bring models of the measures and weights before the 
eyes of the pupils, and explain their relations to each 
other. The simplest set of apparatus for this purpose 
consists of (1.) A school meter, that is, a square rod 
one meter long, three centimeters wide, and three cen- 
timeters thick, each of the four sides having its 
appropriate divisions. (2.) A chart giving a full-size 
square meter with its various subdivisions. (3.) A 
chart representing the various measures and weights. 
(4.) A decimeter cube, which can be taken apart, 
showing its subdivisions. (5.) A cubical box of a 
size to contain the above cube, to illustrate both the 
unit of measure of capacity, and the kilogram or the 
larger unit of weight. This is substantially the set 
recommended by the committee of German teachers 
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to whom the matter was referred by the educational 
authorities of that country. Mr. J. Pickering Put- 
nam, in his comprehensive manual of the metric 
system, says that, with this simple apparatus, “ the 
metric values and the whole principle of the system 
may be well taught in an hour.” This set and every 
variety of metric apparatus and literature is furnished 
at the most reasonable rates by the American Metric 
Bureau, in Boston, an efficient organization formed 
for the purpose of promoting and urging the adoption 
of the system, and of disseminating information as to 
its progress, and its means and methods of teaching it. 


THE FIRST STEPS IN READING. 


About ten years ago an order was passed by the 
Board authorizing the district committees to intro- 
duce into the Primary Schools of their respective dis- 
tricts Leigh’s Phonic System of teaching the first 


steps in reading. Strictly speaking, what is here 


called “ Leigh’s Phonic System” is simply a modifi- 


cation of the ordinary Roman type invented by Dr. 
Edwin Leigh, for the purpose of facilitating the 
teaching of the first steps in reading by the phonic 
method. This method leads the pupil to discover the 
pronunciation of words by combining the elementary 
sounds composing them. Hence the necessity of 
some contrivance for indicating the true sounds of 
the letters as they occur in the printed pages, without 
changing the orthography. This is what Dr. Leigh’s 
modified type does, and it is therefore properly called 
* Leigh’s pronouncing type.” No reading-books have 
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been made with special reference to the use of this 
type, but an edition of the first and second books of 
several series of readers has been printed in this type. 
for some years previous to the commencement of the 
experiment with the pronouncing type, the phonic 
method had been gradually gaining ground in our 
Primary Schools. The use of the pronouncing’ type, 
which had all along been left optional with the dis- 
trict committees and masters, at length became quite 
general. In the opinion of a large majority of the 
masters, the time had come for making the phonic 
method, with the use of Leigh’s pronouncing type, 
obligatory in all the Primary Schools. Accordingly, 
at the meeting of the Board, December 6, 1876, a vote 
was passed requiring in the fifth and sixth classes of 
the Primary Schools the exclusive use of readers 
printed in the pronouncing type. Of course, this 
action was intended to render it necessary and obli- 
gatory for all the teachers in the Primary Schools 
who have to teach the first steps in reading, to use 
Leigh’s phonic system. As an appropriate supple- 
ment to this action, the Board voted to employ Dr. 
Leigh for a limited period to give instruction in this 
method to such of the Primary teachers as needed it, 
and appropriated therefor the sum of $200. 

For the information of those who are not acquainted 
with Dr. Leigh’s educational labors, I would say 
that his modesty has prevented him from asserting 
his just claims as a contributor to educational prog- 
ress. With singular devotion he has labored with 
too little encouragement and recognition for more 
than twenty years in perfecting and introducing his 
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invention. At the Vienna Exhibition the merit of 
his invention was recognized by the award of the 
Medal of Progress,— the highest grade of medal 
bestowed. 

At the close of Dr. Leigh’s course of instruction to 
our Primary teachers, in compliance with my request 
that he would prepare for me a statement of what he 
had done, of his observations as to the progress 
already made in the method, and of his views as to 
the course to be pursued in future by the teachers in 
regard to it, he submitted the following report, which 
I regard as a valuable manual for the use of our 
teachers: — 


Hon. Joun D. Pamerick, Superintendent of Schools: — 


I have the pleasure of submitting to you the following report of 
my work during the month beginning January 22, 1877. 

Following the course arranged with you and the Principal of the 
Normal School, the greater part of the first week was devoted to 
visiting schools, mainly to ascertain the circumstances and needs 
of the teachers, their methods of teaching to read and spell, and 
the practical results; visiting some schools in which the pro- 
nouncing print has been used longest and most successfully, some 
where special difficulties have been reported, and others taught 
with the common print. I found: — 

1. A very rational and successful mode of teaching, — begin- 
ning with a few names of familiar objects, or simple and fitting 
words, and, as soon as a few sounds and letters were learned, using 
them in new words and simple sentences on the blackboard. 
There was some variety in the plans of the different teachers, some 
beginning with the sounds, others with the letters; some with the 
spoken, others with the printed words ; but nothing of the a, b, ¢, 
_ab, eb, ib, bla, ble, bli, and such methods, that are still so much used 
in some places, nor even of the pure word method, so called, but 
rarely used. , 
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2. That the letters and sounds were all (or most of them) learned 
in about four weeks. 

3. That the work was done, mainly, with the blackboard, some 
of the teachers using the charts as auxiliary. 

4. That the sounds were, generally, well given and taught, but 
that, in not a few cases, imperfect and impure sounds were given. 
This, however, was less prominent in those teachers who had 
learned and practised the sounds with the sound-charts, or sound- 
lessons, as ought indeed to have been expected. But some, who 
were most defective in this respect, were striving earnestly to break 
up old habits, having evidently received good instruction on this 
point. 

5. That, while the teachers were trying to carry out the plan 
proposed in the books, — to pronounce a, the, to, in connection with 
the words to which they belong, saying a-man’, the-dog’, to-come’, 
as if they were words of more than one syllable with the first un- 
accented (like ability, receive, superior), most of them had not 
succeeded so well as I had hoped in leading the pupils to acquire 
and practise these first steps in the art of ‘‘phrasing.” 1 began to 
think that too much had been expected in this matter, and thag it 
takes longer than had been supposed, for so young beginners to 
gain this power of recognizing phrases. This impression has since 
been strengthened. 

6. That there was too much of reading words merely, — picking 
out or making out words without recognizing them readily, and 
combining them with facility so as to express ideas and thoughts. 

7. That most of the sixth-class teachers using this print did not 
teach the names of letters, or spelling ; or began to teach them near 
the end of their six months. 

8. That the jifth-class teachers, in these cases, had the whole 
work of teaching the year’s work in spelling thrown on their hands, 
— having to begin de novo, — and felt the burden of it. This seemed 
to be the substance and the source of the supposed difficulty with 
regard to spelling and transition. 

9. That most of the fifth-class teachers, however, found no dif- 
ficulty in the spelling on account of the use-of the print, and many 
of them thought it to be a help to them in this particular. 

10. That a few of the jifth-class teachers complained very much 
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of the spelling, and attributed their difficulties to the influence 
of this print. In two of the strongest cases the following were 
given as words that had been misspelled, and had given special 
trouble, on account of the previous use of this type: — 


Screames for screams. 
Heartes ‘** hearts. 


These words (and others in which the same mistake was made) 
were preceded, in the spelling-book, at the head of the column, by 
“spades” and ‘‘plates,” and the source of the difficulty was 
evidently connected with this arrangement in the column and the 
mode of teaching with it. The pronouncing forms and the phonetic 
teaching in connection with them could have had nothing to do 
with it. 


crupe, for croup. ize, for eyes. 
suip, *¢ soup. enny, ‘S any. 
bruit, © brute. brite, ‘¢ bright. 
cought, cort, court, ‘* caught. NO, NOW, ‘© know. 
dus, duz, dos, *¢ does. shure, shore, ‘* sure. 
churp, cherp, ‘chirp, sorce, sorse, ‘** source. 


These are old, familiar errors, such as were commonly made long 
before this print was used; they evidently did not result from its 
use, and most of them could not have been so produced. In fact, 
its right use ought to prevent, and actually does prevent, such 
errors. | 

11. The general, I think uniform, testimony was, that better 
reading was secured, and that there was no difficulty in the tran- 
sition to reading in common print. 

12. The use of the second reader over again in common type, 
was everywhere complained of as a serious disadvantage. Its 
use for elocutionary purposes did not seem to be appreciated or 
desired. 

13. As the question of script writing, and of printing the phonic 
letters by the pupils, is an important one, inquiries were made about 
them ; but they have not been practised in the lowest classes. These 
are questions deserving the attention of masters of writing and 
drawing. 
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These and similar inquiries were followed up, as opportunity 
offered, in the subsequent weeks. 

On Saturday, January 27, I met the fifth and sixth class teachers 
of the Charlestown District, where this print has never been used, 
and afterwards those of Boston Highlands, of the North End, of the 
West End, of South Boston, and (at the Normal Building) those 
of the rest of the city; also meeting the Charlestown teachers a 
second time. Afterwards I met the sixth-class teachers, and the 
fifth-class teachers of the city separately at the Normal Building, 
and also gave three lessons to the Normal pupils, and addressed 
the masters at their monthly meeting. 

During these five weeks I gave such instruction as appeared to 
be required in all the school-rooms where I had time and oppor- 
tunity to go. 

In these meetings and lectures I had occasion to make sug- 
gestions on various points, such as, — 

1. That the business in hand is not to inquire into the advantages 
of this print, to meet objections, and to determine whether it shall be 
used. This question has been settled by the School Committee 
after ten years of most thorough and searching trial. It is for us 
to ascertain what to do and how to use it to the best advantage. 

2. That I have not come here because they cannot teach by this 
method, without my help, and teach well, much better than they have 
been doing with the common print. Many other teachers have done 
this with only the suggestions given in the primers, and the 
guidance of the print itself, each word in the book being itself a 
key-word (to one who knows English) to the sounds of all the 
phonic letters with which it is printed. Besides, they have (in the 
experienced and successful teachers all around them, and at the 
Normal School) help which few teachers have had within their 
reach. | 

But I have come, partly because all the teachers are now 
required to use this method, and it is but right and must be 
satisfactory, to afford them special aid, though mainly to suggest 
to them ways of making the best use of it and securing the 
best results and of obviating or overcoming apparent or real 
difficulties; and also to learn myself, by observation, from the 
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experience of Boston teachers, what is best to be done here and in 
other places. 

3. That what is peculiar to this system is very simple. It is 
merely to use the pronouncing forms of words and letters on the 
blackboard and in the books and charts, and to teach and use the 
sounds of these letters instead of their names. The sounds 
and spelling by sound they have long been required to teach ; they 
have now only to connect these with the pronouncing letters and 
words. Doing this they can still employ any good mode of teach- 
ing which they have heretofore used. Even teaching the names of 
letters and spelling by letter will come in their proper place. 

4. Various methods of teaching the first lessons, from names 
of objects, from words and phrases in the text-book, from 
the charts, from phonetic arrangements of the sounds and signs, 
from syllabic exercises, etc., were illustrated in model exercises, 
with such explanations and suggestions as seemed to be called for. 

In connection with these illustrations we considered, among 
other things,— 

5. The distinction between reading aloud (elocutionary reading) 
and silent reading ; the latter being more important in the Primary 
Schools and first in order, though the recitation of the scholars 
must be conducted by the former. 

6. The fact that there are some things preliminary to reading, 
such as the knowledge of the sounds and their signs, of syllables, 
words and phrases, and some facility in recognizing them and 
apprehending their meaning at sight; till this is gained there can 
be no reading, and it should not be attempted or expected ; no such 
habit should be formed. 

7. That, in teaching the sounds, the distinction between the 
spoken word and the printed word, between the sounds of the 
word we speak and hear and the letters of the words we print and 
see, and their relation to each other, should be made clear and 
definite to the child; that he may know what he is doing when he 
is sounding a word, and the difference between that and spelling 
the written word by giving in order the names of the letters by 
which it is to be written ; that he may distinctly see and practically 
appreciate the difference between the sound that a particular form 
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of a letter tells him to make, and the name by which that alpha- 
betic form is called. - 

8. That, if possible, the sounds and letters should be so taught 
as to avoid the evil habit of guessing; that the teacher should be 
pretty sure that the child knows, before she calls on him to recite ; 7 
that guessing and mistakes only serve to confuse and destroy the 
memory. Several ways of preventing this evil were illustrated, 
and it was suggested that the work of the first weeks in the sixth 
grade is rather learning by doing and using and drill, and not 
reciting. 

9. That the charts are to be used, in the first steps, mainly as 
auxiliary to the blackboard ; they are also important for learning 
and practising the sounds correctly ; but their chief use is for daily 
drill (using perhaps one chart each day), throughout the whole 
course, with this print. 

10. That the benefit derived from this print will depend, like 
that of a good tool, upon its use. It should be used constantly 
and exclusively, from the first lesson on the blackboard to the last 
in the Second Reader. The sixth-class teacher should tax her in- 
genuity to make every variety of use of it that will attract and 
interest the child, and in the fifth class as much and varied use of 
it as practicable should be continued. This is so important that 
special facilities in the form of auxiliary reading matter must be 
provided to secure it. 

11. That, at first, all the words should be sounded, then all but 
the most common words. It is important not to waste time on 
these after they have become familiar, and especially on such as 
occur several times on almost every page. Afterwards all words 
in the columns at the head of the lesson, all new words, all hard 
words, and especially all words that are not promptly recognized, 
and all that are incorrectly or indistinctly pronounced, should be 
sounded for correction and for practice. That the print should be 
always used in such cases ; that the attention should be constantly 
called to the silent letters, so that they be never overlooked by the 
eye; that the tendency of both teacher and pupil to overlook the 
elements of the word, in reading it as a whole, should be counter- 
acted. 

12. That in vocal drill the eye, ear, and voice should be used 
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together, and the pointer direct all eyes to the form on the board ; 
that the drill of the class or of sections in concert, and of indi- 
viduals, be constant and continued to the end, in order to form 
and fix good habits, and to contend successfully against the influ- 
ences of the street, the playground and, often, of home, as well 
as to make the print do its work in helping the child to learn to 
read. 

13. That while teaching sounds and words, and while teaching 
to read, the formation of good habits, such as of right speech, of 
observation of every word and every letter in it, of accuracy, of 
right reasoning, of intelligent apprehension of the same, of proper 
expression, and of seeing phrases as well as single words, should 
be ever kept in mind. 

14. That the sixth-class teacher should keep in mind, in form- 
ing the habits of her pupils, the work of the next grade for which 
they are preparing; and that the fifth-class teacher should be 
vigilant in keeping up the good habits acquired in the sixth. 

15. That in making and teaching the sounds. (as in all her 
work) the teacher should so manage her voice and command her- 
self as not to be too loud. There is a power in reserved force and 
suppressed tones like the power of silence; not only a disciplinary 
power, but it secures attention, thought, intelligence, in both 
teacher and learner. Sounds and words uttered distinctly in a 
moderately low tone are often most distinctly heard as well as 
thoughtfully observed. 

16. That in commencing to teach spelling (whether it be in the 
sixth grade or in the fifth) the child should be made to distinguish 
clearly between the sound denoted by a letter and its alphabetic 
name. (See No. 7.) 

17. The fact was noted that the use of spelling is in connection 
with script, when (in letters, etc.) words must be written and 
spelled correctly ; also the natural connection between learning to 
spell and various other exercises in writing. Yet, by means of 
this print, the child, if rightly taught, acquires the habit of notic- 
ing every letter in each word, and so lays the foundation for 
making all his subsequent reading a good spelling lesson. Ob- 
servant readers and writers make good spellers; few, if any, 
others do, however much they may have studied the spelling-book. 
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18. To the questions, ‘‘ When shall we begin to teach the names 
of the letters and spelling?” — ‘* When to begin script?” — ‘* Shall 
the child himself print on the slate and blackboard?” —I did not 
feel at liberty to give positive and definite answers. My reply 
was, ‘When the school committee direct you to.” I, however, 
reminded them of the facts that in St. Louis the teachers begin | 
spelling at once, and carry on spelling and sounding side by side 
from the first, and have done this for years, securing good spelling 
as well as good reading; and that, in Portland, Me., and in 
Washington University, St. Louis, the children themselves print, 
while learning the forms, and for practice in using them, and do 
this successfully. As to script, I stated my own conviction that 
it has no proper connection with learning to read, and my desire 
to know, from the writing-master, whether the habits formed by such 
writing of such words on the slate, by so young learners, will not 
have a bad influence upon their future handwriting; and whether 
they will not acquire the art better at a later period, and by exer- 
cises designed specially for the acquisition of good habits and 
skill in penmanship. 

On these and other points, if it be thought proper, I will speak 
more particularly and fully in my final report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
EDWIN LEIGH. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM AND ASSEMBLY HALL. 


Prof. Buisson, President of the French Educa- 
tional Commission to the Centennial at Philadelphia, 
on his return home, wrote for a Paris periodical a 
series of articles on his observations in the sphere of 
his commission. The following translation of a part 
of one of those articles, taken from the “ Pennsylvania 
School Journal,” is introduced here as showing the 
opinion of a first-class expert on several points of 
practical importance, both in respect to school archi- 
tecture and school economy. 
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“The school buildings are the first objects to 
attract the attention in the Exposition of the schools 
of Boston. An examination of the plans and photo- 
graphs show us that here we are not, as is too often 
the case, in the presence of construction aiming at 
the grand without regard to the expense, and sacri- 
ficing the essential to the superfluous. The impres- 
sion is much more decisive still when one has had the 
good fortune to visit these schools themselves. They 
are, in my judgment, the most approved and the most 
complete in New England. They differ also very 
materially from the old American type of school- 
house, for which certain European authors have some- 
times manifested a preference without much consid- 
eration. You are aware that in this old system, 
which is still that of New York, for example, and 
also of many other cities, all the architectural 
arrangements of the school building are subordi- 
nated to that of the central room, called a ‘ Hall, 
where all the scholars assemble once or twice a day 
for Bible reading, for singing exercises, and some- 
times for public ceremonies, examinations, or on the 
occasions of visits from strangers. In many schools 
they had solved the problem of having a vast and 
magnificent hall without too much loss of space, by 
disposing of all the class-rooms about this grand 
assembly-room, and separated from it only by mova- 
ble partitions. At a given moment, and at a single 
stroke, all the partitions open and fold themselves up 
along the wall, and in an instant all the classes are 
united in one body. Perhaps, however, that plan is 
generally preferred which consists in reducing the 
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class-rooms to the smallest possible proportions, and 
packing the children into them for four or five hours 
a day, in order to enjoy the pleasure of seeing them 
defile, with military precision, morning and evening 
into the imposing hall. 

At Boston, they have resolutely broken away from 
these old errors. The class-room is treated there, as 
it ought to be everywhere, not as an accessory, but as 
the most important part of the building, since the 
children pass therein nearly all their time. They 
place the hall in an upper story, with admirably con- 
structed stairways, easy of access. 

“We who have never seen, and are not likely to 
see, anything like it in our primary school-houses, 
experience at first some difficulty in understanding 
the utility of this hall, which, it is very apparent, 
must increase considerably the expense of the school. 
buildings. 

But, after realizing the true function of the Amer- | 
ican school, it becomes apparent that a large hall, or 
assembly-room, designed for general reunions, is really 
indispensable in an educational system like that of 
the United States. Nothing is more beautiful, and 
nothing, I am persuaded, exerts a better influence 
than these grand re-unions of children, brought 
about with a dignity and a soberness of manner 
natural to the Americans when they form themselves 
into an assembly. To appreciate their effects, it is 
only necessary to see the children of a large school 
assemble in the hall. They enter step by step, 
marching in.time, generally to the music of a piano, 
large and small, by classes, in the most perfect order, 
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without any one, either the largest or the smallest, 
showing the slightest inclination to laugh, to look 
lightly upon the ceremony, or to affect those forward 
airs which are too apt to distinguish boys of from 
fifteen to eighteen years of age among us, to say 
nothing of girls of the same age. Whether the 
reunion in the hall lasts five minutes or an hour, 
whether it is an assembly for prayers, for singing, for 
examination, or for some other purpose, the attitude 
of the scholars is the same; and we have nothing in 
our pedagogical organization which is productive of 
the same results. It is not only discipline, it is reflec- 
tion; it is a moment, no matter how short, that leaves 
its mark on character; it gives unity to the school, 
and moulds the whole of the children into a common 
life. These children of different age and sex are 
‘affected by this single and short interview in a won- 
derful manner, difficult to be described. The youngest 
among them learn from instinct, and from the example 
of those older than themselves, respect, steadiness of 
character, seriousness of manner, an idea of the 
greatness of the school, and, I am almost ready to 
say, of the holiness of the place. The oldest engage 
in the exercises of the youngest. You will see them 
mark time, go through the prescribed forms for gain- 
ing their places, get up and sit down at a given sig- 
nal, perform conscientiously and without smiling the 
various gymnastic and calisthenic movements, and 
defile in a military way in front of the platform, 
young gentlemen and young ladies, with an air at 
once serious and good-humored. ‘Then there comes 
a beautiful piece of sacred music, a national hymn, 
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or a school song. The moral effect of all this is im- 
mense; it unites all these young hearts in a common 
love of country, which is a very important matter in 
the political and moral education of the future citi- 
zens of the United States. 

“Tt is on this account that it is nowhere a question 
as to the propriety of these grand assembly-rooms in 
large school buildings, although strangers, seeing 
them nearly always empty, are tempted to consider 
them useless. 

Unlike many others, the schools of Boston have 
class-rooms worthy of their halls. Mr. Philbrick, 
who was a delegate from the United States to the 
Exposition at Vienna, brought back with him the 
important results of his observations and study con- 
cerning the most beautiful educational establishments 
which he visited in Austria and Germany. And we can 
already see, in two or three plans of model schools 
which were shown at the Exposition, how greatly he 
has benefited his country by his travels and re- 
searches. In place of allowing his self-love to pre- 
vent him from imitating others, he has done his duty 
to himself in making known what he has borrowed, 
and why he has borrowed it. ‘Thus, against the 
opinion of many American architects, he has adopted 
the German system of lighting school-houses,— that 
is, the mode of admitting the light from one side. 
‘The trials now made in all the new school-houses in 
Boston do not leave remaining the least doubt of the 
superiority of this mode over the former mode of 
having windows in the two opposite walls, or directly 
in the face of the master, at the rear end of the room. 
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Without violating good taste either in the exterior or 
the interior of the building, they have secured rooms 
well and easily lighted, and with the light easily dis- 
tributed in all parts. This arrangement admits the 
light without the usual play of light and shade, with- 
out reflections broken by the spaces between the 
windows, without the intercrossing of rays, without 
false light on any side. Nothing is more pleasant or 
more healthful to the eye; and certainly it is not car- 
ing too much for this delicate organ at a time when 
short-sightedness excites so much alarm in regard to - 
the scholars in our schools. 

“The school furniture corresponds to the locality. 
Everywhere each scholar has a single desk. These 
desks are more or less simple in construction, but 
they are always neat and comfortable. ‘Those who 
have visited hundreds of class-rooms, particularly in 
Massachusetts, unite in testifying that they have 
never seen a single example of a desk or table 
hacked with a knife, blackened with ink-stains, or 
damaged in any other way by the ill-usage of the 
scholars. The beautiful furniture in use inspires 
them with a kind of respect which leads them to take 
care of it. It is so beautiful that the school authori- 
ties may well exact from the scholars extra care for 
its preservation. One may see in Boston, in a num- 
ber of schools, desks and tables which have been in 
use more than fifteen years, and still remain without 
cut or stain. 

“Tt is true that the janitor is charged to keep the 
school-houses in the best of order, and he takes, and 
has taken by others, to this end, especially in winter, 
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a thousand precautions not in use in France, perhaps 
because we have not required them.” 


VISIT TO WESTERN CITIES. 


In accordance with the provision of the regulations 
requiring the Superintendent “to keep himself ac- 
quainted with the progress of instruction and disci- 
pline in other places, in order to suggest appropriate 
means for the improvement of the public schools in 
this city,” on the 23d of May last I sent to the Board 
a communication asking leave of absence to visit 
schools in the chief cities in the West, which was at 
once granted. On the 28th of the same month I set 
out on the journey, and returned on the 13th of 
June, having visited Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland and New York. 
Although the period of my absence was only fifteen 
days, and the distances passed over were consider- 
able, by travelling mostly on night trains I was 
enabled to see a great number of schools. 

In the selection of the cities to be visited, there 
could be no question about the first three, namely, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago, which not only 
belong to the first rank in size, but which also enjoy 
a deserved celebrity for the excellence of their systems 
of public instruction. The visit to New York was 
not contemplated in my plan of inspection, and only 
one day was devoted to the schools of that city. The 
other three cities, Pittsburg, Louisville, and Cleveland, 
were selected as good representatives of the second 
rank in size in their respective sections of the Union. 
Tn all the cities visited, the Superintendents devoted 
themselves with the utmost zeal and courtesy to the 
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furtherance of the objects I had in view, and thus 
enabled me to economize my time to the fullest ex- 
tent. I desire to take this opportunity of thanking 
them for their valuable assistance and obliging atten- 
tions. I wish also to acknowledge the cordial man- 
ner in which all the masters and teachers of the 
schools visited welcomed me to their classes, and 
explained to me their methods and arrangements. 

In Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago, the Normal 
and High Schools, as well as Grammar and Primary 
grades, were visited; in Pittsburg and Cleveland 
Grammar and Primary grades only were visited; 
while in Louisville I did not see any schools in 
session, as the only day I could remain in that city 
was Saturday, which was a school holiday. ‘The best 
specimens of the school-houses were, however, in- 
spected, and the peculiarities of the system were fully 
explained by the Superintendent. The day in New 
York was devoted to witnessing the mode of examin- 
ing schools by one of the Assistant Superintendents. 
The Superintendents furnished me with sets of docu- 
ments, blanks and forms, showing the organization 
and working, and illustrating the administration of 
the respective systems. 

It will not be expected, I presume, that I should 
undertake to give in this report anything like a full 
and complete account of the school systems in the 
cities visited. The object of my visit was a strictly 
practical one. I went in search of information for 
the benefit of education in Boston, and not with the 
purpose of collecting materials for a book on systems 
of instruction. And therefore, instead of aiming at 
completeness in describing the systems under consider- 
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ation, I shall attempt nothing more than a presenta- 
tion of some remarks on such features of those sys- 
tems as appear to me most likely to afford useful hints 
and suggestions for the improvement of our own. 

It is quite probable that members of the Board may 
have expected me immediately on my return to lay 
before them the results of my observations. Such 
was, indeed, my intention; and such a course would 
have been necessary, had my visit been made for the 
purpose of obtaining information respecting some 
matters upon which the action of the Board was 
pending. But my object-was more general. It was 
to find out wherein the school systems of certain 
representative cities afforded examples for our imita- 
tion. Such matters require deliberation. The half 
month’s rapid inspection was only a help—a neces- 
sary help, perhaps — to the study of the subject; but 
it was not itself the study. Its effect was to afford a 
clearer insight into certain matters relating to admin- 
istration, organization, and methods than could be - 
obtained by other means. Hence, upon reflection, I 
concluded that it would be quite as well to defer until 
now what I had to say respecting this matter. 


School Boards. — How Constituted. —'The sys- 
tem of education in each city visited is under the 
control of a board of education, of which the number 
of members is not at all proportioned to the pop- 
ulation of the city to which it belongs. The Cin- 
cinnati Board is the largest in proportion to its 
population, and the New York Board the smallest. 
Pittsburg, with a population of about one-ninth of that 
of New York, has a Board more than fifty per cent. 
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larger; Louisville, with a population less than a third 
of that of St. Louis, has a Board of equal size. The 
Boards differ not only in the proportion of members, 
but also in respect to mode of election and tenure of 
office. In Cincinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis they 
are elected by the people in the several wards, to 
serve for two years, one-half going out of office each 
year, each ward having two members, except in the 
case of Cleveland, where each ward has one member. 
In New York the members are appointed by the 
Mayor, without regard to ward representation, to 
hold office for three years, one-third going out each 
year; and at Pittsburg, the term of office is the same, 
but the members are elected, one for each sub-district 
or ward, by its Board of School Directors, which is 
itself chosen by the people. 

The following table shows (1,) the population of 
the cities; (2,) the number of members in each School 
Board; (3,) the terms of service; (4,) the representa- 
tives, and (5,) the mode of choice: — 


POPULATION No. of Term of | Represen- 

OrerEs.” (Estimated). | Members. | Service. tation. How chosen. 
Chicago. . .«-« 425,000 15 3 years. | At Large. | Mayor. 
Cincinnati ... 270,000 50 Rigen s* Ward, 2./| People. 
Cleveland.... 140,000 18 Dies Ward, 1. 66 
Louisville. ... 120,000 26 Vs aN Ward, 2. sh 
New York... 1,200,000 21 es At Large. | Mayor. 
Pittsburg ...- 130,000 83 Sienss Ward, 1. | School Directors. 
St.Louis .... 450,000 26 Ya Ward, 2./ People. 
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* In the subsequent pages New York not included in the phrase ‘“‘ cities visited.” 
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Powers of School Boards. — These School Boards 
have, in nearly every case, considerably larger powers 
than the Boston Board. They not only have the care 
and management of the schools, but they purchase 
the lots, erect and repair the school-houses, employ 
the janitors, and furnish the fuel and other supplies. 
Nearly all of them determine the school tax to be 
levied, within certain limits of rates fixed by law. 
They do not depend upon the City Governments for 
appropriations. In St. Louis and Pittsburg the 
Boards have the custody and disbursement of the 
school moneys, while in the other cities these func- 
tions are performed by the City Treasurers. But 
although the administration in these two cities is 
alike in this respect, in other respects perhaps the 
most unlike. Pittsburg is the only one of these cities 
having local School Boards elected by the people, 
where there are thirty-three of these Boards, each 
consisting of six members, who hold office for three 
years, one-third going out each year. With these 
local Boards of Directors, with an aggregate of 198 
members, the general or “ Central Board,” as it is 
called, shares the management of the schools, the 
Central Board having the exclusive control only of 
the High School and the colored schools. It has, 
besides, control in respect to three vital elements 
of school economy; namely, that of determining 
the number of teachers to be employed, of fixing 
their salaries [within the limits of the appropri- 
ations], and of prescribing the text-books and 
the courses of study. This extremely decentral- 
ized and complicated system of management has its 
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counterpart in the Philadelphia system, and its con- 
trast in the centralized simplicity of the system in 
St. Louis, where one moderate-sized Board exercises 
absolute control of all school matters, under the State 
laws. 

Although the Boston School Board is somewhat 
restricted in its powers as compared with the School 
Boards in Western cities, this limitation of power 
has its compensation in certain advantages of great 
importance. If our Board is not invested with 
authority to levy taxes within certain limits for school 
purposes, it has the more important legal right of 
determining the number, grade, and rates of salaries of 
teachers, without regard to the amount appropriated 
for this purpose by municipal authorities. The su- 
preme advantage of our system, as it appears to me, 
is found in this wise, far-reaching and fruitful provi- 
sion of the school law of this Commonwealth. 

Upon a superficial view of the matter, it would seem 
best that a School Board of a large city should have 
absolute control of the matter of providing school 
accommodations, including not only the selection and 
purchase of lots, the determining of the plans, and the 
erection of buildings, but also the decision as to the 
amount to be expended therefor. In the annual 
report of the School Board for 1877 is found an 
earnest appeal for an enlargement of their powers in 
respect to providing school accommodations, although 
it did not go to the length of asking for the power of 
determining the amount to be expended for this pur- 
pose. The extent of the claim was for entire control 
of the money appropriations for school-houses and 
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lots by the City Council. At that time I think the 
Board was quite unanimously in favor of this claim. 
The experience of the last twenty years has convinced 
me that the granting of this power would not have 
been an advantage to the interests of our system. 
What was needed was an authoritative voice in the 
matter, and not the absolute control. Had the Board 
possessed the requisite authority in this respect, that 
is, the veto power, many serious errors in the loca- 
tion and construction of school-houses would have 
been avoided. The City Council has not been 
wanting in liberality in providing school accommo- 
dations, but it has been in some instances obstinate 
in rejecting the sound advice of the School Board 
as to sites and plans. The act of 1875, reorganizing 
the School Board, has effectually remedied this 
defect in our system. It goes just far enough, in 
making it necessary that sites and plans shall be 
approved by the Board, without imposing upon 
the Board the duty of purchasing lots and build- 
ing school-houses. There is no fear that in this 
community public sentiment, as embodied in the 
representatives of the people in the city government, 
will not be sufficiently liberal in respect to making 
appropriations for school accommodations, and, under 
the new order of things, the authority to determine 
the kind of accommodations provided, is placed in 
the proper hands. The experience of the “past 
year in this department of the school affairs affords 
strong proof of the wisdom of the new arrangement 
whereby the control, in respect to the plans and sites, 
has been virtually placed in the hands of the School 
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Board, while the purchase of lots and the erection of 
the buildings has been left with the City Council. 


Organization of School Boards.— In examining 
the organization of the school boards in western cities, 
we find two different types, of which the St. Louis 
and Cincinnati Boards are the most characteristic 
examples. The St. Louis Board has only twelve 
standing committees, which are as follows: (1,) On 
teachers; (2,) on lands and claims; (3,) on leasing ; 
(4,) on building; (5,) on course of study, text-books 
and apparatus; (6,) on auditing; (7,) publications 
and supplies; (8,) on the library; (9,) on janitors ; 
(10,) on ways and means; (11,) on salaries; and (12,) 
on rules and regulations. Of these committees, only 
three (1, 5 and 12) have direct reference to matters 
relating to instruction and discipline, the other nine 
being business committees. There are no committees 
whatever on school districts or schools, although the 
committees on teachers acts as standing committee 
on the Normal School, and is required to visit and 
perform some other duties in respect to the High 
School. 

The Cincinnati Board of Education, on the other 
hand, has twenty-five standing committees, designated 
as follows: boundaries, buildings and repairs, claims, 
course of study and text-books, discipline, drawing, 
examinations, fuel, funds and taxes, furniture, Ger- 
man department, gymnastics, law, lots, music, night 
schools, normal school and teachers’ institute; pen- - 
manship, printing, reports and excuses, rules and 
regulations, salaries, stoves and furnaces, supplies, 
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and ungraded scheols. In addition to this formidable 
array of standing committees, there are thirty-four 
sub-committees on districts and schools. Nor does 
this complete the list. The “Union Board,” com- - 
posed in part of members of the Board of Education, 
which has charge of the high schools, employs in the 
performance of its functions no less than fifteen com- 
mittees, so that the management of the whole system 
of schools is shared by seventy-fouwr committees. 
The organization of the Chicago Board belongs to 
this type, the whole number of its committees being 
sixty-nine. Cleveland, on the other hand, follows 
the example of St. Louis in dispensing with district 
committees altogether, and in judiciously limiting the 
number of standing committees. The St. Louis type 
of organization is, no doubt, much better than that of 
Cincinnati. The old organization. of the Boston 
Board, in complication and decentralization, belonged 
to the Cincinnati type; while the new organization, in 
simplicity and centralization, and consequent efficiency 
and absence of friction, approaches much more nearly 
that of St. Louis. 


Salaried Officers. — (Chacago.) A superintendent 
and an assistant-superintendent of schools, a clerk 
of the board, a building and supply agent, an attor- 
ney, a school agent, and a messenger. ( Cincinnati.) 
A superintendent of schools, a clerk of the board 
and an assistant, and a superintendent of buildings. 
(Cleveland.) A superintendent and two assistant- 
superintendents of schools or supervising principals, 
a clerk of the board, and a superintendent of 
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buildings. (Zow?sville.) A superintendent and an 
assistant-superintendent of schools, and a secretary 
of the board, who also acts astreasurer. (Pitisburg.) 
. A superintendent of schools, a secretary of the 
board, and a treasurer. (S¢. Louis.) A superintend- 
ent and two assistant-superintendents of schools, a 
secretary of the board, a treasurer, an attorney, a 
bailiff, and an architect; three or four clerks in the 
superintendent’s office. 


Organization of Instruction.—In respect to the 
limits of elementary instruction there is a remarkable 
uniformity. Children are admitted at the age of six 
years. The course of instruction comprises eight 
grades, each grade being intended to occupy a year’s 
time of an average scholar. The four lower grades are 
comprised in the primary department, and the four 
upper grades constitute the grammar department, or 
grammar schools. In Cincinnati, however, while the 
range and limits of elementary instruction are sub- 
stantially the same as in the other cities, the division 
and designation of the departments are somewhat dif- 
ferent, the five lower grades constituting what are called 
district schools, and the three upper grades constitut- 
ing intermediate schools or intermediate departments. 
There are four large intermediate schools, with sep- 
arate organizations, in separate schools, and eleven 
intermediate departments carried on in buildings 
with district schools and supervised by the same - 
principals. 

In the organization of secondary or high school 
instruction there is considerable diversity. Of the 
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cities visited, Pittsburg is the only one where all the 
secondary instruction is limited to a single high 
school. This is a noble institution, and is highly 
creditable to the city. It is a mixed school, and 
comprises four departments, namely, the classical, 
the non-classical, the commercial, and the normal. In 
Cincinnati there are two mixed high schools; in 
Louisville, there are two unmixed high schools; in 
St. Louis, there is one mixed central high school and 
five mixed branch high schools, which are feeders to 
the central school; in Chicago, one mixed central 
high school and three mixed division high schools 
which do not lead to the central school; and in 
Cleveland there are three mixed high schools and 
one branch school. 

Each of the cities maintains a normal school for 
the training of female teachers, except Pittsburg, 
where, as has been stated, normal instruction is given 
in a department of the high school. Evening schools 
of different grades are maintained. In Pittsburg, 
there is a deaf-mute school, and in St. Louis a system 
of Kindergartens for children from four to six years 
old has been inaugurated. 

The primary grades are not, as a rule, located in 
separate buildings, but are accommodated in build- 
ings containing more or less of the grammar grades; 
while in Boston the primary and grammar schools are 
in separate buildings, and each building has all the 
erades of its department, or, according to our nomen- 
clature, all the classes of its grade. 

This organization differs from that of the Boston 
system in several points. 
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1. The pupils are not admitted to the primary 
schools until the age of six years, which is a 
year later than is required by our regulations. 
There is a quite general agreement among educa- 
tional authorities that children should not be sub- 
jected to serious school instruction until they have 
reached the age of six years. But experience on a 
large scale, in different countries, has proved that, 
where the systems of instruction do not include chil- 
dren under six years of age, it has been found 
necessary, especially in large cities, to provide sup- 
plementary institutions for the care and training of. 
those children below the legal school age, whose 
homes are unfavorable to their physical and moral 
development. For this purpose, Kindergartens have 
been established in St. Louis to a considerable extent. 
In the other cities visited no provision of this nature 
has yet been provided. While children should not 
be subjected to compulsory education before they are 
six years of age, it would be well if, in all commu- 
nities comprising masses of indigent parents, there 
were schools provided suitable for children from four 
to six years of age. In this city there is already very 
good provision for the care and training of children 
between five and six years of age. I know of no city 
where the provision for this purpose is better, and I 
trust it will be continued, with such modifications in 
the mode of training and instruction as experience 
may prove to be beneficial. It is to be hoped, also, 
that means may be found for providing Kindergartens, 
or some modifications of this description of infant 
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schools, for the children under five years of age who 
need them. ) 

2. The schools are more generally mixed. In fact, 
the schools are nearly all mixed, those for one sex 
only, being rare exceptions; while in Boston the 
majority of the pupils above the primary orade are 
in unmixed schools. Co-education of the sexes is so 
much more prevalent in this country than in any 
other, that it may with propriety be regarded as a 
peculiarity of American education ; and although it 
has able advocates among American educators, the 
question whether it is calculated to afford the best 
development for both sexes cannot be regarded as 
having been determined in the affirmative. It would 
not be safe to assume that American experience has 
demonstrated identical co-education of the sexes to 
be the best system for developing either the best type 
of womanhood or the best type of manhood. This 
important question is not to be definitely settled by 
the votes of popular majorities, nor by the resolutions 
of educational conventions; its solution must come, if 
it come at all, from the teachings of those sciences 
which underlie the science of education. 

8. The high-school building in St. Louis being 
found inadequate for the accommodation of the pupils 
secking admission, four or five “ branch high schools” | 
for pupils of the lowest class have been opened in 
grammar-school buildings. After passing one year 
in these branch schools, the pupils are transferred to 
the central building. In Chicago the high-school 
instruction has been extended by the establishment of 
three “division high schools” in grammar-school 
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buildings. These, schools have no connection with 
the central high school. Their course of study is 
for two years, and it 1s non-classical. 

These two different developments of high-school 
instruction are interesting as indicating the drift of the 
popular sentiment in favor of enlarging the provision 
for secondary education at the public expense. They 
are also interesting as indicating the fact that these 
two leading cities were influenced by very different 
pedagogical theories in the extension of their respec- 
tive systems of high-school instruction. St. Louis 
proceeded on the principle that all secondary educa- 
tion should be of one kind only; while Chicago recog- 
nized the desirableness of giving pupils an option 
between a classical and a non-classical course. In 
this respect Chicago seems to have adopted the more 
liberal policy. Buft, however interesting these move- 
ments may be as illustrating the tendencies of high- 
school education, they cannot be regarded as affording 
useful examples for our imitation, as they are but 
recent and rudimentary organizations, to be developed, 
no doubt, in the near future, into separate and inde- 
pendent institutions. Boston escaped the necessity of 
going through such a process of high-school develop-' 
ment by the acquisition through annexation of five 
fully organized schools, in addition to the three old 
schools, of different types. 

4. Perhaps the characteristic difference between 
the organization of instruction in the Western cities 
and that of our own system is found in the local dis- 
position of the Primary and Grammar grades, with 
respect to each other. The former masses both grades 
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in the same building; this is the type to which there 
are some exceptions, notably in Chicago. Our organi- 
zation separates these two elementary grades or de- 
partments, by placing them in different localities; the 
buildings for primary schools being smaller and more 
numerous than those for the grammar schools. The 
Western plan, of massing the primary and grammar 
departments in the same building, involves this serious 
alternative: either an unwieldy number of pupils 
must be brought together in one school, or the classi- 
fication in the upper grades must be imperfect. But 
in St. Louis, where there are no territorial districts 
whatever, classes and grades are sent from one build- 
ing to another, as the exigencies of classification 
require. If, in a given building, there are not pupils 
enough in the higher grades for a good classification, 
they are consolidated with those of the same grades 
in another building. In Cincinnati a considerable 
proportion of the schools are very large, and yet the 
three upper grades, for the purpose, apparently, of a 
better classification, are massed in separate schools, 
and in departments connected with schools of the 
lower grades. These, as has been mentioned, con- 
stitute what are called “intermediate” schools or 
departments. “Were we disposed to adopt the West- 
ern arrangement in respect to the primary and 
erammar departments, our buildings would be quite 
unsuited to it. Our plan of separate primary schools, 
in moderate-sized buildings, grouped around the 
larger grammar schools, is an inheritance — a for- 
tunate inheritance I cannot but think—from the 
old Primary School Board, which for nearly forty 
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years had the management of this department of 
the system. This plan appears to me to have im- 
portant advantages; and, if it were practicable to 
exchange it for the consolidated plan, it would not, 
in my judgment, be desirable. 


Supervision.— The Cincinnati and St. Louis systems 
of instruction have been referred to as representing two 
quite different types of administrative organization, 
the School Board of the former city being divided into 
a great number of committees, while that of the latter 
is divided into a very few. This difference in the 
organization of the School Boards involves a corre- 
sponding difference in supervision. Hach system has 
its superintendent of instruction, but these officers 
differ widely in their functions. There are only two 
standing committees of the St. Louis Board whose 
duties pertain exclusively to instruction and school 
management, namely, the committee on text-books 
and course of study, and the teachers’ committee, 
and it is provided that both these committees shall 
perform their duties in connection with the superin- 
tendent. ‘lhe former committee, “in connection with 
the superintendent, has the general direction of the 
course of study, and the selection of the text-books 
and apparatus,” subject to the sanction of the Board; 
the latter, “in connection with the superintendent,” 
nominates all teachers. The only other committee of 
the Board which has any duty in connection with 
instruction or school management is the Committee 
on Rules and Regulations. There is no committee 
whatever charged with any duty of supervision, ex- 
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cept the teachers’ committee. This committee is con- 
stituted the standing committee on the Normal School, 
and is required to “visit” the High School, and “in 
connection with the superintendent to take charge of 
the O’Fallon Polytechnic Institute and the evening 
schools;” with this exception no committee whatever 
is charged with any duty in connection with the 
supervision of the instruction and management of the 
schools. 

Asa natural consequence of this plan of organi- 
zation, the Superintendent becomes a superintendent 
in fact as well as in name. He is neither a clerk, nor 
simply an adviser, but an overseer, with power of 
direction. The-regulations expressly provide that 
the * Superintendent shall exercise a general super- 
vision over the public schools,” and he is furnished 
with the necessary assistance for the performance 
of his important duties. In the first place, he 
is furnished with the requisite clerical help, being 
“empowered to appoint, subject to the approval of 
the Board, such clerks as may be needed in his office.” 
Then there are two assistant superintendents, who 
are virtually nominated by him, and who act under 
his direction. To complete this system of super- 
vision, there are twelve local superintendents, denom- 
inated “supervising principals;” that is, twelve of 
the most capable of the principals are designated, by 
the advice of the Superintendent, to supervise not 
only the schools of which they have the immediate 
charge as principals, but also two or three other 
schools besides, which have their regular principals, 
with larger supervising duties. The duties of the 
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supervising principals are thus set forth in the Regu- 
lations: — 


I. They shall visit said schools [‘‘such schools as are placed 
under their charge” at least once per week, confer with the prin- 
cipals thereof, and report to the Superintendent, in accordance with 
prescribed forms : — 

(a.) Their general condition. 

(b.) The efficiency of teachers in discipline and instruction. 

(c.) What classes they examined, and their condition. 

(d.) What classes they approved for promotion from grade 
to grade, or from one book to another. 

(e.) Any irregularity in the observance of the rules of the 
Board, which they found. 

(f.) Date and amount of time consumed in each visit. 

II. -It shall be their duty to meet the Superintendent weekly, 
if required, to consult measures for the improvement of the 
schools. 

III. They shall receive and forward to. the Superintendent 
the reports of the schools under their respective supervision, 
together with a consolidated report of the same. 

IV. They shall conduct not less than two nor more than four 
of the daily recitations [half hour each] of the classes under their 
charge. 

V. They shall report to the teachers’ committee, whenever 
required, the standing and general efficiency of each teacher under 
their supervision, as regards discipline and instruction. 


All reports from teachers, principals, supervising 
principals, assistant superintendents and all other 
persons engaged in the instruction and management 
of the schools are sent to the Superintendent’s office, 
and all communications relating to these matters are 
sent out under his direction. 

Here is presented, for the first time in the history of 
American education, a complete, centralized, respon- 
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sible hierarchy of school supervision. As a guaranty 
to the individuality and liberty of the principals the 
Regulations contain the following provision: — 

‘The principals shall be permitted, without inter- 
ference on the part of any member of the Board, or 
the Superintendent, to arrange the details for the 
internal government of their own schools according 
to their own method, provided such method is not in- 
consistent with the general regulations of the schools; 
such principals, of course, being liable to be judged 
as to their qualifications by the results they pro- 
duce.” 

To this very rational, but quite un-American, 
system of supervision, we find a marked contrast in 
that of Cincinnati, which exhibits the extreme of de- 
centralization. Of the seventy-four sub-committees of 
the Board, a large majority exercise, over instruction 
and management, supervisory functions. First, there 
are the thirty-four committees having the “ general 
supervision” over the individual districts, or rather 
the individual schools, each district containing, as a 
rule, one school. ‘They have the nomination of 
teachers, and the appointment of substitutes, and it 
is their duty to “visit the schools frequently, and 
give such aid and co-operation to the teachers, by 
their counsel, as may tend to increase their usefulness 
and efficiency,” and “ they shall suggest minor regula- 
tions for the pupils and teachers,” not in conflict with 
the general rules and regulations. Various other duties 
in connection with supervision are assigned these 
committees. Of the other committees, seventeen are 
directly concerned in carrying on, with the thirty-four 
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district committees, the supervision of the schools; 
several of them having the largest possible power in 
regard to their specialties. In no case is any one of 
these committees required to perform its duties in 
“connection with the Superintendent.” In two cases 
only it is provided that the committees shall have the 
“aid and advice” of the Superintendent. As an ex- 
ample of what some of these committees have to do 
in the way of supervision, I quote a part of the 
section of the rules prescribing the duties of the Com- 
mittee on Course of Study and Text-books: “They 
shall constantly observe the modes of instruction in 
all the schools, the measure of studies required, the 
merits of the books and exercises in use, and report 
every defect or abuse, and recommend any change in 
such matters which they may deem important, guard- 
ing against any excess in the tasks imposed, any 
abuse in memorizing lessons.” After reading all that 
is set down for these numerous committees to do, it is 
rather difficult to form a clear and definite notion of 
what there is left for the Superintendent. Nor is he 
provided with any helps. He has neither clerk nor 
assistant. In respect to the matter of reports and 
communications the existence of his office is largely 
ignored. If he wants to know what is going on in 
the system, or what is to be done, he must apparently 
get his information for the most part at second hand. 
In short, an able and experienced officer, with the title 
of Superintendent, is employed and paid a fair salary; 
but his situation is made such that he must work at 
the greatest disadvantage in his endeavors to utilize 


his abilities for the benefit of the schools. His situation 
5 
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is analogous to that of a general without a staff and 
without a command. 

This type of supervision is so general in this 
country that it may properly be called the American 
type. Its defects were pointed out in the well-known 
report on American schools, by Bishop Fraser, who 
took Boston as a conspicuous illustration. Chicago 
does not present quite so extreme an example as 
Cincinnati, but, nevertheless, it belongs to the same 
type. Cleveland and Milwaukee have evidently 
taken St. Louis as their model, although they are 
still far from realizing the standard of their proto- 
type. Our own system of supervision was greatly 
improved by making the grammar masters principals 
of the Primary Schools belonging to their respective 
districts, and thus rendering them local superintend- 
ents. Another important step in the same direction 
was taken in the reorganization of the School Board. 
There is still room for improvement in this respect. 
The organization of our supervision would be better 
if it were less like that of Cincinnati and more like 
that of St. Louis. 


Course of Study.— The courses of study in the 
western cities are, in the main, similar to our own; 
but some of them contain certain features which 
claim’ our attention. One of these features, which 
is found in many western cities, is the provision for 
instruction in the German language in the element- 
ary grades of schools. This study is not obligatory; 
it is left to the parents to decide whether their chil- 
dren shall pursue it or not. In Chicago it is taught 
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in the grammar grades, but not in the primary 
grades; but in St. Louis and Cincinnati it is begun 
in the lowest primary grade, and is continued up 
through all the grammar and high-school grades. 
Pupils are not only taught to read and speak the 
language, but they are also taught to write the 
German script. The daily allotment of time to 
German instruction in the different grades of the 
St. Louis schools is as follows: In the first grade 
(lowest), twenty minutes; in the second and third 
grades, twenty-five minutes each; and half an hour 
in each of the other grades. Besides this, half the 
time devoted, in each grade, to penmanship is used 
in practising German script, under the supervision 
of the German teacher. In Cincinnati rather more 
than half the pupils in the public schools are taught 
German, and in St. Louis about two-thirds. AlI- 
though this branch has been extended into the ele- 
mentary grades through the influence of the German 
portion of the population, instruction in it is not 
limited to children of German parentage. In St. 
Louis more than one-third of the pupils in the Ger- 
man classes are Anglo-American, and in Cincinnati 
above one-half. The instruction is given by special 
teachers, under a special German superintendent. 

I refer to this matter as a remarkable and instruct- 
ive educational experiment. There are in some places 
in Hurope bilingual common schools; but the teach- 
ing of two languages in elementary public schools 
has nowhere prevailed so extensively as it does at 
the present moment in this country. The fact of 
special interest developed by this experience is, that 
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the introduction of German, where it has been well 
taught, has not been detrimental to other branches. 
The Superintendent, Peaslee, of Cincinnati, says, 
that by a careful examination of the school statistics 
of that city, running back ten years, he found that 
the pupils who pursued the German passed from the 
district to the intermediate schools, that is, from the 
fifth to the sixth grades, on an average of more than 
a year younger than those who did not pursue it. 
He concludes his remarks on the topic with this 
statement: “I am convinced that if the study of the 
German language does not assist, it certainly does 
not retard, the progress of pupils in English.” Su- 
perintendent Kiddle, of New York, says: “In the 
schools in which German has received the most 
earnest attention, and in which, consequently, the 
best progress has been made, no indication has been 
presented that this branch of study has at all re- 
tarded the progress of the pupils in their English 
studies.” Similar testimony is given by other super- 
intendents. I do not now propose to recommend the 
introduction into our Grammar or Primary Schools 
the study of a foreign language; but | am far from 
being convinced that pupils who attend school until 
fifteen years of age without instruction in a language 
other than their vernacular have the best thing done 
for them, either in the matter of mental discipline or 
in that of imparting useful knowledge. Among the 
discretionary subjects which may be taught to ad- 
vanced scholars in the London elementary schools 
are Latin and French. 

In Pittsburg, “elementary algebra to quadratics” 
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is prescribed for the highest Grammar grade, and in 
New York, “algebra through simple equations.” 
General history (the elements of ancient and modern) 
is a requirement in the New York course; but neither 
general history nor the history of England is 
required in the course of any of the other cities 
visited. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the Cincinnati 
course is a very elaborate and extended syllabus of 
* object-lessons,” for all the grades below the High 
Schools. To secure attention to this department of 
the course, it was provided that pupils must be 
examined on it in writing, and that for promotion they 
must obtain certain percentages of correct answers. 
The result was not satisfactory. Too much was 
attempted. ‘To cover all the topics of the syllabus, 
the teachers were obliged, in the language of the 
Superintendent, “to resort to the baneful practice of 
cramming.” The teaching was largely abstract 
instead of being concrete, tasking the memory instead 
of exercising the powers of observation. Lessons on 
objectswere given, the objects themselves not being 
present. 

To remedy this evil the following rules were 
adopted : — 

1. Principals and teachers are to select, from the 
grade lists, those objects which, in their judgment, are 
most suitable for teachers and pupils. 

2. Teachers shall in no case attempt to give an 
object-lesson without the appropriate object. 

3. Hach teacher shall prepare brief notes for each 
lesson, and at the close of the lesson deposit said 
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notes with the principal, that they may serve as a 
basis for the oral examination of the class. 

4. Teachers are forbidden from writing a lesson or 
any part thereof upon the blackboard, until the con- 
clusion of the lesson proper, and the commencement 
of the producing of the lesson by the pupils. 

5. The written examinations for promotion, — “the 
great obstacle to the correct teaching of this subject,” 
says the Superintendent, “ are discontinued.” 

Object-lessons properly taught are an application 
of the intuitive method. Consequently, in proportion 
as the intuitive method is applied to other branches, the 
need of a special chapter of the programme devoted 
to this method ceases to exist. 

Passing now from the Cincinnati programme to 
that of St. Louis, which is systematically framed in 
accordance with a.definite theory of instruction, we 
find in it no section devoted to object-lessons. The 
characteristic of this course is a syllabus of “ Natural 
Science.” This feature is so interesting and important 
that I quote it in full. 


‘¢NATURAL SCIENCE. 


FIRST YEAR OR GRADE. 
PLANTS, OR OUTLINES OF BOTANY. 


First quarter. Flowers, their structure, color, perfume, habit 
and shapes. Inasmuch as the pupils of this grade enter school in 
the early fall or spring, their first quarter’s work can be illustrated 
directly from the garden. Second quarter. Leaves, fruits, seeds ; 
shape, uses, sap, decay. TZhird quarter. Buds, roots, their pur- 
pose; stalks and trunks, bark of plants, wood. Jourth quarter. 
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Circulation of sap, what is made from sap, sleep of plants, etc. 
Review of topics of the year. 


SECOND GRADE OR YEAR. 


ANIMALS, OR OUTLINES OF ZOOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


First quarter. Blood; what it makes; how it is made. The 
ground; what comes from it as food for animals ; stomach and 
tecth. Circulation of the blood. Second quarter. Breathing ; 
brain and nerves; use of the senses; seeing; protection of the 
eyes; hearing; smell; taste; touch; the bones ; muscles. Third 
quarter. Brains and nerves in animals compared with those in 
man; limbs of animals, and their uses; the hand in man, and its 
substitutes in animals ; what instruments and tools animals possess 
for attack and defence. Fourth quarter. Wings and fins; clothing 
of man and animals; wherein man is superior to animals ; intelli- 
gence of animals; sleep, its uses; death, what it is. Review of 
topics for the year. 


THIRD GRADE OR YEAR. 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL NATURE. 

First quarter. Air; wind; flying and swimming compared ; 
pressure of the air; pumps; barometer, air-pumps, pop-guns ; 
gases distinguished from liquids; gunpowder. Second quarter. 
Balloons; bubbles; heated air; chimneys; draft and ventilation ; 
uses of water; water level; attraction in solids and liquids. Third 
quarter. Water in the air, clouds, snow, frost and ice; heat and 
cold ; communication or conduction of heat ; effects of heat; steam ; 
light; color; electricity; magnetism. ourth quarter. Gravita- 
tion; motion of the earth; friction. Review of the year’s work. 


FOURTH YEAR OR GRADE. 
BOTANY, MORE SYSTEMATICALLY STUDIED. 


First quarter, Modes of studying parts of plants; leaf, stem, 
inflorescence, flower, root, seed, woody plants, fruit, illustrated by 
familiar examples. Second quarter. The difference in species of 
Trees; their habits, place of growth and use to man; pine, cedar, 
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willow, oak, beech, maple, walnut, hickory, sycamore, ash, poplar, 
birch (what ‘‘ deciduous” and ‘‘ evergreen” signify), magnolia, 
live oak, honey-locust, banyan, laurel, mosses. Third quarter. 
Foop Pruants: 1. Wheat, barley, oats, rye, Indian corn, rice. 
2. Potatoes, yams, beets, turnips, onions, beans, peas. 3. Apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries, oranges, bananas, lemons, bread- 
fruit, dates, pine-apples, figs, grapes. 4. Sago, tapioca, sugar- 
cane, cocoanut, palm (its various uses). 5. Pepper, cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmeg, vanilla. 6. Tea, coffee, cocoa, maté. 7. Irish 
moss. Fourth quarter. PLANTS USEFUL IN THE ARTS: 1. Indigo, 
logwood. 2. Olive (oil), flaxseed (oil), pine, turpentine, resin, 
tar. 4. Caoutchouc, gutta percha. MeEpicINAL PLANTS AND STIM- 
ULANTS: Sarsaparilla, cinchona (quinine), aloe, tobacco, opium, 
rhubarb. PLANTS VALUABLE FOR CLOTHING: Cotton, flax, hemp. 


FIFTH YEAR OR GRADE. 
ZOOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


First quarter. Classification of animals, their differences and 
resemblances. I. Verreprates: A. Mammals: a. orang-outang, 
monkey; 0. bear, cat, dog, lion, panther, tiger, cougar, wolf, 
leopard; c. kangaroo, opossum; d. beaver, squirrel, rat, mouse ; 
e. sloth, ant-eater; f. elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, horse, 
hog; g. camel, llama, cameleopard, deer, goat, ox, sheep ; 2. whale, 
dolphin, walrus, porpoise, seal. B. Birds: a. vulture, eagle, hawk, 
owl; b. parrot, woodpecker, cuckoo, toucan; c¢. lark, robin, swal- 
low, sparrow, mocking-bird; d. domestic fowl, quail, pigeon, pea- 
cock, turkey, partridge; e. ostrich, stork, crane, duck, swan, pen- 
guin, goose, pelican. Second quarter. Classification of animals 
continued. ©. Reptiles: a. lizard, crocodile, alligator; 6. toad, 
frog, turtle; c. rattlesnake, boa-constrictor, python, cobra. JD. 
Fishes: pike, salmon, cod, mackerel, shad, shark, flying-fish, cat- 
fish, trout, herring, sardine. II. Moxzivuscs: oyster, clam, pearl- 
oyster, snail. III. Arrrcuiares: lobster, craw-fish, worm, spider, 
insect (honey-bee, silkworm, cochineal, fly, wasp, butterfly, etc.). 
TV. Raprates: corals, animaleules. Third quarter. PHystoLoey 
AND Hyciene: 1. Bones (preservation of the teeth) ; 2. Skin (its 
membranes, pores, perspiration, cleanliness) ; flesh (fat, muscles, 
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tendons) ; 4. Circulation of blood (veins, arteries, the heart) ; 5. 
Breathing (lungs, effect on the blood) ; 8. Voluntary and inyolun- 
tary motion, effect of exercise ; 9. Sleep, disease, death; 10. Proper 
and improper hygienic habits (eating, drinking, sleeping, exercise, 
bathing, sitting in a draft of air, tight lacing, cramping the lungs, 
breathing pure air, keeping the feet warm and head cool, ete. 


SIXTH YEAR OR GRADE. 
PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY. 


First quarter. Puystcs:.1. Gravitation and pressure (weight, 
pump, barometer, pendulum) ; 2. Cohesion (glue, paste, mortar, 
cement, etc.) ; 3. Capillary attraction (lamp-wick, sap, sponge, 
sugar, etc.); 4. Mechanical powers (lever, pulley, inclined. 
plane, wedge and screw — friction). Second quarter. Physics con- 
tinued: 5. Heat (sun, combustion, friction, effect on bodies, steam, 
thermometer, conduction, clothing, cooking, etc.); 6. Light 
(sources, reflection, looking-glass, refraction, spectacles, micro- 
scope, prism, telescope, effect on growing bodies, photograph) ; 
7. Electricity (lightning, sealing-wax experiments, etc.) ; 8. Mag- 
netism (mariner’s compass, horse-shoe magnet, telegraph). Third 
quarter, Astronomy: 1. Stars (some idea of size and distance) ; 
2. Solar system ; a. sun (sources of light and heat, its size, spots) ; 
6. planets (their relative distances from the sun; Venus and Jupiter, 
morning and evening stars; Saturn and his rings) ; ¢. satellites or 
moons (number of them). Fourth quarter. Astronomy contin- 
ued: d. comets ; e. orbits (or paths of planets, moons and comets). ; 
f. eclipses (of sun, of moon) ; g. seasons; h. phases of moon. 


SEVENTH YEAR OR GRADE. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


First quarter. Gnotoey: Structure of land, form of continents, 
islands, mountains, and valleys, plateaus, plains, volcanoes, and 
earthquakes. Second quarter. Tus Warrr: Springs, rivers, 
lakes, the ocean, tides, waves, winds, currents, relation to com- 
merce and climate. Third quarter. Mrtrorotocy: The atmos- 
phere, temperature, the winds, moisture of atmosphere, dew, fogs, 
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rain, snow and hail, climate, electrical and optical phenomena of the 
atmosphere. Fourth quarter. Oreanic Lire: Botany, zoology, 
ethnography, relation of plants, animals and men to their place of 
abode. 


EIGHTH YEAR OR GRADE. 


OUTLINE OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY (OR PHYSICS), AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
FAMILIAR OBJECTS. 

First quarter. Matter and its properties : force, molecular forces, 
gravitation and weight, specific gravity, centre of gravity, motion, 
action and reaction, compound motion. Second quarter. Machin- 
ery: friction, strength of materials, use of materials in construc- 
tion, hydrostatics and capillary attraction, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
acoustics. Third quarter. Heat and its sources, communication 
and effects; steam engine ; warming and ventilation ; meteorologi- 
cal instruments, thermometer, barometer, hygrometer, rain-gauge, 
anemometer; classes of clouds; classes of winds; meteors and 
aerolites; aurora borealis; halos; circulation of water through 
the process of evaporation, clouds, rain, springs, rivers, ocean, etc. 
Fourth quarter. Light; sources ; reflection ; prismatic spectrum ; 
structure of the eye; optical instruments, telescope, microscope, 
etc. ; electricity, magnetism ; clectro-magnetism ; telegraph.” 


The foregoing syllabus, which bears the marks of 
careful preparation, covers a good deal of ground, 
and without any directions as to the time to be 
devoted to it, or the method of teaching it, might 
appear to the average teacher to be somewhat for- 
midable. Of course, it would not be practicable to 
devote much time to each individual topic. There is, 
perhaps, no one of the numerous topics comprised in 
the scheme of which some knowledge would not be 
desirable. And yet I cannot regard it as quite cer- 
tain that a syllabus composed of a more limited range 
of topics would not, on the whole, be preferable. 


Sail 
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The plan of this syllabus, and the modes of using it, 
are fully set forth in the subjoined quotation: — 


‘*LESSONS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
RULE OF THE BOARD. 


The course of instruction in Natural Science herewith adopted 
shall be taught in oral lessons ; one hour being set apart on Wednes- 
day afternoon of each week, for the purposes of said instruction. 


REMARKS ON THE METHOD OF TEACHING THIS SYLLABUS. 


1, The teacher must not consider herself required to go over all 
the topics in any given quarter. She must not attempt to do any 
more than she can do in a proper manner. If it happens that only 
the first two or three topics are all that can be dealt with profita- 
bly, the teacher must not allow herself to undertake any more. 

2. In case the teacher finds that the topics of any given quar- 
ter are not arranged in such an order that she can take them up 
to the best advantage, she is at liberty to change that order; but 
she must not proceed to the work of a new quarter, or to any 
portion of it, until she has first given ten weekly lessons on the 
quarter’s work she has begun. 

3. No more than ten weekly lessons should be given on the 
work laid down for a quarter. When these have been given, 
proceed to the work of the next quarter, whether the topics of the 
quarters in hand have all been considered, or only a very small 
portion of them. ; 


REMARK. 


The course is arranged with reference to method rather than 
quantity or exhaustiveness. If only one topic is thoroughly dis- 
cussed in each quarter of the first year, some very important ideas 
will be gained of the science of botany. In the fourth year of the 
course the pupil will come round to the subject again, and can 
deepen his insight into the methods of studying the world of 
plants, learn the general outline of classification adopted, and 
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train his observing powers. When he comes to the sixth year of 
the course he will again touch upon the subject in such a manner 
as to see the province this subject occupies in the world of nature, 
and its general bearings upon other fields of investigation. 


The question will be asked: Why not reduce the number of 
topics under a given subject to the number that can be actually 
discussed by the teacher ? 

The answer is: 1. A selection of topics from a comparatively 
full enumeration of them is best left to the individual teacher. 
9. The exact number of topics that can be profitably discussed by 
teachers will vary with their capacities; moreover, it will vary 
from year to year as teachers become familiar with the course ; 
hence it is necessary to have a variety, and to have topics enough 
for the most rapid classes. 38. It is, moreover, important to keep 
constantly before the teacher a full outline of the subject, so as to 


prevent the (very common) tendency to treat a theme in its 


narrow application only, and to omit its general bearings. 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE COURSE. 


It will be observed that in the eight years’ course there is a 
spiral movement, or recurrence of the same topics. 1. The subject 
of Natural Science; a. the plant; 0. the animal; c. the physical 
elements and mechanical powers — constitute a primary course of 
three years ; so that even those who receive the minimum of school 
education shall acquire some insight into the elements and instru- 
mentalities which play so important a part in the industrial age in 
which they live. 2. In the fourth, fifth and sixth years these 
subjects of Natural Science are all taken up again in a second 
course, and much more scientifically developed: a. botany, its 
method and practical application; 6. zoology and human physi- 
ology; ¢c. motion and force in masses, in particles, and as applied 
in the mechanical powers; d. astronomy (forming a transition to 
the Grammar School course in physical geography) ; five years is 
the average attendance on our schools; hence the average pupil 
‘will get two courses in Natural Science. 3. In the seventh and 
eighth years of the district schools a third course in Natural 
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Science is given, in which begin to appear more clearly, in out- 
line, the several sciences: a. under natural history or organic 
nature: geology, meteorology, botany, zoology, ethnology; 0. 
under natural philosophy or physics: matter, force and motion, 
machinery, molecular forces and instruments involving their 
application. 

4. In teaching Natural Science it is of the greatest importance 
to select typical objects or facts; 7. e., objects or phenomena that 
are types of a large class, by reason of the fact that they manifest 
all of the chief properties or attributes common to the other indi- 
viduals of the class, and, at the same time, manifest them 
in the most obvious manner. It would not do, for instance, to 
select an object in which the properties to be illustrated were not 
well developed, nor an object with which the pupils were not 
familiar. 

5. Every lesson should be given in such a way as to draw out 
the perceptive powers of the pupil by leading him to reflect on 
what he sees, or to analyze the object before him. It is, at first, 
thought strange — although it is true— that powers of observation 
are to be strengthened only by teaching the pupil to think upon 
what he sees. The process is one of division (analysis) and 
classification, and, secondly, of tracing causal relations; hence the 


_ questions most frequent are: ‘ What qualities or properties has this 


object (exhibiting the same)? What separate actions or move- 
ments form the steps or stages in its process? What other objects 
and processes have the same (classification)? What relation has 
this object or phenomenon to others, whether as to cause and 
effect, or as to means and end?’ 

6. How ro Conpvucr a Lesson. — a. Prepare yourself beforehand 
on the subject of the lesson of the week, fixing in your mind 
exactly what subjects you will bring up, just what definitions and 
illustrations you will give or draw out of the class. All must be 
marked and written down in the form of a synopsis. The black- 
board is the most valuable appliance in oral lessons; on it should 
be written the technical words discussed, the classification of the 
knowledge brought out in the recitation, and, wherever possible, 
illustrative drawings. 6. Pains should be taken to select passages 
from the reference books, or from other books, illustrative of the 
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subject under discussion, to be read to the class with explanation 
and conversation. c. Wherever the subject is of such a nature as 
to allow of it, the teacher should bring in real objects illustrative 
of it, and encourage the children to do the same. d. But more 
stress should be laid on a direct appeal to their experience, en- 
couraging them to describe what they have seen and heard, and 
arousing habits of reflection, and enabling the pupil to acquire a 
good command of language. ¢. Great care must be taken by the 
teacher not to burden the pupil with too many new technical 
phrases at a time, nor to fall into the opposite error of using only 
the loose common vocabulary of ordinary life, which lacks scientific 
precision.” 
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Teachers, Training of.— Each of the cities visited, 
as has already been stated, makes provision for the 
professional training of female teachers. Formerly, 
their supply of teachers for the more important posi- 
tions was largely drawn from the Hastern States. 
They are now able, by means of their High and 
Normal Schools, to educate a sufficient number of 
female teachers to meet the demands of their schools. 
. Their male teachers, especially those employed in its 
High Schools, are still, to a considerable extent, 
drawn from the colleges of the Eastern States. 

The tendency to advance the requirements for ad- 
mission to the Normal Schools is evident, the aim 
being to render the course of instruction and training 
in those schools purely professional. ‘The course of 
study in the St. Louis Normal School is, however, 
still, to a considerable extent, academic, or devoted 
to general culture, and it extends over the period of 
two years and a half. Of the Cincinnati Normal 
School, the principal says: “Owing to the high 
standard of admission, we have been able to make 
our course [which is limited to one year], as it should 
be, almost entirely professional.” 

The principal of the St. Louis Normal School ad- 
mirably states the logical basis of the Normal School, 
as follows: “Normal Schools are the creation of the 
modern spirit that has recognized the value of in- 
strumentalities in the accomplishment of any purpose. 
In order to have good schools, we must have good 
teachers; in order to have good teachers, they must 
be educated for their work. This education must be 
given by Normal Schools.” 
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The goal aimed at is to make the professional 
training of the Normal School begin where the 
general culture of the High School ends. Normal 
training, without a good general education, will not 
produce able teachers; nor will a good general ed- 
ucation without Normal training suffice. Large 
general culture, and thorough professional study and 
training, are both requisite to form capable teachers. 
It is evident that the excellent Normal Schools in the 
cities visited are exerting a most beneficial influence 
on the schools. In fact, from the character of the 
city Normal School, one may infer with a tolerable 
degree of accuracy the character of the other schools. 


Teachers, Testing the Qualifications of. — Grad- 
uates of the city Normal Schools are granted certifi- 
eates of qualification for any of the elementary 
grades. In Chicago it is made the duty of the Com- 
mittee on the Hxamination of Teachers to examine 
all candidates who may apply for situations in the 
schools, upon the third Friday of each calendar 
month, and special examinations may be held when- 
ever, in the judgment of the committee, it is neces- 
sary. ‘Teachers who pass the examination required 
shall receive, at first, “ partial” certificates, testifying 
to their moral character and intellectual attainments. 
After trial, and upon the joint recommendation of 
the Committee on the Appointment of Teachers, and 
the committee on the school in which such teachers 
are employed, the Board may grant a full certificate, 
testifying to the general success of the holder in 
matters of instruction and discipline.” 

In St. Louis the contrivance for testing the qualifi- 
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cations of teachers is very simple. The regulations 
provide that, “ The Teachers’ Committee shall have a 
supervision of the examination of all applicants for 
situations as teachers, and keep a book of records of 
the same for the inspection of the Board.” The ex- 
aminations are conducted by the Superintendent, or 
his assistants, candidates being examined whenever 
they present themselves. 

In Cincinnati the examinations are conducted by a 
Board of Examiners, consisting of nine members, the 
Superintendent being one. “Examinations are held 
monthly. Five grades of certificates are granted, 
namely: male High-School certificates, female High- 
School certificates, Principal’s certificates, Assistant’s 
certificates, and special certificates to the teachers of 
special branches, foreign languages, music, drawing, 
and penmanship, and for night schools. 

The examination scheme, as laid down by the 
Board of Examiners, is as follows: — 


‘*SUBJECTS. 
1. Theory and Practice of 11. Natural Philosophy. 
Teaching. 12. Anatomy and Physiology. 

2. Spelling and Definitions. 13. Zoology and Botany. 

3. Reading. 14. Music and Drawing. 

4, Grammar. 15. Chemistry. 

5. Penmanship. 16. Algebra. 
6. American History. 17. Geometry. 

7. Ancient and Modern Hist. 18. Astronomy. 

8. Geography. 19. Constitution of the U. S. 

9. Mental Arithmetic. 20. Comparative Anatomy.” 
10. Written Arithmetic. 
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Candidates for a male High-School certificate are 
examined in the first 19 of the above subjects, and 
such other branches as they may be required to 
teach. | 

Candidates for a female High-School certificate are 
examined in the first 16 of the above subjects, and 
such other branches as they may be required to 
teach. 

Candidates for a Principal’s certificate are ex- 
amined in the first 19 of the above subjects. 

Candidates for an Assistant’s certificate are ex- 
amined in the first 14 of the above subjects. 

Special teachers are examined in the branches 
which they propose to teach, and in which they must 
have at least nine [marks], ten being the maximum. 

High-School principals will also be examined in 
comparative anatomy. 

The regulations of the Board of Examiners fix 
the percentage which the candidates must have in 
order to be entitled to a certificate. 

“ Certificates are valued as follows: For an average 
of seventy per cent. of correct answers, one year; 
eighty per cent., two years; ninety per cent., three 
years.” ‘Less than seven [seventy per cent.] in 
either English or German, grammar, geography, or 
written arithmetic, is a failure: provided, however, 
that any candidate having an average of eighty in the 
other branches, who may fail in any one of said 
studies only, shall, upon application, be entitled to a 
re-examination in said study.” 

I present this scheme, not as a model which 
I could unqualifiedly recommend, for imitation, but 
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because I find it in operation in such a city as Cin- 
cinnati. Its faults seem to me to resemble somewhat 
those of our own schemes, especially in that part 
which relates to the male High-School certificates. 
If the examination on all the 19 subjects is a serious 
one, is it not requiring of the candidate what even 
highly-educated men do not carry in their minds? 
If, on the other hand, the examination on those sub- 
jects is quite elementary, is it necessary in the case 
of the candidate who is supposed to be a graduate of 
a respectable college? In determining the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for the highest posts, is it neces- 
sary to subject them to an examination on all the 
branches that belong to education in all its grades? 
If the candidate is well up in Latin, is it worth while 
to test him on the parsing of an English sentence, or 
in spelling and defining? Is it not possible that 
a scheme of examination well calculated to keep 
ignoramuses out of the teaching profession may not 
be equally well calculated to do justice to candidates 
of the highest order ? 


Teachers,—the Relation of the Sexes of.— In respect 
to the relative proportion of men and women engaged 
in teaching, our own country stands alone. While in 
other countries schools of all grades are chiefly taught 
by men, in America the teaching in the elementary 
schools is chiefly done by women; and in secondary 
schools — that is, High Schools and Academies — the 
number of female teachers probably exceeds that of 
male teachers. Both sexes, doubtless, have their ap- 
propriate spheres in the great work of instructing 
children and youth. If education is too exclusively 
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left to either sex the best results will not be pro- 
duced. Each sex should be employed in the situa- 
tions for which its aptitudes are best suited. But has 
this principle been in all cases observed in the substitu- 
tion of women for men as teachers, which has been in 
progress during the last twenty or thirty years? Has 
not this substitution resulted from motives of econ- 
omy to as great an extent at least as from the consid- 
eration of aptitude? Is it not time to inquire into the 
tendencies and results of this experiment? It appears 
that, of the persons employed as teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of this State, only about twelve in a hun- 
dred are men. In referring to this fact, the Board of 
Education, in their Annual Report, January, 1873, 
remark as follows: — 

“ During the past year the Board and their Secre- 
taries have frequently referred with approbation to 
the substitution of female for male teachers in our 
schools as a movement in the direction of progress; 
but the time must come, if it has not actually arrived, 
when it will be necessary to consider seriously 
whether the best interests of education do not require 
some limitation to this movement. If it be true, as 
most persons will probably admit, that females have 
superior aptitude for certain departments and situa- 
tions in teaching and disciplining, is it not equally 
true that males have superior aptitude for other 
departments and situations? The want of success, 
whether in respect to male or female teachers, taken 
in the mass, is due, not so much to the want of nat- 
ural aptitude as to the want of special preparation 
and of adequate experience. The great obstacle to 
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the acquirement of the needed experience on the part 
of females is the shortness-of the period of their ser- 
vice; and this, again, is the reason why they do not 
make more thorough preparation for the work.” 
Thirty years ago, in Boston all the teachers in the 
High Schools, and thirty-five per cent. of the teachers 
in the Grammar Schools, were men. Now, of the 
regular teachers in the High Schools forty-s¢x per 
cent. are men; and, of the teachers in the Grammar 
Schools, fifteen per cent. are men; of the teachers in 
the Grammar and Primary Schools, nine per cent. are 
men; while the percentage of men, including special 
teachers, in all the day schools is therteen. In the 
cities visited the proportion of male teachers in the 
High Schools, excepting the branch High Schools in 
St. Louis, is rather larger than in our High Schools: 
while in the lower grades of schools itis generally less. 
Cincinnati, however, presents quite a marked exception 
in this respect, —the percentage of men in the Gram- 
mar and Primary grades, taken together, being evgh- 
teen, or double that of Boston; while the percentage 
of men in all the grades of day schools is twenty- 
three, against thirteen in Boston. Chicago, on the 
other hand, has the smallest proportion of men, namely, 
only five per cent. of the teachers, regular and special, 
in the day schools. In the elementary schools, — 
Grammar and Primary, — there are, strictly speaking, 
no male teachers at all; for the nineteen men em- 
ployed in these grades are all Principals, who are 
chiefly employed in the work of supervision. In St. 
Louis the percentage of male teachers in all the day 
schools is ten, — double that in Chicago, but somewhat 
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below that in Boston. In Cleveland there are no 
male teachers in the Grammar Schools; but two men 
are employed as Assistant Superintendents, or Super- 
visory Principals, to visit the schools daily, or very 
frequently, to attend to certain matters pertaining to 
discipline, as well as to inspect the instruction. Prob- 
ably the necessity for retrenchment of expenses led 
to this experiment. At any rate, the President of 
the School Board, in his last report, shows that, of 
the twenty-three leading cities of the United States, 
only four educate their children at less cost per 
capita than Cleveland. One of these four was 
Chicago, where, as I have said, there are only nine- 
teen men employed in the Grammar Schools; and 
where “some 10,000 children could be given only 
half-day sessions, owing to the want of school-room.” 

If we would secure the maximum efficiency of in- 
struction, rather than compete with other cities for 
the minimum cost of tuition per capita, we must em- 
ploy a still larger proportion of men as teachers in 
our schools. 


Penmanship. — The schools of Cincinnati are very 
remarkable for proficiency in this branch. The chil- 
dren, on entering school at six years of age, are at 
once put upon writing script, both the German and 
Latin, at the same time. The first year they write 
on their slates from copies on the blackboard. The 
results produced by children of this grade in both 
kinds of script are truly wonderful, — another illustra- 
tion of what can be done by skill, —by knowing how. 
Every child, from the first day of entering school, is 
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taught to rule his slate with the utmost accuracy, 
and, for this purpose, each pupil is furnished with a 
thin, narrow rule. In all figuring, and in all written 
exercises, whether on slate or paper, the pupils are 
required to make their work as presentable as possi- 
ble; the utmost order and neatness of arrangement 
are constantly aimed at; all writing on the black- 
boards by teachers must be done in the best possible 
styles. ‘The pupils begin writing in copy-books after 
the first year of schooling, and they write one book a 
year; but, besides this, they write much in waste 
books, or on waste paper. Those who examined the 
Educational Department at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion could not but be struck by the perfection of the 
penmanship in the volumes of scholars’ work sent by 
Cincinnati. In this respect they clearly were entitled 
to stand at the head. 

‘hese results have not been produced without an 
instrumentality. ‘he School Board employs a very 
capable professor of penmanship, with two female 
assistants, to superintend this branch in all the schools, 
and to instruct the regular teachers in it. 


School Architecture.— The rapid growth of the 
population in the western cities has rendered it diffi- 
cult to supply the demand for school accommodations. 
Lhe best High-School buildings in the cities visited, 
are the Central High-School building in Pittsburg, 
and the Female High-School building in Louisville; 
these are noble edifices and are highly creditable to 
the school authorities by whom they were erected. 
A fine model of the former was exhibited at the Cen- 
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tennial Exposition. The buildings for the elementary 
schools are generally three stories high, with four 
rooms ona floor. They are of the type of our four- 
story buildings, exclusive of the fourth story, contain- 
ing the assembly-hall and two school-rooms. Having 
no assembly-hall, they are in some cases constructed 
so as to throw two school-rooms into one by means 
of a sliding partition. These cities certainly deserve 
much credit for their enterprise in supplying so well 
as they have school accommodations for their rapidly 
increasing population; but I did not discover any 
improvement in school architecture to recommend for 
adoption. 


Corporal Punishment.— The discipline of the 
schools visited by me seemed to be all that could be 
desired. The pupils were orderly, attentive to their 
duties, and respectful in their bearing toward their 
teachers. The teachers seemed to govern the pupils 
with ease; no severity or harshness, either of tone, 
look, or gesture, was observed. ‘The matter of cor- 
poral punishment was inquired into pretty thor- 
oughly. The two important facts ascertained in 
regard to this subject are: (1.) That corporal 
punishment is not prohibited m any grade of the 
schools in any one of the cities visited; and, (2.) 
That practically corporal punishment is not very 
extensively employed as a means of discipline. I 
found very few rules relating to the mode or extent 
of inflictions of this sort of punishment. The pre- 
vailing opinion as to the wisest way of dealing with 
the subject was in favor of leaving the teachers’ 
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hands as free as possible, and of holding each one 
individually responsible for the manner in which he 
exercises the authority allowed him. ‘The teacher is 
not condemned for resorting to corporal punishment in 
certain exceptional cases, but for using it injudiciously 
or excessively. In Cincinnati there is no regulation 
whatever in regard to the matter. In Chicago, al- 
though corporal punishment is permitted by the reg- 
ulations, the teachers, under the lead of the Superin- 
tendent, have for several years voluntarily dispensed 
with it, substituting therefor the suspension or expul- 
sion of incorrigible pupils. Expulsion is the only 
practicable substitute for corporal punishment yet 
devised. But this substitute is very objectionable, 
especially in its application to elementary schools. 
The following are the St. Louis rules “ concerning 
discipline: ” — | 


All teachers are required to maintain strict order and discipline 
in their schools and class-rooms at all times. Any neglect of this 
requirement will be considered good cause for dismissal. In main- 
taining order, teachers are hereby authorized to employ any proper 
means which may be necessary to secure compliance with their 
commands to the pupils, and in the use of which they will receive 
the full countenance and support of the Board. 

All teachers will be held to a strict accountability as to the 
manner in which they shall use the authority herein delegated, and, 
upon complaint of severity of punishment, each case shall be ad- 
judged upon its own merits, the teacher being subject to instant 
dismissal if the Board decide it to be demanded by the circum- 
stances. 

Each teacher in the employ of the Board shall file with the 
Superintendent, at the close of each quarter of the scholastic year, 
a list of all cases of corporal punishment inflicted by said teacher 
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during the quarter, giving date, name of pupil, and cause of pun- 
ishment. 

Those teachers who are most successful in controlling their 
pupils without the use of corporal punishment, other qualifications 
being sufficient, shall be awarded by the Board a higher degree of 
appreciation, and receive the preference over all others in promo- 
tions and appointments. 


The aggregate number of cases reported, in accord- 
ance with these rules, during the year 1874-75, was 
3,967. 

In New York corporal punishment is prohibited, 
‘the children who cannot be controlled by moral 
means being suspended — that is, says the Superin- 
tendent, “virtually expelled.” This system, which 
has been in operation for several years, does not ap- 
pear to have produced very satisfactory results. In 
his last report, the Superintendent, in speaking of this 
subject, says: “The question as to what effectual 
means of coercion and correction can and should be 
adopted in the case of children who are found to be 
incorrigible by the ordinary methods of restraint, or 
indifferent to the incentives usually employed, is one 
which still claims a serious consideration. ‘The inef- 
ficiency of our system in this respect neutralizes, to a 
considerable extent, the operations of the compulsory 
attendance department, as the very boys that are 
placed in the schools at considerable expense, both of 
time and money, are, in a few days or in a few hours, 
expelled as incorrigible. Many parents, finding that 
our schools are unable to govern their wilful and 
unruly children, send them to the parochial or indus- 
trial schools. . . . There can be no doubt that 
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the number of pupils excluded from the schools, by 
the indirect operation of the system, far more than 
the number of formal suspensions would indicate, is 
very large. The question, therefore, very properly 
suggests itself, Why should a system for compelling 
pupils to attend the schools be sustained at great 
expense to the city, while there is no effective means 
of controlling and educating those children after they 
have been brought into the schools?” 

Lhe wisest course to pursue in respect to this mat- 
ter seems to be to authorize teachers to employ any 
proper means which may be necessary to secure com- 
pliance with their commands to the pupils, giving 
them full countenance and support in the use of the 
same, and to hold all teachers to a strict accounta- 
_ bility as to the manner in which they shall use the 
authority thus delegated. 


Grading, Classification, and Promotion.— As 
already stated, page 55, the elementary course 
of instruction in the cities visited comprises eight 
grades, each grade being intended to occupy a year’s 
time of an average scholar. The general promotion 
of the pupils from the lower to the higher grades 
takes place annually. The scholars who do not 
reach the required standard for promotion must 
repeat the year’s course, the only alternative being 
withdrawal from school. This is substantially the 
system in theory, but probably it is nowhere strictly 
adhered to in practice. The procrustean tendency of 
the system is more or less counteracted by the pro- 
motion of individual pupils of the highest rank, in the 
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interval between the annual class promotions. In 
St. Louis, although the grades correspond to the 
years of schooling as in the other cities, each grade 
is broken into four sub-grades, corresponding to 
the quarters of the school time. This expedient 
has been resorted to in order by reducing the inter- 
vals between the classes to a minimum, to facilitate 
individual promotions, and give the bright, capable 
pupils a chance to go on, leaving behind those who 
are more slow and indolent. The point aimed at is 
to give flexibility to the graded system, and maintain 
the necessary uniformity of classes by frequent 
reclassification, instead of endeavoring to accomplish 
the same object by unduly restraining the foremost 
pupils and unduly urging forward the hindmost. 

The reclassification taking place at the end of each 
quarter, it is considered no great hardship for the 
poorer scholars in the class to repeat the course, and, 
on the other hand, some of the very best pupils are 
enabled at times to skip a class, and by this means to 
shorten the time required for completing the curric- 
ulum. Quarterly promotions in all the elementary 
grades necessitate, of course, quarterly graduations, 
and quarterly transfers of graduates to the High 
School. If this plan were carried out in the High 
School it would involve the necessity of greatly multi- 
plying the number of the classes, and of quarterly 
graduations corresponding to the quarterly admis- 
sions. But this is not the case; although pupils are 
admitted to the High School five times in the year, 
namely, at the end of each school quarter, in Novem- 
ber, January, April, and June, and also at the 
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beginning of the school year in September, gradua- 
tion takes place only at the end of the school year, 
so that, during the course in the High School, the 
pupils who were admitted at different times in the 
year are gradually brought to the same stage of 
advancement. It is intended, however, when the 
increase in the size of classes renders it possible, to 
divide the senior class and allow the advanced 
division to graduate in February, the other in June. 

In Chicago, where much attention has been given 
to the subject of classification and promotion, the 
mechanism of the graded system is rendered flexible 
in a way somewhat similar to that adopted in St. 
Louis. The plan there in operation is thus described 
by the Superintendent: — 

“Close graduation and classification demand ines 
numbers of pupils. It has been assumed that what 
is good for a school of 1,000 pupils is of equal value 
to a school of 100. This assumption has led to great 
abuses. ‘The closest graduation is profitable only in 
cities and large towns, where there may be easily 
found as many pupils of about equal attainments, 
as it is proper to put under the charge of a 
single teacher. 

“The pupils who are capable of more rapid 
advancement than their classmates pass into the 
next class above, and by so doing awaken the ambi- 
tion of those whom they have overtaken, so that they 
carry with them, into the next class, some who might 
otherwise have remained sluggish till their course 
was completed. The places they have left are filled 
by the brighter element of the class below. By the 
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transfer of the better pupils, those remaining find 
themselves in advance of those who have been trans- 
ferred to their ranks, and they may feel the influence 
of that spirit which has brought to their class the 
better part of the class below. A practical difficulty. 
is suggested in the case of rooms so filled that room 
cannot be found for the transfer from below. This 
difficulty is easily solved by permitting the teacher to 
anticipate the work of the next grade. Her pupils 
thus move forward in studies, though not in rooms. 
As soon as the way is opened, the pupils pass over 
the classes whose work they have anticipated, and 
are not at all delayed in the general course. Indeed, 
this apparent delay may prove a means of more rapid 
advancement, in that it affords the teacher a little 
variety in her work, and incites her to compare results 
with the teacher next above her. Instances are not 
at all rare in which teachers of lower rooms have car- 
ried their pupils entirely beyond those of the next 
room above. 

“Since this remark brings me to a consideration 
of our own work under a graded system, I may 
be pardoned for saying that, in the main, our 
own schools are an illustration of what is sketched 
above. ‘To those who wonder how we can promote 
by classes or by grades, at any time in the year, and 
without regard to promotions in grades above, it is 
sufficient to say that our room limits have no relation 
whatever to grade limits. The pressure for room is 
always from below, while withdrawals from school 
are almost invariably from above. Thus frequent 
opportunity is given for transfer upward, but it is not 
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at all essential to promotion from grade to grade that 
such opportunity for transfer be available. It some- 
times occurs that the teacher of a room carries her 
pupils through two grades before an opportunity for 
transfer comes. Sometimes the pressure from below 
for vacant space above takes away the pupils of a 
teacher before half the work of a grade is completed. 
Transfers from room to room are made when vacan- 
cies occur; promotions from grade to grade in study 
are made when the pupils have completed the work 
of their grade. And right here comes the criticism: 
‘This course must involve a frequent change of 
teachers.’ In exceptional cases it is true; but the 
exceptions are found in the lowest grades, from which 
pupils are passed upward, to make room for the crowd 
of applicants below. ven in these cases the chances 
are about equal that the transfer will be from a 
poorer to a better teacher; and, in cases where equal 
ability exists, the feeling on the part of the child that 
he is promoted is an incentive to greater effort. But, — 
in the main, change of teachers under this flexible 
system is no more frequent than under the system of 
uniform time for promotion, with a single exception, 
to be noticed hereafter. The time required to pass 
through any grade is for the average pupil a constant 
quantity, —six months, eight months, or ten months. 
The term the pupil spends with the teacher is the same, 
whether the grade be entered in September, or 
November, or March. The time of promotion has 
nothing whatever to do with the length of time the 
pupil remains under the sameteacher. In the course 
of eight years, about the average time required to 
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complete our Primary and Grammar courses, ten 
changes of teachers are probable. ‘The number of 
changes is the same, whether the changes be made at 
the beginning, in the middle, or at any other time of 
the school year. 

“In the extreme case of annual promotion, changes 
are made as often as promotion occurs, which 1s once 
each year, and at a fixed time. No provision is made 
for exceptionally bright classes, or exceptionally ex- 
cellent teachers, making it possible to pass a grade in 
less than the prescribed time. Right here the flexible 
system has decided advantage, and this is the excep- 
tion alluded to above. Many instances have occurred 
in our schools of the passing of whole classes through 
the grades in the time allotted to the completion of 
one. Many individual instances may be cited of 
pupils who have completed these grades in the time 
allotted, without injury to themselves, and with profit 
to the classes through which they have passed. 

* Within the limits of a course of study requiring 
eight years for its completion by the average pupil, 
we have twenty-eight classes, varying in distance 
from one month or two months in the very lowest 
grades, to three months or five months in the highest 
grades. Pupils failing in promotion when examined 
with the highest class in a grade fall back in their 
course but a little time, since the class into which 
they drop is but a short time in the rear. With the 
knowledge of this fact before the examiner, he is not 
tempted to put forward those poorly prepared, as he 
might in sympathy do if the interval was a year, or 
even six months. ‘The good of the individual pupil 


— 
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may be best subserved by a little more thorough 
preparation. The discouragement is far less when 
the hope of another trial is not long deferred. A 
pupil absent for a month or two, on account of sick- 
ness, finds a class at the point reached by his class at 
the time of his leaving. He is not subjected to the 
mortification of going back several months in his 
work, nor under the necessity of overtasking his 
strength that he may make up lost studies. The steps 
from class to class are so easily taken that many 
pupils are encouraged to try for more rapid advance- 
ment than they would think of attempting, if the 
work of six months or a year must be anticipated. 
The advantages of graduation and classification are 
too apparent to need further discussion; and such 
flexibility as prevails in our system and the system of 
St. Louis, which is nearly allied to ours, certainly 
reduces to a minimum the danger of injury to indi- 
vidual pupils.” : 

The St. Louis and Chicago systems of classifica- 
tion and promotion are alike in spirit and aim. I 
trust our Supervisors and Principals will give both 
the most careful consideration. I am not prepared to 
recommend the adoption of a formal subdivision of 
grades with quarterly promotions, after the St. Louis 
pattern, nor the breaking up of the grades into 
twenty-eight classes, in imitation of the Chicago 
plan; but I want to see more of the flexibility which 
characterizes those systems introduced into our own. 
Ours is by no means an example of extreme rigidity. 
‘The semi-annual promotions in the Primary Schools, 
and in most of the grades of the Grammar Schools, 
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are perhaps frequent enough for regular class promo- 
tions. And, in fact, the system of graduation and 
promotion in our Primary Schools is on the whole 
extremely good, although all the principals do not 
promote individual pupils so much as they should, as 
was remarked on page 12, But there is room-for 
much improvement in promoting and classifying the 
pupils in our Grammar Schools. The interest of the 
pupils is unnecessarily sacrificed to the idea of 
uniformity and symmetry of classification. The 
procrustean spirit prevails too much. Classification 
and promotion are governed too much by the school- 
room limits. In not a few schools it seems to be 
taken for granted that certain rooms must be filled 
with certain grades and classes, and the arrangement 
is made in conformity with this notion, when the time 
for promotion comes round; and then it is assumed 
that there must not be more than one grade or class 
in one room. Just here we might take a profitable 
lesson from Chicago or St. Louis. Ido not see any 
need of lessening the intervals between the classes; 
but I think the Grammar Schools might be greatly 
improved by the following means: 1. By the pro- 
motion of individual pupils to a greater extent than 
has been practised. 2. By promoting classes when- 
ever they are ready for promotion, whether the time 
set for the general promotions has arrived or not; and, 
3. By putting two or more classes in a room where a 
proper regard for classifications requires such an 
arrangement. 


The Kindergarten. — It is well known that among 
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the cities in this country St. Louis has made the 
greatest progress in the establishment of Kinder- 
gartens in connection with the public-school system. 
This progress is largely due to Miss Susan E. Blow, 
a lady of remarkable ability and of high social posi- 
tion, who has for several years devoted herself to the 
cause without compensation. She has trained the 
Kindergarten teachers and superintended their work. 
She has been cordially and efficiently seconded in her 
efforts by the Superintendent. From her report to the 
Superintendent, dated February, 1876, it appears that 
there were at that time Kindergartens connected 
with seven of the schools. In five of those schools 
the Kindergartens had two sessions, or, more accu- 
rately speaking, there were two Kindergartens taught 
by different teachers and attended by different 
children; so that there were really twelve Kinder- 
gartens in operation. The whole number of children 
attending was 457; the average number to each 
Kindergarten being 38. The largest number of 
children belonging to any single Kindergarten was 
51. Each Kindergarten is under the care of a 
“director,” a trained teacher, who is paid by the 
Board a salary of $500 a year. From two to five 
assistants are allowed to each director. ‘“ No com- 
pensation, as yet, has been necessary in order to 
secure the services of able assistants. They volun- 
teer in large numbers to teach for one year gratuit- 
ously for the sake of the opportunity of Jearning how 
to conduct a Kindergarten.” ‘The incidentals of the 
pupils are paid by a fee of $1, collected each quarter 
from all the pupils except the indigent. The age of 
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five years has been fixed as the age at which children 
may be admitted to the Kindergarten. The Super- 
intendent, in his last report, says: “The primary 
difficulty in the way of engrafting the Kindergarten 
on a system of public schools is its expensiveness. 
This objection has to be overcome first. In St. Louis 
we have not met the objection in its full force, for the 
reason that plenty of assistants can be found [as 
above mentioned] to volunteer their services, without 
compensation, for the opportunity of learning the art. 
We have had only the expense of the director. 

I have no question as to their great success, under 
reasonably competent and well-trained teachers, to 
produce the following results: (1.) Good physical 
development. (2.) Quickness of invention and fer- 
tility of imagination. (3.) A keen sense of symmetry 
and harmony. (4.) Great mechanical skill in the 
use of the hands. (5.) Ability to form rapid judg- 
ments in number, measure, and size, at a glance of 
the eye. (6.) Initiation into the conventionalities of 
polite society in their demeanor towards their fellows, 
and in matters of eating, drinking, and personal 
cleanliness.” 

In respect to the effects of the system upon the 
subsequent development of the children, Miss Blow 
states, upon the authority of the teachers of a school 
to which the most thoroughly trained Kindergarten 
children had been promoted, the following facts: — 

(1.) The Kindergarten children submit more readily 
to school discipline than do children received directly 
into the primary room. 

(2.) The average intelligence of the Kindergarten 
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pupils is greatly superior to that of children who 
enter school without previous training. 

(3.) In addition to superior general development, 
the Kindergarten children show special aptitude for 
sarithmetic, drawing, and natural science; have quick 
comprehension of language, and express their own 
ideas with accuracy and fluency. 

The cost of tuition is rather more than $13 per 
pupil, while the cost to the Primary Schools is 
$12.50. In our own single Kindergarten the cost of 
tuition for the last year was $34.48, while the cost of 
tuition in the Primary Schools was $16.55. Grant- 
ing that true economy is to be measured not by 
cost alone, but by the amount and quality of the 
article purchased, and granting the superiority of 
Kindergarten training, nevertheless, it will not be 
an easy task to persuade an average tax-paying 
community to pay for the education of children in 
their fourth or fifth year twice as much as it costs 
in’ their seventh or eighth year. This task must 
be accomplished in Boston before Kindergartens of 
the type of the one we have can be extensively mul- 
tiplied here. Is one to be blamed for hesitating before 
such a task? And then it is to be borne in mind that 
all the children in Boston, of the age of those ad- 
mitted to the St. Louis Kindergartens, are already 
admirably accommodated and well-trained in our 
Primary Schools. While in St. Louis the number 
of children under six years of age receiving training 
in the public-school system is only that part of the 457 
Kindergarten children who are below the age of six 
years, the number of pupils in our Primary Schools 
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who are between five and six years of age is 3,159. 
These facts explain: why it is that, although we have 
had an excellent Kindergarten since 1870, which has 
been admitted to be a model institution of its kind, 
the system has not been extended over the city. A, 
practical mode of solving the Kindergarten question 
here would be to increase the number of pupils to a 
teacher very considerably, or require the teacher to 
hold two daily sessions with different pupils, instead 
of one session with one set of pupils, as at present, 
and to reduce the salary very materially. A plenty 
of well-educated young ladies for this service could 
be secured in this city for $500, and assistants, as 
apprentices, at $200. 


Conclusion. —In a former report I used this .lan- 
guage: “Among the means of educational improve- 
ment and progress nothing is so useful as the study 
of other schools and systems. The man who knows 
only one school or one system is not qualified to pro- 
nounce a sound opinion on its merits. It is only by 
comparison that we arrive at a true estimate of the 
character of a school system. I cannot help thinking 
that Boston has been rather too much inclined to be 
indifferent to what is doing elsewhere to promote 
education. In times past we have suffered from this 
fault. If we would unlearn old prejudices and learn 
new excellences we must go beyond the smoke of our 
own chimneys.” 

Thinking thus, I asked permission to visit schools 
in other cities. I have now submitted the result. I 
trust it will not be without value, and that the points 
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presented will be duly considered by the Board. Our 
system as a whole is no doubt still entitled to the rank 
assigned it by the foreign authority cited in my last 
report; but its leading position can be maintained 
only by the most strenuous exertions guided by the 
wisest counsels. If St. Louis, or Chicago, or Cin- 
cinnati, or any other city, surpasses us in any par- 
ticular, it behoves us to find out and adopt the 
measures which have enabled them to achieve such a 
result. No false pride should hinder us from profiting 
by the experience of others. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


Superintendent. 


Marcu, 1877. 
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THIRTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT. 


To the School Committee of Boston: — 


In conformity with the requirements of your regu- 
lations, I respectfully submit the following as my 
Forty-fourth Report, the Thirty-second of the semi- 
annual series. 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 


For THE ScHOOL YEAR ENDING JuLy 31, 1877. 


I. POPULATION. 


Population of the city, State Census, 1875 . : 341,919 
Number of persons in the city between five and 

fifteen years of age, May 11,1877 . ‘ ; 58,034 
Decrease for the year . : : - 602 


‘II. SCHOOLS. 


Number of districts into which the elementary 
schools are grouped for supervision by prin- 
cipals . : : : ; : ‘ ; 

Number of divisions into which the districts are 
grouped for supervision by Committees of the 
Board . : ‘ ; ° ; : ; 9 

Normal School, for girls ‘ : ‘ 

Number of High Schools. F : ‘ ° 8 


49 


a" 
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Latin School, for boys. 

English High School, for boys. 

Girls’ High School, for girls. 

Roxbury High School, for boys and girls. 
Dorchester High School, for boys and girls. 
Charlestown High School, for boys and girls. 


West Roxbury High School, for boys and girls. 


Brighton High School, for boys and girls. 
Number of Grammar Schools 
For boys, 10; for girls, 11 ; for boys ata bike, 28. 


Decrease for the year . ; 1 
Number of Primary Schools for boys and Tae 
Decrease for the year . : ‘ o 19 
Number of Schools for Licensed Minors : 
School for Deaf-Mutes . . ° ‘ : ° 
Kindergarten ° : 
Whole number of Day eanonls : . , 
Decrease for the year . : ; ee 
Number of Evening Schools 
de ef % Drawing Schools . 
Whole number of Day and Evening Schools 
Decrease for the year . ; ° ty 


iI. SCHOOL—HOUSES. 


Number of school-houses for High Schools . 
School-rooms, 66; class-rooms, 34; halls, 9; 
seats, 2,997. 
Number of school-houses for Grammar Schools 
School-rooms, 550; halls, 36; seats, 28,864. 
Number of school-houses for Primary Schools be- 
longing to the city now occupied 
School-rooms, 412; seats, about 23,000. 
High School divisions in Primary School-house 
Grammar School divisions in Primary School- 
houses . ; 
~ Grammar School divisions in wanes buildinges 
Primary Schools in Grammar School-houses . 


49 


404 


488 


49 


25 


15 
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Primary Schools in Ward-rooms . ; , 

Primary Schools in hired buildings ‘ 
Number of Ward-rooms in Grammar Saal bauees 
Number of Ward-rooms in Primary School-houses 


IV. TEACHERS. 


Number of teachers in High Schools 
Male teachers, 48; female teachers, 42. 
Number of teachers in Grammar Schools 
Male teachers, 93; female teachers, 494. 
Decrease for the year . . oO 
Number of teachers in Primary SSE 
Male teachers, 0; female teachers, 404, 
Decrease for the year . , 19 
Number of teachers in the Schools for Tineneen 
Minors, females 
Number of teachers in Deaf-Mute Bohonl Pine 
Number of teachers in Kindergarten, female . 
Number of teachers in Day Schools ‘ 
Male teachers, 141; female teachers, 952. 
Decrease for the year . ; : se, Oe) 
Number of teachers in Evening Schools 
Male teachers, 26; female teachers, 124. 


Increase for the year . F ‘ ‘ 8 
Number of teachers in Evening Drawing Schools, 
males . 


Whole number of teachers ‘ 
Male teachers, 180; female Sg in s, 1, 076. 
Regular teachers, 1,205; special teachers, 51. 
Aggregate decrease for the year, 50. 


V. PUPILS. 
Number of different pupils enrolled, — 
Males . : : : ° : ; ° 
Females ‘ ° ‘ ; 
Total ‘ F : ; 


133 


ao = 


90 


587 


404 


1,093 


150 


13 
1,256 
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Ratio of the number of different pupils enrolled to 
the school population of the city . : 

Average whole number of pupils belonging to day 
schools of all grades during the year 

Ratio of the number of pupils belonging to the 
schools to population of the city . : 

Ratio of the number of pupils belonging to the 
schools to school population . 

Average daily attendance of pupils in all ne a 
schools. : 

Average daily absence of patie in all the ne 
schools . 

Average per cent. of attenantine of all sb Sekar 

Average whole number of pupils belonging to the 
High Schools, including the Normal 

Boys, 1,190; girls, 972. 

Average daily attendance at High Schools 

Per cent. of attendance at High Schools 

Average number of pupils to a regular teacher in 
High Schools . ° ° ° 

Average whole number of nacile eeioiete to 
Grammar Schools 

Boys, 18,102; girls, 11 135. 

Average daily attendance at Grammar Schools 

Per cent. of attendance at Grammar Schools ; 

Average number of pupils to a regular teacher in 


Grammar. Schools i : : ; ‘ 
Average whole number perry to Primary 
Schools : ; : ‘ 


Boys, 10,589 ; nee 9 084. 
Average daily attendance at Primary Schools 
Per cent. of attendance at Primary Schools 
Average number of pupils to a regular teacher in 
Primary Schools 
Average whole number Pe istatys to the Schools 
for Licensed Minors. ° 
Average daily attendance at Schools for Tacensed 
Minors ‘ . : ; : 


92 
46,839 
ae 
81 
43,466 


3,373 
92.8 


2,162 


2,047 
94.7 


28.2 
24,837 


23,343 
93.9 


50.2 
19,673 


17,920 
91.1 


48.7 
65 


57 
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Average whole number belonging to School for 
Deaf Mutes . 

Average whole number Helongite bi Kindergarten 
School . 

Average attendance at iiaderearten Schaal 

Average whole number belonging to Evening 
Schools 

Average attendance at vanine Scheu 

Average whole number belonging to Evening 
Drawing Schools . ‘ 

Aggregate whole number belonging s ) Day ae 
Evening Schools . 


VI. EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries of officers of School Committee and 
truant officers 
Salaries of teachers, High Ernoots 
Grammar Schools 
Primary Schools . 
Licensed Minors’ Schools 
Deaf-Mute School. 
Evening Schools . 
Kindergarten School 
Special instructors : 
Whole amount of salaries of teachers . 
Incidental expenses f é : 
By Com. on Public Badin $154,554 46 
By School Committee . : 256,595 50 
Whole amount of incidental expenses, including 
salaries of officers ; 
Whole amount of current expenses ee all the si 
and evening schools and salaries of officers : 
Expenditures for school-houses and lots 


TotraL EXPENDITURES FOR ALL SCHOOL PURPOSES 


135 


68 


34 
31 


8,092 
1,557 


635 


50,567 


$56,807 56 
166,277 14 
638,965 20 
323,901 26 
1,600 00 
7,275 00 
37,279 50 
898 57 
35,600 00 
1,211,796 67 
411,149 96 


467,957 52 


1,679,754 19 
136,861 30 
1,816,615 4 


Cost per scholar based upon the average whole number belonging — 


For tuition, 
All day schools. ° , ° : 


$25 08 
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For incidentals, 
All day schools 
For both tuition and incidentals, 
All day schools. ; ° 
Average cost per scholar for evening Aheae 
Average cost per scholar for evening drawing 
schools 
Average cost per scholar for all chose’ aay aa 
evening 
Whole amount sporoprited by ie City Connen 
for salaries, and ordinary or current expenses 
of schools for the financial year beginning 
May 1, 1877 ; ° 


Distribution of the appropriation : — 
Salaries of officers : ; $51,000 00 
Salaries of teachers : ~ 1,115,520 00 
Incidentals, — Committee on Pub- 


lic Buildings : : , 133,000 00 
Incidentals, — School Committee . 245,000 00 


Total amount of appropriations voted by the City 
Council for 1877-78 

Amount assessed for State, County nil City taxes 
for the financial year 1877-78 

Ratio of the amount appropriated for the cwrrent 
expenses of the Public Schools, to the total 
amount of appropriations of the city for the 
year 1877-78 : ° ; : 

Ratio of the amount RS ARP H Aten for “thd current 
expenses of the Public Schools, to the whole 
amount to be raised by taxation for the year. 
1877-78 ; : : ‘ 

Valuation of the city, May, 1877. 

Per cent. of valuation of 1877, appropriated for 
Public Schools : : : ° 


$9 99 


35 07 
22 45 


38 07 


33 21 


1,544,520 06 


10,267,258 00 


8,754,214 00 


144 


ey t 


- 686, 802,100 00 


-002-24 


The two capital items of the foregoing summary 
are those which exhibit the attendance and the amount 
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of the expenditures. Both are quite satisfactory. In 
the first place we find that the increase in the average 
whole number belonging to all the schools, was 1,144; 
day schools, 741, and evening schools, 403. The 
average per cent. of attendance was the same as that 
of the year preceding, namely, 92.8; that of the 
High Schools being 94.8, that of the Grammar 
Schools being 93.9, and that of the Primary 91.0. 
This is an extremely good showing. ‘This percentage 
of attendance is so high that I am inclined to think it 
is not desirable to try to raise it much higher. Prob- 
ably it could be pushed up to 94, or even 95, but the 
cost of doing it would probably outweigh the advan- 
tage gained. 

Then, in the second place, we find that, notwith- 
standing the very considerable increase in the number 
of pupils instructed, the total amount of expenditure 
for school purposes has been reduced to the extent 
of $198,765.35; the reduction in the ordinary expenses 
of the schools being $57,880.08, and the reduction in 
expenditure for permanent improvements in school 
accommodations being $140,885.27. I should not 
mention this matter of decrease in the outlay for edu- 
cation, if it had been secured by sacrificing, in any 
perceptible degree, the efficiency of the schools. ‘T'o 
appreciate fully the saving that has been made in the 
current expenses, the cost of the instruction of the 
increase of pupils during the year should be taken into 
account, namely, $37,992.24; this added to the sum 
given above, $57,880.08, makes $95,872.54. Certainly 
with this record the Board cannot be justly charged 
with disregarding the demands of the times for 
economy in all branches of the public service. 
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SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE FOR THE HALF-YEAR 
ENDING JULY 31, 1877. 


a 3 So 3 
8 SO ee ee et os lh ee 
GENERAL SCHOOLS. = Ss |-8881 &s fo 8 aS A 
‘ m aa SA a © 9 SF og S 
Z a D eS o2 o @ aie ° 
3 A$ > OD pS > 2 33 re} 
A A {ZA << << pu <q Z 
INIOTINAL ET. a! a glee e's 2-40 6 1 3 17 74 3 90.6 72 
Highwire shen. igi. 6, 01,0 8 87 1,993 1,886 107 94.6 1,935 
GrARiMaLl Hanes ot ees ae fominikes 49 587 25,420 | 23,8389 | 1,581 93.8 24,061 
Primary, Gwe opel we dewels 404 404 19,485 | 17,718 | 1,717 91.2 20,261 
Ota lS Wee te Maslin ea ta ee ie 462 | 1,081 | 46,925 | 48,517 | 38,408 92.7 46,329 
3 ae Mas Ss] g 
o) ae “2 © 'S,5 © [=| oo eA 8 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS. = Sree, Boe Se & 8 ES A 
i} ioe] eS co 
er ys HAS aa x oO oF 3 
Si) PB eel Baie Be hie Bellin 
o ~ » 
Z e |44zm|/ 44 |] 44 | ag | & 
Licensed Minors ...... 2 2 65 57 8 87.7 rake 
Deaf-Mute School. ..... 1 8 68 68 
Kindergarten... «« «» 1 2 34 31 3 91.2 84 
Evening High... . . 2... é 1 sty 950 352 598 37.1 
EY VENIN GS 5 aa saeinemienten cts es ° 16 139 2,142 1,205 937 66.3 
Evening Drawing ...... 5 13 635 279 356 43.9 . 
SUOUBIS; sit Re Pemel s (eltermayts 26 175 8,894 1,924 1,902 50.3 102 


It appears that the average number of pupils 
belonging to the General Schools was 46,925, and 
the number belonging to the Special Schools, 3,894, 
the aggregate being 50,819. 
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THE NUMBER OF PUPILS TO A TEACHER. 


The following table shows the average number of 
pupils to a teacher during the last half-year in the 
several grades of schools as compared with the 
number during the corresponding six months of the 
preceding year: — 


— 


PUPILS TO A PUPILS TO A 

TEACHER. TEACHER. 
SCHOOLS. SCHOOLS. 

1876. | 1877. 1876. | 1877. 

SEEE Ye GL die ee) ok. ss a 45.4 48,1 Elementary Evening * . 11.0 9.8 
OPA Me lab e's 46.8 50.7 Evening Drawing. ...{| 265.7 23.0 
CU Se a A ee 25.7 27.3 Deaf-Mute 1... . ...- 8.1 8.5 
Es ea 23.0 25.7 Licensed Minors .... 33.5 82.5 
Evening BG es nt an: oh 83.0 35.7 Kindergarten. ..... 2.5 17.0 


According to the provisions of the new regula- 
tions, the maximum number of pupils to a teacher 
in the several grades and descriptions of schools 
(excepting the Deaf-Mute and Licensed Minors’ 
Schools, and the Kindergarten, in which the number 
is not fixed) is as follows: — 


Primary : : : . . ? : : : (06 
Grammar (principal not counted) . : : : : =» 06 
High, mixed (principal not counted) . ; : : . 380 
High, unmixed (principal not counted) : ; d reo 


Normal (principal not counted) . : ; . , - #30 
Evening (principal not counted) . : : ‘ i ante 
Evening Drawing . ‘ é : i ‘ : ; . 80 


* Principal not counted. 
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It appears that the effect of raising the maximum 
in the Primary Schools, at the beginning of last year, 
from forty-nine to fifty-six, was to raise the actual 
average number to a teacher from 46.8 to 48.1, an 
increase of 2.7. This showing would seem to indi- 
cate that the new rule has not been enforced with 
any unnecessary rigor. ‘here are only two dis- 
tricts, namely, the Mather and Prescott, where the 
prescribed maximum has been reached. 

The following table shows the average number of 
pupils to a teacher in the Primary Schools during the 
past twelve years: — 


YEARS. pectias YEARS. eae} 
RBBO elon ccs eis wie a b.9 0 9 2 49.0 1873. cb cs eee bean «cme 43.9 
Ay eR ae Oe 47.8 LATS dow stad vice Ue Where we oes 43.5 
TEES Vacate ss 5 50 cee he 47.4 ||1874. cc cccccvcscccccoees 44.3 
AREOG sass ak we cn oot ap eas AGB.8 [|1875..cecccccvvcsccvcees 43.9 
1870 se noth slv oa a an's'8 le os 114 45.9 ISTE. co cca sts ee witless meee 45.4 
UST Li ecois to wsesee es he co ae 45.8 T8771: crckasescascas eres 48.7 


During the ten years preceding 1866 the average 
number of pupils to a teacher was 54.7. 

Although there has been no change in the regula- 
tion respecting the number of pupils to a teacher in 
the Grammar Schools, there has been, during the 
past year, an actual increase of four pupils in the 
average whole number belonging to each teacher. 
This increase represents an annual saving in the 
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cost of tuition of between thirty and forty thousand 
dollars. 

It will be observed that in all the special schools, 
with the exception of the Evening High, the number 
of pupils to a teacher has decreased. In the Ele- 
mentary Evening Schools the number falls thirty-three 
per cent. below the standard prescribed in the Regu- 
lations. The consequence is that the rate of tuition 
reaches a high figure. The cost per pupil for 
instruction in the Evening Schools is $22.45, which 
is about three times as high as the average cost per 
pupil for instruction in the Day Schools for the same 
number of hours of tuition. A rigid enforcement of 
the rule, which provides that “the number of teachers 
shall not exceed one for every fifteen scholars,” would 
very materially reduce the rate of tuition in te 
Evening Schools. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The number of regular teachers in this school the 
last half-year was three, and the average number of 
pupils was seventy-seven. Sixty-five received diplo- 
mas of graduation at the close of the school year. 

Since the reorganization of this institution as a 
separate school in 1872, the following classes have 
been graduated: — 


Class of 1873 . ; : : , : - : : 52 
ES Ey Ce : : : ‘ i i : : 54 
Bae AS21875 : : : : : , : ‘ 58 
poeree 1876... : ; d : ; . . : 61 
eer iRT 7. - ; : > 3 f 4 , 65 


Whole number of graduates since 1872... , . -. 290 
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The following table shows the number and average 
age of pupils who entered the Boston Normal School, 
from each High School, and from other sources, in’ 
the fall of 1877: — 


ScHOOLS. No. ENTERED. AVERAGE AGE. 
Yrs. Mos. 

Girls’ High School....-..eececceseccees 63 19 6 
Roxbury $6) 5) iii ot Seis n'e.6. 4 #5 ms Wieieln 0.9 9 18 7 
Dorchester ‘6 = wevccccevcccccccccs ‘ 5 18 8 
Charlestown 6 —s seevcccccesccccevces 10 19 1 
West Roxbury High School..-..-.---+- 1 18 9 
Brighton AO PUES 5 vue tin « ele 2 18 0 
Other sources.....-- pAGhie vietlsls ss eeeeue 5 19 6 

TT StLIR van sie eioiels oa cist a we ee lere a ote 95 19 3 


Of those who joined the school, there were, — 


Between sixteen and seventeen . : 1 
Between seventeen and eighteen . 5 10 
Between eighteen and nineteen. : 35 
Between nineteen and twenty ‘ ; 23 
Between twenty and twenty-one . : 15 
Over twenty-one . : : : 5 11 


Total : : 2 a ; ; Dn 


The following table shows the number admitted 
each year to the Normal School from 1872 to 
1877: — 


Year. No. Admitted. Year. No. Admitted. 
1872 44 1875 76 
1873 cpl 1876 87 


1874 69 1877 95 
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During the past year this excellent school has, for 
the first time in its history, enjoyed the advantages of 
a school of practice, comprising all the classes of the 
Primary and Grammar School grades. The facilities 
thus afforded for the practical training of the pupils 
in methods of teaching and management have been 
judiciously utilized. The beneficial effects of this 
new instrumentality will no doubt be felt in our 
Primary and Grammar Schools wherever the Normal 
graduates of the present year find an opportunity to 
test their teaching and governing capacity. I would 
suggest that each year a certain limited number of 
the graduates of the higher rank in respect to scholar- 
ship and ability be appointed supernumerary teachers, 
to act as substitutes whenever called upon to do 
so. The graduates having this appointment might 
_ be required to be in attendance at the Normal School 
when not engaged as substitutes. This plan would 
enable principals to obtain competent substitutes at 
any time, without delay, by sending to the Head Master 
of the Normal School, and at the same time indicating 
the grade and class for which substitutes are required. 

In my report of last year I referred to the plan of 
providing, in connection with this school, special 
courses of instruction and training in methods of teach- 
ing particular branches, for teachers of different grades, 
who are already in the service. This plan has been 
in successful operation during the past year. Courses 
in music, drawing, penmanship, and in teaching read- 
ing, have been given, which have been numerously 
attended. As the teachers are hereafter to have one 
whole day each week free from teaching, instead of 
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two half days, they will be able with less inconven- 
ience than heretofore to attend such courses; and 
I trust that during the current year courses in addi- 
tional branches will be provided. 

The following is a statement in detail of the 
courses and lectures which have been given at the 
Normal School to Normal pupils and teachers, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary instruction in the school: — 

Prof. Walter Smith, Director of Drawing, gave 
special instruction to the Normal pupils, and also to 
classes of teachers, in the various subjects in which 
teachers are required to pass an examination to en- 
title them to the drawing diploma. The attendance 
of teachers at these lectures was quite large, probably 
averaging 100. 

Miss Hintz, first assistant in the Dudley School 
for boys, gave a special course of lessons in draw- 
ing with crayon, on the blackboard, to the Normal 
pupils. 

Three courses in music, of ten lessons each, were 
given in the Normal School, designed to afford Nor- 
mal instruction both to the Normal pupils and to 
teachers in the service, at the same time. It was im- 
possible, however, to give the lessons at an hour that 
would well accommodate both the Normal pupils and 
also the teachers; and consequently the attendance 
of the teachers was not so large as it otherwise would 
have been. The following table shows the names 
of the special instructors who gave thes¢ lessons in 
music, the subject taught by each, and’ the average 
attendance of teachers: — 
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NAMES, SUBJECTS. ATTENDANCE 
L. W. Mason, |Methods in Primary Schools, 30 
.H. E. Hott, Methods in Lower Grades of Gr. Schools, 55 
J. B. Suarzianp,| Methods in Upper Grades of * 41 


Mr. James W. Webster, master of the Hancock 
School, gave a course in penmanship, of ten lessons, 
which was attended by the pupils of the Normal 
School and twenty teachers in the service. He also 
gave a course of six lessons to teachers exclusively, 
that were attended by an average of 167. 

The special instruction in the Phonic method of 
teaching reading in the Primary Schools, given by 
Dr. Leigh, both to the Normal pupils and to the 
teachers in the service, was fully described in my 
report for last March. 

Prof. M. T. Brown gave a lecture on Expression 
in Reading, which was attended by about 200 teachers. 

Rey. A. D. Mayo, D. D., of Springfield, gave a 
lecture to the Normal pupils on Teaching History. 

All these special courses were given under the gen- 
eral direction of the head-master, he always being 
present, and many times assisting in the instruction, 
especially in the course in drawing. 

All these lectures and lessons were of a high order 
of merit, and they were all given gratuitously, with 
the exception of the course by Dr. Leigh. 

I would respectfully recommend that a series of 
similar courses be provided for the current year, with 
additional courses on teaching other branches, and 
that teachers who are beginners be required to attend 

10 


a? 
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them a certain number of hours weekly, for a year or 
two. Normal graduates would no doubt be greatly 
benefited by such instruction after they begin to teach. 

The Course of Study.—The course of study in 
this school is arranged for one year as follows: — 

1. Mental and Moral Science and Logic. 

2. Principles of Education, School Management, and Methods 
of Instruction. 

38. Physiology and Hygiene. 

4, Physics and Natural History, with reference to Object 
Teaching. . 

5. Language; its history, acquisition, and analysis. 

6. Grammar-School Studies, with reference to teaching. 


7. Drawing, and its use as a means of illustration in teaching, 


and Vocal Music. 
8. Observation and Practice in the Primary and Grammar De- 
partments of the Training School. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at these schools, during the last 
half-year, as compared with that of the corresponding 
six months of the preceding year, was as follows: — 

The average whole number of pupils belonging 
was 1,993 —- boys, 1,141; girls, 852 — against 2,037, 
the decrease being 44; the daily average attendance, 
1,886 against 1,906, and the per cent. of attendance 
being 94.7 against 93.6. The whole number of reg- 
ular teachers in this grade, at the end of the last 
school year, was 73 against 81. The average num- 
ber of pupils to a teacher was 27.3 against 25.1. 

The following table shows the number of regular 
teachers, the average number of pupils, and the aver- 
age number of pupils to a regular teacher, in each of 
the High Schools, during the half-year ending July 
31; 1877: — 
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Av’ge No. of 

Souoors, Pecues Ge een) Ere Os 
Teacher. 
RG ale wo v's cbie eye e'sa sss Toner dtseouges 13 879 29.2 
English High..-....scccccccceees ccceee 16 473 29.5 
RTI ig vivdiess o's. diss ie» 0 Alas out wine 16 510 31.9 
Roxbury High ....ccsscssseccsccsscccces 8 174 21.7 
POET CATOIC LILI biotic se a'e'ce ee sine velceee 5 128 25.6 
PMPTO RIT ELIG Tinian w.c's''g Sc e009 0je0ee 8 192 24.0 
West Roxbury High............--.eeeee 4 85 21.3 
PPEREMICOTL TLIPT 6 hoes oshecieccn busters vanes 3 52 17.3 
MRT a a'e @ b bia i >\s10 no (7s 6 misye'h« a8 6 0 #-5%8 73 1,993 27.3 


The following table shows the classification of the 
High Schools July 31, 1877: — 


CLASSES, 
or years in the course, the first being highest. 


. SCHOOLS. bs be 
ro) = : : 
=| F oc g = q : 
Bede thy POSER Pe eB AS al Ny td eh NARs ed 
oS 4 B) a iS) ps, | 5 = ° 
< cy mM BH Fy oD) oD) <3) al 
MGR ewe.e8 6 aca ° 30 80 34 30 35 95 68 35 857 
English High 6,58" Oe ce 5 98 135 198 tna, Via ®) ete +O Sie eee ee @ 436 
Girls’ High tut eed cere: 39 89 119 216 yar € eo  «.\@ +0 te rear C=4 6 463 
Roxbury High ....]/ 19 51 46 50 . 166 


Dorchester High ...| 25 24 35 £9 GR oti aie SAPO | ites Oi ace Maal Tt ee 125 
Charlestown High. ..|...- 82 38 59 DA ahaa f wie bere eh 3 tae 183 
West Roxbury High .|... 18 10 23 2 0) WAR Para a ogee oe 83 
Brighton High ....j}.++-|. 5 14 11 en Cras ar Or gee a sere Te 50 


Totals. ...e+e-. 88 419 | 427 | 632) 186 | 35 95 68 35 1,935 


Percentage ..../| .04 22) 22] .88'{; .07 | 02, | 05, | .03. | .02 1.00 


— 
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LATIN SCHOOL. 

The following table shows the number and average 
age of boys admitted to the Latin School from each 
Grammar School, and from other sources, at the be- 
ginning of the school year, September, 1877 : — 


3 AVERAGE AGE. 3 AVERAGE AGE, 
SCHOOLS. : ScHOOLS. i 

‘3 Years. | Mos. S Years. | Mos. 
A CRAG ey ae aes > | ae Bil sce oara'e |e 4 b's 88 Harvard ...... 4 14 3 
AUGOU es odes wee el wccelsecet ce (> cares Lawrence ..... Uy 5 
TATIGTOW ios + «as Ses 1 15 11 LOWiB: tbs 00s 1 12 2 
BORG s.ceisiscs crepes 6 peewee] ere o o's Lincoln ..3.%.. 4 14 5 
Bigelow 456. 5564 3 13 8 Lowell’: Ve 2252] tes fo otule eet cere . 
Brimmer .....-.- 8 | 138 1 Lyman....ee.. 3 | 14 4 
Bunker Hill...... 1 11 7 Mather. ¢.euc ce] nseefdeas oa tarue® : 
COTTA sais se es 1 12 7 Minti sec os sb] ) sintes be eek shane ay 
Chapman ...-.e.- 1 15 10 Mt. Vernon ...| «+ee|-. creck eae 
Charles Sumner..| 1 15 8 Phillips s-+ + ‘fg Pa 9 
Qomins..2.05 sie ty ek Pers Paces TTEGCOLL s4.05 Stik cake eee een 
Dearborn........ 1 12 9 Quincy ....-.-} 1 14 3 
Dudley (Boys)..-| 4 | 15 |...--- RiCe 5 ses 20 es 15° 1 )e15 ll 
Dwight... 2. .s..% 8 13 8 Sherwin ...... 1 11 9 
MULODILA s5's tas Spa | Tee am | ais ee ifs aie 6 as Stoughton .... 1 15 1 
HEIACT RON ©. sia o.0 45 3 13 9 Talestont< ess cys das shad $0. oo dea 
Everett, Dor..... 1 LE se wae Warten: ds 4 cnsel' ice aads sds ech eee 
Frothingham ....| 2 | 14 3 | Other sources..| 43 | 15 |..-e-- 
CPUBOD bene sie :s/ntes 1 15 Pe | ee Se ee Pe 
PES a eek 1) nb lis’ Side 0 vale eos Lotals 5s 4's5's 117 14 6 

Of those who were admitted, there were, — 

Between nine and ten.ccccccscccccccee oe Between fifteen and sixteen ....cccceee 22 
Between ten and eleven ..eeceseeceveee 5 Between sixteen and seventeen ....+++. 21 
Between eleven and twelve.....eeereee 9 | Over SEVENTEEN... ceeseccesccccccsseess 14 
Between thirteen and fourteen ......+« 17 Total ccccccccccccsccccccvvceeses 117 


Between twelve and thirteen .......... 16 : . a 
Between fourteen and fifteen ......se0. 13 
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ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the Hnglish High 
School, from Grammar Schools and from other 
sources, at the beginning of the school year, Sep- 


tember, 1877: — 


v 


f: AVERAGE AGE. 3 | AVERAGE AGE. 
ScHOooLs. 5 Scnoozs. i z 

a Years. |Months. a Years.|Months. 
Adams ........ 7 15 5 Harvard <..... 2 14 9 
AIBN «a ale-< 5a Lawrence ..... 16 14 6 
Andrew ....+.. 2 15 5 LOwig «sh ss 7 16 2 
Bennett ....... Lincoln .....-- 16 14 10 
Bigelow ....... 22 14 10 Lowell........ 
Brimmer ...... iy 15 1 Lyman ....... 4 15 8 
Bunker Hill.... Mather sss 0 
FATES cwete 6 5 0's 1 14 8 Minot ........ 
Chapman ...... 6 15 Ty Mt. Vernon... 
Charles Sumner| 4 14 9 Phillips? <. 14 15 5 
Cdrine i..... 1 16 5 Prescott ....-- 
Dearborn...... Quincy ....... 10 14 2 
Dudley (Boys). 1 14 8 || Rices. 3st acne 24 15 6 
Dwight .s/....- 25 15 4 Sherwin .....: ra 15 6 
POMGU vis Sala vss 14 15 6 Stoughton .... 
Fimerson®...... 5 14 10 Tilestons.<.5 3 
Everett, Dor. .. Warren......- 1 15 3 
Frothingham... Other sources..| 23 15 9 

Gibson ..-0..-- 1 15 2 ee dias olin 
PARETIC « « Ipis oye Totalss...... 224 15 2 
Of those who were admitted, there were, — 

Under twelve years..cccessscccececeesees os Between sixteen and seventeen ....e+++++ 35 
Between twelve and thirteen years ...... 5 Between seventeen and eighteen ......».> 9 
Between thirteen and fourteen........... 18 Over eighteen, ..ceccesssnscccnrnsscsesce 2 
Between fourteen and fifteen.........e00. 73 a 
Between fifteen and sixteen...... . esseee 82 Total cecoccevccccdacctvcncevsenaave 224 
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GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of pupils admitted to the Girls’ High School, from 
each Grammar School, and from other sources, at the 
beginning of the school year, September, 1877: — 


% AVERAGE AGE. Ff AVERAGE AGE. 
ScHOOLS. ¢ PEN hewcrer spartan SCHOOLS. ¢ 3 "ae eee 
S Years. |Months. = Years.| Months. 
Adams .-cceees 4 15 5 Harris ---.---- 14 10 
Allston ...+ ee. 5 15 10 Harvard ...-.- 
Andrew .-eces- Hillside .....- 3 15 
Bennett .....-+. 2 15 2 Lewis e-sceeee 13 16 3 
Bowditch....-. 8 15 2 Lowell... +s. 2 15 Lt 
Bowdoin.....-- 16 16 9 Lyman «.eeee- 1 16 9 
Brimmer ....-- Mather Sen 1 16 6 
Bunker Hill.... Minot .--- see. : 
Chapman ...... 11 16 3 Mt. Vernon .-- 1 15 : 
Charles Sumner 1 15 10 Norcross..-... 16 14 1l 
Comins .....-- 5 15 6 Prescott ....-> 
Dearborn ...-- in 15 ey Sherwin ...-.- 1 15 + 
Dudley (Girls) ih 16 2 Shurtleff...... 15 15 9 
Emerson ...... 1 15 os Stoughton .-..| . : . 
Everett........ GB 15 11 Tileston .....- a 14 2 
Everett, Dor... 4 16 5 Warren.....e- 1 14 a2 
Franklin ...... 18 16 5 Wells .cccsccet 14 15 Lt 
Frothingham... Winthrop ...-.-. 16 16 6 
Gaston /.':. 5 6 15 9 Other sources.| 34 16 8 
Gibson ..-.+s.- 1 14 5 ||————_- ——- 
Hancock ....--} 15 15 6 Totals. .....- 269 15 11 
PALE TO et te be oy ao AS ANA la Mie ile ts UN a a ae 
Of those who joined, there were, — 
Between thirteen and fourteen ...+++.++- 4 | Between seventeen and eighteen.......+- 32 
Between fourteen and fifteen .....seeeees 54 Between eighteen and nineteen . ......-. 9 
Between fifteen and sixteen ....e.eeeeee 81 Over nimeteen......cccccccccceccvcvccece 2 
Between sixteen and seventeen ...eeerees 87 Total ceccccccecscccoccce cocccccnces 269 
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ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 
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The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the Roxbury High 
School, from Grammar Schools, and from other 
sources, at the beginning of the school year, Septem- 


ber, 1877: — 


No. ADMITTED. 


AVERAGE AGE. 


15 
17 


16 


Girls. 


Years. |Months. 


SCHOOLS. Boys. 
Boys. | Girls. 

Ss Years. | Months. 
ee ae plates wave bas 2 3 16 5 
BOGOR DOT 6 oc0'd 24 as eos cee 03's 9 1 15 2 
Dudley (Boys) .-ceseccceevees 8 es 15 4 
Dudley (Girls)......++- mans os is 8 
BUM ieicks ee od evn tees's sieeve 7 15 7 
Everett, Dorchester..........- 1 15 2 
DIR aie siss v9 vies ces cies Re ee 2 15 10 
MCLE, rig’ sie sialy die a\aie 3445 5 0 9 6, © 7 3 15 2 
Roxbury Latin ....+-.sssseeee 2 es 15 1 
DIONE) fs Sind Ass ss oe do keine oe 4 3 16 3 
Others sources ....... eee. eee 1 16 2 

PEt NTI ye atelnnd..6 oi e-0cy wie'e 43 18 15 6 
Of those who entered, there were, — 
Under thirteen years. - ‘ 
Between thirteen and fourteen : 
Between fourteen and fifteen . ? 
Between fifteen and sixteen . p : 


Between sixteen and seventeen : 
Between seventeen and eighteen . 
Between eighteen and nineteen 

: Over nineteen : : ; ; 


‘Totar >. / : : ; 


21 
19 
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DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the Dorchester High 
School, from Grammar Schools, and from other 
sources, at the beginning of the school year, Septem- 
ber, 1877: — 


No. ADMITTED. AVERAGE AGE. 


SCHOOLS. Boys. Girls. 


Boys. | Girls. 
Years. |Months.| Years. |Months. 


ee | 


ESVETCUb as tole se Seas’ ofte Vere ei e.e 2 15 3 
GIDBON ee kamete eile ysl usps 2) bees 2 15 7 ° ’ 
PLALTION Se aece tec okt Jan? Fete eiiane - 6 6 14 10 15 4 
WETHS S SEAN Sn Ope) 2) SOME eG ; 3 6 14 8 15 7 
Ee SE age ae eA 1 3 14 8 15 11 
Stoughton. .....-. tiene k te hates 0 Bs ate 5 15 10 
STIVGStON. stair ue boosters one 0s eaten 2 3 14 9 14 7 
Other sources. «2 2. oes eee Bins 1 1 17 17 6 
Patalaw cee ates eat as 4 os Bes 17 23 15 3 15 5 
Se eee 
Of those who entered, there were, — 
Under thirteen years . ; ; ; oe 
Between thirteen and fourteen : : 2 
Between fourteen and fifteen . : , 14 
Between fifteen and sixteen . ‘ : 14 
Between sixteen and seventeen ; : 7 
Between seventeen and eighteen . : 5) 
Between eighteen and nineteen. 4 oe 
Over nineteen : * . ‘ : Pe 


otal tare ; “ : d 4 40 
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CHARLESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the Charlestown High 
School, from Grammar Schools, and from other 
sources, at the beginning of the school year, Septem- 


ber, 1877: — 


No, ADMITTED. AVERAGE AGE. 
SCHOOLS. Boys. Girls. 


Years. |Months.| Years. |Months. 


METEOR Eilts sce 's 4.3 vis v0.0 u's hae» 6 8 14 11 15 6 
BUTI TSAIIY Sip'0.¢e.9 oie $56.0 'ce's's 0 2 8 15 2 15 
MMEIEAT yi ch a-vis du, els su wou 60s ee: 6 15 4 14 8 
MMe cis os 6 as ole a's's #a Gao © 6 2 14 11 15 7 
OL OAS RA ae ee 6 LT 14 6 15 5 
Other sources...... Frais iiss or 2 3 15 ] 16 4 
UA ait terns S Waials dad's ok ses 24 38 14 tI 15 2 


Of those who entered, there were, — 


Under thirteen years. ; ; , <> 
Between thirteen and fourteen ; , 9 
Between fourteen and fifteen . ‘ ‘ 19 
Between fifteen and sixteen . ; é 23 
Between sixteen and seventeen : ‘ 8 
Between seventeen and eighteen. ‘ 3 
Between eighteen and nineteen. : oe 
Over nineteen : A ; ‘ ; ¥s 


Total. , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 62 
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WEST ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the number and average 
age of the pupils admitted to the West Roxbury 
High School from Grammar Schools, and from other 
sources, at the beginning of the school year, Septem- 


ber, 1877: — 


No. ADMITTED. AVERAGE AGE. 


j 


SCHOOLS. Boys. Girls. 


Years. |Months.| Years. |Months. 


| | 
— ff 


pene = Leg! GA) Us bi Vocals NARI Da tn AE sR i a a ae een pe eeSaCareanamee es 


COOTIET AL nb bs ace 3 a SES bisie Wi ee 7 es 15 1 
Ti sidG han cis Os sc cee he ees ens e 8 15 10 
Charles Sumner ...---eeee eens 2 2 15 ri 14 fd 
Mt. Vernon .....0-:. SA ee Lite é oe 4 oe ce 14 8 
GO W.0 bate rsleietshcleishets 16 cies /cllotale, if oe 13 I 16 6 
Other Sources «-scccceceveceee 1 *4 15 8 17 8 
TGtaldts's dk eaten e bate es atimw 11 20 15 ae 15 11 
a 
Of those who entered, there were, — 
Under thirteen years. : : : Ah 
Between thirteen and fourteen - 
Between fourteen and fifteen . ; : i) 
Between fifteen and sixteen . ; 3 10 
Between sixteen and seventeen é i 4 
Between seventeen and eighteen. ‘ 6 
Between eighteen and nineteen i ; 1 
Over nineteen : . ‘ ; é Bs 


VOLno ; ? ; ; , ape 


eT 


* Entering advanced classes. 
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BRIGHTON HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
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The following table shows the number and average 
age of pupils who entered the Brighton High School, 
from the Grammar Schools, and from other sources, 
at the beginning of the school year, September, 


1877: — 


SCHOOLS. 


PeeNNeCtL, GTAMMAT. s 66060. c 6 os 6's 
Allston, * 


eeeeeveeveee soeve 


Other sources....... “A EE 


NAIA he ocie ata e gate eee ke 8 


No. ADMITTED’ 


Boys. | Girls. 
8 3 
3 8 
al 11 


Of those who entered, there were, — 
Under thirteen years. ; 
Between thirteen and fourteen 
Between fourteen and fifteen . 
Between fifteen and sixteen 
Between sixteen and seventeen 
Between seventeen and eighteen 
Between eighteen and nineteen 


Over nineteen 2 


PPOtALS) as ‘ 


AVERAGE AGE. 


Boys. 


Years. {Months. 


16 2 
15 3 
15 5 


Girls. 


Years. |Months. 


15 6 
16 2 
15 5 
1 
4 
3 
9 
4 
1 
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The following table shows the number of scholars 
who received the diplomas of graduation, at the close 
of the school year, in each of the High Schools: — 


ScHOOLS. Boys. Girls. Total. 
MEIN ore hice bvercs sv sie Sk a ke Cee hele eb h'elae pele pee 28 28 
English High ..-..sssesccccecesccccccceccrees 84 E ain 84 
Regular Course ..-+ee sees cece vee cues 82 82 

Girls’ High} . 
Regular and Extra.....eeseseeeees ves 40 40 
Roxbury High... seceessccccecccccceececes 26 15 41 
Dorchester High....ceeccccce secesscccscceces 16 16 82 
Charlestown High......ccscee vcevecccccescves 10 38 48 
West Roxbury High...-..seeesceeee sees cccere Tit 17 18 
Brighton High.....cescccceccccee sees cccececs 4 1 5 


THOLGIS Ook silos Gia bee ab ele bE sai ates atic see 169 168 337 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

The attendance at these schools during the last 
half year, as compared with that of the corresponding 
six months of the preceding year, was as follows: — 

The average whole number of pupils belonging 
was 25,420, — boys, 13,422, and girls 11,998, — against 
24,788, the increase being 632; the daily average 
attendance, 23,839 against 23,178; and the per cent. 
of attendance, 93.8 against 93.9. The whole number 
of regular teachers in this department at the end of 
the last school year was 550: males 84; females, 466. 
In addition to these there were 27 teachers of sewing ; 
and there were 7 teachers of drawing, and7 teachers 
of music, who divide their time between the different 
grades of schools. 
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The average number of pupils to a teacher (not 
counting the principal), in each Grammar School, 
for the half-year ending July 31, 1877: — 


8 


ee De a Les 

SCHOOLS, : 3 ? E < E ScHOOLS. : 3 3 B fs E 

in) Cea ead cae 

Adams....-- 11 531 53.1 || Hancock.... 12 560 50.9 
Allston ..... 8 321 45.9 || Harris.....- 5 222 55.5 
Andrew..... 11 448 44.8 || Harvard ... 12 559 50.9 
Bennett .... ft 278 46.3 || Hillside ...- 6 276 55.2 
Bigelow....- 16 775 51.7 || Lawrence .. 19 939 52.2 
Bowditch.... 344 43.0 || Lewis.....- 13 587 48.3 
Bowdoin..... 10 458 50.9 || Lincoln .... 13 595 49.6 
Brimmer.- 16 137 49.1 || Lowell..... 9 488 m0 
Bunker Hill. 13 596 49.7 |; Lyman ..-. 12 576 52.4 
Central..... 7 317 52.8 || Mather 7. 331 55.2 
Chapman.. 12 542 49.3 || Minot. .... 6 232 AG.4 
Chas.Sumner 4 161 53.7 || Mt. Vernon. 4 128 42.7 
Comins...-.. 18 764 44.9 || Norcross.... 14 674 51.8 
Dearborn. . 18 881 51.8 || Phillips .... 15 756 54.0 
Dudley (Boys)} 10 441 49.0 || Prescott.... 10 458 50.9 
Dudley ( Girls) 7 308 51.3 || Quincy..... 13 648 54.0 
Dwight...... 12 579 52.6 || Rice ....... 13 641 53.4 
MUGS spk oo ce Li 853 53.3 || Sherwin.... 18 850 50.0 
Emerson.. 14 651 50.1 || Shurtleff. ... 15 693 49.5 
Everett ..... 14 685 52.7 || Stoughton.. 6 210 42.0 
Everett, Dor. 8 366 51.4 || Tileston.... 2 73 73.0 
Franklin.. 15 738 52.7 || Warren.... 13 597 49.8 
Frothingham 12 545 49.5 || Wells...... 10 430 47.8 
Gaston. .... 9 430 53.7 || Winthrop.. 19 908 50.4 
Gibson. .... 6 248 49.6 | 6 [tar iB oF Leet: 25 25,420. ~ 50.7 
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The following tables show the classification of the 
Grammar Schools in respect to grade and age, July 


31, 1877, as compared with that of July 31, 1874: — 


18'74. 1877. 
CLASSES. xEbwt 
Number. | Percent. | Number: | Per cent. 
First Class (highest)......... 1,532 07 1,454 06 
Second Class..... ... via'wieais 2,365 10 2,262 “8, 
PE MSEO OLABE coger Gein e's sb) alae a= 3,084 14 3,319 13 
PF OUTUAAULARE wie b5:5)s\05 seis es 3,941 18 4,453 old 
IEC MPLAB t alsthie’ gi eines wipes ess 5,077 | .23 5,542 23 
PACT IRA ous cities cle iate ale: ete'«'s 6,181 .28 7,031 29 
18°74. 1877. 
AGES. Sch wait ae Ee a 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
Under eight years ........... 135 006 79 003 
PUIQUG VY CATR rinses be be ele 9 s\s hon = 1,093 05 978 04 
DNING! VGHIR Vs0'ei iste. bias eye e's 2,627 -11 2,769 12 
GTY OATS yarn wind tie orig histones 2 3,314 15 3,900 16 
Mibven years; sc c.t¢ ses seaos 3,718 17 4,003 17 
PEAPOLW EE VOOTAn «)s.s\0\0 sa'sna'sle coe 3,705 au hy 3,903 16 
DRIteen Years 66. scce saves 3,289 15 3,298 14 
FOUrteen years ..0c'ss coc cternes 2,38Q 11 2,673 ral @ 
Fifteen years and over ....... 1,919 .08 2,463 .10 
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The following table shows the percentage of the 
pupils in the sixth class of the Grammar Schools: — 


SCHOOLS. 


PUES so Sics = \bie @ ove 0's 
BisieeWisn fe bs <b> 
Berineth. .26 es o'e'e oss 
Bigelow «2+. ssesecees 
Bowditch .......seees 
PEIN « «5 = eno ore Wi eleie 
PRIMM. ss oo nc ce coos 
Bunker Hill.......... 
OA Abe es as 


PRGA THOTTY oe« Gree ate hee ec 


Dudley (Boys) ..-.-- 
Dudley (Girls)....... 


BOPCTECHL ) Vids «0 co's sas 
MPO LOLE Saw ows olpre pie «6 
Everett, Dor.......+... 
OCT ee 
Frothingham ......... 
MECL NSA wisn @'a's'o 5 , 


On) VT ee 


Per cent. in 
Sixth Class. 


SCHOOLS. 


Hancdck vised sntesces 
Harrishitcscndessocaee 
Harvard ciicddveuts/ess 


Hillside «2.2.2 eee cees 


Lincoln se<% 2 see sae 


Lowell ssisteee ernie 


INOTCTOSSiotcisicit's oe oe eietece 


Phillips. sos 05 cake awe 


Prescéttrs dest se ewe eee 


Sfoughtans ¢.s'6< cs 6 hs 
THOutithesc cca vs ceieese 
Warren ved ds 500s +3 
Wellgernteavs ven ces. 
Winthrop, 3.0. os ees 


| Whole No. 
* Per cent. in 


Sixth Class. 


39.6 
22.4 
39.7 
30.7 
24.8 
16.0 
29.4 
26.6 
28.8 
30.8 
31.9 
28.5 
34.1 
24.2 
25.8 
28.1 
28.9 
40.7 
30.6 
33.0 
14.1 
26.1 
24.4" 
25.6 
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The following table shows the number of scholars 
who received the diploma of graduation, at the close 
of the schools for the year, in July, 1877, in each 
Grammar School: — 


SCHOOLS. Boys. | Girls. | Total. SCHOOLS. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
Adams ......- Me 6 23 Hancock ..... ae 22 17 
Allston .....-- ih 15 26 Harris.......- 9 10 19 
Andrew ...-«.-. 6 6 Harvard...-.- 8 9 | 1" 
Bennet van... 8 5 13 Hillside ...... oe 16 16 
Bigelow ...... 33 ae 33 Lawrence..-.-- 36 a 36 
Bowditch ..... yt 15 15 Lewis ..e-++6- 17 19 36 
Bowdoin ....-. 4A 41 41 Lincoln ...... 32 o- 32 
Brimmer...... 35 oe 35 Lowell .-..-.- 11 8 19 
Bunker Hill...| 12 15 27 Lyman ....--- 4] 7 16 
Central .....-. 10 10 Mather......- 4 14 18 
Chapman...... 15 20 35 Minot .....-. 1 6 7 
CharlesSumner| 5 3 8 Mt. Vernon... 3 3 6 
Comins ....... 13 13 26 Norcross ....- “3 33 33 
Dearborn ..... 17 19 36 Phillips ...... 24 es 24 
Dudley (Boys)} 11 ss 1] Prescott ..-.+- 5 6 11 
Dudley (Girls) | ... 17 17 Quincy ...-.. 24 ee 24 
Dwight ....... 46 46 RiGeess-505s 0 837 37 
RLiGhEy bs tives da 35 35 Sherwin....>.. 12 16 28 

“Emerson ...-.. 10 13 23 ‘|| Shurtleff ..... ae 40 40 
Everett ....... ea 43 43 Stoughton .... 8 3 1 
Everett, Dor.. 5 ve 10 Tileston 94%.s> 4 6 10 
Franklin ...... ae 4] 41 Warren ....-- 11 16 27 
Frothingham ..| 11 10 21 Wells «.....«. ans 16 16 
Gaston......-- “ 35 35 Winthrop..... e 34 34 


Gibson..4...;- 3 3 6 Total vies oe 556 | 605 | 1,161 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at these schools during the last 
half-year, as compared with that of the corresponding 
six months of the preceding year, was as follows: — 

The average whole number of pupils belonging 
was 19,435, — boys, 10,484, and girls, 8,951, — against 
19,221, the increase being 214; the daily average 
attendance 17.718 against 17.495 and the per cent. of 
attendance being 91.2, against 91.0- The whole 
number of regular teachers in this grade at the end of 
the last school year was 404 against 423. The aver- 
age number of pupils to a teacher was 48.1 against 
45.4; the average number of pupils to a Primary 
School promoted to the Grammar Schools was 6.9 
against 6.8. 

It appears that, although the increase in the number 
of pupils was 214, or enough to fill four school-rooms, 
there was a decrease of 19 in the number of teachers. 
So that the net result of the first year’s operation of 
the restoration of the old rule fixing the maximum at 
56 pupils to a teacher, is a reduction of 23 in the 
number of teachers. 

The average number of pupils to a teacher pro- 
moted from the Primary to the Grammar Schools in 
July was 6.9 against 6.8 in the preceding July. 
This is a good showing, but it is not up to the 
standard to be aimed at, which is one-sixth of the 
whole number belonging. 


11 
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The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district, and the average number of 
pupils to a school or teacher, during the half-year 
ending July 31, 1877: — 


os | S33 z3 reel tract 23 
DISTRICTS. ie ace es DISTRICTS. 38 Bm aS 
A'S nae ES A'S Ae ae 
a A 
Adams ..... if 363 51.8 Harris ..... 3 120 40.0 
Allston....- 5 220 |-44.0 || Harvard ... 13 618 47.5 
Andrew...-. 7 375 53.6 || Hillside... 4 182 45.5 
Bennett .... 5 195 39.0 || Lawrence .. 21 | 1078 51.3 
Bigelow .-.. 13 583 44.9 || Lewis.....- 11 516 46.9 
Bowditch... 10 469 46.9 || Lincoln.... 7 320 45.7 
Bowdoin ... 12 556 46.3 Lowell... ¢ 8 423 52.9 
Brimmer .-. 10 448 44.8 || Lyman..... 8 390 48.8 
Bunker Hill. it 500 45.5 || Mather .... 4 231 56.3 
Central ..... 4 169 42.3 || Minot...... 4 137 34.3 
Chapman... 10 501 50.1 || Mt. Vernon 3 100 33.3 
Ch’s. Sumner 5 230 46.0 || Norcross... 7 350 50.0 
Comins..... 16 835 52.2 || Phillips.... 7 262 37.4 
Dearborn .. 17 873 51.4 || Prescott ... 5 282 56.4 
Dudley (Boys) 8 376 47.0 |) Quincy 7 3864 | 520 
Dwight..... 6 262 43.7 RAGG ss cisa's ape rf 343 49.0 
HGObis*o ie'sie't 14 649 46.4 || Sherwin... 15 732 | 48.8 
Emerson ... 9 454 50.4 || Shurtleff... 6 322 53.7 
Everett..... 11 558 50.7 | Stoughton.. 3 118: | "Siew 
Everett, Dor. 6 274 |, 45.7 || Tileston!... 1 38 38.0 
Franklin ... 12 622 51.6 || Warren.... 7 377 53.9 
Frothingham 8 406 50.7 || Wells...... 12 600 | 50.0 
Gaston ....- 9 380 | 42.2 || Winthrop .. 6 286 | 47.7 
Gibson. .... 4 171 42.8 - 
Hancock.... 16 782 48.8 Totals....| 404 


19,435 | 48.1 


, ne 
~ cA eel 
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The following tables show the classification of the 
Primary Schools in respect to grade and age, Jan- 


uary 31, 1877, as 


ol, 1874: — 


CLASSES. 


First Class (highest).......-. 
BP MIRE NEAR ncaa. als'a' <i,s'5\)0 <,0.< +s 
ee CSN tals slatns We x e's oo o's 
POOMIVGE AC IARS. 62 fle vet! oss Sore 
RANA le Onis ea lvo eae ss 00 5 b'0 
SIMS ASHIK nm pa be Gens o> a0 0s 


AGES. 


Five years of age .....-..e0-. 
Six years of age .......---26- 
Seven years of age........... 
Eight years of age ..-..-.+.-- 


Nine years of age and over....- 


compared with that of January 


1874. 1877. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent.. 
2,985 .16 3,154 aL6 
2,942 15 2,917 14 
2,949 Wb 3,072 15 
2,768 15. 2,945 14 
3,293 aly 8,369 OR by 
4,176 22 4,804 24 
1874. 1877. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
2,074 .16 3,266 .16 
4,342 128 4,268 21 
4,636 24 4,838 24 
3,708 19 4,067 .20 
3,448 18 3,822 19 
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The following table shows the whole number of 
Primary pupils in each District, July 31, 1877, and 
the percentage of these pupils belonging at that time 
to the first and to the fifth class. 


5 DRESS SAI ol 2 en Sen eaeenemense nese 


DISTRICTS. 


Adams .... 
Allston ...- 
Andrew... 
Bennett s\ee iain 
Bigelow. ..- 
Bowditch... 


Bowdoin .... 


Brimmer ... 


Bunker Hill... 


Central .... 
Chapman... 
Charles Sumner 
Comins .... 
Dearborn... 
Dudley (Boys) 
Dwight .... 
FOLLOW si ial share 
_ Emerson ... 
Everett .... 
Everett, Dor. . 


Franklin ... 


Frothingham .. . 


Gaston ...e-. 
Gibson .... 


Hancock 


° 


July 31, 1877. 


Whole No. 


Per cent. in 
First Class. 


Per cent. in 
Sixth Class. 


DISTRICTS. 


Harrisa.ace secre 


Harvards.).. 


HITlisides < sctretts 


Lawrence .. 


Diewis Gers « 6 


Kuincolne enews 


sOwell aes ten < 


Lyman..... 


Mather... 
Minot .. .«-« 


Mount Vernon . 


Norcross. . « 
Phillips ... 
Prescott ... 
Quincy... - 
Rice tse) 6s, 
Sherwin... 
Shurtleff... 
Stoughton .. 
Tileston ... 
Warren ... 


IWiellsts. ratte? 


Winthrop ..... 


Totals. acesne 


July 31, 1877. 


Whole No. 


325 
362 
263 
732 
324 
133 

45 
392 
569 
293 


Per cent. in 
First Class. 


16. 
av. 


Per cent. in 
Sixth Class. 


24. 
av. 
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The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district promoted to the Grammar 
Schools [July, 1877], and the average number of 
promotions to each school in the respective districts : — 


we 23 ac 3 33 a, 
DISTRICTS. E 3 5 a E DISTRICTS. ce 2 5 a : 3 
A) = os & | Am 
AAINS 2s 20% 0's s 7 56 | 8.0 || Harris ....... 3 26 8.6 
Allston iis 25's 5 38 7.6 || Harvard ..... 13 72 5.5 
Andrew ...... f 56 8.0 || Hillside...... 4 30 7.5 
Bennett ...... 5 30 | 6.0 || Lawrence... 21 147 7.0 
Bigclow:....-. |, 18 105 | 8.0 || Lewis ....... 11 92 8.4 
Bowditch ..... 10 | 95] 9.5 || Lincoln...... Aig et hall ey he 
Bowdoin ...... 12 62 | 5.2 || Lowell ...... 8 56 7.0 
Brimmer..... ard 81 | 8.1 || Lyman...... 8 53 6.6 
Bunker Hill... | 11 | 71 6.4 || Mather ...... 4 17 4.3 
Ceateal as Be 4 84 | 8.5 || Minot ....... 4 13 3.3 
Chapman...... | 10 72 | 7.2 || Mt. Vernon.. 3 80 | 10.0 
Charles Sumner 5 63 | 12.6 || Norcross....- a Bd 7.9 
Comins ....... 16 95 | 5.9 || Phillips...... 7 56 8.0 
Dearborn ..... 17 121 | 7.1 || Prescott..... 5 81 6.2 
Dudley (Boys) 8 46 | 5.7 || Quincy ..:... 7 43 6.1 
Dwight ....... 6 40 | 6.7 || Rice........-- 4 52 7.4 
BiiGba apc 6 +20 14 81 | 5.8 || Sherwin ..... 15 98 6.5 
Emerson...... 9 79 | 8.8 || Shurtleff..... 6 52 57 
Everett .....0- 11 31 2.8 || Stoughton ... 3 16 5.3 
Everett, Dor... 6 30 | 5.0 || Tileston ..... 
Franklin ...... 12 90 | 7.5 || Warren...... 7 66 9.4 
Frothingham .. 8 52 | 6.5 || Wells ....... 12 78 6.5 
Gaston ....... 9 60 | 6.7 || Winthrop .... 6 56 9.3 
Ss ee 4 25 | 6.2 


Hancock ...... 16 88 5.5 || Totals ....+-. 404 |2,795 6.9 
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SPECIAI1. SCHOOLS. 


During the last year there have been in operation 
twenty-six Special Schools, namely, one Kindergarten, 
two Schools for Licensed Minors, one for Deaf-Mutes, 
sixteen Elementary Evening Schools, one Hvening 
High School, and five Evening Drawing Schools. 
The whole number of pupils belonging to these 
schools was 3,897, and the average attendance, 1,918; 
the whole number of teachers employed was 177, and 
their salaries amounted to $47,053.07, against 101 
teachers receiving salaries amounting to $26,526.34 


in 1872. 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The ‘following table shows the statistics of the 
Evening High School for the past year: — 


Lead do = Ee = c| . 

8 8 sh | BRS 

=I a AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. H ep ASR 

a fq “5 65a 

1876-77 o S 63 | ose 

eH ee ws | Se 

5 2 A WA Ag = 

a oe mon oJ > 

g e =) Males. | Females.| ‘Total. 3 ao S26 

Pied re < 4 

October; 1876". . a 21 1,300 807 160 467 11 47 
November, 1876... . 21 1,100 Q2TT 123 400 sal 40 
December, 1876 .... 19 900 233 96 829 11 33 
January, 1877 ....-. 23 950 254 101 355 11 36 
February, 1877 .... 19 800 213 100 313 11 31 
March, 1877 . . +» 21 650 170 81 251 10 27 
TFOUAIB stei6 ose 8! s 124 5,700 1,454 661 2,115 65 214 
Averages «+ secelseee 950 242 110 352 11 35 


Whole number registered since the opening of the 
school, 2,128. 
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This is one of the most valuable and interesting of 
our educational institutions. It has been well man- 
aged and successful from the date of its opening in 
the autumn of 1869. The course of study, comprising 
both technical and liberal branches, is not subject to 
such limitations as are applied to the day schools, but 
new branches are added to the curriculum whenever 
they are desired by a sufficient number of pupils to 
justify the formation of a new class. 


ELEMENTARY EVENING SCHOOLS. 


The following table contains the summary of the 
statistical reports of the several Hlementary Evening 
Schools which were in operation from October, 1876, 


to April, 1877: — 


4 AVERAGE Ei = Boe 

Eire : Z ss ae ATTENDANCE. Boo ee 2 

ea | 2m | 8 Sy laesa 

a3 gg 52 Eel oke 
ae eo ie Males. |Females| Total. iy, 5 4 rat 
Anderson Street ... 114 231 129 44 28 72 7 12 
Blossom Street .... 116 406 251 61 86 97 8 14 
Broadway ..+-e+.-. 104 709 134 93 5 93 14 7 
Cabot Street ....-. 104 459 215 129 32 161 19 9 
Dorchester ....-«-. 125 199 149 63 12 75 8 11 
Eustis Street ....+-. 126 257 73 83 10 43 7 tl 
Hudson Street .... 115 581 185 91 33 124 12 11 
Jamaica Plain .... 127 95 63 20 9 29 4 9 
Lincoln School .... 123 281 107 52 10 52 i 10 
Lyman School .... 122 330 87 49 15 64 8 9 
Neponset.....- cate th 428 134 56 22 3 25 5 6 
No. Bennet Street... 119 533 225 78 42 120 13 10 
Old Franklin School. . 126 265 183 70 58 128 12 12 
Prescott School, Ch’n. . 126 224 72 28 Aes 28 5 7 
Warren School, Ch’n. . 122 159 114 ee 36 36 4 12 
Warrenton-st. Chapel . 75 312 99 18 30 48 6 10 


a | eee es Sct 


Metals sss > + 1,869 | 5,175 | 2,142 851 3654 | 1,205 | 189 |9.8(av.) 


> eee eee a a 
See eee 00 Oooo 
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EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


The following table shows the summary of the 
statistics of the Evening Drawing Schools, which 
were in operation from October, 1876, to April, 


kel wpe 


| 


t=! 3 n ‘ 

aP AVERAGE 3H B'S 

S a ee cm | ese 

RA SU ot eS ATTENDANCE. fa | og 

SCHOOLS. og @ 50'5p AEA Oe y= 

G2 ieee | ease cf oa | pe eee 

Fn E | <4 | Males. | Females. | Total. < ae 4 Pas 
Tennyson street. ...| 101 378 192 77 11 88 5 22 
Charlestown ...-.-« 101 299 178 52 6 58 2 29 
East Boston. ....-. 101 366 133 48 6 54 2 27 
Dorchester -... s+» s 49 99 55 24 13 37 2 19 
Jamaica Plain. ... . 53 102 ae 34 8 42 2 21 
ERO UALS, ote tiaite lke 's the 405 | 1,244 635 235 44 279 13 23 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR DEAF—MUTES. 


The average number of pupils belonging during 
the past year was 68, and the number of teachers 
employed, including the principal, was 8. 

This is a day school, no boarding establishment 
being connected with it. Nearly all of the pupils 
board at their homes. This school was established 
about eight years ago, the exact date of its opening 
being November 10, 1869; and it is believed to be the 
first of its kind established in this country. It is 
admirably conducted. Its efficiency has been con- 
siderably increased by the important improvement in 
its accommodations, which was effected by exchang- 
ing the rooms in Pemberton square for the building 
now occupied on Warrenton street. 


—_— 
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SCHOOLS FOR LICENSED MINORS. 


The attendance at these schools during the last 
half-year, as compared with that of the correspond- 
ing six months of the preceding year, was as 
follows: — 


The average whole number of pupils belonging was 
65 against 67, the decrease being 2; the daily average 
attendance, 57, and the per cent. of attendance being 
87.7. The number of teachers at the close of the last 
school year was 2, there being no change in this 
respect. The average number of pupils to a teacher 


was 32.5, against 33.0. 


KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL. 


The attendance at this school during the last half- 
year, as compared with that of the corresponding six 
months of the preceding year, was as follows: — 


The average number of pupils belonging was o4, — 
boys, 19, and girls, 15,— against 25, the increase 
being 9; the daily average attendance 31, and per 
cent. of attendance 91.2. The number of teachers at 
the end of the last school year was 2, and the average 
number of pupils to a teacher 17, against 25. 


A PREPARATORY COURSE FOR GIRLS.* 


There are now in this Commonwealth three institu- 
tions of learning, in successful operation, in which 
a full college course is open to women. In each of 


ae te a ee 
* What is said under this heading was in type before the meeting of the 
Board when the subject was discussed. : 
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three other New England States there is a respectable 
college, to which students of both sexes are admitted 
on equal footing. 

In the State of New York there is a large and 
flourishing female college, and a university with pro- 
vision for collegiate instruction of women. In several 
other States further west there are mixed colleges, 
where a considerable number of women are pursuing 
a college course. It is, therefore, no longer a ques- 
tion in this country whether provision shall be made 
for the collegiate education of women. It has al- 
ready been made. Nor is it any longer a question 
whether there are any women who wish to avail 
themselves of such provision. The number of those 
who are actually pursuing the college course is in the 
aggregate considerable, and it is certain to increase. 
The education of women in ‘colleges creates a demand 
for that instruction of girls which is required for 
admission to college. 

Such instruction is not now afforded by our system 
of public schools. Previously to the beginning of the 
last school year instruction in the Latin and Greek 
languages and other branches, sufficient to meet the 
requirements for admission to colleges of the highest 
grade, was given in each of the mixed High Schools 
in the Charlestown, Dorchester, West Roxbury, and 
Brighton Districts. The advantages of this instruc- 
tion were offered to girls and boys alike. In the Girls’ 
High School there was no special classical course 
designed as preparatory for admission to college; but 
the Latin language was an obligatory branch in the 
‘ regular course, and in the advanced course instruction 
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was given in both Latin and Greek, and therefore, 
although this school was not organized with refer- 
ence to the preparation of students for college, it did 
actually afford the instruction requisite for that pur- 
pose, although none of its pupils had, to my knowl- 
edge, until last year, expressed a desire to take a 
distinctly preparatory course with reference to admis- 
sion to college. The reorganization of the High 
School system, which went into operation last year, 
abolished the preparatory functions of all the schools 
of this grade except the Latin School, and, as this 
is an unmixed boys’ school, there is now no longer 
existing in the system a school or class where a girl 
could fit for college. Instruction in Latin is per- 
mitted in the mixed girls’ schools; but the course is 
elementary, and the Greek tongue is not taught at all. 

I am not aware that in any system of public 
schools specific provision has been made for fitting 
girls for college. Where preparatory courses exist 
in mixed schools, although open to pupils of both 
sexes, they have been designed to meet the wants 
of boys. But the modification of our High School 
system, above referred to, has rendered it necessary 
to consider the question whether distinct and def- 
inite provision shall be made, at the public expense, 
for giving to such girls as desire it the instruction 
requisite to fit them for college. In view of all the 
facts of the case, it seems to me that the Board would 
be justified in making such provision without delay. 
Indeed, I am unable to discover any sufficient reason 
to justify the postponement of such action. 

There has been from the very origin of our school 
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system a demand in this community for the prepara- 
tory education of boys, and that demand has been 
constantly and amply supplied. And now that there 
is a demand for the preparatory education of girls, 
justice and consistency require that adequate pro- 
vision should be made to meet it. 

It has been suggested that this object might be 
accomplished by simply opening the Latin School to 
girls. I cannot regard this as the best course to 
adopt. J am of the opinion that it would not be ad- 
visable to change the Latin School from a boys’ 
school to a mixed school. Such a change would 
not, in my judgment, be for the advantage of the 
boys who attend the Latin School, neither would it 
do full justice to such girls as may wish to pursue a 
classical course preparatory to college. It would not 
be giving the girls a fair chance. 

The most feasible plan, as it seems to me, for meet- 
ing this demand is to organize a preparatory depart- 
ment in the Girls’ High School. The accommodations 
there are excellent and ample. The corps of in- 
structors is large and able. The head-master is 
admirably qualified both to superintend, and to impart, 
if need be, the instruction required. In the future, 
~ if the demand for this kind of instruction should be 
large enough to justify it, a special separate school 
for the purpose might be established. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 
In speaking of this matter in their last report, 
the Committee on Accounts say, “It is a question 
whether all the books could not be supplied at about 
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the same cost [as the part now furnished], under 
some rigid rule, and thereby relieve the masters and 
teachers of the loss of time and vexatious delays in 
starting classes. It certainly would not increase the 
cost in the Primary Schools, after the first year, to 
make the trial. The committee see no other way to 
limit and control the expenditure.” 

It is to be hoped that the reform here suggested 
will not be much longer delayed. The stationery 
used by the schools, comprising pens, ink, paper, 
copy-books, drawing-books, slates, lead-pencils, slate 
pencils, crayons, compasses and rulers, is already fur- 
nished to all the pupils at the city’s expense. Free 
books are nominally furnished to indigent children 
only, but in reality they are furnished besides to 
a very large proportion of the children whose parents 
are well able to pay for them. In some schools the 
children not supplied with “city books” are the 
exceptions. The fact is, we are actually expending 
for free books and stationery a sum which ought to be 
nearly sufficient to supply all the pupils gratuitously, 
‘under some rigid rule,” as the Committee on Ac- 
counts suggest, which would not be practicable in the 
present circumstances; and yet we are not reaping the 
advantages which a system of free books is ealcu- 
lated to afford. 

The existing half-and-half system involves a very 
considerable loss of time. On visiting the schools 
during the week or two after the beginning of the 
school year, and also after the semi-annual promo- 
tions, we find that not a few classes are doing little 
or nothing, because the matter of furnishing the 
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requisite books has not been adjusted. The teachers, 
on the other hand, are waiting for parents, who are 
known to be amply able, to furnish their children with 
the prescribed books, and, on the other hand, these 
parents, or a portion of them, at least, are delaying to 
procure the books, with the intention of thereby 
worrying the teachers into furnishing their children 
with “ city books.” This proceeding not only occa- 
sions a loss of much valuable time, but it is obviously 
demoralizing both to the parents concerned in it and 
to their children. Another objectionable feature of 
the present system, that has been often referred to, 1s 
its humiliating effect upon the children whose parents 
are really too poor to purchase the needed books. 

The furnishing of books gratuitously is not an 
untried experiment. The plan has long been in 
successful operation in many cities, both large and 
small. 

The following is the provision of the General 
Statutes of the Commonwealth authorizing cities 
and towns to furnish free books: — 


[Amendment to Sect. 32 of Chap. 38.] 


* Any city by an ordinance of the City Council, and 
any town by a legal vote, may authorize the School 
Committee to purchase text-books for use in the 
public schools, said text-books to be the property of 
the city or town, and to be loaned to pupils under 
such regulations as the School Committee may pro- 
vide.” 
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CLASSIFICATION. 


My report for 1876 showed the classification in 
respect to grade and age of the pupils in the Gram- 
mar and Primary Schools for 1876 as compared with 
that for 1874. It appeared that in both the Grammar 
and Primary Schools the drift during the two in- 
tervening years had been in the wrong direction; 
that there had been a falling off in the percentages 
of the higher classes and lower ages, while there had 
been a corresponding increase in the percentages of 
the lower classes and the higher ages. This drift 
was not serious in extent, but it was perceptible and 
significant. The matter was again referred to in my 
last report, and a table presented showing the per- 
centage of pupils in the sixth class of each Grammar 
School. 

In the preceding pages of this report the percent- 
ages at the end of the years 1874 and 1877 are 
compared, by which it appears that the drift is again 
setting in the right direction, although the ground 
which had been lost has not yet been wholly recov- 
ered. A new table has been introduced, showing the 
relative number of pupils in the highest and lowest 
classes of the Primary Schools in each district. 
From this important exhibit it appears that in some 
districts the proportion of pupils in the highest class 
exceeds that in the lowest, while in others the number 
in the lowest class is double and even triple that in 
the highest. It is not to be inferred that this marked 
disparity between the figures represents with accuracy 
the disparity between the districts in respect to merit. 
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There is a difference in the circumstances of the 
districts which may, in part, account for the differ- 
ence in classification. A perfect uniformity in this 
matter is not to be expected. But, after all reason- 
able allowance has been made for circumstances not 
under the control of the teachers, it would seem that 
a greater uniformity should be expected. 

In estimating the success of a school system the 
essential statistical items to be considered are, first, 
the proportion of schoolable children educated; and, 
second, the proportion of the pupils found in the 
different grades. Hence the significance of the 
tables referred to. I have never submitted any 
comparison of our own system in this respect with 
others; but as some of our citizens seem to entertain 
very erroneous notions of the relative standing of 
our system, I give below a table showing how it 
compares with that of St. Louis, a city which is 
justly proud of its public schools: — 


Sr. Lous. BOSTON. 
Population (estimated) . ; 450,000 350,000 
Pupils belonging . : : 25,896 46,925 
In lowest year, percent. . 38.90 17.60 
In lowest three years °‘ ‘ 67.94 42.37 
In the highest year ‘ : 2.36 3.13 
In High Schools : 3.24 4.49 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 


There is, perhaps, no part of the administration of 
a system of instruction which is more important or 
which demands more careful consideration than that 
which relates to the testing of the qualifications of 
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teachers. Previously to the reorganization of the 
Board, the management of our system was in this 
respect extremely unsatisfactory. ‘The.creation of 
the Board of Supervisors provided an instrumentality 
for remedying this defect, and its members are zealous 
in their endeavors for the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject. They are anxious to do the best thing possible 
in this province of their labors. But time, patience, 
experience, and much study will be required to pro- 
duce all the good they aim at. Their schemes for ex- 
amining teachers thus far have been, to a considerable 
extent, tentative and experimental, and they will no 
doubt be modified in accordance with the teachings 
of experience. And if we are wise we will profit by 
the experience of others as well as by our own; we 
shall study attentively the methods which are ap- 
proved where the science of education is the most 
thoroughly cultivated. 

The examination of candidates for the first appoint- 
ment to the lower grades of instruction in a satisfac- 
tory manner is comparatively an easy task. But as 
we have no State system of certificating teachers, we 
have occasion to examine and certificate candidates 
of experience and candidates for the highest posts, 
such as the masterships of the Grammar Schools, and 
the head-masterships of the High Schools. Such 


candidates require a different method of proceeding. 


If the method has the effect to bring into our exami- 
nations first-class candidates, we may conclude that 
it is a good method; but if, on the other hand, it fails 
to attract the better class of teachers, it is reasonable 


to infer that it is not what it should be. 


12 
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As a profitable study in the business of examining 
teachers for High Schools, that grade of schools which 
is designed to impart secondary education, I present 
the following description’ of the method of proceed- 
ing in examining the candidates for teacherships in 
the secondary schools of the city of Vienna, com- 
prising the gymnasia or classical schools, and the real 
schools or non-classical schools. I do not present 
this scheme with the intention of recommending its 
adoption here in all its details, but as a scheme well 
worth studying. AndI present this scheme rather 
than that of any other city, because I regard Vienna 
as the first city in the world in respect to public pro- 
vision for secondary education, that department of 
education which comes between the elementary and 
the university courses. In this class of schools in 
Vienna there are three hundred professors, of a re- 
markably high grade of qualifications. ‘The system 
of examination is no doubt one of the agencies which 
have secured such a grade of excellence in this body 
of professors. The other principal agencies which 
have codperated in producing this result are the 
ample provision for their education, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the strong inducements held out to 
candidates to compete for the appointments in the 
schools referred to. 


COMMITTEE OF EXAMINERS. 
The qualification of professors for gymnasia, 
“real” gymnasia and “real” schools, is ascertained 
by means of rigorous examinations, the Minister of 


1 This account was prepared by me in Vienna, with the aid of an expert who 
had served on an examining commission. — J. D. P. 
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Public Instruction appointing special committees of 
examiners composed of professors of high rank. 

One of the members of the committee is appointed 
director, who presides over all proceedings, carries 
on the necessary correspondence with the ministry 
and other parties, keeps papers, reports, official doc- 
uments, and their registration, in proper business 
order. 

The Imperial Inspector of Schools, appointed for 
that denomination of schools which belongs to the 
province of the Special Committee of Examiners, 
even if he is not himself a member of this commit- 
tee, is nevertheless entitled and bound to attend the 
oral examinations and probationary lessons, for 
which purpose he is to receive official notice of the 
same. 

Regulations concerning the qualifications for teach- 
ing religion are not provided for in this scheme. 

Special regulations are drawn up for the examina- 
tions of candidates for drawing, short-hand, singing, 
gymnastics, etc. 


PETITION FOR ADMISSION TO THE EXAMINATION. 


The candidate shall address a petition to the 
Director of that Committee of Examiners before 
whom he intends undergoing an examination, and 
enclose: — 


(A.) A certificate of maturity respecting his 
studies at a Gymnasium, or “ Real ” School, the latter 
being sufficient only for candidates of Mathematics, 
Mechanics, Descriptive Geometry, Physics, ete. 
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(B.) Authentic proofs that he has attended a 
University, or a Technical High School, that is a 
School of Technology of the university grade, as 
a student in ordinary during three years, and ap- 
plied himself to his professional studies; if the latter 
were the “humaniora,” philosophy and pedagogy are 
required besides. 

(C.) Proofs that during the aforesaid space of 
three years his moral conduct has been unexception- 
able. 

(D.) Provided that there has elapsed more than 
a year since he finished the before-mentioned studies, 
the candidate shall produce credible testimonials rela- 
tive to his occupations and good behavior during this 
interval. 

(#.) His “curriculum vite,” viz., a biographical 
sketch elucidating the course of his general studies, 
the objects of his professional erudition, and what 
science he considers himself capable of teaching, and 
in which he desires to be examined. 

If any one of the before-mentioned certificates can- 
not be produced, or should be objected to by the Com- 
mittee of Examination, but if nevertheless there are 
apparent proofs of the candidate’s proficiency in the 
sciences in question, as well as in the art of teaching, 
the said committee shall apply to the minister for in- 
structions concerning the case, accompanying the 
application with a statement of their opinion. 


GROUPS OF SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION. 


1. Languages. 
2. Geography and History. 
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3. Mathematics and Natural Sciences, viz.: — 


(a) Mathematics. 
(b) Descriptive Geometry with Linear 
Drawings. 3 
(c) Physics with Theoretical Mechanics. 
(d) Engineering. 
(ec) Natural History. 
(f) Chemistry. 


SPECIFIED REQUIREMENTS. 


I. Classical Philology.— The candidate for the 
whole range of the Gymnasium shall give proofs of his 
comprehensive knowledge of Grammar, of both the 
Latin and Greek languages, as well as of a good 
style in Latin composition; moreover, he is expected 
to be possessed of extensive reading in such classics 
as are read in the Gymnasium, viz.: Cesar, Livy, 
Sallust, Cicero, Tacitus, Aridius, Virgil, Horace; 
Xenophon, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Plato, Homer, 
Sophocles. | 

In Greek and Roman History and Geography, 
comprehensive knowledge is required; and respect- 
ing the philological branches of mythology, archz- 
ology, history of literature, metre, as much is required 
as will enable the teacher to explain the classics and 
the life of the ancients. 

Candidates for the Lower Gymnasium (viz., the 
first four classes), may be allowed less proficiency in 
the latter branches. 3 

II. German Language and Literature—The can- 
didate shall, besides a general knowledge of Philoso- 
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phy, prove his thorough knowledge of scientific and 
comparative grammar; show a correct and fine style; 
a critical knowledge of all kinds of style and species 
of poetry and versification; a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of German literature, and its history, especially 
also in its connection with the history of the politics 
and civilization of the Germans; moreover, the can- 
didate is required to be conversant with the archzo- 
logical state of the language, with Teutonic Mythol- 
ogy, and the most important ancient monuments of 
that language, consequently also with Middle High 
German Grammar and the literature of that period. 

Candidates who have only to prove their capacity 
of teaching in the Lower Gymnasium or the “ Real” 
School may be allowed to pass a less rigorous 
examination. 

In addition to the requisites above stated the 
candidate shall prove that he understands, at least, 
one of the principal living foreign languages. 

Tif. French, English, and Italian Language and 
Literature. — Besides an examination in the lan- 
guage and literature which the candidate declares 
himself capable of teaching in the Upper Real 
School, and, if a Frenchman, Englishman, or Italian, 
his sufficient knowledge of German for the purposes 
of instruction, he must undergo an examination in a 
second object taught in the lower Real School, such 
as either the German language, Geography, and 
History, or French. 

Regarding the language in question, the candidate 
shall show (1) a correct pronunciation; (2) a correct 
and good style in speaking and writing; (8) a per- 
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fect knowledge of the special grammar of that lan- 
guage, as well as of the comparative grammar of 
kindred languages; (4) general knowledge of the 
laws of metre; (5) profound knowledge of the clas- 
sic authors of the literature in question, and his 
capacity of translating into German off-hand, and 
explaining any part laid before him; (6) his capacity 
ef correctly translating some part of a German 
classic author into the foreign language; (7) his 
capacity of writing an essay or composition on some 
literary subject, in good and idiomatic style; (8) 
comprehensive knowledge of the history of Litera- 
ture and Language; (9) competent knowledge of 
Romance Philology on the part of a candidate for 
French or Italian, and of Teutonic Philology on the 
part of a candidate for English, viz., respectively, 
Old French Grammar and Literature, etc., or Anglo- 
Saxon, Old English and Middle English Grammar 
and Literature, etc. 

IV. History and Geography.—In history the 
candidate is expected to be conversant with the chro- 
nological synopsis of the History of the World, to 


have judicious discernment of the connection of 


principal events, profound knowledge of Ancient 
History, and a higher degree of intimacy with 
some important part of history gained through 
the candidate’s own researches and investigations. 
Particular erudition is required from the candidate 
regarding the history of Austria (viz., the native 
country), its statistics of commerce and trade, its 
commercial connections with other countries, treaties 
of customs, etc. 
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In Geography the candidate shall show a well- 
grounded summary of the whole globe, according to 
its natural features, condition, political division, etc., 
particular knowledge of the European countries, and 
minute knowledge of the geography of Austria. He 
must likewise show proficiency in the sketching and 
drawing of maps on the blackboard. 

V. Mathematics. —In Mathematics the candidate 
is to give proofs of his perfect theoretical knowledge 
and practical proficiency in the whole range of Ele- 
mentary Mathematics and their practical application, 
with skill in geometrical drawing; moreover, expert- 
ness in Analytical Geometry, and such knowledge of 
Infinitesimals, Fluxions and Integral Calculus as is 
considered indispensable for profound studies of 
technico-mathematical sciences. 

VI. Descriptive Geometry and Innear Draw- 
ing. — Candidates are required to be possessed (1) 
of the knowledge of Descriptive Geometry, together 
with the scientific proofs of its principles, and the 
whole range of Geometry to be applied for its pur- 
poses; (2) of skill in its application for shade and 
perspective constructions as well as for executing 
drawings of various industrial objects, especially such 
as are connected with mechanics, architecture, and 
practical geometry; (8) the candidate must be con- 
versant with the application of pure geometrical 
propositions in the solution of geometrical problems. 
of frequent occurrence, and be able to project and 
nicely to execute drawings of industrial objects. 

VI.’ Physics.—In Physics the candidate shall 
prove: (1) a thorough knowledge of Experimental 
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Physics and the main principles of Chemistry, in 
connection with technical applications; (2) a com- 
prehensive knowledge of scientifically demonstrative 
Physics within the limits of Elementary Mathematics; 
(3) his dexterity in making experiments; (4) his 
knowledge of theoretical mechanics founded on the 
elements of infinitesimals and integral calculus; (5) 
a competent knowledge of such sciences as are 
related to physics or dependent on them, e.g., Astron- 
omy, Mathematical Geography, Meteorology. 

VIIT. Engineering. — (1) Perfect knowled#® of 
theoretical mechanics based on the elements of 
infinitesimals and integral calculus; (2) competent 
knowledge of the construction and calculations for 
the most common machines; applied as motors and 
as working machines; (3) skill in drawing machines 
is required of a candidate. 

IX. Natural History.— (1) Knowledge of those 
natural products of which some important application 
is made in daily life; in arts and industrial pursuits; 
of those which are remarkable for some special pe- 
culiarity, and of such as strike the observer in conse- 
quence of their frequently occurring in our country. 

(2) Ability in recognizing and defining any spec- 
imen of a genus or species. 

(3) Extensive knowledge of those older and 
newer systems of Natural History that have been 
generally admitted. 

(4) Knowledge of the most important facts con- 
cerning the anatomy and physiology of plants and 
animals, their geographical diffusion, and the results 
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emanating from the comparison of animal and human 
organization. 

(5) Knowledge of Geognosy in connection ats 
Paleontology; of the ruling principles of Geology 
and the observations based on the latter. | 

X. Chemistry.—Extensive knowledge of Experi- 
mental Chemistry; that is, Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry, Chemical Analysis, both qualitative and 
quantitative, and with regard to technical essays of 
the value of materials occurring in trade and com- 
merce, with constant reference to technical industry 
and application of chemical principles upon the man- 
ufacturing branches based upon them. 


MODE OF PROCEEDING WITH THE EXAMINATION. 


Each examination comprises four divisions :— 

J. Themes written at home. 

II. Themes written in the presence of the Direc- 
tor of the Committee, or a member of the Committee. 

II. The Oral Examination. 

IV.. The Probationary Lesson. 

If the candidate has fulfilled the conditions men- 
tioned above, the examiner for the subject in ques- 
tion is requested by the director to send in three 
questions for division No. I. of the examination. 
Two of these questions exclusively relate to the 
subject of the examination and the special studies 
of the candidate, so that the latter may have a 
good opportunity of showing the extent and depth 
of his studies. If the subject of the examination 
is a foreign (ancient or modern) language, one of 
the themes, generally the theoretical one, is to be 
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written in German; the others, generally of a lit- 
erary kind, in the language for which the examina- 
tion takes place. One theme, though bearing upon 
the subject of the science in question, is chosen with 
the purpose of giving the candidate an opportunity 
to display, according to necessity, either his philo- 
sophical studies, or his liberal education in general, or 
his pedagogical or methodological proficiency. 

For the composition of these papers the candidate 
is allowed from two to four months’ time, and he 
may avail himself of any literary helps that he deems 
conducive to his purpose; but he must conscien- 
tiously give credit for all his helps. 

In case the candidate should have submitted to the 
Committee of Examiners some printed work of his 
own production bearing upon the science in question, 
it is left to the judgment of the committee whether 
such work may be admitted in lieu of the aforesaid 
written themes, or not. 

. The director delivers the candidate’s home tasks 
to the examiner for that subject to report upon; 
and, if desirable, such themes, together with the 
report on them, are sent to other members of the 
committee. 

In case these home tasks should not prove satis- 
factory, the committee may exclude the candidate, for 
a certain space of time (six months or a twelve- 
month), from continuing the examination in its fol- 
lowing stages, and require him to renew the first, of 
which decision official notice is given to all the Com- 
mittees of Examination in the empire. 

If the aforesaid compositions or treatises are sat- 
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isfactory, the candidate is summoned to appear for 
the division of the examination No. II., between 
which and the oral examination there is a an 
interval of a few days. 

For the subjects of the examination there are, at 
this stage, papers to be composed, for which twelve 
hours’ time are allowed to each subject, during which 
time the candidates are under constant surveillance 
and are not permitted to leave the premises; tasks 
(“clausural works”) given to the candidates are 
chosen from the range of his special studies, and 
serve the purpose of ascertaining the candidate’s 
powers of treating certain questions without any 
literary helps. | 

Candidates for languages have to compose one of 
the tasks or translations in the language he is exam- 
ined for, without using dictionary or grammar. 

The correction of and report on these papers is 
again handed to the examiner for the subject in ques- 
tion, who, according to his judgment, either admits 
the candidate to the oral examination, if satisfied 
with those papers, or moves for the candidate’s re- 
peating this stage of the examination at a given 
time. In either case a written report is to be 
made. 

The oral examination is brought to bear upon 
such subjects as belong to the science the candidates 
propose to teach. The examiner puts questions on 
the topics of the examination papers, then such as 
will convince both him and the other members of the. 
committee, two of whom, besides the director, must 
be constantly present, that the candidate is not only 
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well instructed in all the different ramifications of 
the subject to be taught, but also capable of defining 
them clearly for the purpose of instruction; more- 
over, attention must be paid to the candidate’s 
qualification for eventually teaching in all the classes 
of the Middle Schools, or only in the lower. 

If a modern language is the subject of examina- 
tion, it is cayried on through the language the can- 
didate is examined for. 

Minutes for this oral examination are written down 
for each candidate separately. | 

If the candidate has undergone his oral examina- 
tion with a satisfactory result, he is admitted to a 
probationary lesson at some Gymnasium or Real 
School, as the case may be. At least one day before 
that lesson the candidate receives the topic or theme 
he is to give a lesson on, as well as information in 
which class he is to teach. This lesson must be at- 
tended by the director and that member within 
whose province the task lies, and the managing pro- 
fessor of that class for keeping order. 

A report on this lesson is again to be made. Can- 
didates who have already been temporarily or pro- 
visionally employed as teachers may be exempted 
from this lesson, if they produce a favorable certifi- 
cate from their director. | 

After the termination of all stages of the exami- 
nation, the committee meet for a conference, in order 
to agree about the degree of success or failure of 
the candidate. Minutes are taken down of their 
resolutions and _ notes. 

If the committee find that the candidate must 
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either wholly or partially repeat the examination, a 
certificate is given to him stating the reasons, and. 
notice of it is given to all the committees of the 
empire. An appeal for remedy at the Ministry of ~ 
Instruction is allowed to the candidate, if he deems 
himself wronged. 


FORM AND TENOR OF THE CERTIFICATE. 


The certificate made out by the director, and 
signed by him and the examiners, contains: — 

1. A full statement of the candidate’s name, na- 
tive place, age, religion, school and university where 
he was bred, any previously acquired certificate (if 
any) of some Committee of Examination for teachers. 

2. A statement of the topics of which the home 
tasks, the “clausural” papers (or if exempted from 
any one of such tasks, the reason why), the oral ex- _ 
amination and the probationary lesson consisted, to- 
gether with the opinions on the same. 

3. The joint opinion of the committee, if deemed 
capable, and in which classes, likewise in what degree 
of qualifications the candidate is deemed capable of 
teaching such subject or subjects. If declared incapa- 
ble, the next term for admission to a repetition, or his 
exclusion forever, must be mentioned. 

Any candidate approved of for the lower classes 
only, may, at some future period, apply to be admitted 
to an examination for the higher classes. 

A favorable certificate entitles a candidate to serve 
a probationary year at such denomination of school 
and in such classes as he has been approved for; after 
this year he may apply for a fixed appointment, pro- 
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vided he can produce a satisfactory testimonial from 
the director under whom he served. 

If a candidate has not obtained a fixed appoint- 
ment after the space of three years subsequent to his 
probationary year, and if he cannot prove tha the has 
been active as teacher, or otherwise occupied with 
professional or literary pursuits, he must either 
wholly or partially repeat the examination. 

A fee of ten florins, about five dollars, must be 
paid for the examination. 

All Committees of Examination are nominated by 
the Ministry, and stand under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the same. 

All the personal “Acts” (Examination Papers, 
Reports, Minutes, etc.,) of a candidate must be sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the Mima at the end of 
a school year. 

For the various branches of sciences taught at 
Middle Schools there are at the Universities “ Semi- 
naries,” or pedagogical courses, for students who wish 
to become professors, e.g., a seminary for classic lan- 
guages, one for modern tongues, another for History 
and Geography, and so forth. 

Similar Committees of Examination, and “ Semina- 
ries” are instituted for Elementary Schools, and 
Higher Elementary Schools (Biirgerschulen), the 
latter being a practical school, where the above-men- 
tioned subjects are taught less scientifically, and only 
with a view for practical life. 
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REMARKS TO PRINCIPALS. 


The Board is aware that for a number of years 
monthly meetings of the masters of the Grammar 
Schools have been held under my direction, for the 
purpose of considering and discussing matters per- 
taining to the performance of their duties. Latterly 
the head-masters of the High Schools also have very 
generally attended these meetings. At the first of 
these meetings which I called after beginning ser- 
vice under the new organization of the Board, I- 
presented, in some introductory remarks, an outline 
of the aims and objects to be kept in view in carrying 
out the reform which had been inaugurated. 

The meeting here referred to was held about a year 
‘and a half ago, but it seems to me that it would not 
be inappropriate to introduce the remarks here, for 
the information of the Board as to our doings. 

Remarks. — On returning to this chair, under the 
new order of things, after an absence of nearly two 
years, the circumstances suggest some remarks, to 
‘which I invite your attention. And, first, a glance 
at the past. 

Our system of public schools is the growth of 
nearly two centuries and a half. Its origin 1s found 
in a vote of the freemen of the town, five years after 
its settlement, to employ a school-master for “the 
teaching and nurturing” of the children, and to set 
apart towards his support a few acres of land at 
“Muddy river.” That act of the first settlers of the 
town was the seed from which has sprung our present 
system, which counts its 55,390 pupils and 1,296 
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teachers, which occupies buildings and grounds 
valued at about $7,000,000, and for which the total 
expenditures during the last year amounted to 
$2,081,043.385. The progress of its development has 
been marked by a series of measures of reform and 
improvement, adopted in most cases not. without 
strenuous contests between advocates of the old on 
the one hand, and advocates of the new on the 
other. The year 1789 is a memorable one in our 
school annals as being the date of the election of the 
first school committee, the opening for the first time 
of the school-house doors to girls as well as boys, 
and {he adoption of something in the nature of a 
programme of studies, introducing, as new branches 
of instruction, “ spelling, accenting, English grammar, 
and composition,” and requiring the teaching of 
arithmetic to be extended so as to include “ vulgar 
and decimal fractions.” The next important im- 
provement was the establishment of Primary Schools, 
in 1818, previous to which time pupils to be admitted 
to the Grammar Schools must be seven years old, 
and must have learned at home or in private schools 
“to read the English language, by spelling the same.” 
Having removed a serious defect in the system by 
providing schools in which children might be pre- 
pared for the Grammar Schools, the people of the 
town proceeded very soon afterwards to establish 
the English High School, in order, said the com- 
mittee on the subject, “to render the present system 
of public education more nearly perfect.” ‘This 
was perhaps the first movement in this country 


for engrafting upon a public-school system provision 
13 
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for a non-classical higher education. But the inno- 
vations and improvements of the last thirty years 
quite throw into the shade all preceding ones. 
Those of us whose knowledge of the system extends 
over that period have seen the abolition of the 
old “double-headed” organization of the Grammar 
Schools, which was not without elements of effi- 
ciency, but could not claim the merit of economy; 
the creation of the office of Superintendent, which 
has been kept from doing half the good it might 
have done for fear it would do some harm; the pro- 
vision for a fair chance for girls, by the establishment, 
of the Girls’ High School, and the wise, far-seeing, 
and comprehensive provision for better teaching by 
the establishment of a Normal School for the profes- 
sional training of female teachers; the abolition of 
that worthy but anomalous and over-numerous body, 
known as the Primary School Board, and of the 
Grammar School board of twenty-four members, and 
the consolidation of the school management in one 
Board of seventy-two members,. which grew by 
annexation to the number of a hundred and sixteen; 
the grading of the Primary Schools and the con- 
sequent doubling of their efficiency; the change in 
the duties of the Grammar-School masters, by which 
the value of their services was largely increased; and 
the adoption of greatly improved programmes of 
studies, by which more rational and effective methods 
of teaching were made not only practicable, but 
imperative. And now this centennial year introduces 
another innovation, so radical in its nature that it 
may well be styled, in the current phrase, a New 
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Departure. The chief objects of this reform move- 
ment, as I understand it, may be summed up under 
five heads: — | 

1. To reorganize the School Board. This was its 
chief and fundamental aim, and that which, in an im- 
portant sense, comprised all its other objects. Experi- 
ence has proved that the one difficulty in the adminis- 
tration of school affairs in our large cities is to secure 
a disinterested, intelligent, and efficient School Board. 
The old Board is not to be condemned without dis- 
crimination, for it contained many members to which 
the city owes a deep debt of gratitude for their faithful 
services; but it had become too unwieldy for the 
proper transaction of the business belonging to it. 
The path of progress became hopelessly blocked. 
Hence the movement which has resulted in placing 
the schools interested in the hands of a Board 
differently constituted, both in respect to numbers 
and the mode of election, and in the creation of a 
new instrumentality, consisting of a Board of Super- 
Visors. 

2. Another prominent object of this movement was 
to reform the mode of appointing teachers. Our 
system of schools never contained adequate provisions 
for testing the qualifications of candidates for teachers. 
Hence, in many cases, the teaching ability which the 
salaries paid were intended to secure, has not in all 
cases been obtained. Owing to the want of proper 
provisions for examining candidates for teachers, and 
thus opening the vacancies to a fair competition, the 
best candidates have often been discouraged from ap- 
plying for situations. If incompetent teachers have 
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‘not been appointed, it is not because the door has not 
been left open for them to enter. This is no new dis- 
covery. Fifteen years ago I spread the case before the 
Board, and urgently called their attention to it, closing 
my remarks on the subject by saying, “So far as my 
knowledge extends, no other city has a system of 
examining teachers so objectionable as our own; it 
is peculiar to ourselves.” From that time I never 
ceased to advocate this reform whenever an oppor- 
tunity offered. Ten years ago it was again pressed 
upon the attention of the Board in the most distinct 
and unequivocal terms. 

Nine years ago the recommendation of this reform 
was reiterated in the following language: “Our schools 
do not derive the advantage they might from the 
Boston policy of treating teachers well (in the matter 
of salaries), for want of a proper system of examining 
candidates for the office of teacher, —a system which 
shall give the fairest possible chance for competition; 
a system which is calculated to do the fullest justice 
to all comers. Let such a system be once established, 
and it would not only contribute greatly to the wise 
selection of candidates, but it would at the same time 
afford a new and powerful inducement to the most 
meritorious teachers to compete for places in our 
schools. I trust the time is not distant when the 
Board will take this matter in hand, and mature a 
system of examining teachers, as the best interests of 
our schools demand.” 

Provision has at length been made for remedying 
this defect in our system by the appointment of 
officers charged with the duty of examining teach- 
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ers. You will welcome this improvement, I doubt 
not; for if there has been any one thing on which I 
have found you agreed, it has been in the earnest 
desire to secure for the schools under your charge 
the very best teachers to be had. | 

3. Another important object which this reform 
aims to accomplish, and one which especially interests 
all teachers now in the service, is to provide for the 
most judicious and appropriate examination of all the 
schools, at proper intervals, by competent experts. 
The semi-annual examinations now made by you, of 
all the classes in your respective districts, for the 
purpose of determining the promotions, are extremely. - 
valuable, and should not be interfered with. But 
those examinations, although the right thing as a test 
of the qualification of pupils for promotion, are, to a 
certain extent, in their results, the judgments of the 
principals on the merits of their own doings, as the 
teachers are all working under their immediate direc- 
tion, and therefore cannot serve the purpose in view, — 
which is to furnish the Board with authoritative in- 
formation as to the success in standing of each indi- 
vidual teacher in the service. This information the 
Boston School Board has never possessed in any 
period of its history. The value of this examination 
will, of course, depend upon the manner in which it 
is conducted. The Regulations provide that the 
Supervisors shall visit and examine each school in 
detail twice in each year. Their plans for this work 
are not yet perfected; but I feel confident that the 
greatest care will be taken not to do’ injustice to any 
teacher. The good teacher has nothing to fear from 
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an examination that is just and fair; it will, indeed, 
be areal benefit to him, by stamping his work with 
the seal of authoritative approbation. Jam sure none 
present would object to examinations per se ; you 
only want the examinations to be of the right kind, 
and such I trust they will be. I hope they will be 
better than those of other cities. But time will be 
required to perfect them. 

4. Still another object in view in this reform is a 
better adjustment of the instruction and the more 
uniform use of better methods. No one branch 
must be pursued to the detriment of others equally 
or more important. Of course there will be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the relative importance of the 
studies required to be taught. But, whatever may be 
the individual opinion of any teacher touching this 
matter, it is his duty to comply faithfully with the 
requirements of the Regulations respecting it. There 
seems to be an impression prevailing, that of late a 
crowd of new studies has been forced upon the 
pupils of the schools. This impression, which is 
wholly erroneous, has been produced, no doubt, by 
the increased attention devoted to two or three 
branches during the past four or five years, — notably, 
sewing, drawing, and vocal music. But the reform 
to be effected with respect to the studies does not 
contemplate, if I understand the matter, the exclusion 
of these branches, much less the going back to the 
three R’s. Drawing must have its place, but it must 
not be allowed to expand so as to crowd out arith- 
metic or writing; and so of music and sewing. And 
then, on the other hand, arithmetic and geography 
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must be rationally taught and judiciously limited, so 
_ that they may not unnecessarily absorb the time that 
belongs to sewing, music, and drawing. Who will 
undertake to designate a single one of the subjects of 
instruction in the course of study which ought to be 
dispensed with? The evil to be remedied does not 
consist. in the multiplicity of the studies, for they cor- 
respond very nearly with those required in other parts 
of the world where education is most advanced, but 
in the wrong treatment of some of the subjects and 
the disproportionate time bestowed upon others. 

5. Finally, this new departure is intended as a 
measure of economy. It was demonstrated in my last 
report that the school department was not justly 
chargeable with extravagant expenditures, as com- 
pared with other departments of the city service. 
Still I maintain, and have maintained, that a large 
sum might be saved annually, without diminishing 
materially the efficiency of the schools, by keeping 
the number of pupils to a teacher nearer the pre- 
scribed standard. You will remember that frequently 
in past years I advised you to use your influence in 
favor of this policy, and I have reason to know that 
many of you have acted in accordance with that ad- 
vice. The regulation number of Primary pupils to a 
teacher is less than that of the Grammar-School 
pupils. This is contrary to the general custom, and I 
gee no good ground for it. I am in favor of making 

the quota of pupils to a teacher in Primary Schools 
at least equal to that of the pupils in Grammar 
Schools. If the number of pupils to a teacher in 
both Primary and Grammar Schools were brought 
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up to the present Grammar-School standard, a great 
saving of expense would be secured. 

The question of the reduction of the salaries of 
teachers is perhaps not appropriate for discussion 
here, but this much I desire to say: that as there 
must be economizing somewhere, it is better, in my 
judgment, for the interest of the schools, in the long 
run, to give each teacher a full quota of pupils, and 
pay him a living salary, than to reduce the number 
of his pupils to a low figure, and then pay him a 
meagre salary. By giving one pupil more to each 
teacher in the city the annual saving of expense 
would amount to from $15,000 to $20,000. In the 
matter of the petty expenses for repairs and supplies, 
which are every year increasing, you have it in your 
power, to a considerable extent, to economize or to be 
wasteful. The relative expenses of the several schools 
for these things will no doubt be closely scrutinized 
by the members of the Board. 


Such appear to me to be the essential objects to be 
accomplished by the recent change in the administra- 
tion of our school system,— to get the best possible 
board of control, to test the qualifications of teachers, 
to test the work of teachers, to adjust and harmonize 
the instruction, and to economize expense by utilizing 
the teaching force to the best advantage. It will take 
time to work out the contemplated results. For one 
I am heartily in accord with this movement and all 
the objects of it, as I understand them. Jam con- 
fident that it is a movement in the right direction. 

By the new regulations you are required to have 
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the especial charge of the graduating classes, and to 
give an average of at least two hours a day to their 
instruction. Many of you in charge of girls’ schools 
and of boys’ or mixed schools, where the districts are 
small, have been performing this service, and prob- 
ably without detriment to the interests of those dis- 
tricts. How the change will work in the case of 
large districts with boys’ or mixed schools remains to 
be seen. At any rate the new regulation originated, 
as I have reason to believe, in the impression that 
some masters were devoting their time too exclusively 
to the work of supervising. This may have been the 
case, although evidence of it has not come to my 
knowledge. I have thought that a master might 
make himself very useful by giving occasional lessons 
in all the classes under his charge. Merely looking 
on and seeing teachers teach vs not the supervision of 
instruction which is to be expected of a principal. 

As principals of the schools containing 95 per cent. 
of all the pupils instructed, the extent of your influ- 
ence in determining the results of our school sys- 
tem can hardly be overestimated. The strong master 
infuses his own spirit into every teacher and pupil 
under his charge. It is my earnest hope that every 
one of your number will enter heartily into the spirit 
of this new departure, and endeavor, so far as it de- 
pends on you, to give it speedy and complete success. 
I hope you will in connection with this business give 
new and conspicuous proof of the falsity of the asser- 
tion, made by a high authority not long ago in this 
city, that school-masters are always found in opposi- 
tion to educational improvements and reforms. 
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But, whatever may be said to the contrary by 
thoughtless, ignorant, malicious, or well-meaning 
critics, I for one believe that the labors of so many 
generations of wise and good men in perfecting our 
school system through so many years, have not re- 
sulted in a failure; that our school system is in the 
main sound and efficient, and that this new departure 
is calculated to render it still more worthy of the con- 
fidence at home and consideration abroad. 


Respectfully submitted, 


‘ JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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TABLES SHOWING THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF EACH 
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Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, January 31, 1877. 
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Dudley (Boys).| 441;...{ 441{ 411]... | 411) 30/93.2) 1).] 1) 1) «| 1) 6). 4 
Dudley (Girls).|...| 308} 308]... .| 287] 287) 21/93.2)*1).|.| 1 1| 4).1 ; 
Dwight ....| 579/...| 579) 550)... .| 550) 29/94.9/ 1) 1) 1) 1) . 8]. 
Eliot... ...| 888. ..} 858) 804). ..| 804) 49/942) 1) 1) 2) 1) .] . }12h, d 
Emerson. ...| 348| 308] 651| 320| 292] 612] 39/94.0] 11 1).| 1] .| 3} 8/1 
Bvoreté dc ented che. Pte (O8BLb) CBBla ee [1-640] ¢. 645), M0194) Ut. 2 3| 9] 1 ? 
Everett, Dor.-.| 173; 187| 360| 165) 176] 341) 19/91.9] 1 2| 5}. 
Franklin. ...|...| 738] 788}. ..| 6891 689] 49/93.3)-1 1} 1] 3] 9}1 7 
Frothingham..| 265! 280] 545/ 252) 263/ 515] 30/96.3/ 1] 1/.] 1) .| 2| 7/1 
ogre el Ae aeol) © aSol cb. 8061! 806): BA. O21) 1.1 tee Sree | 
Gibson ....| 1299] 119] 248] 112) 103] + 215| 33/87.4| 1].|. | aie 
Haneceies «fcrcte:< 2 |; Bbol BeOhs a's | (6B8))  BB8l. 22 06011 11.) \.) 21 2) Sere j 
Harris... ..| 100] 122) 222) 95114} 209) 18,93.6/.| 1).|.| -| 1) 3]. 
Harvard ....| 288} 271) 559] 271| 248! 519 sales 1}.4}. 2p o | 3) ee 


A eee EERE ERESRERENEE 


* Female Principal. 


STATISTICS. 209 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


a 

Average whole Average ip a z Paes a z 

Number. Attendance. O98] |5| |s/alsl als 

ScHOOLS. od/8S\-(2| |2/a\a| @ ls 
Sie Moles /Z/ S| a\alSlal-a |e 

| £5 (2a |S (4/5 /S\2/2| 2 |e 

Boys. |Girls. | Total.|Boys. |Girls. |Total.| 2 4|= 3) 4 2\sleic <iq z 

44 /U4/4la|p/SIa |S) & lo 

PALO tists a. (ie) ons 276 ZiGueme ts 253 ZOsone Lele dk Liver let Chae ole 
Lawrence ... Q30INst «16 939 908}... 908 SIG LE Teor 1} 13). 
OC WIRET sets (6. ¢ 298 289 587 282 273 555 SOROS OL Lh seh Ue: (i. Sie Sek 
UG yee) ee Bree HOGI awe | a 595 Balers € 565 SOLOS OH Le Deedee: |e disc Ofte 
WiOwelle sc. < «1s 281 207 488 270 197 467 Z19orSieL |e (LoL) erie Cie pe 
Lyman..... 40] 175 576 875 165 540 386/ 93.9} 1] 1 Weiss Get 
RTS ie 157 174 331 1389 155 294 ST LOO, Glial tae thet he 2| 4. 
MINOt+ a 0 es 109 123 232 104 113 217 BASSES Fs eset (ms Us a nL oo? Hoe 
Mt. Vernon... 62 66 128 58 60} ALLS OSI Oe egal) les tj 2/1 
INIGOPCEOBAY c.%.\" eels!) <s 674 Olaveie! » 648 643 31} 95.3 Lise Sink 
icdevithyet tee senna OGOlis Wales 756 693] . . » 693 63] 90.3 mAs OU Pee a ea) oe bs 
1 1] 6] 2 


ts 
eae 


1 
1 
Prescott .... 235 223 458 225 210 435| 23] 95.1) 1 
Quincy..... 648)... 648; 618)... 618} 30/ 95.6] 1 
1 


— 
— 
eh re 
ie} 
. 


TRICOR es teres <0 641)... 641 605}... 605; 386) 94.5 
Sherwin .... 417 433 850 392} 408 800; 50) 94.0) 1) 1}.} 1) 1 


iv) 
— 
— 
fed 


BHUTEeM ose, ce'|\0 «0 693 693/... 636 636| ..57) 91.8) 2}. | 34 1) 1-2) 101 F 
Stoughton... 119 91 210 111 84 195}) 15] 9256) oe) Dee ieee Web a ee 
Tileston’ << «, « 36 35 (il 34 32 66 BOS Ayre Pelo licen luer eet we died 
Warren .... 294 303 597 280 287 567} 30) 95.5) 1 1 
MWOLICE = San Grea ie 430 430}... 403 403} 27/93.7| 1) .1.{ 1} .} 2} 6) 1 
Winthrop .../... 908} 908]... 828} 828} 80/91.2| 1 2 


. 

to 
rs 
—_ 
bo 


Sn ell fee es es en es a ee ee nl cs 


| | 


* Deducting repetitions, 27. 


Totals .. . | 13,422] 11,998) 25,420] 12,656) 11,183, 23,839/1,581/93.8|40 ape 40| 7 pat 34 
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ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, January 31, 1877. 


DISTRICTS. 


Auston” 551s x 
Andrew .-.- 
Bennett 

Bigelow ....- 
Bowditch ... 
Bowdoin.... 
Brimmer.... 
Bunker Hill . . 
Central .... 


Chapman ... 


Charles Sumner. 


Gomins) 5.4) +46 
Dearborn ... 
Dudley (Boys) 
Dwight .... 
Eliot... ss «5 
Emerson... . 
Everett .... 
Everett, Dor.. . 
Franklin.... 
Frothingham. . 
Gaston. ...- 
Gibson. .... 
Hancock... . 
Harris ....- 


Harvard .... 


Schools. 


12 


Average whole 
Number. 


241 96 | 337 
132 93 | 225 
202 161 | 363 
114 95 } 209 
871 | 251 | 622 
254 77 531 
285 | 317 | 603 
254 | 234 | 488 
249 |} 273 | 522 
136 TO ae 
812 | 208 | 520 
86 93 | 179 
450 | 410 | 860 
472 | 427 | 899 
221 | 185 | 406 
134 | 132 | 266 
462 | 223 | 685 
256 | 218 | 474 
313 | 254 | 567 
136; 113} 249 
814 | 3812 | 626 
196 | 190} 386 
207 | 221 | 428 
88 78 | 166 
870 | 441 | 811 
61 70 | 131 
289 | 308 | 597 


222 
118 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys. | Girls. |Total.| Boys. Girls. 


es | er | a | 


Total. 


307 
198 


Average 


Absence. 
or cent. of 
Attendance. 


I 


Between 5 
and 8 years. 


8 


Over 8 year 


Whole No. 
at date. 


me | a | 


DISTRICTS. 


jel A Ry Ce eae co aacaal ERPOREEUmmest] (FMEREZSRGTGSL (SAGEM (CATRRORIN GT (Ru 


Hillside . 
Lawrence 
Lewis .. 
Lincoln . 


Lowell. . 


Mount Vernon . 


Norcross . 


Phillips . . 


Prescott . 


Quincy... 


Races. is. +s 


Sherwin .... 


Shurtleff. . 


Stoughton 


Tileston .. 


Warren 
Wells .. 
Winthrop 


Totals . 


STATISTICS. 915 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Average whole 
Number. 


403| 10,694| 9,217) 19,911 


Boys. |Girls. | Total.| Boys. | Girls. Total. 


et oO wo fd 
Average SS] wo & a 4 
. io oO 
Attendance. ods(\8e)/ 85] my | A 
WM oles ae ‘a 3 
3 ay 9¢- 2 @ nis et 
& OVO] &* if = 
hans gt & rs o oS 
> O1o| oS ES senha 
a<diadiAs|olra 
88 80 168 15] 92. 119 80 199 


783| 241] 1,024) 57) 95. 683] 452) 1,035 
263) 231 494| 62, 89. 827| 229 556 


232 44] 276| 28) 91. 138| 172} ° 310 
221 183} 404} 39) 91. 280; 186 466 


226 103 329} 26) 93. 197) 169 366 


9,860| 8,472] 18,122)1,789| 91. | 11,948)8,527, 20,475 


SE EE SEE EERE EAD eae STR Se ET i CRUEL A TENTED WET Mima E oi eae CLR 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, July 31, 1877. 


: n n 
Average whole Average ORie Lite eae 

a Number. Attendance. 2 s|2a| 58 Sy ol re 

DISTRICTS. = S ajoc| 0.1] © 1 ek 
3 5 S/55/ 82 | | 23 

& |Boys. | Girls. |Total.|Boys. |Girls. |Total.|4 |<] 4 § 5 Es 

TACAINE cies ote. 6 7 254 109 363 241 100 341 22 |93.9|} 240 | 185 375 
Allston .... 5 125 95 220 1138 79 192 28 187.3} 174 74 248 
ANGTOW 5 66 .e if 201 174 375 185 152 337 38 |89.8| 276 | 188 414 
Bennett ....-. 5 105 90 195 92 75 167 28 |85.6| 1389 74 213 


Bigelow ....|183| 3846 | 287 | 583 | 324] 218 | 542] 41/92.9| 409 | 188 597 
Bowditch ...{10 | 226) 243} 469] 208 | 225 | 433} 36 /92.3] 352 | 179 531 
Bowdoin. ...{12{ 261} 295 | 556 | 237 259 496 | 60 |89.2| 408 | 186 594 
Brimmer. ...| 10 | 228 | 220) 448 | 211} 200] 411 | 387 |91.7| 3830 | 118 448 
Bunker Hill ..| 11] 281 | 269; 500] 212) 242 454 | 46 /90.8} 335 | 230 565 
Central.....{| 41] 109 60 169 | 103 54 | 157 | 12|92.9| 114] 69 183 
Chapman ...| 10] 3803 | 198 | 501 | 275 | 180 | 455 | 46 |90.8| 344 | 155 499 
Charles Sumner.| 5 | 115 | 115 230 104 | 102 | 206 | 24/89.6) 144 | 104 248 
Comins ....{]16| 450 | 385 | 835 | 418 | 349] 767 | 68/91.6) 514 | 338 852 
Dearborn ...|17]| 451 | 422) 873 | 407 | 3870 | 777 | 96/|88.1| 498 | 400 898 
Dudley (Boys) Sa 2007 | Lie SiOal wld, 165 | 342 | 34/91.5; 188 | 179 367 
Dwight ....{ 6j| 188; 126; 259 118 112 | 230 | 29 /88.8| 207 88 295 
Eliot. ...../| 14] 444 |) 205) 649; 411} 183 | 594] 55 491.1) 365 | 280 645 
Emerson. ...| 9] 257 | 197 | 454] 2384| 176] 410 | 44/|90.3| 257 | 204 461 
Everett ..../| 11] 3138 | 245 | 558 | 292 | 224] 516} 42 |92.4) 3828 | 299 627 
Everett, Dor.. .| 6 | 150 | 124] 274] 134 | 109 | 243] 31 /|88.7| 182] 92 274 
Franklin. ...{| 12] 310 / 812} 622} 290 | 284] 574 | 48 /93.8| 354 | 264 618 
Frothingham. .| 8/| 206 | 200 / 406/| 186 | 177} 363] 438 /89.4| 258 | 196 454 
Gaston. ....]| 9 192 | 188) 380} 183 | 170 | 353 | 27 |92.9) 226 | 171 397 
Gibson. ....| 4 87 84} 171 77 74 | 151 |- 20 88.9] 126] 75 201 
Hancock... .|16| 384] 398 | 782| 3856 | 382 | 7388 | 44 /|94.4] 436 | 362 798 
Harris ...../] 8 58 62 | 120 51 52} 103 | 17 |85.8; 107 | 44 151 
Harvard ....{|13| 296 | 322| 618 | 266] 283] 549 | 69/888| 426 | 238 664 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


DISTRICTS. 


Average whole 
Number. 


SOREN NS | naan | ns | SETS | ee 


Hillside . 
Lawrence 
Lewis .. 
Lincoln . 
Lowell. . 
Lyman. . 
Mather . 
Minot .. 


Mount Vernon 


Norcross . 


Phillips .. 


Prescott . 


Quincy... 


NSISC? so. 0 


Sherwin. . 


Shurtleff . 
Stoughton 
Tileston . 
Warren . 
Wells .. 
Winthrop 


~~ ao ~~ 1 co ee ae Oo oo a 
a 
co 
for) 
rss 
_ 
ee 
=1 


1 
_ 
oo 
oO 
_ 
oO 
oo 
oo 
rag 
iv) 


"ee eee ae 
Average 38 10 & ee eS 
. @ ion ov 
Attendance. odg|sa|ao|n|4. 
a a/oe| 2 aS 
= 0195| B® a o8 
VQlpe] weg o Foie} 
Pr Olorl] ves > hoes 
qqjadqj|ma}/O|ra 


149} 258)  28)90.2 184} 109 293 


oemewes | emcee | means | aes | eens | | | ee | eee | oumeame ad 


PT OUSIS ss) 01 os 


404| 10,484} 8,951] 19,435 


9,661 


8,057| 17,718)1,717|91.2 | 12,372|7,889| 20,261 


a ne 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


; ~ 

~ 

Table showing the number of Pupils in each Class, the number of the different ages, and the 
whole number in each District, January 31, 1877. 


2 ; a : ra a . 
uj s q | ai Sol Stacll ; . | 2 iz 
é S) & S) s SB Wa abs ber é o. oa tes 
DISTRICTS. | 6 s oO a DB o) os ek o 3 es tes De 
(=) ine] os = = oD a oY =} v 5 
i ban} — Lew CO e a) o D> 
Z S Ae 5 aS = ae o 2) a 
mn 5) a 3 bs] bas) hee oe 4 b | |o% 
= = — om jo fe ont — oes po 
R tH ea em oP) mh Ey 7) 2 Hl4e 


Ae SE, (EY, | ee en komen omen (SAT EMET SERRE MEME WiGeTil ib 


Adams... 41 65 55 49 56 114 | 381 72 68 90 71} 80 
Allston... 32 37 44 32 34 20) | ealo 29 56 61 | 46] 27 

58 
Bennett... 47 23 38 24 37 42 | 211 35 43 47 | 31| 59 
Bigelow. ..| 110 110 102 87 62 | 140 | 611 69 {| 148] 174 | 129] 91 
Bowditch . .| 100 87 102 50 97 | 111) 547 80 | 130 | 120 | 138} 79 


Bowdoin .. 87 102 90 87 117 


Andrew... 49 51 45 49 4 174 | 420 97 95 101 69 
Brimmer .. 37 85 57 72 60 


Bunker Hill. 62 97 91 83 78 | 147 | 558 75 | 111 | 127 | 109) 136 
Central... 54 59 52 13 19 11 | 208 11 40 56 | 56} 45 
Chapman. . 69 | 131 43 80 85 | 122 | 580 71 | 212 | 145 | 118] $84 
Comins /.).) | 117 81} 126 | 182] 153] 250; 859] 114] 197 188 | 188) 172 
Dearborn ..| 131 | 183 | 119 { 126 | 188 | 219 | + 910 129 | 168 | 203 | 189} 221 
Dudley(Boys)| 69 79 89 |. 35 Oly TAT} aa 47 86 98 | 90) 96 
Dwight... 45 46 39 53 53 64 | 300 42 79 68 | 61} 50 
BiU6bthos ciel 10M SL PEL | ATT of Lk 106 | 676 82 | 183 | @61 | 123) 1:7 
Emerson .. 59 95 70 93 51 97 | 465 55 93 93 |103 | 121 
Everett ... 83 84} 112] 104] 105 | 127 | 615 62 92 | 161 | 137] 163 
Everett, Dor. 43 27 38 21 28 85 | 242 47 42 48 | 47) 58 
Florence .. 29 oT 23 33 23 83 | 178 29 33 37 39} 40 
‘Franklin sea LOD [ade 34 90 | 114] 133 | 633] 105 | 107 | 127 | 128) 166 
Frothingham 58 63 58 77 88 74 | 418 64 | 115 85 | 82) 72 
Gaston ... 45 96 44 92 45 87 | 409 32 82 | 100] 103} 92 
Gibson... 21 5 29 36 34 49 | 174 27 34 42 | 38] 33 
Wancock ..| 105 | 124] 110] 145 | 1138} 208] 805 120 | 183] 148 | 160) 194 
Harris. ... 23 20 33 14 19 17.| 126 7 $2 86 | 25) 26 
Harvard, Ch. | 110 90 | 103} 108 82 | 162 | 655 83 | 157 | 169 | 147] 99 
Hillside... 28 25 31 29 34 52] 199 43 37 84 |; 46) 34 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


a n : F 

. wn D n # : oa a . 

a s Q 3 m7 2 ea 26 ’ » io |S 
Rn 3 = Q a be a mn 3 (oo) ao. 
3 1S) = oO 3 Be A 3 he 7] ) I 

DISTRICTS. ee ae o = = O ae 5) a = ag) AE 
oO a ro SS i) 2 by S) S A> 
a Q i 5 oe by ae ee 2 aah tad oes 
= 3 is 5 & M cake | > rt B om | £sS 
met —“ os peal — = Ss 
i= 2) sal Fy Fy on) BS cy oD) 77) A |4e 


a eer | een | errs a ean 


Lawrence. . 173 169 171} 161 107 805 | 1,086 159} 223) 250} 240) 214 


MAE Wiblelie, «| 3 


Lincoln... 64 64 i! 66 54 55 310 26 61) 51) - 81). 091 


Lowell ... 67 48 70 87 70| 124 466 7] 90| 119] 108] 78 
Lyman... 65 54 45 55 48 99 366 42 70| 85} 104) 65 
Mather ... 14 38 19 26 50 73 220 40 49| 55| 45| 31 
Minot.... 42 26 30 419 18 16 151 26 25] 39| 31). 30 
Mt. Vernon . 26 31 16 12 25 14 124 17 20}. 37) 1T| ©33 
Norcross... . 46 52 49 52 53 | 102 354 56 64, 72| 64| 98 
Phillips... 50 76 79 33 36 22 296 28 39} 41] 54) 159 
Prescott .. 23 64 28 42 48 102 307 66 66} 65) 66 44 
Quincy ... 47 57 59 §2 56 105) 376 80 88 3| 72) 53 
4 (: 49 44 52 54 59 94 348 26 81; ‘6; 88) 77 
Sherwin... 87 81| 104 90} 168| 244 774 93| 164) 189| 178) 155 
Shurtleff .. 45 54 sy a ey | 55 56 324 44 70; 80; 66; 64 
Stoughton. . 16 26 31 25 21 21 140 27 44, 24) 27) 18 
Tileston... 14 7 2 3 3 10 39 10 Dee LO 5 3 


VV ETC eo) '« 80 75 59 60 49 82 405 38 83) 114 va 73 
Wells... 77} 103 81 82 97} 169 609} 110) 118) 129) 187| 
Winthrop. . 50 51 43 55 §2 58 309 61]: 72) 89) 67) 39 


ee a ne [er a ae ee |e | ee | eee 


Totals. . | 2,948 | 3,326 | 2,907 | 3,047 8,198 | 5,050 te 2,890 ed ees mami 


Le eee ee eee ae aaa ener NLP PII Ul 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Table showing the number of Pupils in each Class, the number of the different ages, and the 
whole number in each District, July 31, 1877. 


\ 
KS nD a ° i n “3 

a & 2 S a S Msc) ee : Pegi ano 

Pe One Ses On aetna tao UR Oe eed ae 
DISTRICTS. 'é) iS) 4 3 a > > |2o 

o z ve 2 Zoo ns o a 

2 ) 1H = Ss ee. a cS) > 5 a (2% 

Boge tas wot 8) Moy) ean) eco et eee 

Fy 2) H By Be Dn |Fo| & 3) an | |Ae 


2 ne ee ee 


Adams ... 56 |. 40 56 54 54 | 115 | 375 68 17 95 78| 57 
Allston... 37 35 29 41 28 78 | 248 50 57 67 | 56} 18 
Andrew... 56 52 57 63 92 94 | 414 70 | 100} 106} 82] 56 
Bennett... 36 40 22 30 23 62 | 213 43 41 55 | 36) 38 
Bigelow. ..| 106 103 87 79 127 95 | 597 82 | 158 | 169 | 108} 80 
Bowditch ..| 101 95 80 12; 109; 134] 531 | 105 | 183; 114] 97| 82 
Bowdoin .. 88 87 | 108 66 116.5; 129 1-594) 119°} 181 139 | 112} 93 


Brimmer . . 68 53 50 56 74 | 147 | 448 OLR rt 158 | 100] 18 
Bunker Hill. 72 | 100 84 81 PY |e Bip 565 | 104 |) 123] 108 | 107} 123 
Central... 37 32 24 28 33 29 183 5 41 638 | 34] 35 
Chapman. . 72 | 121 47 78 80 | 101 | 499 75 | 114] 141 | 101] 68 


Chas. Sumner] 40 

Comins ...j| 110 84 163 152 115 238 852 110 192 212 | 184| 164 
Dearborn. .| 148 119 131 132 161 212 898 118 177 203 | 201) 199 
Dudley( Boys) 45 
Dwight... 44 
Eliot 2... . 96 99 102 104 114 130 645 

Emerson .. 79 
Everett ... 82 89 119 100 108 129 627 

Everett, Dor. 385 
‘Franklin care 606 113 78 65 121 135 618 

Frothingham 79 

Gaston... .« 74 

Gibson... 33 

Hancock ../| 104 

bieelingg oF 26 

Harvardss.1.1)) 112 


Hillside... 40 


113 | 131 | 125] 1388 | 187 | 798 


89 SUR estore Ley 159 664 
17 28 27 32 52 | 196 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Su heus pes - ao les 

a . on ate . m 
Soa rae aE i A St a a a ee ed a he 
Ss o sy ie) S = A . xs io vo o o he 
DISTRICTS. 5 wo oO 4 5 é) | o s an 2 
R 3 = E Ss ee Ch © Se oe Lacie: 
Buen tras (eer eemaehe Pea th Rl eM he: bribed 
a QD H ey nm |FS | & R n|H |4a 
ee —_———- ~—S---- ————— — —_—_— |) eE-<- 
Lawrence. . 164 154 156 165 147 287 | 1,073 224 221) 219} 238) 171 


Lewis... - 83 85 81 83 75 142 549 78 113} 147} 127) 89 
Lincoln... 55 57 52 56 49 73 342 46 78| 68) 74) 76 
Lowell... 56 49 86 80 17 128 476 83 92} 124) 110} 67 
Lyman... 114 38 55 57 53 95 412 48 88} 61) 104) 111 
Mather... 16 37 25 26 AT 82 233 49 50) 57) 42) 35 
Minot.... 26 23 30 23 19 40 161 37 88} 41) 20} 25 


Mt. Vernon . 30 200] 21 20 3 14 108 10 16) 54) meee 2 


. 
oO 
or 
> 
J 
ao 
oo 
> 
oe | 
on 
io) 
_ 
So 
oa 
[se] 
for) 
for) 
& 
© 
oO 
or 
for) 
for) 
—_ 
Jo) 
w 


Norcross. . 


Phillips... 64 71 39 41 32 33 280 29 29} 41) 48) 1838 


Prescott .. 31 48 48 at 50 104) 325 58 82; 80} 67; 38 
Quincy ... 45 50 50 57 50| 110 362 88 94) 78} 56) 46 
Rice? 2 « +) 50 37 33 43 70 30 263 21 55| 65, 61) 61 
Sherwin... 86 78 87 87 194} 200 732| 105| 143; 211) 124| 149 
Shurtleff .. 54 50 56 59 48 57 324 42 63; 100) 62} 57 


Stoughton. . 20 22 36 21 11 23 133 23 25} 40| 22) 23 
Tileston... 14 POG SOMERS ac i 11 45 14 (ie Bagi 30. 3 
Warren... 87 61 63 54 49 78 392 50 82; 85|° 68) 107 


Wells....| 78| 86| 74| 80] 102] 149] 569] 101| 120) 134) 116| 98 
throes et 4a 40} B20) AT | 60] || 48) 208)) 48). TT) BOLT BOL Eas 


a) A ee ee ey fe eer eecel| bemmmcacrcas al ei CTEGS RT TY AE | ae 


Totals. . | 3,154 | 2,917 | 3,072 | 2,945 | 3,369 | 4,804 20,261) 3,266] 4,26>|4,838| 4,067 |3,822 


Sn) 


—<—<——————————————— ee —o—oeoeeww]w’{wo—_>_=om™m—’ 
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CLASSIFICATION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
JULY, 1877. 


ScHOOLS HAVING 


© 


DIsTRICcTS. : g : 8 3 a a 
PAULA Bn Mase Aleit set bestuie! te Nie 5 2 . . rE 
PXUISLO Met ot Eel sitieet ellis alate 1 2 il . 1 wikehiell iis 
Andrew. .\eie « ayo ante 5 2 s . : 1 
BEnMety keeles iee ieuvele sue) b 2 2 : 1 1 
St CLO iisl a ese tiie ae 1) 13 ake ‘ ° ° 2 
BOW GitG bie Betis n tris ls cote 9 1 A . : 2 
IB OW COLUM etene stvalles Be Se 9 7 LAN 1 . . i 
IBYUMIMCN fie letis since piece 9 1 F A . 2 
STIR Or PAL iia ice tole ae i 8 2 1 . Bn ie 
emt el fess gs oao ae Bie c : 4 : 4 tee ec haiks 
CORA TINAIR cia tela ece, ppice) s 8 2 : a 1 
Charles Sumner..... 5 5 4 ; : 1 A roe o 
GMA Ree els Melts dhe. cites 11 CB as A ‘ ul 2 
IBY haemo ce SeH) ys. Gay 15 ial elke : ° 2 
Dudley (Boy$) ..... 2 Ola ot ¢ : le sts Fe 
PVAvLO i Gas) rel leuemic Bante tes, 6 6 ; ‘ “i . 1 
Ta Ubon eye eg Ae isan 12 2 : i 2 
UIMELRON' elie cells bale oe if 2 : 5 ‘ : 1 
ELOLb As te is be taka ste) Ss 10 a Cal ac : . . 1 
Everett, Dorchester... 2 4 : c : 1 
RCPETCIT Ge aets ee akels' he are “l 3 1 i P 1 
Frothingham Sitar APSF 5 2 ul : . F 1 
EYASTOM ES pees «! js 6. 9 . wus : . ° 2 
CFIDSON ors el siie iis weed 4 2 2 a 1 . Je mei ecls 
IAN CORKMetrs Pele tell oie < 4 10 2 A ° ° Suhetie. [es 
JSS gE AN has ene G PH AC 1 1 1 : . ° 1 
PLAT VEM site Meters tote [6s 9 3 1 . “ A 2 


D> 
— 

a 

5 

m2 

RQ 
Re 
1) 
ao 

~ 
© 

2 
oe e 
eo & 6 


pat pedal SRS) apekae BOS ho OBOE tl KOS Si. 
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SCHOOLS HAVING 


a & of a 

DISTRICTS. p © i > ® a 

n a 3 nD = o 

D a = oe m a 

& | ie) Oo — a 

ro) 2 z 5 © 2 

q z a ° ar Bai 

io) H HH oo — m 
UME See aa oes nar EED? GL ITO POTTS AL, (HIS 
PATIO ee atenh 4; 6) 6%) 6) ose > 4 Lom) ee om © 


Lawrence ....eee«ees 
WiC Winston srper ele «<0 6s 
DUNCOM did whielensiiee 6 
MGOWVEliMe em atismeuayis «)e!-etic 
Lyman 2. 2s eee ee 
MATEY sire (0) 0.6 © isije is 
Minot . 2... oe 2 0 os oo 
Mit COLAO iy seliailei.e terete! o* 
Noreross . 


Phillips e . . . . . . . . . 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
° 
. 


PPRESCOUU <6 oe ee eh sy ee etn tse 
QOmincy S.. 2 es + 22, 2 
aCOeis te sw +, ee tele ene 
Bherwills sts) 6 ose. ep eve 
Phurtleh i.e ee es se 
Stoughton... «eee 
Tileston. . 2 + e+ ee ees 
WVATTEN al eine e| sos 


Wells . . . . . . . . . . . 


Winthrop. ..+.+-+-+-ee-s 


MT otalais wes le ie) ae 


Ist Class only. 


only. 


6th Class 


. . 
“oe @ 
2 
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The following Table shows the number of persons in the city between the ages 
of five and fifteen, in the month of May, for ten years, and also the amount 
received by the city, in each year, from the State School Fund : — 


, ee 
YEARS. Persons between Five and| Proportion of Income 


Fifteen Years of Age. from School Fund. 
ih oa BY Brot tee a 43,109 $11,545 13 
“ee 42,624 8,171 88 
PEED ieee. one es ee ee 46,301 7,226 79 
FRR ae Pa 45,970 12,015 14 
Eke) Aaa A re eae 46,144 9,368 24 
TB YE Bese Oc he's rp hire yy Fie: 48,001 8,920 19 
ye CRS See ae nS 56,684 8,597 14 
Sy yeaeh She Pa Seer 60,255 nD Ae a 
tO eae Ree Pete ee BOIGTG™ WO Vg Ue ae Jee 
eet Aa ee muted BR GHEE ic sg nee ere area 


The following Table shows the average whole number, the average attendance 
and the per cent. of attendance, of the Pustic Day Scuoots, of all grades, 
for ten years, ending July, 1877 :— 


Average Average 


YEARS. Whole Number.| Attendance. Perce 
THT RA TRS Cetra eed 32,885 30,899 92.7 
1868-69. . -cccccscee nteiss Gene Ss 83,535 31,126 93.3 
TRE TAR coe 1A RAs 5 17 32,463 92.3 
IN a EAL aes Ue ee Beds 33,464 92.5 
EO a ee Rees Rise eas 36,234 33,502 92.4 
Pe ee oe esas 2 faye BB O80 33,143 90.9 
TRy ent ans BAS 5 0 09.08 46 40's eo ss 44,942 41,613 92.6 
Eo OT Re eee 44,984 41,606 92.5 
PBT Dai sacs ses bes oe Uitte ck 46,098 42,797 92.8 


1876-77 wcccccccccsecccseccees 46,839 43,466 92.8 


——_{_$_ 
— 
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The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the pupils of the NoRMAL and Hicu ScHoots, for ten years, 
ending July, 1877 :— 


ee nas ee 


Sn eae 


Average Average 


Rane, Whole Number. | Attendance. MRS 
BAG THOS coc vccccee see cece 1,050 OTT 95.7 
1868-69 woceccccce cece rece 1,064 1,025 95.7 
1869-70 .cccccecvcsese sen 1,283 1,230 95.9 
PR TOHT 1 se cacuce cscccces oc 1,501 1,430 95.2 
Bea ey foes bie. 1,640 1,553 93.8 
Sa Aeo Bee 1,745 1,648 92.9 
1873-74 cccccccccccvcccces 2,072 1,967 94.9 
1874-75 ..--- Ga aad 's si uin.o ware 2,180 2,067 94.8 
BETH os. esos ives odecss’ 2,173 2,062 94.8 
Mal, 0 Salve te sake 2,162 2,047 94.7 


eee et 


an 


The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and at- 
tendance of the GRAMMAR ScHOOLS, for ten years, ending July, 1877 : — 


Oe — ee 


YEARS. STIR bora ie Aeoont es Per cent. 
1867-68 ...e00. ne 17,450 16,362 93.1 
as 18,043 16,963 93.9 
oT ae 19,028 17,807 93.2 
Ps cos ve nes 19,565 18,312 92.3 
=e aa 19,760 18,500 92.8 
os 19,267 17,973 93.2 
oe ae 23,868 22,417 93.9 
Ea eee 23,971 22,502 93.8 
rs 24.329 22,867 93.9 
LiL ee Dee 8, 24,837 23,843 93.9 


ee UE EEE EEEEEEIRREEEEREEeRAnEEeEEEE 


en  ———————— ee 
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The following Table shows the aggregate of the average whole number and 
attendance of the pupils of the Primary Scuoots, for ten years, ending 
July, 1877 :— 


a 


Average Average 


SEARS. WholeNumber.| Attendance. | Fer cent. 
REL TEOG Saecertewesblosse esas sacs 14,385 138,060 89.3 
PEN eM ne nN fate ses 14,384 13,101 90.4 
1869-70 .eceee Saw'e $e she winih oe as 14,739 13,330 90.4 
IS7O-71 sececeesecserecececceece 14,977 13,614 89.4 
RO TUPI ee Gas Stas a's Laeob ed ek eat 13,351 89.8 
Re Rute ne. Gils washes sip v a's s\alea « 14,790 13,418 90.0 
TRIG<7T4 concussadsnn ys vest eercse 18,867 17,100 90.6 
(FE) BELT a nm ep sage es CHG 16,889 90.4 
Ore Rae eee cace lie ere engl ,480 17,728 91.0 
RU BH7'1. tks oslo altho ocMelv tao a eue ee os 19,673 17,920 SLt 


The following Table shows the number of PRIMARY SCHOOLS, the average 
number, and the average attendance to a school, for ten years, ending July, 
OEY im 


Je 
SS 


Schools and |Average No. to|AverageAttend. 


Teachers. a School. to a School. 
SOT AGA Gree EER clone aaise ft 303 47,4 43,1 
RGGB-69 wi’. oe 5) ds Gg LA 307 46.8 42.6 
ROM Ce cn as ive ty ece.e 323 45.9 41.2 
1870-71 «+++: yea oan danas} 327 45.8 41.6 
UAE OREN eoeene Wt Wipe oe 325 43.9 39.8 
ye ES SRR a eee eee 340 43.5 39.4 
Perna ued eee ic haviccssrpiedesls 416 45.3 41.1 
NAT ACI E A Sci slon'e cou) ob a latele'e 414 45.1 40.8 
PU Ee Te He aikeiee sees aie ardae hss 423 45.4 41.3 
Vy i one Eee eee Sie 404 48.7 44.3 


nnn eee ae ee eeeneseneseer ep eeer RCE ean ese SORE SE an eea aaa 
SS — 
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ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 


Annual Expenditures for the Public Schools of Boston for the last twenty-three 
financial years, ending 30th of April, in each year, exclusive of the cost of 
the school-houses ; also the average whole number of scholars for each school 
year ending July, 1877. 


ete tT 
ss Eee Sn ann oO Oe SOS 


Financial | No. of Salaries Rate per | Incidental Ex- | Rate per | Total Rate 
Year. (|Schola’s.| of Teachers, | Scholar. penses. Scholar. | per Scholar. 


Ce, | eee | iS | | als | eemestemaessees fir 


1854-55..| 23,439} $222,970 41| $9.51 | $62,950 50| $2.66 | $12.17 
1855-56..| 23,749} 224,026 22] 9.48] 67,380 06] 2.84 | 12.27 
1856-57..| 24,231| 225,730 57| 9.82] 72,087 71) 2.97 | 12.29 
1857-58..| 24,732| 258,445 34 10.45] 86,849 27} 3.51 | 18.96 
1858-59..| 25,453] 268,668 27| 10.56] 86,098 21} 3.88 | 183.94 
1859-60..| 25,828! 277,683 46, 10.96 | 95,985 15} 3.79 14.75 
1860-61-.| 26,488] 286,835 93] 10.82] 111,446 31} 4.21] 15.08 
1861-62..| 27,081] 300,181 28] 11.08 | 108,245 06} 4.00 | 15.08 
1862-63..| 27,051] 310,682 48] 11.50] 115,641 97| 4.27 | 18.77 
1868-64..| 26,960] 324,698 51| 12.04 | 140,712 56] 4.85 | 16.89 
1864-65..| 27,095] 372,430 84| 18.74 | 180,784 00| 6.67 | 20.41 
1865-66..| 27,723] 403,300 82} 14.54 | 172,520 76] 6.22 | 20.77 
1866-67..| 28,126] 492,796 66] 17.52 | 186,908 85] 6.64 | 24.16 
1867-68*.| 32,885] 548,615 90| 18.61 | 224,090 51; 7.60] 26.21 
1868-69}.| 35,406] 719,628 04) 20.32 | 263,048 96) 7.43 | 27.75 
1869-70*.! 38,414; 720,960 65} 1940] 226,451 95) 6.09 | 25.49 
1870-71..| 38,220| 816,344 66| 21.86 | 315,254 70} 8.25 | 29.61 
1871-72..| 38,706} 863,658 81| 22.81 | 352,920 84 9.12] 31.43 
1872-73..| 38,815} 929,852 41| 23.96 | 362,620 50} 9.34 | 83.30 
1873-74*.| 48,543! 1,015,572 72 23.29 | 408,484 82] 9.25 | 32.54 
1874-75..| 48,400] 1,217,008 92) 25.14 | 474,874 68] 9.81 | 34.95 


1875-76..| 49,423) 1,235,375 24 24.99 470,830 68 9.53 34.52 
1876-77..| 50,567| 1,211,796 67 23.96 467,957 52 9.25 33.21 


* Expense of annexed districts reckoned for four months, 
t Evening School pupils included after this year. 
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TOTAL EXPENDITURES. | 


Table showing the net ToTaL expenses of the city, for Education, for twenty- 
three years, from May-1, 1854, to April 30, 1877, inclusive. 


Financial Salaries of Incidental Cost of Total | 
Year. Teachers. Expenses. | School-houses. | Expenditures. 
‘(as eee $222,970 41 | $62,350 50 | $103,814 73 | $389,135 64 
1855-56. ..000+s 224,026 22 | 67,880 06 | 149,782 80 | 411,139 08 
TSHGSGT eck on 225,730 57 | 72,087 71 | 51,209 26 | 349,067 54 
1OETLGB cc's asses 258,445 84 | 86,849 27 | 225,000 00 | 570,294 61 
1858-59....++-+| 268,668 27 | 86,098 21 | 105,186 42 | 459,952 90 
A REOORD vsekc sss 277,683 46 | 95,985 15 | 144,202 67 | 517,871 28 
ET a ey ere 286,835 93 | 111,446 81 | 280,267 04 | 628,549 28 
cept oa cies 300,181 28 | 108,245 06 | 166,181 50 | 574,567 84 
1862-63....+++-| 810,632 43 | 115,641 97 | 107,812 74 | 534,087 14 
1863-64.....++| 324,698 51 | 140,712 56 | 5,870 87 | 471,281 94 
1864-65...-..-+| 372,430 84 | 180,734 00 | 90,609 84 | 643,774 68 
1865-66..+0000+ 408,800 82 | 172,520 76 | 200,582 64 | 776,375 22 


1866-67..eee0+-| 492,796 66 186,908 85 101,575 09 781,280 60 


1867-88 wea: 548,615 90 | 224,090 51 | 188,790 80 | 961,497 51 
I Oe ee 719,628 04 | 263,048 96 | 346,610 78 | 1,329,287 78 
T8690 °Uh in ees. 720,960 65 | 266,451 95 | 612,887 86 | 1,599,750 46 
Ey (ia Mgr 816,344 66 | 315,254 70 | 448,679 71 | 1,575,279 07 
TRTIST2 oss oes 863,658 81 | 352,920 84 | 97,800 68 | 1,814,880 33 
1872-73....+02+| 929,852 41 | 362,620 50 | 454,230 34 | 1,746,720 25 


1873-74*...ceeee| 1,015,572 72 403,484 32 446,663 25 | 1,865,720 29 


1874-75.+++++++| 1,217,008 92 | 507,364 69 | 856,669 74 | 2,081,043 35 
NOTES TBS sche ess a 1,235,375 24 | 502,259 03 | 277,746 57 | 2,015,380 84 
TRTBATT feces « 1,211,796 67 | 467,957 52 | 186,861 30 | 1,816,615 49 


ee rn ne a 


* Expense of Wards 17, 19, 20, 21, 22, only from January 1, 1874, to April. 


. 
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At a meeting of this Board, held May Sth, an order 
was submitted by the Chairman of the Committee on 
Salaries, by which the Committee on Drawing was 
requested to “consider the advisability of reducing 
the number of special instructors in Drawing in the 
Public Schools, and report thereon at the first regular 
meeting of the Boardin June.” In accordance with this 
order, the committee has carefully considered the sub- 
ject in all its bearings, and inthe light of special informa- 
tion prepared for its use has concluded that any such 
reduction, at the present time, is highly undesirable, 
and would be absolutely detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of a study whose importance in school education 
is every year more and more widely acknowledged. 
As at least three quarters of the children in our pub- 
lic schools are destined to get their living in indus- 
tries which demand a knowledge of Drawing, it 
behoves those who are appointed to take charge of 
this branch of instruction to do what they can to 
enlighten those who, from a want of knowledge of 
facts, are inclined to advocate changes. 

In an address delivered before the Brooklyn Board 
of Education a few months since, Mr. John Cullyer 
said that there are now four fundamental studies 
required to fit children for practical life, namely: — 


@ 
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1. Reading, because it is the means of teaching and 
acquiring knowledge. 

2. Writing, because it is the means of expressing 
knowledge. 

3. Arithmetic, because it is the means of comput- 
ing knowledge and values; and, 

4. Drawing, because it is the language of form in 
every branch of industry, from the most simple to the 
most complex. 

* A boy or girl who can draw,” said Mr. Cullyer, 
“has acquired one qualification for nane-tenths of the 
occupations into which all labor is divided.” These 
words sufficiently set forth the importance of Drawing 
as a study and fix its claims upon public support. 


The hearty commendations given to our system of 
teaching Drawing by the Superintendents of Public 
Schools at St. Louis and Milwaukee, as well as by 
our own Superintendent, in letters from which ex- 
tracts appear in the last Annual School Report, 
give us ground for believing it to be efficient; and 
the testimony which these letters afford, that in the 
opinion of men best qualified to judge, Drawing, so 
far from interfering with other Studies, such as writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography, etc., is of positive assist- 
ance to them, fairly disposes of a ground of attack 
which persons who do not appreciate its wide bear- 
ings are prone to take. 

The sort of Drawing which we teach is no amuse- 
ment, or special branch of culture, neither does it 
require any peculiar artistic aptitude. It should 
rather be called Graphic Science than Art Education, 
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as it is based on geometry, and is of a thoroughly 
practical nature. It is equally indispensable as a 
basis for such knowledge as is needed in all indus- 
tries, and for that higher knowledge required in the 
arts of design. From the nature of our public 
schools, we treat Drawing in them from its utilitarian 
‘side, and are able only in a very limited degree to 
blend the esthetic with the purely practical. ‘The 
former is, however, not lost sight of im the upper 
classes of the Grammar and High Schools, and, in- 
deed, is recognized as a principle in our system of in- 
struction, which, throughout, teaches how to combine 
forms into patterns, first formed of geometrical ele- 
ments, and then of plant forms. Thus it has a bear- 
ing upon the manufacturing interests of this com- 
munity, and these can only be vivified by the 
cultivation of public taste. By and by many of the 
young minds, for whose training we are responsible, 
will have to deal with those interests, and it will be 
in obedience to the impulse given to them in our 
public schools that they will either raise or degrade 
them. As amatter of material gain, this question of 
uniting art and industry is now looked upon all over 
the world as paramount. The material argument 
in favor of it is epitomized in a story told by Mr. 
Dresser, the well-known English writer, in a lecture 
delivered before the Pennsylvania Museum of Indus- 
trial Art last autumn. “I remember,” he said, “a 
lecturer on art at the old Central School of Design 
in London, showing three marmalade pots, in each of 
which a pound of the best Dundee marmalade was 
sold. The first, a plain jar, cost 14 cents; the next, 
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which had a thistle embossed on its side, but the jar 
was still white, cost 18 cents; while the third, which 
was decorated with a colored spray of the orange, 
was worth 24 cents. Yet neither decorated jar cost 
the maker two cents more than the plain one. Art, 
then,” said Mr. Dresser, “has a commercial or money 
value.” 

This is not the place to dwell upon these lower, or 
upon the higher objects of art education, and we 
have, perhaps, trespassed already too much on the ~ 
patience of the Board in the above hasty remarks. 
We desire now, in a few words, to set forth the 
special object of this Report, namely, why the 
Committee on Drawing recommends the reélection 
of all the special instructors for the ensuing year. 

The strong reason against any reduction in their 
number is this, that the regular teachers are not yet 
competent to teach Drawing without help. That 
this is so, and is known to be so by the masters who 
have the best opportunity for forming a judgment, 
is easily shown as follows: — 

Last year the Drawing Committee asked all those © 
masters who desired the services of a Special 
Instructor, to say so under their respective signa- 
tures. Thirty-three said Yes, and their request was 
complied with. This year the same question has 
been addressed to them, and forty-eight have 
answered in the affirmative, plainly showing that 
the fifteen who endeavored to get along without 
assistance have found it impossible to do so. With 
the additional demand which must be met, the Draw- 
ing Committee should rather ask for the appointment 
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of another instructor, than recommend the removal 
of one of those now employed. To give these forty- 
eight schools the supervision which they need, we 
have nominally five special instructors; but, as Mr. 
Hitchings is exclusively employed in the English 
High School, and Mr. Nutting in the Roxbury High 
School, we have in fact, but three, — Messrs. Barry 
and Baker, and Miss Bailey. During the past 
year the first has supervised fourteen’ Grammar 
Schools, and taught regularly in the Latin and West 
Roxbury Schools three mornings in the week; the 
second has supervised eleven Grammar Schools, 
taught in the Charlestown and Brighton High three 
mornings in the week, and has visited Deer Island 
once a month; while the third has supervised eleven 
Grammar Schools and taught in the Dorchester High 
and the Girls’ High three mornings in the week. 
Besides all this, the same instructors are bound to 
_pay tri-monthly visits to the Primary Schools. How 
they are to do any more work, in the number of hours 
at their disposal, it is difficult to conceive. ‘The 
committee will, perhaps, be under the necessity of 
making some new arrangement in regard to Mr. 
Hitchings, which would be a misfortune, as he is 
much needed at the English High School. 

Those members of the Board who desire, for 
economical reasons, to see a reduction made in the 
number of special instructors, will reasonably ask, 
Is this state of things to continue indefinitely? The 
committee answer that the possibility of a future 
change rests in their hands. Let the Board make 
attendance upon the lectures given every year to the 
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teachers of all grades, by the Director of Drawing 
and the Master of the Normal School, obligatory, 
and the first step will have been taken towards the 
desired end. 

To show that this measure is necessary, it is only 
necessary to submit the following figures: — 

Out of 1,029 teachers, — 


191 have passed no examination. 


aan ‘¢ in one subject. 

Sib *¢ in two subjects. 
aL: sah “in three subjects. 
IPAS “in four subjects. 


412 « ¢ in five subjects. 


Cerne 


1,029 


These figures show that considerable less than half 
the teachers have obtained certificates of competency , 
to teach the whole course of Drawing as laid down in 
the programme. At first sight it may seem hard to 
oblige persons who have so little time which they can 
call ther own, to give up any portion of it to study; 
but there is really no choice in the matter if the city 
wishes to diminish the amount of Special Instruction 
in Drawing and in Music. If these branches are to 
be taught in the schools, they must be well taught, 
and although many of the teachers have attended the 
lectures given for their benefit with conscientious 
diligence, there are still many who never have, nor 
will do so, while the choice is left in their hands. 

Fully impressed with the necessity of the case, the 
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Drawing Committee recommends the adoption of the 
following order: — 

Ordered, All teachers who have not yet passed their 
examinations in those branches of Drawing appointed 
to be taught in the grade of school to which they belong 
are required, unless specially excused, to attend the 
lectures given to Primary, Grammar and High School 
Teachers, by the Director of Drawing and the Master 
of the Normal School, until they shall have obtained 
certificates of their competency to give instruction 
according to the programme. 

On behalf of the Drawing Committee, 


CHARLES C. PERKINS, 


Chairman. 
June 12, 1877. 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The course of study in this school is arranged for one year, and 
is as follows : — 


1. Mental and Moral Science and Logic. 

2. Principles of Education, School Management, and Methods 
of Instruction. 

3. Physiology and Hygiene. 

4, Physics and Natural History, with reference to Objective 
Teaching. 

5. Language: its history, acquisition and analysis. 

6. Grammar-School Studies, with reference to teaching. 

7. Drawing, and its use as a means of illustration in teaching, 
and Vocal Music. 

8. Observation and Practice in the Primary and Grammar De- 
partments of the Training School. 


It is expected that pupils of good ability and good health, who 
are constant in their attendance, and who devote themselves 
earnestly and exclusively to their school duties, will be able to 
complete this course in one year. 


PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


FIRST YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms. 2. Translating into English easy Latin 
sentences and the Reader. 3. Vocabulary and turning English 
into Latin (sentences like those in the Reader). 

English.—1. Reading aloud from (1) Hawthorne’s Wonder 


* Book and Tanglewood Tales, and G. W. Cox’s Tales of Ancient 
16 
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Greece; (2) Harriet Martineau’s Crofton Boys; (3) Scott’s and 
Holmes’s poems. 2. Recitation of poems selected from Scott and 
Holmes. 3. Exercises to secure (1) correct enunciation, (2) 
distinct articulation, (3) right accent. 4. Spelling words in 
common use and in the reading lessons. 5. Writing from dicta- 
tion with special attention to (1) capitals, (2) punctuation, (3) 
paragraphs, and (4) the correct forms of nouns and pronouns to 
express gender, number, and case. 

History. — (Reading Tales of Ancient Greece. [See ‘‘Eng- 
lish.” ]) 

Geography, to end as early as March 31.— Geikie’s primer of 
physical geography (supplemented by oral instruction). 2. 
Principles of Mathematical Geography. 3. Explanation of 
geographical terms. 

Natural Science, to begin as early as April 1.— Physiology: 
Macé’s history of a mouthful of bread. 

Mathematics. — Written arithmetic: 1. Review of the four 
fundamental rules. 2. Decimal and vulgar fractions. 3. Com- 
pound numbers (including the metric system). Mental arithmetic: 
parallel with the written. 

Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and military drill. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Viri Rome. 3. Writing 
from dictation. 4. Vocabulary and turning English into Latin 
(sentences like those in Viri Rome). 5. Recitation of Latin. 

English. —1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plutarch’s lives of 
famous Greeks; (2) Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby, by 
Thomas Hughes; (8) Goldsmith’s and Whittier’s poems. 2. 
Recitation of poems selected from Goldsmith and Whittier. 3. 
Pronunciation (Soule’s Hand-book). 4. Spelling words in the 
lessons in reading and geography. 5. Writing from dictation 
with special attention to (1)punctuation, (2) syllabication, (3) 
correct forms of adjectives and adverbs to express comparison, 
and of verbs to express voice, mood, tense, number, and person. 

History. —(Reading lives of famous Greeks. [See ‘* Eng- 
lish.” ]) 


Geography, to end as early as March 81.—1. General physical ° 
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features of the continents, with outline map-drawing. 2. Distri- 
bution of plants and animals, with their uses. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1. — Botany: 
Gray’s How Plants Grow. 

Mathematics. — Written arithmetic: 1. Percentage. 2. Reck- 
oning of time. 38. Simple and compound interest. Mental 
arithmetic: parallel with the written. Geometry: Oral instruc- 
tion in connection with the lessons in drawing to give the mind 
clear and distinct conception of form. 


Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and military 
drill. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Phedrus, and Justin’s 
life of Alexander the Great. 38. Writing from dictation. 4. 
Vocabulary and turning English into Latin (sentences like those 
of Justin). 5. Recitation. 

English. —1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plutarch’s lives of 
famous Greeks; (2) Two Years Before the Mast, by Richard H. 
Dana, Jr.; (8) Byron’s and Longfellow’s poems. 2. Recitation 
of poems selected from Byron and Longfellow. 3. Exercises in 
elocution, with special attention to developing the voice. 4. 
Spelling words in the lessons in reading, geography, and natural 
science. 95. Writing from dictation, with special attention to (1) 
punctuation, (2) abbreviations, and (3) syntax (solecisms illus- 
trated and corrected). 

French. —1. Forms and pronunciation. 2. At the outset, 
easy French translated into English, with help of teacher and 
dictionary (Contes des fées, par Perrault; or, Jean qui grogne, 
par Mme. de Ségur). 38. Vocabulary and turning English into 
French. 

History. — (Reading lives of famous Greeks. [See * Eng- 
lish.” ]) | 

Geography, to end as early as March 31.— Physical, political, 
and historical geography ; (1) early condition of the inhabitants of 
the earth as to occupations and governments; (2) first steps in 
civilization; (3) study of Greece, Italy, Spain and Portugal, 
Northern Africa, and islands of the Mediterranean. 
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Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1.— Botany : Gray's 
How Plants Grow. Reading of Gray’s How Plants Behave. 

Mathematics. — Written arithmetic: 1. Discount and present 
worth, and “problems” in interest. 2. Profit and loss. 3. 
Partnership and other simple applications of the principles of per- 
centage. Mental arithmetic: parallel with the written. Geom- 
etry: Hills First Lessons, supplemented by oral instruction. 
(Drawing lessons kept in view.) 

Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and military 
drill. 

FOURTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Nepos’s life of Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Aristides, Alcibiades, Epaminondas, and Hannibal. 
3. Translation of Latin at sight. 4. Vocabulary and turning 
English into Latin (sentences like those of Nepos). 5. Recitation. 

English.—1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plutarch’s lives of 
famous Romans; (2) De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe; (3) Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome, Campbell’s and J. R. Lowell’s poems. 2. 
Recitation of Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays” and of selections from Camp- 
bell’s and J. R. Lowell’s poems. 38. Exercises in elocution with 
a special attention to improving the quality of the voice. 4. 
Spelling words in the lessons in reading, geography, natural 
science, and history. 5. (1) Punctuation (A. S. Hill’s rules). 
(2) Writing abstracts of Plutarch’s lives (abstracts to be criticised 
py the teacher and corrected by the pupil). | 

French.—1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 2. Transla- 
tion into English (Robinson Suisse, par Wyss; or, Batavia, par 
Conscience). 38. Writing from dictation. 4. Vocabulary and 
turning English into French. 5. Recitation. 

History. — History and geography of Ancient Greece. (Read- 
ing lives of famous Romans. [See “ English.” }) 

Geography, to end as early as March 31.— (4) Study of 
France, Great Britain, Central and Northern Europe ; (5) Study 
of Russia and Russian possessions in Asia; Middle Asia, China, 
Japan, and India; (6) the Ottoman Empire — except the part in 
North Africa. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1.— Zoology: 
Morse’s Zodlogy. 
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Mathematics. Written arithmeti¢: 1. Ratio, simple and 
compound proportion (same examples. worked by analysis). 2. 
Evolution. 3. Involution: square and cube root, with easy 
applications. Mental Arithmetic: parallel with the written. 
Geometry: Lowell’s Science of Form (first seventy pages or 
more). 

Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and military 
drill. 


FIFTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms, syntax, and prosody. 2. Czsar’s Gallic 
War, I.-IV.; Ovid (2,000 lines). 3. Latin at sight. 4. Vocab- 
ulary and turning English into Latin (sentences like those of 
Cesar). 5. Recitation. 

English. —1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plutarch’s lives of 
famous Romans; (2) one of Scott’s novels; (3) Gray’s, Pope’s, 
and Bryant’s poems. 2. Recitation of poems selected from Gray, 
Pope, and Bryant. 3. Exercises in elocution, to secure natural 
and correct expression. 4. Spelling words in the lessons in 
reading, geography, natural science, and history. 5. Writing 
abstracts of Plutarch’s lives (abstracts to be criticised and cor- 
rected). 

French. —1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 2. Voltaire’s 
History of Charles XII. 38. Writing from dictation. 4, Vocab- 
ulary and turning English into French. 9. Recitation. 

History. — History and geography of Ancient Rome. (Reading 
lives of famous Romans. [See ‘“‘ English.” }) 

Geography, to end as early as March 31. — (7) Study of America 
(early settlements) ; (8) United States, and other countries of 
North America. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1.— Zoology: 
Morse’s Zodlogy and Agassiz’s Sea-side Studies (supplemented by 
oral instruction). 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic: reviews and examples. Algebra: 
1. Tower’s intellectual. 2. Written Algebra, begun. Geometry: 
Oral instruction aiming to develop the power of discovering truths, 
and proving propositions. (No text-books allowed.) 

Drawing: Gymnastics and military drill. 
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* 
SIXTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms, syntax, and prosody. 2. Ovid (2,000 
lines) ; Sallust’s Catiline. 3. Latin at sight. 4. Vocabulary 
and turning English into Latin (sentences like those of Saliust). 
5. Recitation. 

Greek. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Translating into English 
easy Greek sentences, and part of the Reader or of the Anabasis. 
3. Vocabulary and turning English into Greek (sentences like 
those in the Reader or the Anabasis). 

Finglish. —1. (1) Translating aloud Ovid and Sallust at the 
recitation in Latin; (2) reading through (but not aloud) a few 
speeches or orations of Webster and Fox, and reading from 
Prescott’s and Irving’s works; (3) also from Tennyson’s and 
Wordsworth’s poems. 2. Recitation of poems selected from 
Tennyson and Wordsworth. 3. Speaking pieces from Webster’s 
and Fox’s speeches or orations, and reading aloud extracts from 
Prescott’s and Irving’s works. 4. Good translations from Latin, 
written out with care, and, if necessary, re-written after cor- 
rection. 

French. —1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 2. Duruy’s 
history or a part of Guizot’s history of France. 8. Reading 
French at sight. 4. Vocabulary and turning English into French. 
5. Recitation. 

History. — History of Germany and France, with a review of 
their geography. [See ‘‘ French.” ] 

Geography, to end as early as March 31.— (9) Study of South 
America, West Indies, etc.; (10) Africa, except Northern; (11) 
Australia and Pacific islands. — Reviews. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1. — Botany: Gray’s 
School and Field-Book. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic: 1. Reviews and examples. 2. 
Duodecimals. 38. Circulating decimals. 4. Series (also in alge- 
bra). Algebra: Written algebra finished and reviewed. Ge- 
ometry: The first nine chapters of Pierce’s, or their equivalent in 
Chauvenet’s. 

Gymnastics and military drill. 
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SEVENTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms, syntax, and prosody. 2. Virgil’s Aineid 
I.-VI. and Eclogues. 8. Latin at sight. 4. Vocabulary and 
turning English into Latin. 5. Recitation. 

Greek. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Translating a part of the 
Reader or of the Anabasis. 8. Writing from dictation. 4. 
Vocabulary and turning English into Greek (sentences like those 
in the Reader or the Anabasis). 

English. —1. (1) Translating aloud Virgil and Sainte-Beuve 
at the recitations in Latin and French; (2) reading through a few 
of Everett’s and Pitt’s speeches or orations, and reading from 
Addison’s and Steele’s essays ; (3) selections from Milton, critically 
studied. 2. Recitation of selections from Milton. 38. Speaking 
pieces from Everett’s and Pitt’s speeches or orations, and reading 
aloud extracts from Addison’s and Steele’s essays. 4. Writing 
translations from French and Latin, and writing compositions on 
subjects read about. 

French.—1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 2. Selections 
from Sainte-Beuve. 3. Reading French atsight. 4. Vocabulary 
and turning English into French. 5. Recitation. 

German. —1. Grammar and exercises. 2. Translation. 3. 
Vocabulary and turning English into German. 

History. — History of England, with a review of its geography. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic: 1. Reviews and more difficult 
examples. 2. Equation of payments. 3. Mensuration. Alge- 
bra: Reviews and examples; application of algebraic forms to 
arithmetic. Geometry: Plane geometry, finished and reviewed. 

Gymnastics and military drill. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Cicero (eight orations and 
Cato Major). 8. Latin at sight. 4. Vocabulary and turning 
English into Latin (sentences like those of Cicero). 9. 
Recitation. 

Greek. —1. Forms, syntax, and prosody. 2. Translation of 
the Reader or of the Anabasis, completed. 8. Homer (Miad I.- 
III.). 4. Translation of Greek at sight. 5. Vocabulary and 
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turning English into Greek (sentences like those in the Reader or 
the Anabasis). 6. Recitation. 

English.—1. (1) Translating aloud from the Greek, Latin, 
and French authors at the regular recitations; (2) reading 
through a few of Sumner’s and Burke’s speeches; (3) three 
plays of Shakespeare, carefully studied. 2. Recitation of selec- 
tions from Shakespeare. 38. Speaking pieces from Sumner’s and 
Burke’s speeches. 4. Writing compositions. 

French. —1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 2. Selections 
from Taine’s English Literature. 8. Reading French at sight. 
4. Vocabulary and turning English into French. 5. Recitation. 

German.—1. Translation. 2. Writing from dictation. 38. 
Vocabulary and turning English into German. 4. Recitation. 

History.—1. History of United States, with a review of its 
geography. 2. General review. 

Mathematics. —1. Logarithms and plane trigonometry; with 
examples in arithmetic, alegebra, and geometry, during the first 
half of the year. 2. Mechanics; with examples applying arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, during the second 
half of the year. 

Gymnastics and military drill. 


N. B.— Two days of the week in the last half of the eighth year will be 
devoted to reviews and to practice on examination questions. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES. 


Latin. —1. Livy (two books); Horace’s Odes and Epodes; 
Cicero de Amicitia and de Republica. 2. Latin at sight. 3. 
Turning English into Latin. 4. Recitation. 

_ Greek. —1. Plato (Apology and Crito); Homer (Iliad IV.- 
VIII., or Odyssey IV. and IX. to XII). Euripides (Alcestis). 
2. Xenophon at sight. 8. Writing Greek. 4. Recitation. 

English.—1. (1) Translating aloud from the Greek, Latin, 
and French authors at the regular recitations; (2) translating a 
few of Cicero’s Philippics; (3) the study of Shakespeare con- 
tinued. 2. Recitations of selections from Shakespeare. 3. 
Speaking pieces from the translated Philippics of Cicero. 4. 
Writing compositions. 

French. — Racine and Moliére. 2. Reading French at sight 
3. Vocabulary and turning English into French. 4. Recitation. 
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German. —1. Translation. 2. Writing from dictation. wei 
Vocabulary and turning English into German. 4. Recitation. 

History. — General history. Studied by periods. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1.— Physics: 1. 
Selections from astronomy. 2. Motions of liquids and gases. 3. 
Advanced mechanics (i. e., beyond last year’s limit). 

Mathematics. —1. Solid geometry. 2. Examples in navigation 
and surveying. 8. Plane and analytic geometry. 


* 


UNIFORM COURSE OF STUDY FOR THREE YEARS 
FOR THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
(See Note a.) 


FIRST YEAR. 


English and History. — Five hours till March 1st. Three hours 
after March 1st. English: (1) Brief accounts of certain authors, 
with the study of some of their best works. (2) Reading aloud, 
reciting or speaking selections in prose and poetry from the 
authors. (3) Elementary exercises in writing English, including 
practical applications of Grammar. Ancient History. (See 
note b.) 

Languages. —Five hours till March 1st. Three hours after 
March 1st. Latin, or French, or German. (See note at 

Mathematics. — Five hours. Arithmetic, including practical in- 
struction in the Metric System, and an introduction to Geometry 
(one hour). Algebra (four hours). ; 

Sciences. — Four hours after March 1st. Botany. 


SECOND YEAR. 


English and History.— Four hours. English: (1) Brief ac- 
counts of authors, etc., as first year. (2) Reading aloud, etc., 
as first year. (3) Principles of rhetoric and their application to 
writing English, with exercises to increase the vocabulary. Medi- 
eval History. Modern History begun. 

Languages. —Three hours. Thesame language, continued. 

Mathematics. —Five hours. Algebra finished. Plane Geometry 
and Plane Trigonometry. Book-keeping. 
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Sciences. —Three hours. Physics. 
Electives. — Botany continued instead of Book-keeping. (See 
note e.) 


THIRD YEAR. 


English and History. — Five hours. English: (1) Selections 
from Milton and Shakespeare studied critically. (2) Reading 
aloud, etc., as before. (3) Writing Essays. Modern History. 
Civil Government. 

Languages. — Four hours. The same language, continued (one 
hour). Latin, French, or German begun (three hours). (See 
note c.) 

Mathematics. —Two hours. Solid Geometry. Arithmetic re- 
viewed, considered as a science. 

Sciences. — Five hours. Physics (two hours). Chemistry (two 
hours). (See note d.) Descriptive Astronomy (one hour). 

Electives. — Zoédlogy (including Human Anotomy and Physiol- 
ogy) instead of Mathematics. (See note e.) 


Norte a. — Five sessions a week, divided into twenty-five hours of working 
time, such ‘‘ hours” being about fifty minutes long, to allow time for recesses. 
Five hours a week (one daily) reserved for study, in first and second years; 
four hours reserved in the third year. One hour a week given to music. Two 
hours a week given to drawing. Two hours a week given to military drill 
(boys) —calisthenic (girls). Fifteen hours a week given to recitation in 
first and second years; sixteen hours in third year. 

Nore b.—In the opinion of the Supervisors, a course of History, for the 
High School, should be philosophically arranged, though it must necessarily 
be brief. It should trace the successive steps in the development of nations, 
with their progress in civilization, and should associate the geography of a 
country with its history. This plan, however, does not preclude the proper 
recognition of the relation between the history and literature of a. period, as 
pupils pursue their study of English. By their previous course in the His- 
tory of England and of the United States, in the Grammar Schools, they 
should be prepared to perceive and to follow out this important connection. 

Nor c.— The choice of a language must be subject to the approbation of 
the Principal. 

Nore d.— One study-hour will be used in the Chemical Laboratory. 

Nore e. — Wherever a choice of studies in offered, a pupil cannot take the 
elective without the approbation of the Principal. All boys who intend to 
take a fourth year’s course in the English High School will be required to 
take the full mathematical course. All members of the English High School 
may be required to take Solid Geometry and Book-keeping. 
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Music. —The High School Music Reader is the text-book for 
both Mixed and Boys’ High Schools. 
Muller’s Part Songs are used in the Girls’ High School. 


FIRST YEAR, OR JUNIOR CLASS. 


Practice in singing at sight. Instruction in musical theory, the 
intervals and writing of scales, in both the Gand F clefs. Study 
of the various forms of the Minor Scale. Writing under dicta- 
tion. Explanation of musical terms in common use. Vocal cul- 
ture and study of Part Songs. 


SECOND YEAR, OR MIDDLE CLASS. 


Continued practice of singing at sight. Inversion of intervals. 
Writing under dictation. Musical expression. Management of 
the voice. Study or Part Songs. 


THIRD YEAR, OR SENIOR CLASS. 


Elementary harmony. Major and Minor Triads, and their inver- 
sions. Chord of the Seventh and its inversions. Practice in writ- 
ing out simple figured basses. Study of Part Songs, and analysis 
of the same. 


THIRD CLASS, OR JUNIORS. 


Drawing. — The lowest class in the High Schools is to be in- 
* structed in the elements of perspective, in Perspective book No. 
1, and the practice of model and object drawing from the solid 
object, with applied design ‘n blank books. ‘The perspective and 
design to be worked out by mechanical means, the object drawing 
to be wholly freehand. The models to be shaded or relieved with 
half tint of different depths. Perspective from September to 


February. Model drawing and design from February to July. 


SECOND CLASS, OR MIDDLE. 


A further study of the principles of perspective drawing is to 
be followed by the second class in the first half of the year, Book 
No. 2 being the text-book. This is to be supplemented during the 
second half of the year by model drawing from the object, and 
applied design for common objects or simple forms in either outline, 
half tint, or by shading. 
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FIRST CLASS, OR SENIORS. 


Drawing of historical ornament from cast and copy, in tint and 
color. Original design for manufacturers. Painting and drawing 
from nature. Machine drawing and building construction and 
architecture (in the boys’ classes). Study of the human figure. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


STUDIES. 

Reading. —The Franklin Fourth Reader, all the pieces ; special 
attention to fluency of utterance, distinctness of articulation, cor- 
rectness of pronunciation, and the points and marks of punctua- 
tion; practise on the exercises in the introduction; the spelling 
and defining lessons to be omitted. 

Spelling. —Through the spelling-book, omitting the exercises 
for writing, each lesson being read by the class before it is given 
out for study; a sentence from the reading-lesson written daily 
from dictation. 

Writing. — Three writing-books, — numbers one, two, and three, 
— with analysis of letters. 

Arithmetic. — Written arithmetic through the operations of the 
ground rules and reduction, with simple practical questions, in- 
volving small numbers ; mental arithmetic carried along in connec- 
tion with written, the same topic in both kinds being taught at the 
same time [sections first and second]. 

Geography. — Reading half through the primary text-book, with 
conversational illustrations ; rudiments of map- drawing, showing 
how geographical objects are represented by symbols, taking as 
subjects for practice the school-room, the school-yard, the Com- 
mon, the Public Garden, and the outline map of the State; the 
Globe used to illustrate the form, magnitude, and rotation of the 
earth, the position of the axis, poles, zones, and principal circles. 

Grammar.— Oral instruction in distinguishing the noun, the 
adjective, and articles; exercises in correcting common grammat- 
ical errors ; practice in the use of capitals. 
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Composition. — Letter-writing on the slate once a week. 

Music. —Musice Charts (Second Series). Practise exercises 
and songs in the first twenty pages of the Charts, and also those 
in the first thirty-three pages of the Second Music Reader. Prac- 
tice in writing continued. Attention should be given to evenness 
-and purity of tone. 

Drawing. — Pupils will be taught to draw on paper the elements 
of form, lines, angles, figures ; also the division of lines into equal 
or unequal parts. In the first half of the school-year, from Sep- 
tember to February, the Freehand book No. 1 will be completed, 
exercises in dictation and memory drawing being worked on the 
blank pages. From February to July the same book will be 
reviewed, the definitions and divisory exercises being more thor- 
oughly learnt by repetition, and also to give the pupils advanced 
from the Primary Schools the opportunity of drawing the first part 
of the grammar course. The blank pages will be employed for 
elementary designs during the second half of the school-year. . 

Vocal and Physical Culture. __ Exercises as contained in Mon- 
roe’s Manual —ten minutes each session. 

Oral Instruction. — Weights and measures, and articles of 
clothing and food. Conversations on the reading-lessons, as fol- 
lows: Lessons 7, 11, 26, 42, 43, 44, 51, 52, and 58. 

Morals and manners. — By anecdotes, examples, and precepts, 
and by amplifying and applying the hints and suggestions relating 
to these topics contained in the reading-lessons. 


FIFTH CLASS. 
STUDIES. 

Reading. — The Franklin Intermediate Reader, all the pieces ; 
practise on the exercises in the introduction on articulation, pro- 
nunciation, accent, emphasis, and inflection, and attention to their 
application in the reading-lessons; the defining-lessons to be 
omitted. | 

Spelling. — Through the spelling-book, with definitions of words 
from page 109 to page 130, omitting the exercises for writing ; a 
sentence from the reading-lesson written daily from dictation.. 

Writing. — Four writing-books, — numbers one, two, three and 
four, — with analysis of letters. 
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Arithmetic. — Written arithmetic, vulgar fractions and decimal 
fractions, with simple practical questions involving small numbers ‘ 
mental arithmetic carried along in connection with written, the 
same topic in both kinds being taught at the. same time [sections 
third and fourth]. 

Geography.— Reading of the text-book, with conversational 
illustrations completed; drawing of outline maps from memory, 
of each of the New England States; use of the Globe continued. 

Grammar. — Oral lessons on distinguishing the parts of speech, 
completed ; correcting errors ; sentence-making. 

Composition. — Letter-writing on paper once in two weeks, with 
occasional abstracts of geography lessons. 

Music. — Review work of sixth class. Take the reversed side 
of Charts from No. 21 to 40, inclusive, and practise the chromatic 
scale with syllables, scale and pitch names. Songs at the option 
of the teacher. Practise in writing both diatonic and chromatic 
scales. Directions given how and when to breathe. Avoidance 
of audible breathing. 

Drawing. —From September to February the practice of the 
pupils will be confined to geometrical drawing of definitions and 
simple problems, and elementary design on the blank pages ; and 
from February to July, Freehand book No. 2, with designs in 
blank pages. The geometrical work and the design is to be accu- 
rately done by use of ruler and compasses; but neither of these 
implements is to be used in the freehand practice. 

Vocal and Physical Culture, as in the preceding class. 

Oral Instruction. — The national flag, the national and State 
[Mass.] coat of arms; the parts of a vessel, with the distinctions 
between the different kinds of sailing vessels, and between the 
different kinds of steam vessels; biographical sketches of Wash- 
ington and Franklin. 

Morals and Manners, as in the preceding class. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


STUDIES. 


Reading. —Franklin Fifth Reader, through reading lessons, 
Part I., with special reference to their meaning and the informa- 
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tion they contain ; definition lessons at the end of the pieces, with 
exercises in introductory treatise. 

Spelling. — Through the spelling-book ; in the exercises for writ- 
ing, the words italicized to be written from dictation, the phrases 
and sentences in which they occur being read by the teacher in 
order to indicate their meaning and application; a sentence from 
the reading-lesson written daily from dictation. 

Writing. — Four writing-books, — numbers two, three, four and 
five, — with analysis of letters. - 

Arithmetic. — Written arithmetic, federal money and compound 
numbers, with questions as in fifth class; mental arithmetic carried 
along in connection with written, the same topic in both kinds 
being taught at the same time [sections fifth and sixth]. 

Geography. — A general view of the geography of the world, 
with Mercator’s map and the Globe, — the oceans, seas, and prin- 
cipal gulfs and bays ; the continents, grand divisions, and largest 
islands ; the most important ranges of mountains, with the plateaus 
and low plains; the water-sheds, chief rivers and lakes, with their 
basins; map-drawing, from memory, of the map of the United 
States, as a whole, by progressive steps. 

Grammar. — Oral lessons on modifications of nouns, pronouns, 
adjectives, verbs, and adverbs ; correcting errors, sentence-making. 

Composition. — On paper once in two weeks, abstracts of oral 
lessons, alternating with letter-writing. 

Music. — Third series of Charts. Knowledge of scale and staff 
intervals. Singing in different keys up to three sharps and four 
flats, by numerals, pitch names, and syllables. Practice of the 
first twenty numbers of these Charts, and also of the first 22 pages 
of the Third Reader. 

Drawing. —From September to February the pupils are to be 
taken through the Geometry book No. 2, the teachers employing 
_ blank paper in the book for exercises in design. As part of the 
latter the enclosing geometric forms should be dictated by the 
teacher, the pupils working from the oral description only. 

From February to July the Freehand book No. 3 is to be begun 
and completed, with four elementary designs of the blank pages. 
In the fourth class the teacher should require some degree of accu- 
racy in the geometrical problems and nicety in workmanship, both 
in the design and freehand sections of the course. 
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Oral Instruction. — Rectangular and spherical solids ; buildings, 
the different kinds, and the materials used in their construction ; 
object lessons on ten metals, ten specimens of the most useful 
woods, and on ten kinds of rocks. 

Morals and Manners, Vocal and Physical Culture, as in the 
preceding class. 


THIRD CLASS. 


STUDIES. 


Reading. —Hillard’s Franklin Fifth Reader, reading-lessons, 
Part II., completed in the manner prescribed for the preceding 
class. 

Spelling. —Spelling-book reviewed by selecting words to be 
written from dictation twice a week, no lessons being given out 
for study; a sentence from the reading-lesson written daily from 
dictation. 

Writing. — Four writing-books, — numbers three, four, five, and 
six,— with analysis of letters, and practice while sitting in three 
different positions, viz. : right side at the desk, left side at the desk, 
and facing the desk. 

Arithmetic. — Written arithmetic, percentage with its applica- 
tions, the easier practical problems being performed ; mental arith- 
metic, in connection with written, the same topic in both kinds 
being taught at the same time [sections eight and nine]. 

Geography. —The United States ; the climate, physical features, 
and productions of the differen§ sections; the thirty largest cities, 
— their location, the natural advantages and disadvantages, and 
the peculiar characteristics of the business carried on in each; 
outline map of each State, drawn from memory. 

History. — United States ; first half of the text-book read, some 
dates and facts learned and recited. 

Grammar. — Etymological parsing; inflections and definitions 
learned from the text-book; correcting errors, especially such as 
are violations of the principles of etymology ; sentence-making. 

Composition. —Once a month on some topic embraced in oral 
instruction ; business papers, such as letters, orders, bills of pur- 
chase, receipts, promissory notes, drafts, advertisements, invita- 
tions, etc. 
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Music. — The class is to commence with the reverse pages of 
the Third Series of Charts, and complete them. Songs at the 
option of the teacher, including all the keys as far as E and A flat 
major. Practice in writing, transposition of songs, or parts of 
songs, from one key to another. Vocal culture continued. 

Drawing. — From September to February the geometry work 
of Book No. 2 is to be reviewed, for the purpose of refreshing 
the memories of the pupils who have not practised the work for 
six months, and also to prepare those pupils who have been ad- 
vanced to the third class without working through Book No. 2. 
Then Geometry book No. 3 is to be undertaken and finished by 
February. The time to spare is to be occupied by practising ele- 
mentary design on the blank pages. 

From February to July the Freehand book No. 4, together with 
exercises in design, is to be completed. 

Oral Instruction. — Air, water, respiration, municipal and State 
governments, courts of justice; historical sketches of Pericles, 
Chatham, Jefferson, Samuel Adams, and Lincoln. 

Morals and Manners, and Vocal and Physical Culture, as in the 
preceding class. 

SECOND CLASS. 
‘ _ STUDIES. 

Reading. —Franklin Sixth Reader, to page 200, with practice 
on the examples in the introduction. Expressive reading to be 
aimed at in connection with the study of the thought and emotion 
of the pieces. 

Spelling. —In connection with the other studies, the new and 
difficult words that occur, to cultivate the habit of observing the 
orthography of words; instruction in the significance of prefixes 
and affixes; a weekly exercise in writing passages dictated from 
the Reader. 

Writing. —One writing-beok, — number seven of Payson, Dun- 
ton and Scribner’s, or number eight of A. R. Dunton’s. 

Arithmetic. — Written arithmetic, proportion and square root, 
with a review of all the preceding subjects, performing a few 
selected examples to illustrate the principles; mental arithmetic, 
seventh section. 

Geography. — The continents; map of each, drawn from mem- 

17 
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ory, representing the boundaries of the countries ; separate memory 
maps of the principal countries of Europe ; problems on the 
Globe. 

History. — United States ; completed in the manner prescribed 
for the preceding class. 

Grammar. — Syntactical parsing, the rules learned in con- 
nection with their application; exercises in correcting errors, 
especially such as are violations of the principles of syntax ; 
sentence-making. 

Composition. —Once a month, the subject to be developed by 
conversation, in connection with oral lessons; business papers as 
in class three. 

Declamation for Boys. —'Twice each term. 

Music. —.Fourth National Music Reader. These classes are to 
be taught the solfeggios in this Reader from page 50 to page 78. 

These solfeggios should be practised by syllables, scale and 
pitch names. 

The piano should be used as little as possible during the prac- 
tice of the solfeggios. 

The exercises in triads, from page 79 to 84, are to be practised 
simultaneously with the solfeggios, and the parts are to be 
frequently changed. | 

Songs at the discretion of the teacher, but with strict exclusion 
of rote-singing. | 

Writing exercises, such as transpositions, etc., are to be con- 
tinued in these classes. 

Drawing. —In the second class, geometrical drawing is not to 
be continued, but in its place model and object drawing is to be 
commmenced. From September to February the pupils will 
begin and complete Model book No. 1, and from February to 
July the Freehand book No. 5 will be begun and finished, ele- 
mentary design being continued on the blank pages, in outline 
and half tint. Dictation of geometrical forms is not to be con- 
sidered a separate lesson, but part of the designing lesson. 
Memory drawing may be practised occasionally to vary the lessons 
in geometrical drawing. 

Oral Instruction. — The solar system, the properties of matter, 
the mechanical powers; historical sketches of the crusades ; the 
discovery of America; the Declaration of Independence. 
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Morals and Manners, Vocal and Physical Culture, as in the 
preceding class. 


FIRST CLASS. 
STUDIES. 


Reading. —Franklin Sixth Reader completed, as in the pre- 
ceding class. 

Spelling, as in the preceding class. 

Writing. — One writing-book, — number eleven of Payson, Dun- 
ton and Scribner’s, or number seven of A. R. Dunton’s. 

Arithmetic. — Written arithmetic, cube root ; review with special 
reference to the discussion of the principles: some review of mental 
arithmetic. 

- Geography. — A few lessons in review of the continents and the 

United States, with special reference to political geography and 
commercial relations; maps of the United States as a whole and 
in sections, and the countries of Europe, drawn from memory. 

History. — Outline of the History of England, by topics. 

Grammar. —Syntactical parsing and analysis of sentences ; 
exercises in correcting false syntax. 

Composition, as in the preceding class. 

Declamation for Boys. —'Twice each term. 

Natural Philosophy. — Outlines of the properties of matter, 
motion, mechanics, hydrostatics, pneumatics, sound, heat, optics, 
electricity, and magnetism. 

Physiology. — By oral instruction, circulation, respiration, di- 
gestion, and secretion, with practical hygiene. 

Drawing. —In the first class model and object drawing is to be 
considered the sole subject of drawing for the first half of the 
year, from September to February, and the course is laid down in 
the text-book to be used, Model book No. 2, to be completed by 
the end of January. The exercises are to be wholly by the free- 
hand, and those from the solid to be in true perspective, tested by 
the eye. 2 

From February to July the Freehand book No. 6 is to be drawn, 
the four blank leaves to be employed for designs in half tint, of 
either historical ornament or conventionalized foliage. 

Book-keeping, — By single entry. 
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Constitution of the United States, and the Constitution of the 
State, read with conversational explanations. 

Morals and Manners, Vocal Music, and Vocal and Physical 
Culture, as in the preceding class. 

Sect. 233 of the Rules and Regulations : — 

‘‘Tn the first and second classes, instruction in vocal music shall 
be given in two lessons, of half an hour each, and in the third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth classes, in four lessons, of fifteen minutes 
each, every week, by the regular teachers; and vocal music shall 
be in all respects regarded as one of the regular studies of the 
school.” 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


~~ 


SIXTH CLASS. 


Reading. —Leigh’s Primer ; the words in columns to be spelled 
without book, and also words selected from the reading-lessons. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. — Number eleven, — the words 
and elementary sounds repeated after the teacher. Number one, 
— the name and sound of each letter, including the long and short 
sound of each vowel. Number fifteen to be read and spelled by 
letters and by sound, and read by calling the words at sight. 
Number sixteen to be read by spelling, and by calling words at 
sight, with oral lessons on the meaning of the sentences. Nun- 
ber thirteen to be spelled by sounds. Numbers nine and ten to be 
used in reviewing the alphabet, for variety of forms and letters. 
Number five, —the pupil to name and point out the lines and 
plane figures. Number two, — analyze the forms of the capitals, 
and tell what lines compose each. 

Boston Improved Primary School Slate, No. 1.— Print the small 
letters, and draw the straight lines and the rectilinear figures. 
The blackboard and tablets to be used in teaching the slate 
exercises. 

Develop the idea of numbers to ten by the use of objects. 
Count to one hundred on the numeral frame. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on size, form, and 
color, illustrated by objects in the school-room ; also upon common 
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plants and animals, illustrated by the objects themselves, or by 
pictures. 

Learning to read and spell from letter and word cards, at the 
option of the teacher. 

Music. — Pupils shall be taught to sing by rote all the songs 
and exercises in the first fourteen pages of the ‘‘ First National 
Music Reader,” and also to sing the scale, ascending and 
descending, both by numerals and syllables. Other songs by 
rote at the discretion of the teacher. All the songs and exercises 
going beyond twice marked EK, shall be transposed at least one tone 
lower. Attention shall be given to correct position of the body, 
and clear and distinct enunciation. 

Drawing. — Pupils are to be taught the names of lines, as 
straight or curved, distinguishing their several positions singly, as 
vertical or upright, horizontal or level, oblique or slanting; lines 
related to each other as parallel, at angles with one another as 
perpendicular, or square with obtuse and acute angles, the teacher 
using both the scientific and common names for lines and angles, 
which are always to be illustrated on the board by the teacher, 
and on slates by the pupils, when the names are pronounced, or 
the lines and angles described by the teacher. The combination 
of three, four, or more lines to make figures, and the means of 
such figures, and their parts to be given as exercises, after the 
names of single lines and two related have been learned. 

Dividing lines into two equal parts, and subdividing them, and 
drawing very simple forms, such as those on the earlier numbers 
of the first series of cards, or in the Primary Manual. Patterns 
or objects composed of straight lines, and illustrating the lines 
and their combinations already learned, should precede the draw- 
ing of curved lines. The filling of geometric forms, as squares, 
triangles, with points or short lines, or simple natural forms, such 
as leaves, arranged according to the pupil’s own device, ‘for 
recreation or amusement, as allowed in the Kindergarten system, 
to be permitted and encouraged. 

Drawing from memory of forms previously drawn, and from 
dictation or oral description by the teacher, to be practised 
weekly. 

The pupils should be taught how to rule a true straight line, 
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that they may know what to strive after when trying to draw it 
by Freehand. 
Vocal and physical exercises not less than thirty minutes each 


day. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Leigh’s Second Reader. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book,—to be read by name or 
sound to the 40th page, and spelled in the same way to the 30th 
page. 

Boston Primary Spelling Tablets. — Review the exercises on 
tablets prescribed for the sixth class. Number nineteen entire, 
and number twenty to L. Number six, — name and point out the 
figures and their parts. Number eleven to be taught from the 
tablet. Number fourteen, — syllables to be spelled by sound. 

Boston Improved Primary School Slate, No. 1. — Review the 
slate exercises prescribed for the sixth class. Print the capital 
letters, also short words; draw the curvilinear figures. 

Counting real objects, and counting with the numeral frame by 
twos to one hundred. 

Music. —Review of the previous work. Signs of expression, 
time, and beating time. Instruction in notation, as indicated on 
Chart No. 2, according to the ‘‘ Illustrated” Lessons I. to VII. 
Use of syllables and numerals. Practise in writing the staff, base 
clef, the repeat, etc. Rote songs, as selected by the teacher. 

Drawing. — Reviewing the work done in the sixth class, the 
pupils will be taught to improve their handiwork by drawing 
straight lines more truly straight, the upright lines more vertical, 
and the level lines more horizontal than before. The curved line 
te be explained, as in Chap. III. of the Manual, and curved lines 
to be drawn singly, and in combination with straight lines. 

The definitions of the simpler geometric forms being recited by 
the teacher, the pupils are to draw the forms without a copy. 
Sometimes the pupils are to work entirely without mechanical help ; 
but in other lessons, such as drawing the illustrations to geometric 
definitions, all the lines should be sometimes ruled and measured, 
and at other times be drawn entirely by freehand, variety in 
execution being here better than uniformity. 
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Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on form, size, and 
color, and on plants’and animals. Vocal and physical exercises 
as above. | 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Hillard’s Franklin Second Reader, to the 50th page ; the words 
in columns to be spelled, and also words selected from the reading- 
lessons. Spelling words by sounds. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, —to be read by name or 
sound to the 60th page, and spelled in the same way to the 50th 
page. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. — Numbers five and six reviewed, 
with description or analysis of the lines and figures. Numbers 
eleven, thirteen, and fourteen reviewed. Numbers twelve and 
twenty to be learned. Number seventeen and eighteen,— names 
of punctuation marks. 

Boston Improved Primary School Slate, No. 1, —used daily. 
Copies in printing and drawing reviewed and completed. Print- 
ing four or five words daily. Writing Arabic figures. 

Adding and subtracting numbers to twenty, illustrated by objects 
and the numeral frame. Counting on the numeral frame by twos 
to one hundred, and by threes to fifty. 

Music. — Review of previous work ; then go to the end of Chart 
No. 12, carefully instructing the pupils according to ‘* Illustrated ” 
Lessons XV. to XXI., inclusive. Rote songs on pages Tosco: 
and 17, and others to be selected by the teacher. Practise writing 
notes of different values, and combine them into measures. 

Drawing. — Review the exercises of the two previous classes, 
increasing the rapidity of the work. The drawings made from 
blackboard and cards should be as large as the slate will allow, . 
leaving a margin of from half an inch to one inch around the edges 
of the slate. 

The simpler forms of leaves and compound curves to be drawn ; 
the first being then applied in filling squares and triangles, for 
designing exercises; the second to form the outlines of vases and 
pitchers, as described in Chap. V. of the Manual. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on objects as 
above, with their parts, qualities, and uses. Vocal and physical 
exercises as above. 
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THIRD CLASS. 


Hillard’s Franklin Second Reader, —completed: the words in 
columns to be spelled, and also words selected from the reading- 
lessons. At each lesson in reading and spelling, words spelled by 
sounds. Conversations on the meaning of what is read. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, — to be spelled to the 80th 
page, with occasional exercises in spelling by sound. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. — Numbers five, six, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen, and twenty, reviewed. Number three- 
Number eighteen, — use of punctuation marks commenced. 

Boston Improved Primary School Slate, No. 2. — Write the 
small script letters and. draw the plane figures. Exercises in 
writing and drawing to be illustrated by tablets and blackboard. 
Print a few words in capitals. 

Eaton’s Primary School Arithmetic,—begun. Miscellaneous 
questions in adding and subtracting small numbers. Practical 
questions involving similar combinations. ‘The idea of multipli- 
cation developed by the use of the numeral frame. Numbers to 
be combined, occasionally written on slates from dictation. 

Music. — Review of previous work, and advance in Charts to 
end of No. 15. Frequent exercise upon the sound of the scale by 
numerals, pitch-names, or syllables. Songs, at teacher’s option. 
Practise in writing degrees of the scale under dictation. 

Drawing. —The pupils on entering the third class should be 
able to describe the’ simpler geometric forms, either in common 
language or by giving the accepted definition, and also draw the 
illustrations to them fairly well. The second series of cards 
should be finished in this class, either by enlargement from the 
_eards or reduction from the teachers’ drawing on the blackboard. 


t 


Norr. — The practice of drawing in the four lower classes of Primary 
Schools is to awaken thought and give ideas about form, rather than to pro- 
duce skill in expressing form. It is not well to urge the pupils too much in 
the direction of making very good lines or very perfect shapes, but rather to 
impress them with the distinction between different forms, appealing through 
the eye to the mind and memory. The greater the variety of the exercises 
the better, and if half an hour be too long for a lesson, a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes may be found suitable; the time devoted to drawing, being 
two hours per week, may thus be given either in four, six, or eight lessons. 


~~ a 
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In all the classes the pupils must be taught both to rule good lines as well 
as to draw without use of the ruler, though the standard of results expected 
should be much higher in the case of a square made by use of the ruler, and 
one drawn by the free hand. The work of the four lower classes in drawing 
is to be done on slates. 

The order of lessons is to be 
1. Enlargement from cards. 
2. Reduction from blackboard. 

3. Memory and dictation drawing, alternately. 

4. Geometric definitions, drawn and described, with linear designing on 
alternate weeks. 


Repeating verses and maxims. Abbreviations. Oral lessons as 
above, and upon common objects, and the senses, and physical 
exercises, as above. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Hillard’s Franklin Third Reader, to the 100th page; the words 
in columns to be spelled, and also words selected from the reading- 
lessons. Difficult words to be spelled by sounds. Conversations 
on the meaning of what is read. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book,— completed, with occa- 
sional exercises in spelling by sounds. 

Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic. — Addition, subtraction, and mul- 
tiplication tables to be learned, and the practical questions under 
these rules to be attended to. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. — Numbers three, five, six, 
eleven, twelve, and eighteen, to be reviewed. Number seven, — 
drawing and oral lessons on the objects represented. Number 
eighteen, — uses and definitions of points and marks learned, and 
applied in reading-lessons. 

Boston Improved Primary School Slate, No. 2.— Writing cap- 
ital and small letters, and drawing planes and solids, with illustra- 
tions from tablets and blackboard. Writing short words. Review, 
abbreviations, and Roman numerals. 

Music. — Review of previous work. Advance to end of No. 
20. Continued scale practice both by singing and by writing 
under dictation. Rote songs, at the discretion of the teacher. 

Drawing. —In the second class drawing on paper is first taught. 
Review on paper the work which has been done in class four on 
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slates, the first half of second series of cards being taken as sub- 
jects for instruction. 


Drawing from dictation and memory, of the very simplest forms, ° 


should be given once in each week, to fix what has been learnt on 
the memory. Each lesson must be begun and finished on one- 
half of the page in the blank book, in the half hour devoted to 
one lesson, subjects being selected by the teacher of sufficient sim- 
plicity to ensure this. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Oral lessons on objects, trades, 
and the most common phenomena of nature. Vocal and physical 
exercises, aS above. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Hillard’s Franklin Third Reader, — completed ; with definitions, 
explanations, spelling by letters and by sounds; also questions on 
punctuation, the use of capitals, and the marks indicating the 
pronunciation. Hillard’s Franklin Fourth Reader, permitted, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Division Committee. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book, — reviewed, and spelling by 
sound some words of the most difficult pronunciation. 

Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic, —completed. The tables of mul- 
tiplication and division to 12 K 12 and 144~12. Notation to 
1,000. Counting by threes and fours, forward to a hundred, and 
backwards from a hundred to one. Practical questions to be 
attended to. 

Boston Primary School Tablets. — Review those used in the 
second class. Frequent drill on number twelve. Number eight, 
drawing and oral lessons on the objects represented. 

Boston Improved Primary School Slate, No. 2.— Writing cap- 
itals and small letters, the pupil’s name, and words from the spell- 
ing-lessons, with particular care to imitate the letters on the frame 
Drawing all the copies on the frame. 

Music. — General review. Then take Charts from 21 to 36, 
inclusive. Rote songs, to be selected by the teacher. Practise 
writing scales in different keys. 


N. B. — The teacher should not permit loud and noisy singing, or the sing- 
ing of parts not within the scholar’s easy reach. The teachers in the various 
grades must carefully ascertain and record the compass of the pupils’ voices. 
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Drawing. — The second half of the second series of cards, Nos. 
7 to 14 inclusive, to be drawn in the first class. Instruction 
illustrating the words symmetry and repetition, to be given by the 
teacher from the chapter on design, pages 105 and 132, and that 
following it in the Manual. 

New combinations of forms previously drawn to be made by the 
pupils, to learn arrangement and rearrangement, to prepare them 
for the elementary design practised in Grammar Schools. 

Repeating verses and maxims. Review abbreviations. Oral 
lessons on objects, trades, occupations, with exercise of observa- 
tion by noting the properties and qualities of objects, comparing 
and classifying them, considering their uses, the countries from 
which they come, and their modes of production, preparation, or 
fabrication. 

Vocal and physical exercises, as above. 
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Nore a. The number of sessions a week is five; the number of 
hours a session, five; and the average length of an ‘¢ hour” for 
class exercises or study is about fifty minutes. Of the twenty-five 
school hours in a week, one hour is to be given to Music; two 
hours to Military Drill for the boys, and to Calisthenics for the 
girls; five hours (one each day) in the first and second years, and 
four hours in the third year, to study ; fifteen hours in the first and 
second years, and sixteen hours in the third year, to English, 
Foreign Languages, History, Natural and Physical Science, and 
Mathematics. 

Nore b. The choice of a study must be subject to the approval 
of the Principal. 

Nore c. Another hour, usually given to study, may be used in 
the Chemical Laboratory. 

Nore d. The study of Arithmetic is, so far as practicable, to 
be united with the study of Algebra. 

Norse. (1) Those pupils that elect the shorter course in 
Mathematics will drop that study at the close of the second year, 
and will continue either Natural Science or the language already 
studied two years. If they elect Natural Science for the third 
year, they will drop the lanzuage studied two years, will give four 
hours a week to the language begun the third year, and two hours 
a week to Natural Science. If, on the other hand, they continue 
the language already studied two years, they will give to it three 
hours a week, and to the language begun three hours a week. 

(2) Those pupils that elect the longer course in Mathematics 
will, at the close of the second year, drop the language studied 
two years, will give four hours a week to the language begun the 
third year, and two hours a week to Mathematics. 

(3) Pupils pursuing for the third year either Mathematics or 
Natural Science can, with the consent of the Principal, continue 
as an eatra study the language already pursued two years. 

Norse f. Pupils intending to pursue the shorter course in 
Mathematics, or to enter the Normal School, are advised to 
elect Zoology. 


COURSE OF STUDY WITH DETAILS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


ENGLISH. 


FIRST YEAR. 
Three hours a week before March 1; two hours after March 1. 


I. Brief accounts of certain authors, with the study of some 
of their best works. (See Appendix, p. 294.) 


Nors A. — During the short time given to English Literature in the High 
Schools, few authors can be studied, and only selections from their works can 
be critically read. The main purpose, then, of this brief course of ‘study 
should be to form and cultivate a taste for good literature, to encourage care- 
ful and systematic reading, and to illustrate the principles which should guide 
in selecting authors and works to be read after leaving school. It should be 
the purpose of the teacher, while keeping the exercises in literature from 
becoming either mere tasks or pastimes, to make the lessons so interesting 
that they will be eagerly and vigorously studied, and will inspire a desire for 
a larger acquaintance with the best authors. This purpose, it is believed, can 
be accomplished, partly by leading the pupils to perceive the real intent of the 
author, his thoughts and feelings, the strength of his argument, the beauty 
and nobleness of his sentiment, and his clear, distinct, forcible, and happy 
expression; partly by giving a vivid account of his life and times and their 
influence on each other, and by exciting an interest in the lives of his most 
eminent literary contemporaries. Thus, by association and comparison, the 
_ study of a single author may be an introduction and an incentive to the study 
of the literature of his period. 

While neither the thought nor expression should be slighted at any time 
during the study of the selections, more attention should, perhaps, be given 
to the thought the first year, and to the expression the second year. During 
the third year the selections should be used not merely for exercises in the 
meaning, derivation, and use of words, or for enlarging the understanding or 
improving the taste; they should also be studied as specimens of literature, 
and should illustrate the intellect, the taste, and the genius of their authors. 

The authors and selections noted in coarse type [see below (1), (2), (3); 
p- 8, (1), (2); p. 14, (1), (2)] are all that the pupils are reguired to study 
in their three years’ course in English Literature. At the outset, the whole 
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of a poem, sketch, essay, or novel, should be read by the pupils, either at 
home or at school. Having formed a general conception of the production, 
they should study carefully and read intelligently with their teacher, those 
parts of it that are most interesting and instructive, and that represent the 
genius and style of the author. 


(1) Washington Irving. Any four of the following sketches 
from the Sketch Book: The Voyage, Rip Van Winkle, A Royal 
Poet, The Widow and Her Son, Stratford-on-Avon, Westminster 
Abbey, Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, Christmas Dinner, Philip 
of Pokanoket, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

(2) Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. (a) Any one of these: 
Evangeline (parts of), The Courtship of Miles Standish (parts 
of), The Building of the Ship ; 

Or, 

(2) James Russell Lowell. -The Vision of Sir Launfal. 

(3) Walter Scott. (a) Any one of these: Marmion, The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, The Lady of the Lake. (6) Any one of 
these: Ivanhoe, Talisman, Guy Mannering, Kenilworth, Quentin 
Durward, Rob Roy, Antiquary. 


Nore B. — It is suggested that, as far as time will allow, the teacher sketch 
the lives of the following authors; that he recommend some of their works 
for reading; and that he make a few selections therefrom to be committed to 
memory : — 

(1) Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant ; Tennyson, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Shelley, Byron, Thomas Moore, Campbell, Coleridge, Wordsworth. 

(2) Hawthorne, Cooper; ‘‘ George Eliot,” Charlotte Bronté, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Scott. 

(2) Emerson, Irving, Motley, Prescott; een Carlyle, De Paden 
Charles Lamb, Sydney Smith. 

(4) Sumner, Everett, Webster; Brougham. 


Il. Reading aloud, reciting or speaking selections in prose and 
poetry from the authors. (See I and note B.) 


Nore C.— As reading aloud with ‘‘ expression” implies the perception of 
the author’s thoughts and feelings, and requires at times from the teacher an 
explanation of unfamiliar allusions and obscure or difficult passages, the read- 
ing-lesson should be, to a certain extent, united with the study of an author. 
But, as the purpose of reading aloud is to communicate the thought and feel- 
ing of an author to others, the voice as well as the understanding must be 
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able to do its appropriate work. There should be, then, stated exercises in 
oral reading. 

The good derived from committing to memory the finest specimens of prose 
and poetry is, perhaps, greater than that which is gained by reciting or speak- 
ing them. The latter exercises should not, however, be neglected. Although 
but few can become great speakers or actors, — and time is wasted, and 
worse than wasted, in making pupils assume parts that nature never intended 
them to take, — yet nearly all boys and girls can repeat easy pieces in such a 
manner as to instruct or entertain others. 

In oral reading, in speaking and reciting pieces of prose and poetry, and, 
incidentally, in the ordinary recitations, instruction should be given in clear- 
ness and distinctness of utterance, right pronunciation and accent, and 
natural and correct ‘‘ expression.” While attention should be drawn to faults 
in elocution and to their proper remedies, it is believed that only skilful 
teachers of elocution should give pupils exercises for developing and regulat- 
ing the voice and improving its quality. 


(1) (a) Reading aloud, by each pupil, selections from the 
required authors that have been studied or that are undergoing 
study. (b) Reading ‘‘ at sight ” selections from the authors men- 
tioned in note B, or from standard works illustrating the historical 
subjects studied. (¢) Occasionally, reading from contemporary 
or other authors, such pieces as have been approved by the 
teachers. 

(2) Reciting or speaking by each pupil, at least four times a 
year, in the presence of the class, or of a division of the same, 
(a) pieces of prose or poetry from the authors mentioned in note 
B; (0) or such pieces from contemporary or other authors as the 
teachers have approved. 

Ill. Elementary exercises in writing English, including practical 
applications of grammar. ; 


Norzt D.— The following exercises seem essential for securing the end 
desired. A teacher will naturally use either these or others, according to the 
special needs of his class. It will be noticed that some of these exercises can 
be connected with the study of authors and of history. 


(1) Writing from dictation passages selected by the teacher. 
These exercises are to be inspected and criticised with reference to 
(a) handwriting, (0) spelling, (c) capital letters, (d) syllabication, 
(e) punctuation, and (f) paragraphs. 

(2) Writing abstracts (a) of passages from prose authors that 
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have been studied; (0) of selections new to the pupils, and read 
to them by the teacher. 

(3) Writing in blank-books, abstracts of lectures and whatever 
of value or of interest either teacher or pupil may have con- 
tributed to the lessons in literature and history; these abstracts 
sometimes to be read in the class, and to be subject at any time to 
the inspection of the teachers, and to their criticism in the respects 
mentioned above (see (1) ), and also as to grammatical forms and 
constructions (see below, (5) (0) (d) ). 

(4) Writing letters, and descriptions of sensible objects and of 
real incidents, scenes, or pictures. 

(5) Examples and exercises for illustrating and enforcing the 
principles of grammar. 


Nore E.—It is suggested that the teacher do not require pupils to learn 
grammar lessons from a text-book, but that he present the principles himself, 
and that the class illustrate them. In preparing or giving examples, the 
pupil should not, of course, be allowed to write incorrect forms and con- 
structions, or unnecessarily to repeat them; the weight of association should 
be, so far as possible, on the side of correct usage. The common barbarisms 
and solecisms in speech and in writing should receive a passing notice; but 
the corresponding correct forms and constructions should be so often heard, 
written, and repeated by the pupil that he will be likely to use them. 


(a) The analysis of sentences. 

(6) Exercises in inflecting words, in order to confirm the use of 
the right forms; with warnings against the use of certain incorrect 
forms. : 

(c) A few exercises in the derivation and composition of words, 
and in the conversion of words, phrases, and clauses into one 
another. 

(d) Exercises in correct concord, government, and arrangement, 
with warnings against false syntax. 


SECOND YEAR. 
Two hours a week through the year. 
I. Brief accounts of certain authors with the study of some of their 
best works. (See note A, pp. 272 and 273; Appendix, p. 294.) 
(1) Oliver Goldsmith. (a) Either The Deserted Village or The 
Traveller. (b) The Vicar of Wakefield (parts of). 
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(2) Joseph Addison. Any ten of the following numbers of The 
Spectator : — 

26, Visit to Westminster Abbey ; 61, Punning ; 69, Visit to the 
Royal Exchange; 93, Ways of filling up time; 101, The True 
Characters of great men, drawn after their deaths; 106, The 
Spectator at the country-house of Sir Roger de Coverley; 122, 
The Spectator at the county-assizes with Sir Roger; 269, Sir 
Roger in town gives to the Spectator the news from the country ; 
335, Sir Roger at a play with the Spectator ; 517, Death of Sir 
Roger de Coverley ; 1369, Brevity of the English Tongue ; 159, 
Vision of Mirza; 160, Great Genius; 169, Good-nature; 195, 
Exercise and Temperance; 225, Discretion; 887, Cheerfulness ; 
407, Gesture ; 409, Taste ; 463, The Golden Scales ; 476, Method ; 
512, Ways of giving advice. — During the study of Addison, 
pupils should read Macaulay’s essay, entitled, The Life and 
Writings of Addison. 


Nore B, p. 273, continued:— 

(1) Burns, Cowper, Goldsmith, Gray, Thomson, Pope, Dryden. 

(2) Defoe (with a prief notice of Richardson, Fielding, Sterne, and 
’ Smollett). 

(3) Samuel Johnson, Steele, Addison, Swift. 

(4) Pitt, Fox, Burke, ‘‘ Junius,” Chatham. 


Il. Reading aloud, reciting or speaking selections in prose and 
poetry from the authors. (See note C, p. 273; note B, p. 273, and 
above.) 


(1) Reading aloud by each pupil. Selections from the authors 
studied this year, are to beread. For other directions, see p. 274 (1). 

(2) Reciting or speaking by each pupil. See directions, p. 274 
(2). 


Ill. Principles of Rhetoric and thetr application to writing 
English, with exercises to increase the vocabulary. 


Nors G. — Those principles of Rhetoric that have been gradually acquired 
with the language and have been daily applied, will, when stated by the teacher, 
be at once recognized by the pupils. Other principles should be developed 
and illustrated in the study of English Literature; and some influence, it is 
hoped, will be exerted on the pupils’ style by those standard authors whose 
works are read and appreciated. Much work, however, remains to be done 
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The more difficult subjects should be inductively presented to the class. The 
judgment, exercised by means of simple examples, must be guided to correct 
conclusions. After a principle is understood, it must be illustrated with origi- 
nal examples by the pupils, and deeply impressed by exercises written by them, 
and examined and criticised by the teacher. 

A text-book treating Rhetoric deductively should not, at the outset, be used 
by the pupils. After Rhetoric has been presented in a simple manner by the 
teacher and illustrated by the pupils with examples from common speech and 
from the authors studied, it will probably aid the pupils to read a good treatise 
on the subject. 


(1) Good use defined and its properties illustrated. The rules 
of preference when good use is divided. Exercises. 

(2) Purity: (a) The words used should be English. Exer- 
cises. Barbarisms, including obsolete, provincial, and foreign 
words, new words and formations. Warnings against the use of 
barbarisms. (b) Relations should be expressed by the correct 
forms or ending of words ; and phrases and constructions should be 
in the English idiom. Exercises. Solecisms, with warning against 
their use. 

(3) Propriety: (a) Words and phrases should be used in their 
proper sense. Exercises. Improprieties, especially in using prep- 
ositions, conjunctions, distributive and indefinite numeral adjec- 
tives ; words and phrases having beside their common meaning, one 
that is technical, professional, or provincial. Warnings against 
the use of improprieties. (b) Thoughts and feelings should be 
expressed in proper or appropriate language. Exercises. Slang 
and other vulgarisms, with warnings against their use. 

(4) How to write clearly: (a) In general, by having clear and 
distinct thoughts to express, and by expressing them in language 
suited to the subject and within the comprehension of the reader. 
(b) In particular, by using short or familiar words, idiomatic and 
simple phrases and constructions. Exercises. (c¢c) By using par- 
ticular and concrete in preference to general and abstract terms. 
Exercises. (d) By avoiding the use of equivocal words, and am- 
biguous, obscure, or vague expressions. Exercises and warnings. 
(e) By avoiding the use of so many or so few words that the mind, 
while seeking for the meaning of the expression, loses the thought. 
Exercises and warnings. (f) By so arranging words, phrases, 
and clauses, as to avoid ambiguity, obscurity, or confusion. Exer- 
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cises and warnings. (g) By using, in place of literal terms, such 
ficures of speech as will throw light on the thought. Especial at- 
tention to be given to the use of the simile or comparison, the 
metaphor, and the antithesis. Exercises. 

(5) How to write forcibly : (a) In general, by writing with a 
conscious purpose to inform, instruct, interest, amuse, persuade, 
or convince. Exercises. (b) By writing, as an active mind or an 
original genius prompts and impels. (c) By writing with a defi- 
nite proposition to support, or a definite object to accomplish ; with 
a full and exact knowledge of the subject ; with a perception of the 
relative importance of the ideas to be expressed, and with the pow- 
er of touching lightly and delicately some feature of the subject, 
and of concentrating thought and feeling on others ; and with such 
interest in the subject, and such sympathy with the requirements 
of the occasion or the needs of the reader, that the writer’s lan- 
guage will naturally respond to the vigor or loftiness of his thought 
and to the variety or depth of his feeling. Exercises. (d) In par- 
ticular, by not overloading the sentence with words; by using 
words, phrases, and clauses that will plainly and readily express 
{he thought ; by adopting such an arrangement that the more forci- 
ble expressions will be in the emphatic places, and that the words 
and phrases will give unity to the sentence, and the sentences unity 
to the paragraph. Exercises. (e) By using apt and forcible illus- 
trations and figures of speech (especially metaphor, personification, 
and antithesis). Exercises. (jf) By keeping in mind the subject, 
the object aimed at, and the main thought to be developed ; by al- 
lowing sense, memory, imagination, reflection, and feeling to con- 
tribute what each can; and by rejecting all thoughts and expres- 
sions — however good in themselves — that will turn the reader’s 
attention from the subject, and by adopting those that will aid the 
writer in accomplishing his purpose, whether it be to instruct, to 
entertain, to persuade, or to convince. Exercises. 

* (6) Elegance: (a) The graces of style, illustrated by exam- 
ples from good authors. (b) Allusions. (c) ‘The abuse termed 
‘¢ fine writing.” 

* (7) The number of words: (a) Exercises in brevity. (0) 
Exercises in diffuseness. (c) Tautology, redundancy, and circum- 
locution, with warnings against them. 


* This subject should be briefly treated. 
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* (8) Arrangement of words, phrases, and clauses. Principles 
thereof, stated and illustrated. Exercises. 

* (9) Figurative language: Simile or comparison, metaphor, 
personification, allegory, metonymy, synechdoche and antithesis, 
defined ; their use and abuse, illustrated. (See p. 278, (4) (9) 3 p- 
278 (5) (e). 

* (10) Verses and metres in common use, to be defined and il- 
lustrated. 

(11) Increasing the vocabulary. 


Nore H.— Conversing with the well-informed, reading good authors and 
committing to memory selections from their works, studying new subjects, and 
translating correctly and elegantly from a foreign language into English, are 
some of the best means of increasing a youth’s vocabulary, already large 
enough for expressing and communicating common thoughts and feelings. It 
happens, however, that many of the words seen, heard, or repeated, are asso- 
ciated either with no notions, or with those that are vague and loose. The exer- 
cises, therefore, have two objects, — to introduce pupils to the meaning and 
use of certain words, and to associate clear and distinct ideas with the others. 

It is suggested that the subjects of the exercises be, at first, such unfamiliar 
words as occur in the lessons read and studied; also such words:as are often 
used in a wrong sense. Afterwards, if there be time, the exercises can be 
extended to other words. 

The following are some of the ways by which a pupil’s vocabulary may be 
increased. The teacher will, of course, decide whether to use these or others. 
If time allow, he will try various ways, no one of which will, it is likely, be 
‘‘the royal road.” 


(a) By means of logical definition. — Scientific or technical 
terms used in the studies of this year are to be logically defined. 
Exercises to test the power of using properly the terms defined. 

(b) By combining the essential attributes, so simple as to be 
easily apprehended, and giving to the sum that name which good 
use has sanctioned. Exercises with words in general; with com- 
pound words ; with several compound words having a common affix 


‘or a common prefix ; with words having a common root with a com- 


mon meaning; with words not having a common root and not 
being synonymous, and yet having the same central notion, to 
which are added various dependent notions; with synonymes 
(e.g., Beginning with the simple notion expressed by steal, the 


* This subject should be briefly treated. 
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pupil adds to it ten simple notions varying slightly from one 
another, and obtains ten sums expressed by the ten terms, rob» 
plunder, commit burglary, purloin, pilfer, filch, embezzle, peculate, 
commit larceny, and plagiarize. 

(c) By explaining, illustrating, describing, or picturing ; also, 
by giving to the pupil various simple sentences in which the term 
is properly used, and drawing his attention to its several and essen- 
tial attributes. Thus he is led to a correct notion of its meaning, 
and to its proper use. Exercises. 

(12) (a) Writing in blank-books the rhetorical exercises, and 
abstracts of the instruction and lectures in English Literature, 
Rhetoric, and History. (b) Writing letters or stories in which are 
described real or imaginary incidents, scenes, and events; also, 
writing comparisons of sensible objects, and of real incidents, 
scenes, and events. All these exercises are to be examined and 
criticised by the teacher in reference to handwriting, spelling, 
punctuation, capitals, paragraphs, purity, propriety, arrangement, 
brevity, clearness, and force. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Three hours a week through the year. 


I. Selections from Milton and Shakspeare, studied critically. — 
“(See note A, pp. 272 and 273; Appendix, p. 294.) 


(1) John Milton. (a) The whole of Comus, of Lycidas, and of 
the first book of Paradise Lost to be read. (6) The fable or argu- 
ment, to be accurately given, and the principal characters and 
events to be described. (c) The finer and nobler passages to be 
critically studied. 


Norr I. —It is hoped that the pupils will commit to memory some of the 
passages studied, and that they will be induced to read some specimens of Mil- 
ton’s prose (e.g. Speech for Unlicensed Printing); and, also, when time sliall 
allow, to read L’Allegro, I] Penseroso, Samson Agonistes, Hymn on the Nativ- 
ity, and—if not the whole of Paradise Lost — at least such parts as will give 
a clear general conception of the poem. Addison’s critisism of Paradise Lost 
(see The Spectator, Papers 267, 278, 279, 285, 291, 297, 303, 309, 315, 321, 
327, 333, 339, 345, 851, 357, 363, 369), and Macaulay’s Essay on Milton should 
be read. 
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(2) William.Shakespeare. (a) Any one of the comedies — 
Tempest, Merchant of Venice, and As You Like It; either of the 
histories —King Richard III. and King Henry VIII. ; and any one 
of the tragedies — Macbeth, Hamlet, and Julius Cesar. . (6) The 
plot and story of the three plays to be given, and the principal 
characters in each to be described. (c) Any one of the three plays 
to be critically studied. 


Note B, pp. 273 and 276, continued : — 

(1) Milton, Cowley, Beaumont, Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare. 

(3) Sir Thomas Browne, Jeremy Taylor, Bacon. 

As the three years’ course does not include the study of the earliest period 
of English Literature, it may be best to call attention to the Arcadia, Utopia, 
and the masterpieces of Spenser and Chaucer. 


Il. Reading aloud; reciting or speaking selections in prose and 
poetry from the authors. .(See note C, p. 273; B, pp. 278, 276, 
281.) 

(1) Reading aloud by each pupil. Selections from the authors 
studied this year aretoberead. For other directions, seep. 274, (1). 

(2) Reciting or speaking by each pupil. See directions, p. 
274, (2). 


Ill. Writing essays : — 


Nore J. — Instruction in the subjects (1) -(6) is suggested ; the analysis 
of the essays (see (7) ) is required. 


(1) The different kinds of composition, defined and distin- 
guished; and illustrated by examples from good authors. 

(2) The selection of a subject. The principles for guidance. 

(3) Writing with a definite ob/ect in view, or with a definite 
proposition to support. Reasons therefor. 

(4) Division of the subject; plan, including arrangement of 
topics. 

(5) Introduction; kinds of explanation (exposition), per- 
suasion, and argument; conclusion. 

(6) The treatment of the subject. Investigation and reflection 
usually necessary. Invention. The taste, attainments, and cir- 
cumstances of the readers to be considered. The proport:on and 
length of the exposition, persuasion, and argument. A mere allu- 
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sion to what is well known; the omission of unnecessary circum- 
stances in persuading, and of arguments in convincing. Unity. 
(7) The analysis of Macaulay’s essay on Addison or on Milton, 
and of one of Bacon’s essays. 
(8) At least six compositions to be written during the year, and 
to be criticised in the respects mentioned on p. 280, (12) (0), and 


p. 281, (2)-(6). 
(9) Writing, in blank-books, notes of the instruction, and ab- 
stracts of the lectures, in English Literature, Rhetoric, and History. 


HISTORY. 


Notsr K. — The field in History is even larger, and the time for instruction 
less, than in English Literature. Therefore ‘the aim must be to bring out 
prominently, in their chronological order, a few important eras, and to make 
them tell a brief but connected story of the progress of the world’s history from 
the beginning to the present time. To accomplish this, the teacher, using the 
illustrations of manners, customs, architecture, and art, grouping and picturing 
events, and pointing out their causes and consequences, must present clearly 
and vividly the life of each historic people, and must show the geographical, 
intellectual, and moral influences that bear upon the growth and decay of 
nations. In such a course, only prominent persons and great events with 
their associated places and dates can receive special study; the chief atten- 
tion must be given to the growth, characteristics, and civilization of 
nations. 

While each pupil will be required to have only a fair knowledge of the es- 
sential topics, it will be for his interest to learn where to look for a large 
knowledge. The standard authors that treat of the subjects studied should be 
mentioned, and should be accessible; and the most interesting and instructive 
sections and chapters should be recommended for reference and immediate or 
future reading. The teacher may increase the value of the lessons by assign- 
ing to each member of the class a special topic to be investigated by him, and 
to be reported upon; all the other members being responsible for good entries 
in their note-books. In this way pupils may be taught to use reference-books 
intelligently, and may receive an impulse to extend their knowedge of History 
by larger reading and thorough investigation. 
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FIRST YEAR. 


Two hours a week before March 1; one hour after March 1. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 


I. From the beginning of written history to the beginning of the 
Roman Empire. 


* General Outline. 


Norse L. —By a familiar talk or lecture, and with a map for reference, the 
teacher should introduce the nations of the world at the time when written 
history begins, alluding to the evidences of an early dispersion of the Aryan 
people, and to the unwritten sources of history. 

Then let the study begin with sketches of the early history of the 


(1) Oriental Nations: (a) Egypt; (0) The Four Monarchies 
— Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media ; (c) Phenicia; (ad) Car- 
thage; (e) Persia. 

(2) The Hebrews (intermediate in characteristics between the 
Oriental and Occidental nations). 

(3) The Occidental Nations: (a) Greece; (0) Rome. 


* N.B. —For special topics, see Appendix, pp. 297-302. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Two hours a week. 


MEDIZVAL HISTORY. 


IJ. From the beginning of the Roman Empire to the sixteenth 
century. 


* General Outline. 

Nore M. —From the time of Augustus Cesar, almost to our own time, the 
history of the Roman Empire involves, more or less, the history of the rest of 
Europe. The title, Roman Emperor, — though in later times often nominal, 
— continued till 1806, when Francis II., of Austria, resigned the imperial 
crown. 


(1) Character and extent of the Roman Empire in the first four 
centuries. 

(2) Growth and establishment of Christianity within it. Inva- 
sions of the Northern races. 
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(3) Separation into a Byzantine (Greek), or Eastern, Empire, 
and a Latin, or Western, Empire. 

(4) Reign of Justinian ; height of power of the Eastern Empire 
(sixth century). 

(5) Rise of Mahometanism. Saracen Conquests in the seventh 
and eight centuries. 

(6) Establishment of the New Empire of the West. 

(7) The Feudal System. 

(8) Growth and extent of Papal Dominion. 

(9) The Crusades. Growth of European nationalities in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 


* N.B. — For special topics see Appendix, pp. 302-309. 


THIRD YEAR. 
Two hours a week. 


MODERN HISTORY. 


III. From the beginning of the sixteenth century to the present 
time. 


* General Outline. 


(1) The Reformation (sixteenth century). 

(2) (a) Discoveries; (0) Settlements; (c) Colonization in 
America. : 

(3) Struggle for power in the European Monarchies. 

(4) Civil Reforms and Revolutions of the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth, the nineteenth centuries, with their political, social, and 
intellectual effects. 


*N.B.— For special topics, see Appendix, pp. 310-312. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Part I. 


(1) Civil Government: (a) The nature and objects of; (0) the 
forms of; their distinguishing features, and examples of each form ; 
(c) the relation of, to the State. 

(2) The sources of political law explained. 

(8) Constitutional law, statute law, and ‘‘judicatory” law, 
defined and illustrated. ‘The term ‘‘ common law” explained. 


a 
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Part I. 


(4) The origin of the Constitution of the U.S.: (a) The ideas 
of government brought over by the colonists ; these ideas modified 
by the peculiar needs and circumstances of the colonies. (0) The 
governments of the colonies, provincial, proprietary, and charter. 
(c) Steps towards a united government: First Continental Con- 
gress, 1774-75 ; second Congress, 17 75-76; Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Revolution. (d) The government of the Con- 
federation ; its general character, its radical weakness, its decline 
and fall. (e) The formation and adoption of the Constitution. 

(5) The relation of the national government to the state gov- 
ernments: (a) The constitution, not a compact; not a confedera- 
tion; but ‘‘the supreme law of the land.” (b) * The national 
government, limited in its powers, but supreme to the limit of 
those powers. (c) The national government and each state goy- 
ernment, complements of each other. (d) * Powers not delegated 
or prohibited by the Constitution are reserved to each state, or to 
the people. 

(6.) The preamble of the Constitution gives the objects of the 
national government. Pupils to commit the preamble to memory. 

(7) The national government, through its officers, exercises 
three classes of powers, — the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial. The reasons for this division of powers. 


Note N. —The constitution itself, with its amendments, can now be used 
as a text-book. The teacher will, of course, supply whatever of comment or 
exposition the pupil may need, and, in cases of doubtful interpretation, will, 
in the main, be guided by the principles which such jurists as Story and Mar- 
shall have enunciated. Subjects, not within the comprehension of the majority 
of a class, or not important for citizens to know, should be omitted. The 
topics and their order are indicated by the articles and sections of the consti- 
tution. (The Roman numeral refers to the article; the Arabic figure, to the 
section or clause; A, to the amendments of the constitution). 


(8) Legislative powers: (a) Vested in Congress, I., 1. (b) 
The House of Representatives, 2; A, XIV., 2, 3. (c) The Senate, 
3. (d) Elections; and meetings of Congress, 4, 5 (1). (@) 
The powers, privileges, and disabilities of each house and of its 


eee es 


* See Constitution A, VI., 2; Amendments, A, XxX. 
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members, 5, (2, 8, 4), 6. (f) Mode of passing laws, 7. (g) The 
powers of Congress, 8; IV., 1, 8. (h) Prohibitions on Congress, 
I.,9; A,I. (é) Prohibitions on the States, I., 10; A, XIV.,1; A, 
OER 

(9) Executive powers: (a) Vested in a President; his term of 
office, II., I. (6) Choice of President and Vice-President, 2, 3, A, 
XII. (c) Time of electing, II., 4 (Act of Congress, 1792). (d) 
Qualifications of President, 5. (e) His removal or death, 5. (f/f) 
Removal or death of both President and Vice-President, 6. (g) 
Gompensation, 7. (hk) Oath or affirmation, 8, 9. (7) Powers and 
appointments, 1, 2, 8. (j) Duties, 8 (Executive departments). 
(k) Removal by impeachment, 4. | 

(10) Judicial powers: (a) ‘* Vested in one Supreme Court and 
in such inferior courts as the Congress may from to time ordain 
aud establish,” III., 1 (Circuit and District Courts, and Court of 
Claims, established by Congress). (0) Tenure of office; com- 
pensation, 1. (c) Jurisdiction, 2. (d) Trial by jury, 2; A, V., 
VI., VII. (e) Definition and evidence of treason, LL., 3. 

(11) (a) Privileges and immunities of citizens, IV., 2. (0) 
Fugitives from justice; from slavery, 2; A, XIII. (¢) Admis- 
sion of states into the Union; and the government of territory, 
IV., 8. (See powers of Congress.) (d) Guaranty of republican 
government to every state, and protection against invasion and 
domestic violence, 4. (e) Mode of amending the Constitution, V. 
(f) Public debts, VI., 1; A, XIV., 4. (g) Supremacy of the 
Constitution, and the laws, 2. (h) Oaths of office; no religious 
test, 8. (i) Ratification of the Constitution, VII. (j) Freedom 
of religion, of speech, and of the press; the right to assemble and 
to. petition, A, I. (See powers of Congress.) (i) Militia; bil- 
leting soldiers; warrants for seizing person or property; bail; 
suits in law or equity, A, II., III., IV., VIII., XI. (J) Rights 
not enumerated, A, IX. (m) Powers not delegated to U.S. are 
reserved to the states or to the people, A, X. 


Partist iin 


(12) Government of Massachusetts: (a) The origin, formation, 
and adoption of its constitution. (6) Parallelism of the state and 
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the national constitution. (c) The preamble. (d) The bill of 
rights. 

(18) The legislative powers: (a) Vested in the General 
Court, consisting of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
(b) The number, qualification, and election of members; and the 
special powers of each house. (c) The officers and the business 
of each house. (d) The mode of passing laws. (e) The powers 
of the General Court. 

(14) The executive powers: (a) * Vested in a Governor, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Council, Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor, and 
Attorney-General, elected by the people; and also in certain 
Boards and Commissions appointed by the Governor. (b) * The 
qualifications, the terms of service, the powers and duties of these 
officers. 

(15) The judicial powers: (a) Vested in such courts as the 
General Court establishes. (b) * The Supreme Judicial Court, the 
Superior Court, Probate Courts, District Courts, Police Courts, 
Municipal Courts; the number and appointment of judges; their 
term of office; the jurisdiction of the respective courts. (eji* tbe 
office of district-attorney, reporter, clerks of court, trial-justice, 
justice of the peace, and attorney-at-law. (ad) Juries ; their quali- 
fications and duties. (¢) An explanation (or an illustration by a 
mock-trial) of the proceedings of courts in civil and criminal 
cases. 

(16) The qualifications, powers, and duties of the principal 
county and town officers. 

(17) The cardinal rights and duties of citizens, whether of 
town, state, or nation. 


BOTANY. 


Norr O. — How plants grow; why plants grow; and how they are classified 
by their relationships, are the direct questions to be answered by the study of 
Botany. In seeking and giving answers to these questions, pupils learn to 
observe carefully, to describe accurately, and to compare objects as to their 


similarities and differences, —exercises among the best for securing good 
mental training. 


* Most of these topics should receive but a passing notice. . 
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FIRST YEAR. 


Four hours a week after March 1. 
METHOD OF STUDY. 


(1) Germination. Let the study begin with the living plant, 

not with the text-book. The teachers of this science should antic- 
ipate the first of March, and have ready for use seeds in different 
stages of germination. A box of earth, in the window of 
the class-room, will show the process and the different modes of 
germination, and furnish all the illustrations needed for this 
topic. 
(2) Parts of a plant. Present to the class, as soon as possible, 
specimens from which to give the names of the parts of a plant, 
including the parts of a complete flower; and endeavor to bring 
all these terms into familiar use. 

(3) Morphology of Roots. (a) Specimens for the study of the 
forms of roots can be procured before the spring foliage begins to 
appear; therefore this topic may be treated early. (0) Offices of 
roots. : 

(4) Morphology of Leaves. (a) The forms and venation of 
leaves may be learned from pressed specimens, if needful; 
otherwise, reverse the order of topics 4 and 56. The many new 
terms introduced with this subject will be best fixed in the memory 
by requiring pupils to draw and label the different shapes, margins, 
etc. (b) Various offices of leaves. 

(5) Growth from Buds. (a) Whenever the time arrives to 
secure the opening buds, the growth of plants from buds, and the 
morphology of stems and branches, should be studied. (0) The 
vernation and modifications of leaves will naturally follow. 

(6) Phylotaxy should be briefly but clearly explained and 
illustrated, as introductory to the next topic. 

(7) Modes of Inflorescence and the Plan of the Flower. 

(8) Analysis. The class is now ready to take up the analysis 
of plants; the beginners should answer in writing a series of 
questions similar to the following, as they proceed with their 
analyses. 
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(Such questions in the schedule as imply further study may be omitted in 
the first analyses.) 


Stem — Growth and form of? 

Leaves — Simple or compound? Arrangement, venation, shape, 
margin, etc.? Petiole? Stipules? 

Inflorescence — Form of? Bracts? 

Flower — Plan of? Complete? Regular, etc.? Describe Calyx ; 
Corolla; Stamens; Pistils; Cells of ovary ; Placentation ; Ovules. 

Fruit — Kinds of? 

Family. Genus. 
Species. 

(9) From this time to the end of the course, analysis, with 
reference to classification, should alternate with lessons on the 
following topics :— 

(a) Morphology of the Flower, including cohesion, consolida- 
tion, and irregularity of its parts. /Hstivation. 

(b) Study of the structure of stamens and pistils. 

(c) The kinds of fruit. Modes of dehiscence. 

(d) The elements of structural and physiological botany. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Two hours a week after March 1. 
(An elective study; see Uniform Course of Study, p. 270.) 

(1) The further study of structural and physiological botany. 

(2) Analysis, with special attention to the family likeness of 
plants, in order that pupils may see the basis of classification into 
natural orders, and may begin to refer a new plant to its family 
without the aid of an analytical key. 

(8) Study of the more difficult orders of phzenogamous plants. 

(4) Principal characters of the classes of cryptogamous plants. 

(5) Ferns studied somewhat in detail. 


ZOOLOGY, 
Including Human Anatomy and Physiology. 


Note P. — To observe, to compare, and then to classify, is the method of 
the naturalist in his investigations, and this should be the method of a beginner 
19 
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in the study of Natural History. Classification can be appreciated only when 
marked differences in animal structure are known. In this branch of study 
the strictly philosophical method of passing from the simplest to the more 
complex is not practicable; for the simplest animal organisms are either too 
minute, or otherwise too difficult, for the examination of beginners. The 
mistake, however, of presenting first the type of vertebrates—the most 
complicated of animal structures — must be avoided. 

Discarding the idea that Zodlogy can be taught in a series of recitations 
from a text-book, the teacher should investigate with his class the structure, 
habits, and mode of growth, of a few typical animals. While the pupils can- 
not collect all the specimens needed for class study, attempts in that direction 
should be encouraged, and accepted as partial preparation for class-work. 
The teacher must be responsible for the necessary illustrations; and con- 
venience in securing them should determine somewhat the order of his 
instruction. Small aquaria in the class-room will give opportunity to 
observe and study living specimens of several groups of animals. Whenever 
living or prepared specimens of types of structures cannot be obtained, good 
plates will generally be accessible, and sketches on the blackboard are often 
the most effective illustrations. Diagrams and drawings by the pupils, as aids 
in explaining structures and fixing forms in the memory, should be insisted 
upon throughout the course. 


SECOND YEAR. 
One hour a week. 


(An elective study; see Uniform Course of Study, p. 270.) 


METHOD OF STUDY. 


(1) Protozoa. The careful study of the minute and often 
microscopic organisms of this group cannot be included in a brief 
course of lessons; but reference can be made to the simplicity, 
abundance, and diffusion of the lowest forms of auimal life. Cer- 
‘tain forms of Foraminifera can be shown and described, and their 
contributions to the limestone strata alluded to. 

Porifera (sponges) can have a brief description. 

(2) Hydrozoa (a) A hydra, in a fresh-water aquarium, can 
be studied as a type of this group. (b) Gemmation, fission, and 
compound organisms should be explained. (c) As good plates, if 
not specimens, of various forms of hydroids, jelly-fishes, etc., are 
readily accessible, reference should be made to their structure, 
beauty of appearance, wonderful transformations, and life in 
communities. 
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(3) <Actinozoa. (a) A few sea-anemones in a jar of sea-water 
may lead to the study of the simple structure and mode of life of 
this class. (6) Corals. By means of illustrations (in the natural 
colors, if possible) and of cabinet collections, pupils may be in- 
troduced to the interesting and varied group of coral-polyps, with 
their office in rock-building. 

(4) Echinodermata. The shells of sea-urchins, and dried 
specimens of star-fishes, with the further aid of plates and dia- 
grams, whenever an aquarium cannot furnish living animals, will 
serve as texts for these families. Fossils of the ancient Crinoids 
should be shown. 

(5) Mollusca. Oysters, clams, snails, and squids will serve as 
types of structure. A collection of shells will illustrate the varied 
forms and habits of this group; and differences in shells, as cor- 
responding to differences in the animals, should be noted. 

(6) Vermes, Crustacea, and Insecta. It will not be difficult 
to present proper specimens and illustrations of the structure, 
habits, and modes of growth of these groups. The wonderful 
metamorphoses and instincts of insects will excite special ~ 
interest. 


THIRD YEAR. 
Two hours a week till March 1. 


(An elective study; see Uniform Course of Study, p. 270.) 


(1) Vertebrata. (a) Their general character and divisions. 
(b) Analogies, homologies, and affinities of structure to be clearly 
brought out, as the groups are studied. 

(2) Fishes — Special character of. 

(3) Amphibians — Metamorphoses of. 

(4) Reptiles. (a@) General characters. (0) Peculiarity of 
circulation. 

(5) Birds. (a) Adaptation of structure to flight. (b) Plu- 
mage. (c) Digestive system. (d) Distinguishing characters of 
different orders, with study of a typical bird of each order. 

(6) Mammals. (a) Characters of the class. (b) Develop- 
ment of the special senses. (c) Characters of the orders, with 
study of a typical animal of each order. 

(7) Classification of animals. (a) Type characters. (b) 
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Natural groups. (c) Subdivisions of invertebrate and vertebrate 
animals in the order of rank, as far as known by the class. 

(8) Faunas. (a) Distributions of. (b) Peculiarities of. 

(9) “Human Anatomy and Physiology. (a) Study of the 
skeleton. (b) The muscles. (c) The integument. (d) The 
internal organs, — their structure and functions. (e) Thenervous 
system. (f) The organs of special sense. (g) Relations between 
bodily functions and mental powers. () Laws of hygiene. 


DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY. 


Notes Q. —It is believed that: the following topics, if treated descriptively, 
may be well considered in the time reserved for this subject. In the right 
study of Descriptive Astronomy, the conceptive rather than the logical faculty 
is exercised; and the teacher’s aim is to form in the pupil’s mind clear and 
vivid conceptions of the phenomena that result from the motions of the earth 
and of the heavenly bodies; to explain to him the simpler laws or causes of 
these phenomena; to call his attention to the practical bearings of this 
science; and to inspire in him an interest in its history and progress. 


THIRD YEAR. 


One hour a week through the year. 


TOPICS. 


(1) The different classes of celestial bodies, with a brief de- 
scription of each class. 

(2) The Solar System: (a) The sun; its distance; its size, 
a8 compared with the earth ; its telescopic appearance ; theories as 
to its physical constitution. (0) The orbit and motions of the 
earth; inclination and parallelism of its axis; inequality in 
length of day and night; change of seasons. (c) The moon ; its 
telescopic appearance; its surface; its phases ; harvest moon. 
(d) Eclipses. (e) Tides. (f) Comparative size of sun and 
planets. (g) The planets and their satellites described. (h) 
Comets. (i) Meteors. (j) Nebular hypothesis. 

(3) Explanation of terms applied to the celestial sphere. 

(4) Apparent movements of the heavenly bodies. 
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(5) Constellations, —how to identify the most brilliant, and 
when visible. 

(6) In connection with preceding topic, a few simple problems 
for the terrestrial and celestial globes. 

(7) Measurement of time: (a) Sidereal and solar day. *(b) 
Equation of time. *(c) Snyodic and sidereal periods of revolu- 
tion. (d) The calendar. 

(8) Kepler’s laws of planetary motion. 

* (9) Mutual attractions and perturbations of the planets, 
alluded to briefly. 

* (10) recession of the equinoxes — cause and effects. 

* (11) Brief account of a few astronomical instruments, with 
allusions to the necessary corrections of observations (for parallax, 
refraction, aberration). 

(12) Practical uses of the study of astronomy. 

(13) Sketch of the history and progress of the science. 
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* Omit this topic if there be not time enough to treat it. 
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APPENDIX, 


SUGGESTIONS OF METHODS OF STUDYING AN AUTHOR. 


After the teacher has called attention to a few points in the life, 
times, and character of an author, the class should take some narrative 
or descriptive piece and read it aloud, special attention being given to 
reading it in such a manner as to express clearly the thought, with 
such modifications of the voice as the sentiment requires. This should 
be accompanied by such a running commentary by the teacher as will 
enable the pupils to understand the story, if it is a narrative, or to form 
a mental picture of the scene described. The commentary should not, 
however, be such as to interfere with the interest of the story or 
description ; but simply what is necessary to a general understanding 
of the piece. It will often require an explanation of many words that 
are but vaguely understood by the pupils, and attention to such con- 
structions as require elucidation. This having been done, it will be an 
excellent practice for the pupils to ¢e/?, orally, what they have read in 
their own language. This may be made a class exercise by having 
one pupil begin and others follow,—each taking it up where his 
predecessor left off. 

Let each pupil then write an abstract of it. The reading of the piece 
and the oral abstract which has been given, will have secured such a 
knowledge of it that the pupils will be likely to express themselves 
with a clearness which can come only from a full and exact under- 
standing of the author. 

Having carefully read the narrative or description, some parts of it 
may be taken and subjected to such an analysis as will show the 
relations of the clauses, phrases, and words to each other. It may be 
well, too, if the pupils are sufficiently advanced, to show something of 
the relations of logic—the grammar of thought— to grammar, which 
has to do with words, phrases, and clauses. 

This will involve a knowledge of the parts of speech, the inflections, 
and the principles of syntax, — and should, therefore, be preceded by 
some review of what the pupils may be supposed to have learned 
previously. 

After this the attention may be directed more especially to subordi- 
nate matters, —to allusions, suggestions, manners, customs, historical 
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references, and the like. If the selection is poetry, call attention to 
the metrical structure, which will involve the necessity, perhaps, of 
some study of prosody. 

The most common rhetorical figures may be learned, —as simile, 
metaphor, synechdoche, and metonymy, and the selection examined 
with reference to their use. 

Then the words may be examined with reference to their origin, 
derivation, and formation. This, of course, will necessitate the use of 
an etymological dictionary and a knowledge of the common prefixes 
and suffixes. 

The pupils will then be able to understand what is meant by purity 
of style, and to apply their knowledge in examining this and other 
selections. The habit, too, which the pupils have formed of seeing the 
exact meaning of words, and the force of particular constructions, will 
aid them in writing clearly. 

Then may follow an exercise involving all that has been done ; viz., 
an exercise in criticism, or an estimate of the merits and faults of the 
selection. 

If itis a narrative or a description, does it give us a distinct and 
consistent conception of the story told, or the object described, as a 
whole? Or is there something wanting, or but vaguely hinted at, 
which is necessary to a perfect understanding of the author? A care- 
ful examination in these regards will determine its quality with regard 
to completeness. | 

Is there more than is necessary to give such a conception, — some- 
thing not so intimately connected with the subject as to render the 
conception more vivid and well defined, but rather to confuse? On 
the answer to this will depend its wnity. . 

Then may follow an examination of the style. Are the words such 
as are sanctioned by ‘‘ good use” ? 

Are the words well chosen to express the exact ideas of the author? 

Is the construction of the sentences in accordance with the idiom and 
syntax of the language? This, of course, will involve some knowledge 
of barbarism, impropriety, and solecism. 

How much of the preceding should be done in the several classes 
will depend on the pupils’ power of appreciation, and the time devoted 
to the study. 

Probably the Junior class will be glad to take another selection, after 
having obtained such a knowledge of it as to be able to write a good 
abstract, to analyze some of the most difficult sentences, and give the 
grammatical inflexions and relation of some of the principal words, — 
with some, but not a wearisome, attention to allusions, historical sug- 
gestions, etc. 
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The Middle class will be able, in addition to this, to subject the 
selection to such an examination as will involve some knowledge of 
rhetoric. 

The Senior class may give some attention to each of the parts 
enumerated, with special attention to criticism. 

But such study will not give pupils facility and accuracy in compo- 
sition without much practice in writing. 

We learn to skate by skating, and to write by writing. There is no 
other way. é 


SPECIAL TOPICS OF THE COURSE IN HISTORY. 


These topics are presented as a guide in the arrangement of the 
lessons, and not as a chronological table to be learned. The teacher 
will, naturally, develop the most important subjects, and note the corre- 
sponding dates, but will pass lightly over the minor topics that connect 
the prominent events. 

As the events of a century or period are presented, that part of the 
tabular arrangement which relates to them can be written on the black- 
board and copied by the pupils. During a lecture, recitation, or 
review, the table may be used for reference; and thus, according to 
the law of association, the order and sequence of events may be fixed 
in the memory. 

The early dates, being uncertain, are given in round numbers. The 
more important dates are talicized. , 


FIRST YEAR. 


ORIENTAL NATIONS. 
EeyYpt. 
B.C. 
4000 or 3000. Old Monarchy. Memphis. Pyramids built. 
2000. Middle Monarchy. Hyksos. Joseph in Egypt. 
1525. New Monarchy. Thebes. 
King Armis. Deliverance. 
1300. Sesostris. Conquests. Karnac. 
730. Egypt conquered by Ethiopia. 
The Nile. Papyrus. Civilization. Caste. Hieroglyphics. 
Temples. Pyramids. Industry. 
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THE Four MONARCHIES. 
B.C J 


2300-1250. Chaldea. Tigro-Euphrates basin. 
1250-625. Assyria. Sennacherib. Nineveh. 
750-538. Babylonia. Nebuchadnezzar. Babylon. 
700-550. Media. Cyaxares. Invasion of Cyrus. 
Wars. Castes. Civilization. Industries. Architecture. 
Astronomy. 


PHENICIA. 


2750. Temple of Hercules. Tyre. 
1600. Tyre in time of Joshua, 
1000. Tyre in time of Solomon. 
Manufactures. Commerce. Colonization. 
1100. Gadura, or Gades. 
850. Subject to Assyria. 


CARTHAGE. 


» Oriental in origin and characteristics. 
800. Foundation. 
Conquests. 
509. First treaty with Rome. 


(Here brief reference may be made to the existence of the two 
empires of India and China at the time when historic records begin.) 


INDIA. 


3000. Brahminism. Castes. Sanscrit language (with evident kin- 
ship to European languages). 
2000. Vedas. Doctrine of Transmigration. 
600. Origin of Buddhism. 
Ancient Architecture (remains of). Early Commerce. 


CHINA. 


3000. Early history of China involved in great obscurity. 
550 (about). Confucius. Buddhism (as supplanting the ancient 
religion, 65 A.D.) | 
200 (about). Building of the Great Wall (for protection from the 
Tartars). 


Peculiar Language. Isolated, stationary civilization for many 
centuries. 
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PERSIA. 
B.c. 


2000. Zoroaster. Zend Avesta. 
660. Achzemenes. 
558. Cyrus. Conquests to the Hgean. 
529. Cambyses. Conquests of Phcenicia and Egypt. 
521. DariusI. Conquests of India and Scythia. 
Government. Education. 


HEBREWS. 


Period I. 


2100-1900. Patriarchal tribe. Abraham. Captivity in Egypt. 
1650. The Exodus. Moses. 


Period IT. 


A Nation. The Law. Conquests of Canaan. Judges. Kings. 
1050. David. Jerusalem the capital. 
1000. Solomon. The Temple. 


Period ITI. 
975. Two kingdoms. 
721. Fall of Israel. 
586. Fall of Judah. 
Captivity and dependence. 


Period IV. 


536. Restoration. Cyrus. 
167-37. Maccabees. Judea a Roman province (63). 
Prophets. Elijah, Isaiah, and Daniel as types. 
Influence of Hebrew religion and literature upon later 
civilization. 


OCCIDENTAL NATIONS. 


GREECE. HELLAS. 


Territory. Interior. Coasts. 
Reputed origin of civilization. 
Egypt and Athens. 
Pheenicia and Thebes. 
HéHobs } Hercules. Dorian. 
Theseus. Ionian. 
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_- . ( Argonauts. 
Expeditions, 1 Trojan War. 


Political condition. 
States organized as cities. 
; Olympic Games. 
arash wetee Ten ea | Amphictyony of Delphi. 
1000. Dorians in Peloponnesus. 
900 (about). Homer. 
776. First Olympiad begins. 
850. lLycurgus in Sparta, : 
594. ee m re sees 2. i 
600. Periander of Corinth, 
524. Pisistratus and his sons of Athens, 
Ostracism. 
Colonies on the coasts and islands of the Hgean and Mediterra- 
nean; — especially in Southern Italy (Magna Grecia) and 
Sicily. 
5th Century. The Persian Invasion. 
501-494. Jonie Revolt. 
493. Persia against Greece, Ist time. 
490. Persia against Greece, 2d time. 
Marathon. Miltiades. 
Themistocles and Aristides in Athens. 
481. Congress of Corinth. 
480. Persia against Greece, 3d time. 
His army. Bridge over the Hellespont. His fleet. 
Xerxes, { 
Canal across Athos. 
Thermopyle. Leonidas. 
Salamis. 'Themistocles. 
479. Platea. Mycale. 
477. Confederation of Delos. 
444-429. Pericles at Athens. 
Age of Pericles. Aschylus—Drama. Phidias— Art. Socrates 
and Plato — Philosophy. 
431. Peloponnesian War. 
415. Sicilian Expedition. Alcibiades. 
404. Fall of Athens. 
887. Peace of Antalcidas. 
879. Thebes against Sparta. Epaminondas. 
859. Philip of Macedon. 
338. Cheseronea. Demosthenes. 
336-323. Alexander. His conquests and their effects. 


Discipline. 
Wise legislation. 


; Tyrants. 
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B.C. 
281-146. Achsean League. 
197. Fall of Macedonia. 
146. Fall of Corinth. Greece a Roman province. 
Influence of Grecian civilization, art, literature, and science, 
upon later history. 


ROME. 


a 


753-892. Pertod I. 


A Latin colony on the Tiber against Etruria. 
Patricians : 
Kings, Senate, Comitia Curiata, Consuls, Dictators, 
Priesthoods. 
Plebeians : 
Conitia Tributa, Tribunes. 
(Patricians and Plebeians both in Comitia Centuriata, 
but Patricians the ruling body.) 
509. Treaty with Carthage. 
507. Conquests by Etruscans. 
492. Mons Sacer. 
450. Laws of the XII. Tables. 
482-392. War at intervals with Veil. 


392-100. Period II. 


Ist to 265, when Rome became mistress of Italy. Roman he- 
roes, before this time legendary in part, now historical. 
387. Rome taken by Gauls. 
373-363. Ten years’ struggle of Licinius. Results. 
340. Samnite wars begin; last 50 years. 
338-335. Latin war. Decius. 
280-274. War with Pyrrhus and Southern Italy. 
265-222. Submission of Italy, North and South. 
Roman roads. Colonies. Roman Citizenship extended. 
2d to 100, when Rome was mistress of the Mediterranean. 
264-241. 1st Punic War. Sicily a Province. 
237. Hannibal’s Vow. 
218-201. 2d Punic War. Spain and elsewhere. 
148-146. Macedonia and Achaia became Roman Provinces. 
146. Carthage taken and destroyed. 
133. Asia Minor under Roman dominion. 
133. Tiberius Gracchus. Tribune. 
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B.C. 
123. Caius Gracchus. ‘Tribune. 
101. Marius, Consul, 6th time. 


101-27. Period III. 


The last years of the Commonwealth. Troubles at home 
and abroad. Conquest of Gaul. 
90-88. Social War. 
88. Civil War of Marius and Sulla. 
73-71. Servile War. Spartacus. 
88-63. Mithridatic Wars. Pompey. 
63. Catiline’s Conspiracy. Cicero. 
60. First Triumvirate. Julius Cesar. 
58-50. Czesar’s Conquests in Gaul. 
55. Britain invaded by Cesar. 
48. Pharsalia. 
45. Cesar made Perpetual Dictator; his reforms, plans, death 
(44 B.C.). 
43. Second Triumvirate. 
42. Philippi. 
31. Actium. 
27. Augustus, Imperator. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Few exact dates are required, but it is expected that the important events and move- 
ments of each period and century will be learned. 


From THE BEGINNING OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE TO THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


Period I. 


27 B.C. to 400 A.D. 
The Roman Empire during the first four centuries. Its char- 
acteristics, at first, those of past ages. 
Christianity introduces a new element, and prepares the way for 
the institutions of modern history. 
At first its followers unknown and unmolested, afterward per- 
secuted as dangerous to the state. 
From the time of Constantine the history of the church and the 
the history of the empire are joined. 
1st Century. 
The Twelve Cesars (so called). Their elections and reigns. 
9. Defeat of Varus by Arminius. Its importance. 
64. Persecution of the Christians by Nero. 
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A.D. 

70. Fall of Jerusalem. 

79. Destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

80. Dedication of the Coliseum. 

The splendor of Rome. Its Capitol. Forum. Gladiators. 

Triumphal Arches. Aqueducts. Literature. Law. 

(2d Century. : 
Five good Emperors (so called). Their succession and reigns. 
Persecutions of the Christians under Trajan and under Marcus 

Aurelius. ; 
The Catacombs of Rome. Beginnings of Christian Art. 

193. The Pretorian Guard sells the Imperial Title. 

3d Century. 

Teutonic Invasions. First appearance of the Goths and the 
Franks. 
269. Great victory over the Goths by Claudius I. e 
270. Aurelian. Defeat and captivity of Zenobia (273). 
286-305. Diocletian and Maximian, joint emperors. 

4th Century. 

303. Persecution of the Christians under Diocletian. 

306-337. Constantine, Emperor. His conversion to Christianity. 

323. He becomes sole Emperor. Establishment of Christianity as 
the religion of the Empire. 

825. Council of Nice. (Nic#a.) 

330. Seat of government transferred to Constantinople, which, 
when the Empire was divided, remained the capital of the 
eastern part. 

376. The Goths, pressed by the Huns, cross the Danube and settle 
within the Empire. 

378 Battle of Adrianople — first great victory of the northern races. 

378-395. Theodosius, last Emperor, before the 

395. Separation of the Eastern and Western empires. 


Period II. 
400-800. 


The new races from the north gradually take possession of the 
government of the empire. Rise of Mahometanism and 
Conquests of the Saracens. Origin and development of the 
Feudal System. 

5th Century. 
410. Alaric, the Goth, takes Rome. 
414. German tribes press into Gaul and Spain, and form an inde- 
pendent Visigothic kingdom. 
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A.D. 

445-452. Attila, the Hun (ravages of); defeated at Chalons by the 
united armies of the Romans, Goths, and Franks. 

452. Venice founded by a band of fugitives. 

455. Genseric, the Vandal, sacks Rome. 

476. End of the succession of the Western eres Odoacer. 
493-526. Italy under Theodoric the Goth. Settlements of Franks and 
Burgundians within the empire. 

496. Clovis, king of the Franks. End of the Roman dominion in 
Gaul. Origin of the Romance Nations and Languages. 

410. The Roman legions leave Britain. The Scots and Picts. 

449-585. Invasion of Britain by the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes. Saxon 
Conquest. Beginning of the English nation. Time of 
King Arthur. 
597. St. Augustine’s mission to England. 
6th Century. 
During the 6th, 7th, and 8th centuries Constantinople the capi- 
tal of the whole Empire. 

§27-565. Justinian the Great. Belisarius. Last struggle of the 
Eastern Empire for European dominion. Code of Civil 
Law. Building of the Church of St. Sophia. 

568-774. The Lombards in Italy. Overthrown by Charlemagne. 

7th and 8th Centuries. 
The Saracens, — how different from the Northern races. 
622. Mahomet (Birth, 569). (Hegira, 622). (Death, 632.) The 
Koran. Spread of Mahometanism. ‘The Caliphs. 

632-718. Saracen Conquests of Syria, Egypt, North Africa, Spain, 

and Southern France. All in less than a century. 

716. Second siege of Constantinople by the Saracens. Defeated by 
Leo, the Isaurian, Emperor. The Iconoclastic Controversy 
begun, which led to the schism of the Eastern or Greek 
Church. 

732. Battle of Poitiers or Tours. Saracens defeated by Charles 
(Martel). End of their conquests in Western Europe. 

755. Saracen Empire divided. A Caliph at Bagdad and a Caliph at 
Cordova. The empire invaded by Turkish tribes from 
beyond the Oxus. 

Dissensions, wars, Saracenic learning in the Middle Ages. 

752. Pepin, king of the Franks. 

768. Charlemagne, king of the Franks. 

800. Charlemagne elected Emperor of the West and crowned at 
Rome by the Pope. The Roman Empire restored. 
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Period III. 
A. D. 


800-1000. 

Attempts to reunite the different nations and classes, Ist, by 
the Feudal System, and, 2d, by the New Empires of the 
West. 

9th Century. . 

In this century the four great powers of the civilized world 
were the two Christian Empires and the two Mahometan 
Caliphates. The parts of Europe not included in either 
Empire were still heathen and barbarous, except the British 
Islands, which were both Christian and independent. 

800-814. Empire of Charlemagne. Its character and extent. 
Charlemagne and Haroun Al Raschid, contemporaries. 
843. The Dominion of Charlemagne divided, after much fighting, 
by the treaty of Verdun. Partial reunion in 884. 
887. Final division of the Empire of Charlemagne. The history of 
France and Germany begins. 
841-912. The Normans or Northmen (Sea Kings). 
871. Alfred the Great of England. Wars with the Danes. 
911. Rolf or Rollo, Duke of Normandy. 

10th Century. ; 

Rise of the Feudal System, from the mingling of Roman and 
Teutonic ideas. Lord bound to vassal; vassal to lord; 
vassal to vassal;— thus the preparation for national life. 
Different classes of this time. Their origin. Divisions 
among them. Social troubles; wars ; pestilences ; famines ; 
— society sometimes apparently on the brink of ruin. 

936. Otho I., king of Germany. 

962. Otho I., crowned Emperor at Rome, — thus uniting the Roman 
Empire to the German Kingdom. 

962-978. Relations between the Empire and the Papacy; also 
between the Empire and the German and Italian princes. 

996. Otho ILI. in Rome; his projected dominion. ° 


Period IV. 
1000-1500. 
Papal Dominion. Struggles between the Popes and the 
Emperors. Persecutions of the Jews and other heretics. 
The Crusades. Power of towns and cities, and growth of 
trade and commerce. Growth of national spirit in the 14th 
and 15th centuries. Study of the old Roman Law renewed. 
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General revival of learning. Art and Architecture of the 
Middle Ages. 
11th and 12th Centuries. 
1013-1035. The Danes in England. Canute and his dominions. 
1060. ‘The Normans in Italy and Sicily. Robert Guiscard. South- 
ern Italy a papal fief. 
1066. The Normans in England. William the Conqueror. Effect 
of his conquest on the history of England. 
1054. Separation of the Eastern or Greek church. 
1073-1085. Gregory VII. (Hildebrand). Disputes about the mar- 
riage of the clergy, simony, and right of investiture. 
1077. Henry IV. and Gregory VII. Canossa. 
1085. Toledo taken from the Mahometans by Alphonso VI. The 
Cid. The Moors called into Spain. 
1035-1071. Rise of the Seljuk Turks. Conquest of Western Asia. 
The Monastic Orders 
of Chivalry, perce of St. John, 1099, 
Knights Témplars, 1118. 
of Poverty, pees (mystics), 1200, 
Dominicans (ascetics), 1215. 
[Monastic life, which began in the East, was first established 
in Italy in the 6th century (Benedictines) .] 
1095-1270. The Crusades ;— their causes: difference between the 
early and later Crusades. Peter the Hermit. 
1095. Council of Clermont. 
1096. First Crusade. Godfrey of Bouillon. 
1147. Second Crusade. St. Bernard. 
1190. Third Crusade. Richard I. Frederic Barborossa. Philip 
Augustus. Saladin. 

Effects of the Crusades on Society, Literature, Art, Science, 
and Commerce. 

Chivalry, born of the Feudal System and the Crusades. 
Knighthood, its chief institution. ‘Tancred, a representa- 
tive knight. Military orders. Castles. Tournaments. 
Troubadours. Effects of chivalry on society. 

1155-1190. Frederick Barbarossa, King of Germany, crowned Em- 
perar. 
1156. Title ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire” first used. 

Contest between Frederick Barbarossa and the cities of 
Northern Italy. The Lombard League (1167). 

Contest between Frederick Barbarossa and Pope Alexander 
AEE 

20 
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A.D. 
Party names, Guelphs and Ghibellines (Origin of the names). 


1183. Peace of Constance. . 
Growth of the Italian Republics, especially Pisa, Florence, 
Genoa, and Venice. 
1164-1170. Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. His con- 
test with Henry Il. His Canonization. 
13th Century. 
1198-1216. ; Innocent III., Pope. Height of Papal power. 
1199-1216. John, King of England. Quarrel between the two. 
1215. Magna Charta. Its importance. 
1220. Frederick II., King of Sicily, Emperor of the Holy Roman 
Empire at command of the Pope. 
Quarrels between him and successive Popes, which end in his 
being deposed 
1245. By the Council of Lyons. 
1206. Invasion of Genghis Khan. Russia held by the Tartars for 
more than two centuries. 
1208. Crusade against the Albigenses. 
1226-1270. St. Louis IX., king of France, Crusader. Growth of his 
kingdom. 
1254-1273. The Great Interregnum in the Western Empire. 
1260. First Diet of the Hanseatic League; the last in 1630. 
1265. Barons’ war in England. Burgesses in Parliament. 
1285-1314. Philip the Fair. Relations with the Popes. States- 
General. Tiers Etat. 
1309. Papal See moved to Avignon. 
1307-1313. Arrest and suppression of the Templars. 
1265-1321. Dante, the Imperialist. Rise of Italian literature. 
14th and 15th Centurves. 
At first France the leading power. Next, England the leading 
‘power. In the latter part of the 15th century Spain 
prominent in the Old World and the New. 
1291-1314. Scottish wars. Bruce and Wallace. Bannockburn. 
1291. National Spirit in Switzerland. League of the Cantons. Con- 
federation against Austria. 
1315. Battle of Morgarten. Battle of Sempach, 1386. 
1347. Rienzi, last of the Tribunes. . 
1346. Hundred Years’ War begins. Battle of Crécy. Edward II. 
Development of England. Suffering in England and 
; France. 
1347. Taking of Calais by the English. 
1349. Order of the Garter established. 
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A.D. 

1356. Battle of Poitiers. The Black Prince. 

1358. Insurrection of the Jacquerie. 

1360. Peace of Bretigny. 

1376. Return of the Pope to Rome. 

1378. Great Schism of the West. 

L415. The Council of Constance. The Roman Emperor appears for 
the last time as an international power. 

1413-1422. Reign of Henry V. Agincourt (1415). Rouen (1419). 
Treaty of Troyes (1420). 

1429. Jeanne d’Arc. 

1453. End of the Hundred Years’ War. Constantinople, taken by 
the Ottoman Turks, becomes the capital of the Ottoman ’ 
Empire. The Eastern Empire overthrown. 

Dispersion of Greek scholars. Italy the seat of learning, 
which ceases to be clerical and becomes lay. Florence. 
The Medici. Savonarola. 
1450. (about). Art of Printing invented, — effect upon literature. 
Gunpowder used about 1300,— change in mode of warfare. 
Use of Mariner’s Compass, about 1400, led to voyages of 
discovery. 

1461-1483. Louis XI. controls the nobility and extends the territory 
of France. 

1467-1477. Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 

1491. Duchy of Brittany becomes a part of France. 

1494. French invasion of Italy. 

1469. Marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, uniting Castile and 
Aragon. Extent of Ferdinand’s dominion. Connection, 
by the marriage of his daughters, with the thrones of © 
Portugal, England, and Germany. (Netherlands and 
Burgundy then belonged to Germany.) 

1492. Conquest of Granada. Expulsion of the Moors. 

1418. Prince Henry of Portugal at Sagres. Discoveries. 

1486. Cape of Good Hope discovered by the Portuguese. 

1492. America discovered. 

1498. Vasco da Gama’s voyage to India. 
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THIRD YEAR. 


From THE BEGINNING OF THE 16TH CENTURY TO THE PRESENT 
TIME. 


Period V. 
A.D. 


1500 to the present time. 
Reforms, first ecclesiastical, then civil, divide and agitate 
Europe for centuries. The Reformation. Settlements. 
Colonizations. 
English revolutions of the 17th century. 
American and French revolutions of the 18th century. 
European revolutions of the 19th century, with their political 
and social effects. 
16th Century. 

1500. Discovery of Brazil. 

1520. Conquest of Mexico. 

1532. Conquest of Peru. 

1565. Spaniards in Florida. Settlement of St Augustine. 

1516. Charles I. of Spain becomes 

1519. Charles V. Emperor of Germany. 

1517. Luther at Wittenberg. ‘‘ The Reformation” begins. 

1521. Diet at Worms. 

1529. Lutherans first called Protestants. 

1534. English act of.supremacy; the kingdom separates from the 
Church of Rome. Persecutions. Sir Thomas More. 

1540. Order of Jesuits — Loyola, Xavier. 

1545-1563. Council of Trent (with interruptions). 

1546-1552. Religious wars in Germany. 

1555-1558. Successive abdications of Charles V. Contemporaries, 
Henry VII. of England, Francis I. of France, and Gus- 
tavus Vasa of Sweden. 

1562-1595. Religious wars in France. 

1572. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The Guises. 

1589-1610. Henry IV. (of Navarre). 

1598. Edict of Nantes. 

1556. Spain, the power that opposed reform, the greatest power in 
Kurope. 

1556-1598. Philip Il., king of Spain;—already sovereign of 
Naples, Milan, and the Netherlands, and husband of Mary 
of England. 

During his reign the power of Spain declines rapidly. 
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1568-1609. Revolt of the Netherlands under William the Silent, Prince 
of Orange, which ends in their separation from Spain. 

1579. Union of Utrecht. Origin of the Dutch Republic. 

1588. Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

The Spanish power breaking up at home and abroad. 

1558-1603. Age of Queen Elizabeth. 

1603. Union of the crowns of England and Scotland. 

James I. of England and VI. of Scotland. 
17th Century. 
Literature, Art, Science, in the 17th century. 

1605. First permanent French settlement in America (Acadie). 

1607. First permanent English settlement in America (James- 
town). 

1613. First Permanent English settlement in India. 

1618-1648. Thirty Years’ War. Germany its centre. 

1620. Spain in the war. 1625, Denmark in the war. 1630, Sweden 
(Gustavus Adolphus) in the war; and France, England, 
and Scotland begin to take part. 1635, France openly in 
the war. 

1648. Peace of Westphalia, the so-called ‘‘ Balance of Power.” 

1614. New York settled by the Dutch. 

1620. Plymouth settled. 
1630. Boston settled. 

1625. Charles I. of England. Petition of Right (1628). 

1640. Long Parliament. 

1649. English Commonwealth. Cromwell. 

1660. The Restoration. Charles II. 

1622-1642. The power of France under Richelieu. 

1643-1715. Age of Louis XIV. Splendor of the Court. Military 
Achievements. Literature. Growth and losses of France. 

1685. Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

1688. William of Orange. Second English revolution. 

1697. Peace of Ryswick. 

1682. Pennsylvania settled by William Penn. 

1689-1725. Peter the Great. Russia takes a place among the civilized 
nations of Europe. Wars with Sweden, Turkey, and Persia. 
St. Petersburg founded. 

18th Century. 

Political, social, and intellectual transition. 

1701. Prussia becomes a kingdom. 

1701. War of the Spanish Succession, which continues till 

1713. Peace of Utrecht. (Bourbons established in Spain.) 
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1707. Union of the kingdoms of England and Scotland under the 
name of the Kingdom of Great Britain. 

1708. East India Company. Growth of the English dominion in 
India out of its mercantile settlements. 

1740-1748. Frederick the Great. War of the Austrian Succession. 
Maria Theresa. Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1756-1763. Seven Years’ War. Treaty of Paris. Prussia becomes 
one of the five great powers of Europe. Effect of the war 
upon England and the English Colonies. 

1755-1763. French and Indian war. 

1755. Braddock’s defeat. French expelled from Acadie. 

1759. Wolfe’s victory. France loses Canada. 

1772-1795. Successive partitions of Poland. 

1761. Beginning of the struggle between England and the American 
Colonies. 

1774. First Continental Congress. 

1775. War of the Revolution begins. 

1776. Independence declared. 

1778. France in the war. 

1779. Spain in the war. Motives. 

1781. Holland in the war. 

1783. Peace of Versailles and Peace of Paris. Independence 

acknowledged. 

1787. Constitution of the United States. 

1789. Washington’s Administration. 


French Revolution. 26 years. 


1st. May, 1789, to Sept., 1792. 34 years. 
1789. The States-General called together for the first time since 
1614. Changed into a National Assembly. 
1791. Anew Constitution. Legislative assembly. 
1792. War abroad. Insurrection at home. National Convention. 
2d. 1792-1799. 7 years. | 
1792. Reign of Terror. Robespierre. 
1793. Execution of the King and of the Queen. 
1793. First Coalition of European powers against France. 
1795-1799. The Directory. Napoleon Bonaparte appears. 
1796-1798. Wars in Italy and Egypt. Second Coalition. 
1799. Bonaparte, First Consul. 
38d. 1799-1815. 154 years. 
1804. Napoleon, Emperor of the.French. His part in European 
affairs. Series of brilliant successes followed by defeat. 
Abdication. Retirement to Elba. His return. 
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A.D. 
1815. Defeat at the Battle of Waterloo. Exile. 
Political and social influence of the French Revolution. 
Literature, Science, Art, in the 18th Century. 


19th Century. 

New nations arise in the Old and the New World. Dis- 
coveries. Colonizations. India, China, and Japan take a 
part in the world’s history. Struggles for the balance of 
power in Europe. Progress in constitutional government 
and in social reform. Progress in education and diffusion 
of knowledge. Development of productive industries. 
increase in facilities of intercourse and transportation. 

1800. Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 

1803. Purchase of Louisiana by the United States. 

1806. Francis I. resigns the Imperial Crown, after having taken, in 
1804, the title of Francis I., Emperor of Austria. The 
‘«« Holy Roman Empire” comes to end. 

1810-1821. Revolt of the Spanish Colonies in America, ending in 
their independence. 

1811. Napoleon’s power in Europe at its height. 

1812-1815. War between England and the United States. 

1819. ‘Treaty between Spain and the United States. Florida ceded 
to the United States. 

1815-1852. Restoration of the Bourbons in France. Revolutions. 
(1830 and 1848.) Monarchy of July. Republic. Second 
Empire under Napoleon HI. 

1815. Congress of Vienna. German Confederation. 

1821. Greek War of Independence. 

1822. Brazil separates from Portugal and becomes an empire. 

1830. Belgium separates from the Netherlands and becomes a 
kingdom. 

1842. Treaty between England and the United States for adjustment 
of the north-eastern boundary. 

1845. Annexation of Texas to the United States. 

1846-1848. War between the United States and Mexico. Acquisi- 
tion of California and part of New Mexico by the United 
States. 

1848. A year of revolutions in Europe. 

1854. Commercial treaty between the United States and Japan. 

1854-1856. Crimean war between Russia and Turkey. France, 
England, and Sardinia take part. | 

1857. Indian (Sepoy) Rebellion. 

1861. Emancipation in Russia. Rise of Russia in this century. 
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1861-1865. Civil war in the United States. 
1863. Proclamation of Emancipation in the United States. 
1867. Purchase of Alaska by the United States. 
1863-1867. Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico. 
1871. Treaty at Washington between Great Britain and the United 
States. Peaceful arbitration at Geneva. 
1866. Seven weeks’ war between Austria and Prussia. Prussia 
raised to the first place in Germany. 
Austria, separated from Germany, forms the 
1868. Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Italy — Struggles for independence and unity. It becomes a 
united kingdom under 
1870. Victor Emanuel, with Rome for its capital. 
1870. Franco-Prussian war, ending with the defeat of France and 
consolidation of Germany. 
1871. Coronation of William I. of Prussia as German Emperor. 
1870-1875. Napoleon III. deposed. Commune. Constitutional 
Republic in France. 
England inthis century. Parliamentary and political reforms. 
Share in foreign wars. Relations with foreign possessions. 
Abolition of Colonial Slavery (1833). 
Spain — Unsettled state of government since the Peninsular 
war. Loss of foreign possessions and of prestige in 
Europe. 
1877. War between Russia and Turkey. 


PHYSICS. 
SECOND YEAR. 


Three hours a week. 


1. Introduction. 
2. Properties of matter. 
3. Heat. 
4. Electricity, including magnetism. 
5. Mechanics of solids, begun. 
THIRD YEAR. 
Two hours a week. 
1. Mechanics of solids, completed. 
2. A! “« fluids. 
3. Wave motions. 
4. Acoustics. 
5. Optics. 


REGULATIONS 


FOR THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SEWING 


Ti 
api 5 
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Pup llO SCHOOLS: 


REGULATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF SEWING 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


1. Two hours a week shall be given to each scholar of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth classes of the Grammar Schools, one hour at 
a time, forinstruction in sewing. This time shall not be shortened 
for other studies, or examinations, or any other purposes, without 
the consent of the Committee on Sewing, especially obtained. 

2. Each scholar shall bring work from home prepared, as far as 
possible. But in any case where it is not so provided, the sewing 
teacher shall have work on hand, that there may be no excuse for 
an unoccupied hour, and that time may not be wasted. 

3. A sufficient supply of needles, thread, and thimbles shall be 
kept on hand by the sewing teacher, to furnish to any child who is 
without them, from carelessness, or inability to supply them, or 
who has not the proper needle or thread for her work. 

4, The sewing teacher shall make all preparation and fitting of 
work out of school, that she may give the whole of the hour to the 
oversight of the work. Any fitting that requires time should be 
laid aside, to be attended to out of the hour, and other work sup- 
plied in its place. 

5. Every effort shall be made to vary the instruction, that every — 
girl may learn thoroughly the varieties of work. If she has learned 
one kind of work, the sewing teacher shall furnish her with some 
other variety, that she may be made efficient in all kinds of work. 
Patchwork should be discouraged after a scholar has learned it 
thoroughly. Every effort shall be made for promotion in work, 
from plain sewing, through the darning of stockings, to nice 
stitching and button-holes, from the simpler to the more difficult, 
in order to give an interest and desire for perfection in such work. 
Pieces of cloth shall be kept for practice in making button-holes, 
stitching, or any other such special work, which can be given 
wherever there is want of work, or if other work has been com- 
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pleted in the course of the hour, or to carry out the idea of 
promotion. . 

6. The sewing teacher may find assistance from any charitable 
society with which she is connected, which would willingly furnish 
garments prepared and fitted, to be returned to the society when 
completed. 

Or she can suggest to any scholar who has not provided ma- 
terial for her work, that she may show to her parent or guardian 
the garment she has finished at school, and offer it to her for the 
price of the material. Many a mother would like to buy such a 
garment, for its use, or for a specimen of work, if it is well done. 

7. The several teachers will abstain, as much as possible, from 
making any demands for material, excepting thimbles, thread and 
needles, as it is the desire of the Committee on Sewing that the 
pupils, as far as possible, should supply themselves with material. 

8. The regular teacher of the class is expected to take entire 
charge of its discipline, as she is more thoroughly acquainted with 
her scholars ; also to see that the workis distributed promptly, at the 
beginning of the hour, either by herself, or through monitors; to 
assist in keeping each scholar diligently occupied through the sew- 
ing hour, and to keep the daily record of finished articles. It is 
recommended that she should give credits, or marks, for efficiency 
or inefficiency in sewing, in the same manner and according to 
the methods pursued in other lessons in her class. 

In the mixed schools, when girls are taken from one or more 
classes to form one division, the boys of these classes can be put 
under one teacher, while the other takes charge of the class in 
sewing, and these teachers can alternate in their duties. 

The Committee on Sewing believe that if these regulations are 
closely adhered to, not only will the sewing become more efficient, 
and the teaching more practical, but each teacher will find an 
advantage from the regularity and the thoroughness of its 
instruction. 


F. LYMAN WINSHIP, Of the 
Chairman, Committee 
LUCIA M. PEABODY, on 


Secretary, } Sewing. 


i. 
) 


PRIMARY, GRAMMAR, HIGH, LATIN, AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


my 


xt -BOOK Ss, 


AUTHORIZED FOR THE 


SCHOOL YEAR 1877-78. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Sixth Class. 


Franklin Primer, Leigh’s type. 


Fifth Class. 


Franklin Second Reader, Leigh’s type. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 


Fourth Class. 


Franklin Second Reader. 
First Music Reader. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 


Third Class. 


Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic. 
Franklin Second Reader. 

First Music Reader. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 


First and Second Classes. 


EKaton’s Primary Arithmetic. 

Franklin Third Reader. 

First Music Reader. 

Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Hillard’s Fourth Reader (permitted in First Class). 


All the Classes. 


First Primary Music Chart. 
Primary School Tablets. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS. 


Sixth Class. 


Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature (permitted as a reading or lesson 
book). 

Warren’s Primary Geography. 

Swinton’s Language Lessons. 

Franklin Fourth Reader. 

Intermediate Music Reader. 

Worcester’s Spelling Book. 


Fifth Class. 


Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 

Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature (permitted as a reading or lesson 
book). 

Warren’s Primary Geography. 

Swinton’s Language Lessons. 

_ Franklin Intermediate Reader. 

Intermediate Music Reader. 

Worcester’s Spelling Book. 


Fourth Class. 


Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Worcester’s Elementary Dictionary. 
Warren’s Common School Geography. 
Swinton’s Language Lessons. 
Franklin Fifth Reader. 

Intermediate Music Reader. 
Worcester’s Spelling Book. 


Third Class. 
Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Worcester’s Elementary Dictionary. 
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Warren’s Common School Geography. 
Anderson’s Grammar School History. 
Swinton’s Language Lessons. 
Franklin Fifth Reader. 

Intermediate Music Reader. 
Worcester’s Spelling Book. 


Second Class. 


Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 
Warren’s Common School Geography. 
Kerl’s Common School Grammar. 
Anderson’s Grammar School History. 
Franklin Sixth Reader. 

Fourth Music Reader. 


First Class. 


Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 
Warren’s Common School Geography. 
Kerl’s Common School Grammar. 
Worcester’s History. 

Cooley’s Elements Natural Philosophy. 
Franklin Sixth Reader. 

Fourth Music Reader. 


All the Classes. 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 
A. k. Dunton’s Writing Books, University Series, or Payson, 
Dunton, & Scribner’s. 
21 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


First Year. 


Bain’s Brief English Grammar. 
Hill’s General Rules for Punctuation. 
*Trving’s Sketch-Book. 
*Longfellow’s Poems. 

*Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. 
*Scott’s Poems and Prose. 


Second Year. 


Abbott’s ‘‘ How to Write Clearly.” 
Haven’s Rhetoric. 

*Goldsmith’s Poems and Prose. 

* Addison’s Prose. 


Third Year. 
Milton’s Poems. 
Shakespeare’s Plays. 
*Bacon’s Essays. 


Second and Third Years. 
*Macaulay’s Essays. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 


W orcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 


. 


FRENCH. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 


Keetel’s Analytical and Practical Grammar. © 
Spiers and Surenne’s Dictionary (octavo). 


* Such selections as may be authorized by the Committee on High Schools. 


TEXT—BOOKS. 


First and Third Years. 
Bécher’s Otto’s French Reader. 


Second Year. 
Saintine. Picciola. 
Achard. Le clos pommier. 
De Vigny. Cinq Mars. 
Feuillet. Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre. 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Le conscrit de 1813. 


3: oh Histoire d’un paysan. 
ee s Madame Thérése. 
ie ae Histoire d’un homme du peuple. 


Dumas. La tulipe noir. 

ss Vie de Napoleon. 
Verne. Voyage autour du monde en 80 jours. 
Bocher’s College Series of French Plays. 
Assolant. Récits de la vieille France. 
Malot. Romain Kalbris. 
Souvestre. Au coin du feu. 

Re Philosophe sous les ¢oits. 


Third Year. 


Sand. WNanon. 

‘“¢ Contes d’une grand’mére. * 
Taine. Notes sur |’ Angleterre. 
Guizot. Civilization en Europe. 
Duruy. Histoire de France. 
Thierry. Lettres sur histoire de France. 
Feuillet. Mémoires du Cardinal de Retz. 
About. Le roi des montagnes. 


Plutarque. Grecs illustres, Edition abrégée. 
; Hachette, Paris. 


A Romains illustres. 
Lacombe. La petite histoire du peuple frangais. 
Bécher’s College Series of French Plays. 
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GERMAN. 


First Year. 


Otto’s Grammar, for pupils beginning German the first year. 
Whitney’s Grammar, for pupils beginning German the third year. 


First and Third Year. 


Balladenbuch. 
Whitney’s German Reader. 


Second Year. 


Grimm’s Mahrchen. 

Musaus Volksmahrchen. 

Tieck’s Elfen, and Der blonde Eckbert. 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 


Third Year. 


Schiller’s Don Carlos. 

# Jungfrau von Orleans. 
Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, 
Tieck’s Der gestiefelter Kater. 
Zschokke’s stories. 

Hofmann’s Fraulein von Seudery. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 


Kohler’s German Dictionary. 


LATIN. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 


Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar, for use only in the Roxbury, 
West Roxbury, and Brighton High Schools. 

Harkness’s Latin Grammar, for use only in the English High, 
Girls’ High, Dorchester High, and Charlestown High Schools. 
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First and Third Years. 


Allen’s New Latin Method, for use only in the Roxbury, West 
Roxbury, and Brighton High Schools. 

Harkness’s New Latin Reader, for use only in the English High, 
Girls’ High, Dorchester High, and Charlestown High Schools. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 
Latin School series, I. and II. 


Third Year. 
Virgil (any edition). 


HISTORY. 


First, Second, and Third Years 
Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History. 


Third Year. 


Martin’s Civil Government. 


MATHEMATICS.* 


First Year. 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra. 


Second and Third Years. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry, for use in all the High Schools 
except the English High School. 
Chauvenet’s Geometry, for use only in the English High School. 


Second Year. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Trigonometry, for use in all the High 
Schools except the English High School. 
Greenleaf’s Trigonometry, for use only in the English High School. 


* Norr. — One set of apparatus for illustrating the Metric System is allowed 
each High School, at an expense not exceeding $15.00 for each school. 
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PHYSICS. 


Second and Third Years. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Third Year. 
Kiddle’s Astronomy. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Third Year. 


Eliot and Storer’s Elementary Manual of Chemistry, edited by 
Nichols. 


BOTANY. 


First and Third Years. 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Second and Third Years. 
Morse’s Zoology. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Third Year. 
Hutchison’s Physiology. 


MUSIC. 
First, Second, and Third Years. 
Eichberg’s High School Music Reader. 


DRAWING. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 
American Text-Books of Art Education. 
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“‘ Advanced” Classes of the English High and Girls’ High 
Schools. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


LATIN. 


Harkness’s Latin Grammar. 
Harkness’s New Latin Reader. 


FRENCH. 
Corneille’s Cid. 
GERMAN. 
Goethe’s Faust. 
Hermann und Dorothea. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 
MATHEMATICS. 


Greenleaf’s Trigonometry. 
Loomis’s Navigation. 
Peck’s Analytical Geometry. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Eliot and Storer’s Qualitative Analysis. 


PHYSICS. 
Ganot’s Physics. 
Peck’s Mechanics. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH. 


Selections from Chaucer, from Shakespeare, and from Milton. 


FRENCH. 
Herrig’s La France Littéraire. 
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LATIN. 


Cicero, Virgil, and Horace (any edition). 


MATHEMATICS. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Hill’s Lecture Notes on Qualitative Analysis. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Kiddle’s Astronomy. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Noah Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science. 
Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 


LATIN SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


LATIN. 
Andrews’s Lexicon. 
White’s Abridged Lexicon. 
Harkness’s Grammar. 

af Prose Composition. 


A Reader. 
Smith’s Principia Latina, Part II. 
Latin School Series, Vol. I.: Pheedrus, Justin, and Nepos. 
Harkness’s Cesar. 
Greenough’s Catiline of Sallust. 
Latin School Series, Vol. II. : Ovid, Curtius, and Cicero. 
Greenough’s Ovid. 

Hy Virgil. ; 
dy or Harkness’s Orations of Cicero. 


TEXT—BOOKS. 


GREEK. 


Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon. 
Goodwin’s Grammar. 
White’s Lessons. 

Jones’s Prose Composition. 
Goodwin’s Reader. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. 
Boise’s Homer’s Iliad. 


ENGLISH. 


Soule’s Hand-book of Pronunciation. 
Hill’s General Rules for Punctuation. 


————$—>———_—— 


Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 
es Tanglewood Tales. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Bulfinch’s Age of Fable. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Famous Greeks and Romans. 


—_—_——_———— 


The Crofton Boys, by Harriet Martineau. 


Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes. 


Two Years before the Mast, by Richard H. Dana, Jr. 
Robinson Crusoe, by DeFoe. 
One of Scott’s novels. 


Three plays of Shakespeare. 
Selections from the poems of 

Milton. 

Pope. 

Gray. 

Goldsmith. 

Wordsworth. 

Scott. 
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Campbell. 
Byron. 
Macaulay (The Lays of Ancient Rome). 
Tennyson. 
Lowell. 
Holmes. 
Whittier. 
Longfellow. 
Bryant. 
Selections from the essays of 
Addison. 
Steele. 
Selections from the works of - 
Prescott. 
Irving. 


A few orations or speeches of 
Burke. 
Pitt. mE: 
Fox. 
Webster. 
Everett. 
Sumner. 


FRENCH. 


Spiers and Surenne’s French Dictionary (octavo). 
Keetel’s French Grammars, Elementary and Analytical. 
Contes des Fées, par Perrault. 

Jean qui grogne, par Mme. de Ségur. 

Jeanne d’Arc, par Michelet. 

Robinson Suisse, par Wyss. 

Batavia, par Conscience. 

Voltaire’s History of Charles XII. 

Duruy’s or Guizot’s History of France. 

Selections from the Works of Sainte-Beuve. 
Selections from Taine’s English Literature. 


TEXT—BOOKS. 


GERMAN. 
Whitney’s Grammar. } 
Whitney’s Reader. 


HISTORY. 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U.S. 
Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. 

zs Ke oh Greece. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Geikie’s Primer of Physical Geography. 
Warren’s Common School Geography. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Macé’s History of a Mouthful of Bread. 
Foster’s Physiology ; Science Primer. 


BOTANY. 
Gray’s How Plants Grow. 

‘© School and Field Book of Botany. 
Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Morse’s Zoology. 
Agassiz’ Sea-side Studies. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic. 
66 High 66 66 

Tower's Intellectual Algebra. 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra. 

Hill’s First Lessons in Geometry. 

Lowell’s Science of Form. 


Peirce’s Plane and Solid Geometry, or Chauvenet’s Geometry. 
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DRAWING. 


Walter Smith’s American Text-Books of Art Education. 


MUSIC. 


Eichberg’s High School Music Reader. 


NORMAL SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


The text-books used in this school shall be such of the text- 
books used in the other public schools of the city as are needed 
for the course of study, and such others as shall be authorized by 
the Board. 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 


Adopted Jan. 23, 1877 (page 12, Minutes 1877). 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 

National Music Teacher. 

Walter Smith’s Teachers’ Manual of Freehand Drawing. 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Johnson’s Atlas. 

Flammarion’s Atmosphere. 

Martin’s Civil Government. 

Appleton’s American Cyclopeedia. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia. 

Chambers’s Cyclopzedia of English Literature. 
Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. 

Webster’s Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary, 
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Worcester’s Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. 
Thomas’s Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 
Guyot’s Earth and Man. 

Reclus’s Earth. 

Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution. 

Goold Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States. 

Palfrey’s History of New England. 

Shurtleff’s Topographical History of Boston. 
Weber’s Universal History. 

Reclus’s Ocean. 

Wilson’s Punctuation. 

Frothingham’s Rise of the Republic. 
Frothingham’s Siege of Boston. 

Hawes’s Synchronology of Ancient and Modern History. 
Philbrick’s Union Speaker. 


MAPS AND GLOBES. 


- Cutter’s Physiological Charts. 
Cornell’s Series Maps, Not exceeding one set to 

Guyot’s Series, Maps Nos. 1, 2, 3, ‘ each floor. 

Joslyn’s 15-inch Terrestrial Globe, on Tripod (one for each Gram- 
mar School). 

9-inch Hand-Globe, Loring’s Magnetic (one for each Grammar- 
School-room). 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


SET OF PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


LAWS OF MATTER, ETC. 
Lead Hemispheres. 
Inertia Apparatus. 
Capillary Tubes. 
Capillary Plates. 
Disk for Adhesion. 
Set of Collision Balls. 
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Centre of Gravity, viz. :— 
(a) Loaded Wheel and Stand. 
(0) Balls of unequal size on rod. 
(c) Plumb Line. 
(d) Leaning Tower. 
(e) Square block with centres and lines. 
(f) Triangular block with centres and lines. 
(g) Oblique Parallelogram with centres and lines. 
(h) Double Cone. 
(7) Inclined Plane. 
Mechanical Powers, viz. : — 
(a) Wheel and Axle. 
(6) Four Systems of Pulleys, Balanced. 
(c) Capstan. 
(d) Inclined Plane and Carriage. 
(e) Screw, in frame. 
(f) Compound Levers on Stand. 
(7) eOUNDIO hea Se aes 
(h) Wedge. 
(t) Set of weights, 1 to 32 oz. 
Central Forces. 
Illustration of the Pendulum. 
Set of Geometrical Solids. 
Set of Cube-Root Solids. 
Set of Crystal Models. 


HYDROSTATICS. 
Equilibrium Tubes. 
Upward pressure of Liquids. 
Siphon. 
Cup of Tantalus. 
Model of Suction Pump. 
Model of Force Pump. 
Principle of Hydrostatic Press. 


HEAT, 


Ring and Ball Pyrometer. 
Compound Bar. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


Fire Syringe and Tinder. 
Reflector. 

Wire Gauze. 
Conductometer. 

Spirit Lamp. 

Flask with Rubber Tube. 
Ring Stand and Beaker. 


PNEUMATICS. 
Air Pump. 

Plain Receiver, 1 qt. 

Capped Receiver, 1 gal. 

Sliding Rod. 

Hand Glass. 

Rubber Bag and Cap. 

Expansion Apparatus. 

Bacchus Illustration. 

Magdeburg Hemispheres. 
Barometer Apparatus, with Extra Tube. 
Iron Basin. 

Guinea and Feather Tube. 

Wood Cylinder and Weight. 
Washers, Oil, for Pumps. 

Bell for Vacuum. 

Fountain in Vaccuum. 

Baroscope. 


ELECTRICITY. 
Electrical Machine. 
Insulated Conductor. 
Glass Friction Cylinder. 
Wax Cylinder. 
Electroscope. 
Flier. 
Stand and Bells. 
Movable Coat Jars. 
Miser’s Plate. 
Improved set of Leyden Jars. 
s 
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Insulated Stoo. 
Discharger. 

Ether Spoon. 
Faraday’s Bag. 

Pith Balls for Dancing. 
Amalgam. 


MAGNETICS. 
Bar Magnet. 
Large U Magnet and Wheel Armature. 
Voltaic Battery. 
Electro Magnet. 
Helical Ring. 
Galvanometer. 
Revolving Magnet. 
Shocker. 
Pair Plain Handles and Wires. 
Telegraph Model, with separate signal key and long wires. 
Powder Cup. 
Magnetic Needle and Stand. 
Dipping Needle. 


OPTICS. 
Prism. 
Plain, Convex, and Concave Lenses. Large. 
Stand and Clamp for Prism and Lenses. 
Pair Mirrors, arranged to be hinged. 
Eye Model and Stand. 
Newton’s Color Disc, adjusted to revolve. 


ACOUSTICS. 
Sonometer. 
Violin Bow. 
Organ Pipe, with Piston, 2 octaves. 
Glass Vase for vibrations. 
Iron Screw Press. 
Brass Plate for vibrations. 


REPORT 


OF THE 
( ! 
1 


{ 
‘ 


COMMITTEE ON MUSIC. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MUSIC. 


The report of the Committee on Music, which 
formed part of the last Annual Report, concludes with 
the expression of a hope that a Musical Festival will 
be held at the Tabernacle in the spring of 1877, and 
ventures to predict that it will be a great success, in 
such case, first, because it will be possible to bring 
together a chorus of two thousand voices, and 
an audience of over four thousand; secondly, 
because the acoustic properties of the building are 
exceptionally good; and, thirdly, because the pupils 
of the public schools have made great progress in 
singing during the three years which have elapsed 
since the last Festival. This anticipated success was 
fully realized when, in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Music, the Festival took 
place at the Tabernacle, on Saturday, June 2. The 
remarkable smoothness and evenness of tone, the 
careful observance of light and shade, the prompt 
and simultaneous attack which then gave such fine 
effect to the singing of the young choristers under 
the leadership of Mr. Julius Hichberg, were due not 
only to the generally efficient method of instruction 
pursued in our public schools, but also to the careful 
training of the singers by the special instructors in 
music since the month of March. At the request of 
the Music Committee the music of the programme then 
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began to be made a part of the regular lessons in the 
High and Grammar Schools, and thus the pupils 
selected to sing at the Festival were thoroughly well 
drilled without encroachment upon the hours assigned 
to other studies. Shortly before the first general 
rehearsal at the Tabernacle, the special instructors 
held mass rehearsals at some convenient place in their 
several districts, and the result was, that when the 
separate contingents of this musical army were 
brought together it proved to be a unit, inspired with 
one feeling and one spirit. 

The chorus, which was double the size of that at 
any previous Festival, numbered two thousand one 
hundred singers, divided equally into first and second 
sopranos and altos, who collectively represented all 
the High and Grammar Schools of the city. 

The first rehearsal, on Tuesday, May 28, was at- 
tended only by those directly engaged in the per- 
formance; the second, on Friday, June 1, by the 
masters and teachers of the public schools and the 
parents and teachers of the children, and the final 
performance, on Saturday, June 2, by the State and 
city authorities, invited guests, and persons inter- 
ested in the cause of musical culture. 

The general appearance of the building was excel- 
lent, thanks to the tasteful arrangement of plants, 
green branches, flowers, and flags, by the well-known 
florist, Mr. William Doogue. The vast choir at the 
back of the building formed an immense semicircle, 
sloping towards the orchestra, in front of which 
stood the conductor’s desk. The organ, which 
formed the apex of the singing multitude, was built 
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by Mr. George H. Ryder, set up expressly for the 
Festival, and played by Mr. J. B. Sharland, one of 
the special instructors of music. All the arrange- 
ments were under the control of the Chief Marshal, 
Mr. Larkin Dunton, Master of the Normal School, to 
whom the master of each participating school reported 
after he had conducted his portion of the choir to its 
assigned place. 

The seating of the audience was confided to Col. 
Twombly and thirty officers of the Boston School 
Regiment, who acquitted themselves of this duty 
most efficiently and courteously. 

Owing to the vast size of the Tabernacle, the 
musical effect was not as great as that produced in 
the Music Hall at former festivals by half the num- 
ber of singers. The spectacle also was less impos- 
ing than that furnished at the Music Hall, where the 
singers were brought more closely together, and 
seated as in an amphitheatre, in rows rising one 
above the other, at a much sharper angle than at the 
Tabernacle. Nevertheless, the sight was one not 
easily to be forgotten, and the body of tone, though 
less powerful and less magnetic, was singularly clear, 
compact, and pure. 

Abundant and well-deserved praise was given both 
to the children for their singing, and to their instruc- 
tors, who had labored most assiduously to bring it up 
to the highest standard of attainment. 

Among the choruses sung, many of which had 
been arranged by the Director of Music, Mr. Julius 
Hichberg, were several old favorites, which were 
received with even more than usual applause, 
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such as the solo and chorus from Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie, Mr. Eichberg’s stirring national hymn, “To 
thee, O Country,” and the Hundredth Psalm, which 
fitly closed the exercises. Of the new numbers, the 
most effective was a four-part chorus by Schubert, 
which was exceptionally well sung by the pupils of 
the High Schools. 
The following programme was performed: — 


ORDER OF EXERCISES AT THE EIGHTH MUSICAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE HIGH AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, OF THE CITY OF 
BOSTON, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE STANDING COM- 
MITTEE ON MUSIC, AT THE TABERNACLE, SATURDAY AF- 
TERNOON, JUNE 2, 1877, COMMENCING AT 4 P.M. PRECISELY. 


Juris Ercusere (Director of Musical Instruction) . ; . Conductor. 
J. B. Suarianp (Special Instructor) ¢ : ‘ : . Organist. 
Lark Dunton (Master of the Normal School) . ‘ . Chief Marshal. 


PROGRAMME. 


PART FIRST. 


1. VoLUNTARY ON THE ORGAN. 
2. Soto anp Cuorus, from ‘‘ Athalie,” ‘ ; : . Mendelssohn 
‘¢ Heaven and earth display,” etc. 
The Solo will be sung by Pupils of the High Schools. 
3. OvERTURE TO Ruy Bras : : ° ° . . Mendelssohn 


By the Orchestra. 


4, CHORAL IN UNISON . . : . . . : ‘ Bach 
‘¢ Now night comes softly stealing.” 
Sung by the full Chorus of more than two thousand voices. 
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5. CHORUS Meyerbeer 


‘‘ Thy flowery banks, O lovely river, 
Thy sparkling stream and golden strand.” 


6.. Harte.usan, from the Christmas Song ‘‘ Chant de Noel,” . Saint Saens 


‘‘ Raise now your song on high, and adore the Lord our God,” etc. 


INTERMISSION. 


PART SECOND. 


7. OVERTURE, ‘‘Jubel,” . ; ; ; : ‘ : ; . Weber 
Orchestra. 
8. Four-Part Cuorvs, “ Night,” “ : ‘ ‘ : Schubert 


‘¢ So fair art thou, 
Silence divine, enfolding us now,” ete. . 


Sung by the Pupils of the High Schools. 


S 
9. To Tuer, O Country—(by request) . : . Julius Eichberg 


‘¢To thee, O Country, great and free, 
With trusting hearts we cling,” etc. 


Words by Miss Anna P. Eichberg. 


10. Evrenine Sone “ 2 : é A ‘ , ; . Mozart 


‘¢ Mid the evening’s quiet splendor, 
Lord, to thee my thanks I render,” etc. 


11. Cxortws, from ‘‘ Massaniello,” ; * ° : : ; Auber 


‘‘ Come, come with me, and I will give thee 
All that can thy hopes entwine.” 


Arranged by J. Eichberg. 


12. Ture One HunpreptH Psa. 


1. ‘‘ From all that dwell below the skies, 
Let the Creator’s praise arise ; 
Let the Redeemer’s name be sung, 
In ev’ry land, by ev’ry tongue. 
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2. ‘‘ Eternal are thy mercies, Lord; 
Eternal truth attends thy word; 
Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore, 
Till suns shall rise and set no more.” 


The audience is requested to rise and join in singing the second verse. 


The organ, built by George H. Ryder & Co., was placed in the Tabernacle 
expressly for the Festival. 


Since the commencement of the present school 
term, in September last, nothing especially worthy of 
record has occurred in connection with musical in- 
struction. A course of lessons in High-School in- 
struction has been given at the Normal School to its 
pupils, and to teachers in the High Schools. The 
Music Committee has carefully considered the best 
course to be pursued in regard to the granting of 
certificates to well-qualified teachers, and of giving 
those who are not so an opportunity to obtain them, 
after passing their examinations. ‘The power to oblige 
all teachers who have not passed examinations to 
attend lessons at the Normal School, was given to 
the Music Committee by the School Board in May 
last ; but the committee did not deem it expedient to 
exercise this power too hastily, for the reason that, 
owing to the long course o instruction which has 
been given to the teachers in past years, and to the 
practice which they have had, many of them are 
perfectly competent to give the musical instruction 
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required in their grade of schools, and are thus 
fairly entitled to certificates without any further 
employment of their already heavily taxed time. 
When it has been ascertained who these qualified 
teachers are, attendance on lessons and the pass- 
ing of examinations will be required of those only 
who are at present unfit for their duties. This plan 
has already been followed out so far as the Pri- . 
mary-School teachers are concerned, and the Music 
Committee now propose to issue certificates to those 
of their number whom they have ascertained to be 
worthy to receive them. The same course will be 
pursued in regard to the Grammar and High School 
teachers. 


In behalf of the Committee, 


CHARLES C. PERKINS, 


Chairman. 


Ae. efits 


ANNUAL SCHOOL FESTIVAL. 
VS aee: 


The Annual School Festival, in honor of the grad- 
uates of the public schools, was held in Music Hall, 
on the afternoon of Saturday, June 30, under the di- 
rection of a committee of the School Board appointed 
for the purpose, consisting of Messrs. George A. 
Thayer, Warren P. Adams, John G. Blake, Nahum 
Chapin, William T. Adams. 

Invitations were extended, as usual, to the City 


Council, the heads of departments, the School Com- 


mittee, and the teachers of the public schools. 

The occasion was honored by the presence of His 
Bxcellency the Governor, His Honor the Mayor, sev- 
eral State officials, and other distinguished citizens. 

The hall was beautifully decorated with plants and 
flowers and evergreen, by the taste and skill of Mr. 
William Doogue, the florist. Festoons of green hung 
along the face of the balconies, and the front of the 


platform, and from each of the gas brackets through- 


out the hall was suspended a large floral ball. Long 
streamers of evergreen hung ftom the ceiling above 
the platform, and were festooned to the face of the 
balconies and the ceiling. Large bouquets depended 
from the chandeliers over the platform, which were 
also decorated with smilax. The front of the plat- 
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form was a mass of tropical plants, and a large pyra- 
mid, and semi-circular stand for the eighteen hundred 
bouquets which were prepared for the gift to the 
graduates. Of the latter, Mr. Doogue, Norton Broth- 
ers, and Calder & Wiswall furnished an equal num- 
ber. The hall presented a beautiful spectacle when 
the festival began, the balconies filled with the grad- 
uates, the tasteful and attractive dress of the young 
ladies adding to the attractiveness of the scene. The 
schools were marshalled to their places by Mr. L. M. 
Chase, master of the Dudley School. The Boston 
Cadet Orchestra furnished the music for the occasion. 
Rev. George A. Thayer, Chairman of the Festival 
Committee, presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. 
Henry W. Foote, D.D., of King’s Chapel. Mr. 
Thayer delivered the opening address. 


REMARKS OF REV. GEORGE A. THAYER. 


“Youne LApiIES AND GENTLEMEN, — This is your 
birthday party. A very worthy man of the olden 
time, being once asked where he was born, answered, 
‘In Dublin and Liverpool.’ There was a hidden 
wisdom in his answer, for he meant that in the first 
place he simply came into the world; and in the sec- 
ond, his mind was set in the direction which carried 
him to a good and useful manhood. We all have 
birthdays which in many respects are more important 
than those of our baby life. They are the turning- 
points of our destinies, when we decide what shall 
be our trade or profession, what shall be our chief 
aims and ambitions; whether we shall be men and © 
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women of thought, study, intelligence, honesty, and 
industry, or whether we shall be the opposite of 
these: drones, butterflies, moths, careless, thoughtless, 
idle, and unscrupulous. And one such turning-point 
comes to our Boston boys and girls when the day 
arrives that ends their school life, as this day does 
with so many of you. 

Now, many of you have your faces turned towards 
the great, busy world, — that world which has so many 
rich and beautiful things to offer you, and so many 
dangerous things, too. The world is all before you 
where to choose. Some of you have been here before. 
Some of you will be here again, according as you 
have taken or are to take a High-School course. ‘To 
those a day like this is not so great a day as to these 
others. To these we specially give this birthday 
party, with all the beauty and sweetness of flowers 
and music and gay dresses that we can gather, 
through them trying to express our hearty wishes 
that they shall find the new life upon which they 
are to enter as happy and fortunate as they can 
dream. To-day, whatever your home circumstances, 
you have a rich father and mother, for the wealthy 
and powerful city of Boston welcomes you all as its 
children, and makes its finest preparations for giving 
you God speed. 

“ Not long ago I was at the launching of a sloop-of- 
war in Charlestown Navy Yard. A. large and eager 
crowd was there to see her off the stocks. The 
decks were filled with men, women, and children, in 
their most tasteful clothes, and most smiling faces, 
and as the last shore was knocked away, the sturdy 
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vessel glided out into that sea which was henceforth 
to be her home, the band struck up a joyous march, 
the crowd broke out into loud and long cheers, and 
even the waves, dashing against the wharves, seemed 
to have a voice of thanksgiving and hope. We all 
wished a brave career for the sloop, and nobody had 
anything to say about the possibility that she might 
strike a rock as she was going out of the harbor and 
go to the bottom, or might one day be boarded by a 
pirate, or captured by an enemy. We only thought 
of the victories for peace and freedom she might win. 
We are all here at another launching, of crafts more 
precious than any hulks of wood or iron. We know 
they are being sent into that ocean of life which 
is full of rocks, pirates, and enemies, by which many 
souls of promise have been destroyed. But we do 
not think of such perils now. We only think of the 
errands of mercy, peace, and virtue, on which they 
are to go. We think of what rich freights of health, 
joy, and wisdom, they may be the carriers, and we 
say to each of them in those words of Longfellow’s 
‘ Launching of the Ship,’ which you have all learned 


in your school days: — 
% 


‘Sail forth into the sea of life, © 

And safe from all adversity 

Thy comings and thy goings be. 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, are all with thee.’” 


At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Thayer said 
that His Excellency the Governor was on the 
platform, but declined to speak. The presence of 
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the Governor called out such hearty and prolonged 
applause that he was compelled to rise and bow his 
acknowledgments. His Honor Mayor Prince was 
then introduced, and addressed the pupils as 
follows. 


REMARKS OF MAYOR PRINCE. 


“My young Frmnps,— There has been no duty 
which I have been asked to perform by reason of my 
official position so grateful to me as the distribution 
of the flowers on this interesting occasion. 

What a pleasant sight this is! How happy you all 
seem! It is proper that you should receive flowers, 
for no other offering can fitly represent all these 
smiling, rosy, hopeful faces,— the things that are 
sweet and lovely to those that are sweet and lovely. 
You have the right to be happy; you are in the 
morning of life, and all should be as it seems, — full 
of sunshine, expectation, and promise. Your young 
hearts as yet know nothing of the cares and disap- 
pointments which sooner or later come to all of us, 
even to the most fortunate, for such is the lot of 
humanity; but I trust that the clouds will gather for 
you late, and that it will be long before the flowers 
of your joys shall wither and fade. May your lines 
fall in pleasant places. 

“My young friends, you are the hope of the city. 
She has, with a mother’s solicitude, expended her 
wealth most lavishly to fit you for the pursuits and 
duties of life. Your teachers have given their patient 
labor and valuable time for your benefit and instruc- 
tion, for your moral and intellectual development. 
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If you would repay all this cost and devotion let your 
future lives show that these sacrifices have not been 
made in vain. The salary of a teacher is no ade- 
quate payment for the arduous services he renders, 
for the care and patience and anxiety he undergoes. 
His compensation is found in the good behavior and 
intellectual progress of the pupil. You must remem- 
ber that, although with most of you the school days 
are over, the work of mental improvement never 
ceases. Whatever your vocations may be, you should 
always find time for study, for self-culture. Time, 
with the most busy even, can always be found for 
such purposes. Hive up for yourselves stores of the 
wisdom which we are assured is better than rubies; 
gather in, ere the evening of life comes on and it is 
too late, treasures of knowledge, and you will have 
resources which will make you superior to the acci- 
dents of fortune, and enable you to find happiness 
under the most adverse circumstances. Panics and 
hard times may come, but there will be no discount on 
this kind of property, — it will always pay dividends, 
and good ones. Do you wish to achieve success in life? 
Work ever, be industrious, form habits of method, 
system, and order. Remember that whatever is worth 
doing at all is worth doing well. *Persevere in what 
you undertake. Do not allow yourselves to be discour- 
aged by failure. Nothing of value is accomplished 
without labor. If you read the lives of the men and 
women who have done great things, you will find that 
defeat has not discouraged, but only nerved them to 
new efforts, and made them the stronger. Do not 
expect to succeed by luck. You might as well try 
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and obtain a fortune by gambling. Success comes 
from hard, persevering work, and every one of you 
may achieve pretty much what he wants if he will 
resolve to have it, and take the proper steps to get it. 

Would you have happy lives, and make your 
parents and friends happy? Would you become 
good and useful citizens, and get the respect and 
esteem of the community in which you live? I will 
give you the recipe to enable you to do so. There 
is no patent on it. Keep your hearts young and in- 
nocent, as they now are. Shun every degrading 
habit. Avoid all that is low and mean. Be truthful 
and honest. Aspire to lofty things. Do not let vul- 
gar ambitions lead you astray. 

“© You, or most of you, will soon be engaged in the 
work of earning your living. You will seek to make 
your fortunes, as the phrase is; but do not let 
money-making be the object of your lives. Wealth 
is valuable, — 


‘¢ Not for to hide it in a hedge; not for a train attendant; 
But for the glorious privilege of being independent.” 


It is valuable as the means of accomplishing useful 
and noble purposes, but if the desire for it becomes 
so controlling as ‘to repress your aspirations, chill 


your sentiments, and harden the heart, it is an 
enemy. 


“The great poet who has described so eloquently the 
fallen spirits of Pandemonium, tells us that Mammon 
was the meanest of the lot: — 


As the least created spirit that fell 
From heav’n, for e’en in heav’n his looks and thoughts 


Were always downward bent, admiring more 
| 
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The riches of Heav’n’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy else enjoy’d 
In vision beatific.” 


“You have all read the beautiful story of Oliver 
Twist. It is written to show that virtue, if true to 
itself, cannot be harmed. Oliver, like the man men- 
tioned in Scripture, fell among thieves. He was 
subjected to every temptation. His oppressors used 
every intimidation and threat, but nothing could in- 
duce him to swerve from the right and do wrong. 
The result was, that in the end he triumphed over all 
his foes. 

“Imitate Oliver; dare to do right; resolve that no 
temptation shall lead you astray, and your path of 
life, whatever troubles you may meet, will be strewn 
with joys and pleasures such as are typified by these 
beautiful floral offerings.” 


The graduates marched over the platform, and a 
bouquet was placed in the hand of each by the Mayor. 

During the presentation, the orchestra gave some 
well-rendered selections, and at the close of the 
presentation of bouquets a collation was furnished to 
the scholars, in Bumstead Hall, and to the committee 
and invited guests, in Wesleyan Hall. 


FRANKLIN MEDALS, 


AND 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


iter Yeti 


FRANKLIN MEDALS. 


Nite rift Ce 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


Merle St. Croix Wright, 
Jacob Charles Morse, 
Benjamin Preston Clark, 
Alan Joseph Abbe, 
William Walker Hartwell, 
Isaac Lothrop Rogers, 
John Cummings Munro, 
Harry Ellison Seaver. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


William J. Bicknell, 
Frank H. Briggs, 


George P. Dane, 
John F. Eldridge, Jr., 
James C. Elms, Jr., 
Lowell Emerson, 
Daniel T. Hinckley, 
Fred E. Kendall, 
Thomas A. Lambert, 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
Charles E. Morey, 
Alfred W. Otis, 
Alonzo W. Pollard, 
Albert P. Smith, 
Isaac D. Spitz, 
Walter F. Wheeler, 
Edward KE. Williams. 


LAWRENCE PRIZES. 
1877. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


DeEcLAMATION. — First Prize. — Charles J. Cameron. — Second Prizes. — 
Edward L. Underwood, Harry E. Seaver.— Third Prizes. — William P. 
Sprague, William W. Hartwell. 

Exemplary Conduct and Fidelity. —Harry E. Seaver, Everett W. Hatch, 
Brainard A. Andrews, Samuel W. Mendum, Joseph I. Bennett, Daniel D. 
Lee, John R. Slattery, Clarence C. Lynch, William B. Merrill. 

Exemplary Conduct and Punctuality. Merle St. C. Wright, George A. 
Stewart, Joseph A. W. Goodspeed, William W. Fenn, Horatio N. Glover, 
Jacob C. Morse, George H. Nichols, Benjamin P. Clark, Harry B. Twombly, 
Alan J. Abbe, Hammond V. Hayes, Willard Winslow. 

Excellence in the Classical Department. — Jacob C. Morse, Berwick Man- 
ning, Fred. C. Woodbury, George A. Stewart, George R. Nutter, William H. 
Langdon, Willard Winslow, George B. DeGersdorf. 

Excellence in the Modern Department. — Merle St. C. Wright, Charles H. 
Dunton, Thomas C. Bachelder, George A. Stewart, Joseph McK. Gibbons, 
George R. Nutter, William H. Langdon, Willard Winslow, George B. 
DeGersdorff. 


PRIZES FOR SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


For a Translation into Greek. (Second Prize.) — A. J. Abbe. 

For an English Essay. (Second Prize.) —W. W. Hartwell. 

For an English Poem. (First Prize.) —C. J. Cameron. 

For a Translation from French. (First Prize.) — M. St. C. Wright. 

For a Translation from Horace. (First Prize.) — E. L. Underwood. 

For a Translation from Tacitus. (First Prize.) — A. C. Lane. 

For a Translation from Quintus Curtius. (Second Prize.) —J. A. Wil- 
liams. 

For a Translation from Principia Latina. (First Prize.) —J. R. Slattery. 

For the Best Demonstration of a Proposed Geometrical Theorem. (First 
Prize.) —G. M. Hyams. 
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For the Best Specimen of Penmanship. (Second Prize.)— H. D. Andrews. 

For the Best Specimen of Drawing. (Second Prize.) — W. H. W. Bicknell. 

For the Greatest Progress in Music. (First Prize.) — H. M. Williams. — 
(Second Prize.) —H. C. Spaulding. 

For a Translation from “ Nepos.” (First Prize.) — Reginald Foster. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


DecLaMAtion. — First Prizes. — John F. Sullivan, Arthur P. Ayling. — 
Second Prizes. — John I. Munroe, George F. Brooks, Emanuel L. Good- 
hart. — Third Prizes. —Frank H. Briggs, Charles E. Morey, Edwin D. 
Stickney. 

For Essays. — Second Prize. — George P. Dane. 

For EXceLLence IN SCHOLARSHIP AND DeportTMeEnt. — First Class. — 
(First Prizes.) —D. O. French, H. P. Furber, J. P. Cutter, F. A. Carlton, 
H. R. Chamberlain, W. F. Rumrill. — (Second Prizes.) — F. Huckins, J. F. 
Meins, C. A. Baker, C. F. Morse, T. McSweeney, A. P. Seavey. — Second 
Class. — (First Prizes.) — C. Sandmann, Jr. (for special excellence in 
French); G. L. Stone, S. M. Norton, J. H. Hutchings, T. F. Hill, W. V. 
Rowe, C. A. French, C. R. Clapp, B. O. Dana. — (Second Prizes.) —F. W. 
Gowell, F. Crosby, A. B. Beeching, A. B. Jackson, D. O’Sullivan, E. Rege- 
stein, E. D. Stickney, F. Draper, Jr., W. L. Gifford. — Third Class. — 
(Second Prizes.) — G. Braman, S. D. Prince, J. A. Barker, W. A. Bragdon, 
L. W. Constantinides, T. A. W. Shock, D. F. Boyden, J. F. Corey, T. Gy 
Cochrane, J. N. Garratt, J. A. Swan, F. A. Murphy, G. J. Ferreira, F. W. 
Doughty, F. B. Weeks, W. A. Morse, G. E. Fowle, J. Balch. 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 
eS cht. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. Annie M. Mulliken, 


Ida H. Adams, 
Jessie §. Aldrich, 
Mary L. Bibby, 
Nellie M. Bennett, 
Isabella G. Bonnar, 
Addie L. Callender, 
Lucy G. M. Card, 
Mary I. Chamberlin, 
Lena J. Crosby, 
Emma A. Cudworth, 
Alice M. Dickey, 
Florence I. Drake, 
Clara C. Dunn, 
Sabina Egan, 
Amoritta E. Esilman, 
Annie A. E. Fagen, 
Catherine J. Finneran, 
Mary L. Fitzgerald, 
Emma R. Gragg, 
Lizzie S. Gray, 
Katie S. Gunn, 
_Carrie T. Hale, 
Lydia E. Hapenny, 
Alice P. Howard, 
Ella C. Hutchins, 
Nellie F. James, 
Sara A. Jordan, 
Katie A. Learned, 
Carrie J. Littlefield, 
Lizzie D. Lunt, 
Abbie C. McAuliffe, 
Ella W. Mitchell, 
Dora Morrison, 
Minnie E. Morse, 


Hattie D. Mulliken, 
Mary Murphy, 
Cornelia P. Nason, 
Eva M. Nay, 
Henrietta Nichols, 
Angie P. Nutter, 
Sadie E. Paine, 
Bessie Palmer, 

Mary A. Palmer, 
Oria J. Perry, 
Sophronia H. Phinney, 
Mary Ella Pitcher, 
Cora F. Plummer, 
Laura S. Plummer, 
Almira E. Reid, 
Laura S. Russell, 
Mary E. Ryder, 
Helen A. Shaw, 
Carrie M. Small, 
Alice G. Stockman, 
Cornelia M. Sullivan, 
Hattie L. Todd, 
Mary Tucker, 

Minnie 8. Warren, 
Ellen Watson, 
Fredelena A. Wiggin, 
Uleyetta Williams, 
Lizzie C. Williamson, 
Mary B. Winchell, 
Fannie H. Wiswall. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


Alan J. Abbe, 
Parker N. Bailey, 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


Ezra H. Baker, 
Charles J. Cameron, 
William Choate, 
Benjamin P. Clark, 
Charles C. Everett, 
Joseph McK. Gibbons, 
William W. Hartwell, 
Fred A. Jackson, 
Fred T. Knight, 
Arthur J. Knowles, 
Allanson H. Mayers, 
Nehemiah T. Merritt, 
Walter W. Morong, 
Jacob C. Morse, 
John C. Munro, 
James Otis, 

George G. S. Perkins, 
Isaac L. Rogers, 
Harry E. Seaver, 
Frank Spaulding, 
John B. Studley, 
Tracey Sturges, 
William W. Taff, 
Frank G. Tomlinson, 
Edward L. Twombly, 
Merle St. C. Wright. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Myer Anthony, 
Arthur P. Ayling, 
James Ayres, 

Charles A. Baker, 
Edward M. Baker, 
Israel M. Barnes, Jr., 
George A. Barron, 
Joseph P. Bassett, 
William J. Bicknell, 
Frank H. Briggs, 
Oliver N. Brown, 
Henry Bugbee, 
Lemuel S. Canning, 
Frank A. Carlton, 
John H. Carroll, 
Harry R. Chamberlain, 
Dennis H. Collins, 
James L, Corr, 


Charles B. Cummings, 
John A. Curran, 
John E. Curry, 

J. Philip Cutter, 
George P. Dane, 
Edward Pelham Dodd, 
George E. Doty, 
George E. Dupee, 
Michael J. Duran, 
William P. Dykes, 
John F. Eldridge, Jr., 
James C. Elms, Jr., 
Lowell Emerson, 
Elmer E. Fields, 
Clarence E. Foss, 
George R. Foster, 
David O. French, 
Henry P. Furber, 
Elmer E. Gallagher, 
Louis Gilbert, 
William H. Glover, 
Daniel T. Hinckley, 
Frank Huckins, 
David N. C. Hyams, 
Fred E. Kendall, 
Thomas A. Lambert, 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
Thomas F. Manning, 
Joseph M. McGarrigle, 
David F. McGilvray, 
Terrance McSweeney, 
J. Frederick Meins, 
Frank I. Mills, 
Charles E. Morey, 
Charles F. Morse, 
George A. Mower, 
Augustus Nickerson, 
G. William Nowell, 
Charles M. Obst, 
David R. O’Lalor, 
Arthur O. Orne, 
Alfred W. Otis, 
George H. Page, 
Charles A. Peeling, 
Samuel Perry, 

Alonzo W. Pollard, 
Hubert Pope, 
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William F. Rumrill, 
Alexander P. Seavey, 
Edwin W. Shedd, 
Daniel J. Shine, 
William S. Simmons, 
Albert P. Smith, 
Isaac D. Spitz, 
Cornelius P. Sullivan, 
Michael N. Sullivan, 
Gottlieb Sutermeister, 
James Walker, Jr., 
Joseph F. Walle, 
Eugene M. Warren, 
Edward B. Wheeler, 
James H. Wheeler, Jr., 
Walter F. Wheeler, 
Henry S. White, 
Edward E. Williams, 
Robert W. Wilson. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


CERTIFICATES. 


SIXTH YEAR’S COURSE. 


Florence J. Bigelow, 
Margaret C. Brawley, 
Carrie H. Harlow. 


FIFTH YEAR’S COURSE. 


Ella Bradley, 
Florence Dix, 

Clara Hersey, 

Lucy Merrill, 

Annie W. Seaverns, 
~ Lucy D. Tuckerman. 


FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE. 


Martha G. Buckley, 
Harriet A. Burditt, 
Florence H. Cogswell, 
Grace F. Coolidge, 
Nellie W. Cutting, 
Mary E. Driscoll, 
Sarah B. Fisk, 

Sarah G. Fogarty, 
Ella Fuchs, 

Kate R. Hale, 


Elizabeth B. Hedge, 
Ada H. Hersey, 

M. Grace Jones, 
Hattie Mann, 

Katie M. Mason, 
Annie I. Merriss, 

A. Thérése Miller, 
Martha H. Munro, 
Marion Newell, 

Mary E. O’Connor, 
Mary EK. Pierce, 
Grace E. Shaw, 
Mary H. Shed, 
Emma F. Simmons, 2 
Sarah E. Welch, 
Lydia G. Wentworth, 
Lizzie J. Woodward, 
Lizzie E. Wilson. 


DIPLOMAS, 1876. 


Mary E. Driscoll, 
Harriet E. Mills, 
Carrie E. Sanborn, 
Mary H. Shed, 
Lizzie EK. Wilson. 


DIPLOMAS, SENIOR CLASS. 


Mary E. Abercrombie, 
Clara P. Ames, 

Edith Herbert Bailey, 
Emma Naomi Baxter, 
Maude M. Benson, 
Caroline D. Bere, 
Jennie M. Blackinton, 
Hattie J. Bowker, 

Ida J. Breckenridge, 
Florence Cahill, 
Annie E. Clarkson, 
Annie D. Clough, 
Mary B. Corr, 
Elizabeth R. Cummings, 
Ida Maynard Curtis, 
Lulu S. Dame, 
Florence S. Daniels, 
Hattie A. Darling, 
Agnes L. Dodge, 

S. Ariadne Dorman, 
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Margaret B. Erskine, 
Elizabeth M. Eustis, 
Caroline A. Farrell, 
Mary L. Farrington, 
Cordelia B. Fenno, 
Ella F. Fitzgerald, 
Lizzie J. Fitzgerald, 
Martha L. Frame, 
Vinnie F. Giberson, 
Agnes Prescott Hale, 
Stella A. Hale, 
Martha W. Hanley, 
Amy Louise Harrington, 
Julia E. Harrington, 
Nellie F. Hegarty, 
Maria D. Hill, 
Emily F. Hodsdon, 


Maude Genevieve Hopkins, 


Ida Hunneman, 

Mary C. Kellogg, 
Minnie E. Lane, 
Nellie Inez Lapham, 
Annie EK. Linnehan, 
Ella L. Macomber, 
Agnes E. Maguire, 
Emma E. Merrill, 
Susie Alice Milliken, 
Emily G. Morgan, 
Jennie M. Mower, 
Ella A. Orr, 

Nina A. Page, 

Annie Peabody, 
Nellie F. Pingree, 
Mary F. Savage, 
Clara A. Sharp, 
Caroline A. Shepard, 
Sarah Shippen, 

Cora Emma Sibley, 
Lucy J. Smith, 
Emma M. Snelling, 
Alice Eaton Stevens, 
Jennie L. Story, 
Fannie Sturtevant, 
Lalia Crumpton Tedford, 
Fanny Luella Toppan, 
Maria Estelle Webster, 
Alice Feil White, 


Carrie G. White, 

Sarah Elizabeth Wiggin, 
Edith S. Wigley, 

Mary E. Wilkinson, 
Nellie A. Willis, 

M. Carrie Willis, 

M. Grace Wilson, 
Fannie E. Winchell, 
Mattie L. Young. 


ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


John Linzee Amory, 
Augustus Bacon, 

Edward Joseph, 

Cushing Byram Faxon, 
Nathaniel Clark Fowler, 
Julius Fracker, 

William James Graham, 
Jonathan Howard Hasbrouck, 
George Hendry, 

James Pierce Hersey, 

Horace Fleming Hill, 

Jonas Ross Laws, 

Frank Warren Low, 

John Andrew Magee, 

George Richard McCarthy, 
Andrew Flagherty McDermott, 
William Benj. McWeeney, 
Franklin Knights Osgood, 
George Wm. Richardson, 
Forrest Clifton Rivinius, 
William Augustus Stephens, 
Frederic Gibbs Stetson, 
George Henry Weekes, 
Frederic Nathaniel Whitman, 
Geo. Crowningshield Kingsbury, 
Wm. Sullivan Pattee, 

Charles Herbert Salmon. 


Girls. 


Helen Louise Backup, 
Sarah Olive Batchelder, 
Sarah King Bates, 
Annie Lenthall Crocker, 
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Emma Frances Gallagher, 
Lizzie Wells Hitchcock, 
Lilian Frances Holland, 
Catherine Ann Keefe, 
Laura Maxwell Kendrick, 
Ida Victoria Lippitt, 
Henrietta Donald Macomber, 
Harriet Emma McKay, 
Alma Gardner Paine, 

Ida May Presby, 

Emma Turner Smith. 


DORCHESTER HIGH 


FOUR YEARS’ COURSE. 
Boys. 


Louis Monroe Clark, 
Matthew McEttrick, 
Theodore Parker, 
Walter Shepard Ufford. 


Girls. 


Edith Warren Everett, 

Eurilla Elizabeth Gurney, 
Margaret Agnes Reid, 

Edith Frances Scudder, 
Georgianna Meserve Twombly. 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


Boys. 


Lawrence Francis Connor, 
George Thomas Cushman, 
Charles Walter Floyd, 
Chas. Edward Vance Foster, 
Bernard Martin, 

Hermon Griffin Peirce, 
Fred. Horace Pope, 
Patrick Henry Ryan, 

Otis Atherton Shepard, 
Charles Irving Swan, 
Chester Millard Taylor, 
Herbert Ames Tucker. 


SCHOOL. 
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Girls. 


Emma Eliz. Buckpitt, 
Helen Frances Burgess, 
Charlotte Louise Child, 
Mabel Annie Durell, 
Mary Ella Lapham, 
Florence Teresa A. Leigh, 
Elizabeth Anne Love, 
Harriet Ann McCurdy, 
Florence Amelia Perry, 
Ella Grace Sumner, 
Alice Williams Wheeler. 


CHARLESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 
FOUR YEARS’ COURSE. 


Boys. 


William L. Barber, 
Justin Henry Brown, 
George W. Hammond, 
Melvin P. Hapgood, 
Benjamin F. Hodgkinson, 
Edward A. Murray, 
David P. O’Connor, 
Isaac H. Porter, 

Charles A. Simpson, 
Richard §. Smith. 


Girls. 


Charlotte T. Bailey, 
Florence Cushman, 
Mattie A. Davies, 

M. Josephine Furbush, 
Ernestine 8. Haggett, 
Evelina L. Harding, 
Annie B. Hunter, 
Clara F. Hatch, 
Mary B. Lynde, 
Agnes McGowan, 
Hattie Osgood, 

Susie M. S. Perkins, 
Katie M. Porter, 
Mary J. Riordan, 
Mary W. Smith, 


DIPLOMAS 


Clara A. Stetson, 
Viola W. Tapley, 
Carrie E. Waterman, 
Edith L. Wellington, 
Azuba B. Wiley, 
‘Lucy A. Wilson, 
Mary L. Wright. 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


£ 


Boys. 


Graves W. Bunnell, 
Charles E. Chapman, 
Philip J. Cronin, 
William P. Dolan, 
John Duff, 
Marcellus S. Field, 
Edwin F. Johnson, 
James Lund, 

Edwin B. Manning, 
Dennis F. Murphy, 
Webster Norris, 
William J. Smith, 
Edward §S. Strand, 
John J. Sullivan, 
Arthur W. Summers, 
Henry C. Todd. 


Girl: 
Carrie Isabelle Colbath. 


WEST ROXBURY HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


Boy. 
Harry A. Foss. 


Girls. 
Emma Louise Bragdon, 
Katie M. Crabtre, 
Minnie E. Dickson, 
Grace M. Gilman, 
Clara F. Howland, 
Katie Miihe, 
Susannah Newsome, 
Anna Blake Partridge, 


OF GRADUATION. 


Hannah Joy Pearce, 
Ella F. Phelan, 
Lucy Maria Randall, 
Nellie Frances Riley, 
Mary E. Rogers, 
Laura A.’Smalley, 
Miriam M. Smith, 
Lydia A. Toulmin, 
Mary Emma Wood. 


BRIGHTON HIGH 
Boys. 
Henry W. Bird, 
Harrison E. Porter, 
George A. Pratt, 
George W. Tisdale. 


Girl. 
Mattie Knowles Borden. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
John Joseph Cadigan, 
Daniel Joseph Campbell, 
Michael James Campbell, 
John Joseph Farrell, 
Albert Franklin Irvin Frye, 
Hobart Winkley Geyer, 
James Joseph Gillen, 
William Andrew Hanche, 
William Hayes, 
William Higginson, 
John William Keating, 
Henry Kevill Lambert, 
Michael Anselmo Martin, 
George Burton Seaman, 
Edward Shields, 
Joseph Sidwell, 
John Andrew Sullivan. 


Girls. 
Angie Isabelle Blaney, 
Alice Henrietta Fuller, 
Mary Ellen Moore, 
Florence Edith Preble, 
Melinda Lewis Stubbs, 
Henrietta Wagner. 
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ALLSTON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
James Bristow, 
Henry E. Brown, 
Charles H. Colgan, 
Otis Dewire, 
Edward W. Harris, 
Patrick Meginn, 
Irving Norton, 
William R. Rollins, 
James Shapleigh, 
Edgar H. Trout, 
Charles O. Young. 


Girls. 
Clara Anderson, 
Clara A. Bird, 
Annie B. Cameron, 
Winnie Cunningham, 
Lizzie EK. Farrington, 
Minnie L. Giddings, 
Stella E. Judson, 
Jessie W. Kelley, 
Laura A. McIlvaine, 
Carrie A. Pond, 
Nettie A. Prescott, 
Gertrude A. Rice, 
Annie L. Smith, 
Minnie J. Swett, 
Addie E. Vose. 


ANDREW SCHOOL. 


John W. Bowers, 
Horace S. Bullock, 
Thomas Gore, 
Joseph R. Grose, 
Frank H. Horton, 
George C. Keenan. 


BENNETT SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
George Atwood Brock, 
Harry Kirk Chase, 
Charles Henry Coyle, 
William H. Croughan, 


William Porter Golden, 
Frank Forest Harding, 
Elmer Egbert Monroe, 
Charles Capen Trowbridge. 


Girls. 
Anna Nutter Brock, 
Lillian Hooper, 
Sarah Jane McMurtry, 
Carrie Ellsworth Phillips, 
Hattie Frances Smith. | 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Fred H. Barnes, 
Henry P. Barry, 
Louis E, Berges, 
Harry L. Bird, 
George W. Brown, 
John H. Buckley, 
Thomas J. Burns, 
Joseph F. Coughlan, 
John H. Crowley, 
Harry E. Dolbeare, 
Hugh V. Driscoll, 
Fred L. Emerson, | 
Joseph J. Gallivan, 
Fred A. Howard, 
Archibald Johnston, 
Frank W. Jones, 
Benjamin F. Lake, 
Reuben E. Mayo, 
Charles L. McCulloch, 
James J. McGinley, 
Matthew H. McGrath, 
Dennis P. Murphy, 
Robert A. Murray, 
Edward Noonan, 
Michael J. O’Neil, 
Frank W. Parsons, 
Frank F. Plummer, 
Joseph F. Ripp, 
Charles H. Rockwood, 
George H. Smith, 
Fred H. Spaulding, 
Patrick Sullivan, 
Edmund C. Tarbell. 
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BOWDITCH SCHOOL. 


Annie A. Flanagan, 
Ellen E. Foley, 
Mary J. Malone, 
Mary E. McCarthy, 
Mary E. Murphy, 
Mary E. Murphy, 
Ellen F. O’Connor, 
Catharine F. O’Neil, 
Ellen E. O’Neil, 
Susan J. Patterson, 
Julia E. Sullivan, 
Lilian M. Sullivan, 
Alice G. Tiernay, 
Mary F. Waggett, 

_ Mary C. Wall. 


BOWDOIN SCHOOL. 


Lizzie N. Allen, 
Alice E. Allston, 
Lillie G. Belding, 
Amelia E. Birmingham, 
Mabel M. Boardman, 
Dora A. Bohnstedt, 
Lizzie G. Boyd, 
Alice M. Bragdon, 
Lillie A. Braman, 
Clara N. Brooks, 
Mary Brooks, 
Lottie A. Campbell, 
Katie Carr, 

Bertha Cobe, 

Ada G. Cross, 

M. Ella Crowell, 
Mary Daggett, 
Lizzie M. Dean, 
Lulu Gillingham, 
Minnie W. Glines, 
Fannie C. Goodwin, 
Mary E. Gould, 
Annie M. Green, 
Effie M. Greenleaf, 
Josie E. Gunnison, 
Mary E. Hallahan, 
Lizzie G. Harvey, 
Hattie G. Hildreth, 


Annie L. Howard, 
Annie §. Knowlton, 
Mary E. Lusk, 
Annie T. Monahan, 
Marian Newcomb, 
Lucie E. Pierce, 
Elsie R. Reed, 
Linnie Skimmings, 
Addie G. Smith, 
Agatha P. Smith, 
Clara Smith, 

Nellie Smith, 
Grace H. Watson. 


BRIMMER SCHOOL. 


. Brown, 

. W. Burditt, 
. W. Butler, 

. Carroll, 


L 

A. 

Hi; 

S. Knight, 

H. H. Knight, 
. E. Laighton, 
F. Linnehan, 

. W. Meierhardt, 
. W. Nicholls, 
A 
L 
A. 
H 


Prescott, 


Ree Chee Pe eae eree ss ee 


. J. Quinn, 

R. Simmons, 

W. Simmons, 

W. C. Stahl, 

J. S. Strecker, 

F. L. Sutermeister, Jr., 
Wm. E. Sylvester, 
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F. E. Thompson, 
N. H. Thompson. 
F. T. Vose, 

G. H. Waterhouse. 


BUNKER HILL. 

Boys. 
Frank T. Allen, 
Charles J. Corwin, 
Matthew A. Divver, 
William L. Dodge, 
Francis Meredith, 
Fred S. Nelson, 
William H. O’Brien, 
Fred A. Parshley, 
French O. J. Tarbox, 
John W. Vivian, 
George P. Webb, 
Gilbert Y. Woodman. 


Girls. 
Ida F. Addison, 
Alice S. Baker, 
Carrie L. Caldwell, 
Sarah H. DeMeritt, 
Nettie A. Farrar, 
Carrie R. Hall, 
Hattie M. Hall, 
Lizzie D. Hazeltine, 
Carrie C. Loring, 
Martha A. McConaghy, 
Mary E. McCarty, 
Carrie W. Porter, . 
Hannah E. Riordan, 
Helen A. Towne, 
Georgie A. Webber. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


Sam. J. Bryant, 
Wm. H. Goldsmith, 
Fred. H. Grant, 
Charles Hayden, 
George E. Hogan, 
Russell S. Hyde, 
Frank O. Sharp, 
James B. Shea, 
Fred A. Stephenson. 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Edward Carstensen, 
Fred A. Crawford, 
George F. Edgett, 
Irvin Hilton, 
William E. Jameson, 
Elmer W. Lewis, 
William E. Magurin, 
Andrew J. O’Neil, 
George B. Pearson, 
David W. Simpson, 
Frank §S. Smith, 
Edwin Sparks, 
Elmer M. Sturtevant, 
Albert C. Tilden, 
Frederick H. Walker. 


Girls. 


Susan M. Burns, 
Lillian Butler, 
Mary E. Caswell, 
Jennie F. Elliott, 
Hattie E. Erskine, 
Maggie S. Fraser, 
Mary E. Fuller, 
Nellie J. Gallagher, 
Nellie G. Goodwin, 
Annie Groat, 
Flora M. Ham, 
Jennie V. Hilton, 
Mary F. Irving, 
Arletta A. Linnell, 
Jennie A. Munroe, 
Edith W. Noble, 
Hellen Prince, 
Lena E. Synett, 


Belle H. Wilson, 


Fannie B. Wilson. 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Boys. 
William H. Blakemore, 
Harry W. Davis, 


SCHOOL. 


DIPLOMAS 


Patrick J. Kelley, 
Louis A. Warren, 
Samuel C. Wiswall. 


Girls. 
Letitia B. Evans, 
Mary J. Tabraham, 
Henrietta F. Wallis. 


COMINS SCHOOL. 
Boys. 

Thomas Joseph Finneran, 
William Francis Finneran, 
' Frank Hendry, 
Winfield Scott Hodsdon, 
William Joseph Kelley, 
Charles William Kuntzmann, 
Patrick Francis Manning, 
Joseph Francis McGowan, 
Carl Edwards Steere, 
George Healy Steere, 
Nahum Ward, 
John Dorr Wheeler, 
John Bartholomew Whelton. 


Girls. 
Lizzie Frances Burnes, 
Hattie Briggs Clark, 
Lizzie Josephine Cannon, 
Jane Frances Gilligan, 
Katie Agnes McCarty, 
Emma Agnes McGowan, 
Mary Ellen McGrady, 
Emily Elizabeth Michaels, 
Lizzie Jane Monahan, 
Adelaide Beatrice Pearce, 
Emily Frances Shurtleff, 
Minnie Kimball Smith, 
Helen Nichols Thomas. 


DEARBORN SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Frank H. Chamberlain, 
John Costello, 
Frederic D. Fuller, 
William J. Hasson, 
John Jennings, 
Albert E. Josselyn, 


OF GRADUATION. 


James P. Kelley, 
Peter J. Mulvee, 
Michael T. O’Neil, 
Henry 8. Ormsby, 
John H. Plunkett, 
Scott Reiley, 

John J. Ryan, 
Frederic A. Sandeen, 
Alfred W. Small, 
William D. Shattuck, 
Irving H. Wilde. 


Girls. 
Mattie W. Adams, 
Carrie L. Blake, 
Gertrude E. Brown, 
Lura I. Cady, 
Alice M. Carpenter, 
Rose R. Carter, 
Ella R. Clark, 
Emma M. Cole, 
Mary A. Crosby, 
Ida E. Fuller, 
Emma S. Howe, 
Frances H. Hunneman, 
Maggie A. F. Landers, 
Eva M. Maffitt, 
Fannie E. Morrill, 
Anna L. Osgood, 
Addie M. Ryerson, 
Mabel L. Tonkin, 
Cora E. Trask. 


DUDLEY SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
Frank E. Blaisdell, 
Charles A. Brazer, 
Bertram F. Clark, 
Charles W. Cousens, 
William E. Downes, 
Shelton B. Etheridge, 
Julius R. Fowle, 
George F. French, 
Thomas A. Maloney, 
Herbert Powers, 
George A. Richards, 
George A. Whipple. 
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DUDLEY SCHOOL. 
Girls. 

Katherine H. Andrews, 
Frances E. Batchelder, 
Alice A. Carter, 
Ellen S. Cordingley, 
Carrie L. Floyd, 
Harriet A. Fowle, 
Ellen Garvey, 
Effie L. Hale, 
Carrie T. Keith, 
Charlotte Kendrick, 
Emma M. King, 
Mary E. McMann, 
Alice K. Murphy, 
Emma L. Murray, 
Lucia R. Peabody, 
Louise F. Rogers, 
Delphina Weston. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL. 


Evon F. Adams, 
William L. Allen, 
Joseph Aronson, 
Benjamin W. Baker, 
Theophilus B. Baker, 
Harry M. Beal, 
Harvey D. Bodwell, 
James F. Brown, 
Edward Bryant, 
Henry F. Bryant, 
Thomas J. Cahill, 
Sidney §. Colburn, 

- Edward A. Cunningham, 
_ Roger 8. Dix, 

Harry G. Duclos, 
Thomas P. Duffley, 
William H. Emond, 
James G. Farrell, 
Nehemiah B. Ford, 
Samuel N. Gould, 
Patrick F. Grady, 
Theodore G. Hapgood, 
James L. Hartshorn, 
Charles H. Harwood, 
George A. Hibbard, 


Charles S. Hull, 
Timothy J. Kelleher, 
Thomas H. Mack, 
William A. Merrill, 
Frank Morse, 

Louis R. Morse, 
Frank M. Morton, 
George N. Norton, 
Michael J. O’Brien, 
Frank K. Priest, 
Herbert A. Richardson, 
Elmer F. Smith, 
Elmer W. Smith, 
Sidney R. Smith, 
Frank A. Stubbs, 
Albion B. Turner, 
Julien W. Vose, 
Ebenezer M. Watson, 
Charles F. Wentworth, 
Edward 8. Wheeler, 
William A. Whitney. 


ELIOT SCHOOL. 


Augustin Airola, 
James H. Cahill, 
David A. Collins, 
James M. Corner, 
Charles F. Doherty, 
Frederic N. Douglas, 
Jeremiah J. Driscoll, 
Charles S. Fishel, 
John F. Fitzgerald, 
Thomas A. Francis, 
Patrick F. Harrington, 
Frank A. Haslam, 
Charles Hollender, 
Stephen E. Jeffers, 
John J. H. Keenan, 
Thomas M. Lewis, 
Henry R. Lynch, 
John KE. Lynch, 
George W. P. Magee, 
John F. Mullen, 
Frederic J. E. O’Brien, 
Norton W. Phillips, 
Joseph V. Poulain, 


DIPLOMAS 


John P. Quigley, 
John J. Robinson, 
James F. Scollins, 
Wm. J. Seaver, 
James H. Sheridan, 
Ambrose A. Smith, 
Patrick F. Smith, 
David W. Sullivan, 
Thomas Tibbits, 
Frank Turner, 
George F. Weir, 
Joseph R. Welch. 


EMERSON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
William C. Brooks, 
William H. Dawes, 
Michael J. Gallagher, 
Arthur T. Harlow, 
Robert F. Jordan, 
Seth C. Peterson, 
M. Wallace Richardson, 
Thomas Sheean, 
William F. Shine, 
Francis Tuells. 


Girls. 
Clara A. Brown, 
Mary B. Dicker, 
Alice M. Dickson, 
Elizabeth J. L. Downing, 
Isabelle A. Downs, 
Mary A. Farren, 
Ellen M. Finn, 
Elizabeth A. Kilcullen, 
Persis S. Maglathlin, 
Addie M. Rich, 
Amanda E. Stark, 
Mary L. Sweeney, 
Florence E. Turner. 


EVERETT SCHOOL. 


Florence Woodward Adams, 
Lulu Cummings Bancroft, 
Nellie Ellsworth Barney, 
Carrie Eliza Borden, 

Clara Elsbree Borden, 

Lilian Frederica Briggs, 
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Susie Fulton Brown, 
Florence Adelaide Crocker, 
Hattie Ernestine Dale, 
Mary Almira Demond, 
Julia Maria Dolan, 

Louise Holmes Hall, 

Mabel Eliza Harding, 
Hattie Church Jacobs, 
Catherine Kelley, 

Minnie Agnes Kinney, 

Ada Eliza Leland, 

Mary Anna Leland, 

Mary Frances McAleer, 
Annie Louise Eugenie Myer, 
Lavinia Cora Morse, 

Anna Maria Nerney, 
Minnie Zoe Oliver, 

Helen Stimson Perry, 
Carrie Appleton Poole, 
Carrie Maude Pratt, 

Julia Marion Pratt, 

Lillie Mary Reeves, 

Mary Crapo Ross, 

Lizzie Maria Sanborn, 
Anna Folsom Sawyer, 
Ethel Evelyn Seavey, 
Mary Aloysius Shanley, 
Florence Stanwood, 

Bertha Strauss, 

Josephine Frances Sullivan, 
Jennie Windship Thayer, 
Mary Louise Thayer, 
Lizzie Margaret Thompson, 
Isabel Baxter Trainer, 
Marietta Louisa Valentine, 
Frances Howe Vose, 

Ella Cora Whall. 


EVERETT SCHOOL, DORCHES- 
TER. 


Boys. 
Frank M. Greene, 
Clifford L. Russell, 
William H. Weeks. 

Girls. 
Maggie A. Brown, 
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Edith M. Damon; 
Hattie G. Holmes, 
Eleanor H. Kirk, 
Eliza Sheridan, 
Carrie A. Small, 
Mary E. Trainer. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


Carrie E. Andrews, 
Eva Andrews, 

Mary W. Aubin, 
Jennie O. Bemis, 
Dora E. Bennett, 
Frances L. Campbell, 
Mary J. Carroll, 

Ada E. Dearborn, 
Fannie Fisher, 
Lucinda Follis, 

Mattie P. French, 
Emma B. Frost, 
Isabel S. Goddard, 
Lizzie B. Gould, 
Mary E. Guardenier, 
Hortense A. Hart, 
Jennie P. Hewes, 
Elsa L. Hobart, 
Henrietta H. Hunkins, 
Maud Johnson, 
Fannie W. Kingsbury, 
Annie T. Linihan, 
Gertrude L. Manson, 
Annie Masse, 

Esther Myers, 

Miriam C. O’Leary, 
Flavilla H. E. Perkins, 
Minnie Prescott, 
Nellie T. Quinn, 
Minetta A. C. Rhoades, 
Eva M. Ryder, 

Etta E. Sanborn, 
Cora Stern, 

Mary Tourtellot, 
Grace Thayer, 

Ednah B. Tilton, 
Lillie White. 


FROTHINGHAM SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
William H. Burke, 
John T. Callahan, 
Isaac W. Crosby, 
James W. Crosby, 
John F. Holland, 
John V. Noonan, 
Richard Norton, 
Robert Norton, 
Richard A. Power, 
Dennis C. Wholley, 
Howard G. Woodard. 


Girls. 


Mary E. Blanchard, 
Katie A. Brennan, 
Hattie E. Dennett, 

D. Louisa Eldridge, 
Annie EK. Ferguson, 
Maria A. Johnson, 
Maggie E. Tague, 
Bridget A. Townsend, 
Annie A. Walsh, 
Mary A. Warren. 


GASTON SCHOOL. 


Viola A. Archer, 
Addie Bailey, 
Lizzie E. Bates, 
Isabel Blenkinsop, 
Annie C. Buckley, 
Maggie M. Burns, 
Ella M. Christie, 
Florence Coffin, 
Nellie E. Flanders, 
Emma J. Fraser, 
Mary Gallagher, 
Grace E. Gilberth, 
Annie A. Haley,* 
Annie A. Hallman, 
Flora M. Holbrook, 
Clara A. Hutchings, 
Lulu C. Lavery, 
Katie A. Noonan, 
Katie O’Brien, 


oy 


ord 
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Minnie O’Brien, 


' Louise A. Pieper, 


Ida F. Powell, 

S. Addie Raymond, 
S. Louisa Riley, 
Laura S. Setchell, 
Emma M. Sibley, 
Anna E. Somes, 
Carrie E. Spaulding, 
Florence N. Spofford, 
Katie G. Sullivan, 
Christina Tancred, 
Ada F. Tirrell, 
Georgie E. Tufts, 
Carrie I. Willard, 
Carrie W. Willis. 


GIBSON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Abner H. Bowman, 
Edward W. Haines, 
Daniel C. Lown. 


Girls. 


Mary A. Geller, 
Ellen E. Hennessey, 
Martha H. Minchin. 


HANCOCK SCHOOL. 


Olive A. Barns, 
Catherine F. L. Brady, 
Catherine A. Cahill, 
Jennie M. Coburn, 
Adora L. Collison, 
Helen M. Dill, 

Mary E. Fraser, 
Louisa J. Gibson, 
Cordelia E. Howard, 
Ella A. Hurd, 
Rebecca F. Keyes, 
Sophia E. Krey, 
Adeline J. Leary, 
Albertina A. Martin, 
Jennie A. Mayer, 
Nellie V. McGonagle, 
Martha J. McIntire, 


Alice McMahon, 
Rebecca Milliken, 
Ada L. Pratt, 

Mary A. Thompson, 
Frances S. Vinal. 


HARRIS SCHOOL. 

Boys. 
Michael J. Coleman, 
Maurice F. Friar, 
John W. Gough, 
Philip Greely, 
Charles Patterson, 
John C. King, 
Harry L. Southwick, 
James Walsh, 
George C. Whorf. 


Girls. 


Annie M. Dwyer, 
Annie L. Hill, 

Emma M. King, 
Caroline S. Mansfield, 
Eloise A. Mansfield, 
Isabella T. Reid, 
Emma F. Robinson, 
Mary E. Ryan, 
Cornelia A. Snow, 
Almira §. Wilson. 


HARVARD SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Walter Channing Chandler, 
John James Fitzgerald, 
Henry Chase Harding, 
William Douglas Hopkins, 
Herbert Leadbetter, 
James Andrew Mernin, 
Mial Martin Palmer, 
William Hartness Stowe, 
Walter Prichard Whiting. 


Girls. 


Elizabeth Bradford, 
Henrietta Amy Bryant, 
Ella Elizabeth Butchers, 
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Theresa Nina Coll, 

Georgia Augusta Morrill, 
Mary Amanda Rand, 

Cora Frances Sawin, 

Helena Josephine Singleton. » 


HILLSIDE SCHOOL. 


Frances Theresa Barnett, 
Carrie Alice Bennett, 

Jessie Lena Brown, 

Hannah Howard Burr, 
Matilda Agnes Cowan, 

. Katie Augusta Curley, 

May Helen Currier, 

Kate Augusta Howe, ° 

Addie Maria Howland, 
Maria Louise Leonard, 
Hannah Louise Margot, 
Elizabeth Frances Newsome, 
Kate Elizabeth Agnes O’Brien, 
Annie Foster Sears, 

Rose Belle Torrey, 

Carrie Jane Young. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 


John A. Bruen, 
Christopher J. Carven, 
Michael A. Connolly, 
William M. Cosgrove, 
Dennis J. Cronan, 
Francis A. Daley, 
Charles B. Dever, 
Stephen C. Devlin, 
James T. Donovan, 
John J. Driscoll, 
Thomas P. Duffin, 
John F. Dugan, 
Andrew J. Duran, 
William F. Fitzgerald, 
William J. Fitzgerald, 
Robert W. Godfrey, 
William M. Grant, 
Thomas F. Haney, 
Maurice A. Isaacs, 
Bernard C. Kelley, 
Maurice J. Lane, 
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William F. Lyons, 
James J. MeCloud, 
Patrick J. McKenzie, 
Patrick J. McLaughlin, 
William P. McNary, 
Timothy J. Murphy, 
Patrick H. Noonan, 
Patrick J. O’Brien, 
Lawrence W. Pillsbury, 
Bartholomew A. Reagan, 
Henry J. Schuh, 
Thomas F. Stanley, 
Dennis J. Sullivan, 
John B. Sullivan, 
Solomon Weiscopf. 


LEWIS SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


John Francis Bellotti, 
Francis Christian Danforth, 
Charles Mayhew Faunce, 
Edward Leland Gifford, 
Harry Hayward Griggs, 
Ephraim Harrington, 
Marcus Richmond Holmes, 
Edward Irving Locke, 
Elmer Ellsworth Newell, 
Edward Bertram Newton, 
William Whipple Pierce, 
Herbert Winfield Pipe, 
William Nichols Schmidt, 
Benj. Augustus Bulson Stiles, 


- George Valancourt Stone, 


Harry Stephen Van Wart, 
William Wallace Walker. 


Girls. 


Frances Charlotte Bath, 

Corinne Maude Clapp, 

Edith Caroline Drake, 

Florence Maria Ellison, 

Lizzie Frances Fort, 

Maria Ann Glinnon, 

Florence Weston Griggs, 

Jennie Frances Brigham Hankinson, 


a 
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Charlotte Viola Haynes, 
Caroline Elizabeth Hodges, 
Alice Morrison, 

Annie Balch Nason, 
Maria Thaxter Newell, 
Helen Maria Shed, 

Abby Waldron Sullivan, 
Louisa Thacher, 

Hattie Florence Trufant, 
Annie Wilson Whiton, 
Florence Malvina Wilkins. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Charles E. Aveling, 
Scott C. Carbee, 
George A. Closson, 
Michael J. Collins, 
George C. Connelley, 
William M. Corey, 
George A. Crawford, 
Martin F. Curran, 
Abraham L. Doolittle, 
James B. Fairweather, 
Emil F. Frinsdorff, 
Edward F. Gould, 
Joseph L. Harrington, 
Arthur P. Holt, 
Joseph J. Howe, 
William H. Howe, 
Thomas Lawson, 
Arthur J. Littlehale, 
Joseph W. Lord, 
Thomas F. Mackey, 
Thomas A. Manley, 
John J. Murphy, 
Timothy F. Noonan, 
Bernard F. Roche, 
Charles J. Slavin, 
William H. Small, 
Eben R. Smith, 
Frank W. Sprague, 
John A. Sullivan, 

J. Barry Sullivan, 
Henry S. Tufts, 

W. Edgar Varnum. 


LOWELL SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
William J. Cable, 
James A. Crosby, 
John F. Cusick, 
John T. Howe, 
Alfred W. Jelinck, 
Samuel C. Jones, 
Joseph F. Killion, 
James F. Murphy, 
Matthew EK. Nawn, 
Edward O’Connell, 
William F. Whalan. 


Girls, 


Lydia D. Clapp, 
Effie G. Clark, 
Susan C. Conlan, 
Eliza T. Draper, 
Mary L. Earl, 

Lena L. Hammerlee, 
Mary E. Keough, 
Mary E. Roome, 
Nellie F. Woodward. 


LYMAN SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


George A. Ballou, 
Oliver J. Brennan, 
William H. Bryant, 
Winfield H. E. Grant, 
William H. Hobbs, 
Frank J. Lane, 
Edwin W. Long, 
William R. Morris, 
Arthur D. Rogers. 


Girls. 


Katie E. Eaton, 
Charlotte A. Hopper, 
Minnie D. Long, 
Fanny M. Morris, 
Carrie M. Niles, 

Mary Noll, 

Bathsheba D. Radcliffe, 
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Boys. 
Thomas F. Brannon, 
John F. Hennegan, 
Percy Hodges, 
John J. Tuohey. 


Girls. 


Flora E. Bailey, 
Catherine F. Connell, 
Mary C. Collyer, 
Helen W. Emery, 
Clara Fletcher, 

Alice J. Harte, 

E. Louise Harvey, 
Johanna A. Holleran, 
Johanna EK. Holleran, 
Susan M. Hunt, 
Mary E. McCarty, 
Williebelle A. Merrill, 
Mary A. Roach, 
Marion U. Shepard. 


MINOT SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
John A. Riley. 


Girls. 


Marie E. Bradford, 
Serena F. Coville, 
Lizzie B. Harding, 
Fannie M. Harris, 
Cora L. Hunt, 
Ellen W. Porter. 


MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Charles W. Clark, 
Uranus H. Crosby, 
Richard F. Smith. 


Girls. 


Effie J. Mackintosh, 
Jennie M. Morrill, 
Lizzie T. Noon. 


SCHOOL REPORT. 


NORCROSS SCHOOL. 


Alice Estella Barry, 
Susan Agnes Barry, 
Catherine Frances Carmody, 
Edith Strickland Carter, 
Mary Ellen Coffee, 

Ellen Frances Colbert, 
Mary Ellen Connell, 
Julia Elizabeth Dacy, 
Mary Ellen Donohue, 
Catharine Agnes Dowling, 
Mary Josephine Gargan, 
Adelaide Hogg, 

Leonore Holt, 

Isabelle Gertrude Lally, 
Annie Gertrude Lappen, 
Bridget Frances Logue, 
Emma Augusta Long, 
Mary Elizabeth Mahoney, 
Mary Genevieve McCabe, 
Annie Frances McCarty, 
Julia Frances McCarty, 
Annie Louise McKenna, 
Clara Bell McKenzie, 
Catherine Elizabeth McNamara, 
Elizabeth Merrigan, 
Mary Josephine Murphy, 
Minnie Herman Pierce, 
Clara Louise Rowell, 
Idalene Laura Sampson, 
Isabelle Grace Simpson, 
Maria Frances Spillane, 
Jessie Traill. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL. 


Harrison H. Atwood, 
Frank O. Baxter, 
Francis A. Carr, 
John H. Casey, 
John W. Cogan, 
Thomas F. Conlan, 
Gardiner Frye, 
James E. Gray, 
Herman Hirsch, 
Griffin Jackson, 
Salvatore LaBua, 
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George W. Ladd, 
Augustus Latz, 
Robert A. McKirdy, 
Charles T. Merriam, 
George A. Merrill, 
George H. Pigott, 
Frederick G. Read, 
George M. Rich, 
Ralph L. Roberts, 
Elmer E. Slocumb, 
Ervin B. Whitney, 
John D. Williams, 
George A. Winchester. 


PRESCOTT SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
William Lawrence Clark, 
Charles Edward Cullis, 
James Charlés Duff, 
William Elisha Huston, 
William Stephen Waters. 


Girls. 


Isabella Margaret Delaney, 
Annie Elizabeth Fisher, 
Henrietta Lowell Griffith, 
Louise Marion Hanscom, 
Hattie Devens Turner, 
Laura Howard West. 


QUINCY SCHOOL. 


James Francis Anderson, 
Thomas Francis Barry, 
John Joseph Bresnahan, 
James Gregory Carey, 
Thomas Francis Coughlan, 
John Crowley, 

John Benedict Dowd, 
John Thomas Gilmartin, 
John Rich Grindley, 
John Patrick Healy, 
Michael Joseph Hogan, 
Wm. Thomas Johnson, 
John Joseph Kelleher, 
Walter Furlong Lowell, 
Michael Joseph Mahoney, 


Patrick Joseph McCarty, 
Charles Francis Murphy, 
Wm. Michael O’Connell, 
John Joseph Quinn, 
Timothy Francis Quinn, 
Daniel James Riley, 
James Joseph Riley, 
Francis Joseph Ryan, 
George Edwin Whitney. 


RICE SCHOOL. 


Norman I. Adams, 
Alfred T. Baker, 
George P. Baldwin, 
Henry Barber Jr., 
George W. Benedict, 
Charles C. Blodgett, 
Harry R. Bradstreet, 
James W. Carruth, 
George W. Clough, 
Frank S. Crane, 
Frederic Dowd, 
George H. Fisk, 
Richard B. Harris, 
Fred W. Hiatt, 
Noble H. Hill, Jr., 
John F. Holland, 
John J. Horgan, 
Elmer R. Jones, 
Frank B. Mansfield, 
Harry H. Mansfield, 
James F. McAloon, 
John F. Murray, 
Charles H. Nichols, 
Henry O. Nute, 
Thomas M. O’Brien, 
Frank C. Park, 
Harry W. Phipps, } 
Charles T. Ramseyer, 
Israel A. Ratshesky, 
Arthur N. Ryder, 

J. Herbert Shaw, 
Eben B. Thaxter Jr., 
Wm. Herbert Warren, 
Herbert C. Wells, 
John F. Whelan, 
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Bernard M. Wolfe, 
Harry W. F. Young. 


SHERWIN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Edward M. Corbett, 
‘P. John Downing, 
Thomas J. Halligan, 
James J. Kane, 
James B. Kinahan, 
James F. Murray, 
William J. Nawn, 
Frank H. Parmelee, 
Frank R. Rogers, 
Louis J. B. Voisin, 
John E. Welch, 
William J. Wilson. 


Girls. 


Evelyn T. Aldrich, 
Belle G. Armstrong, 
Mary E. Bragg, 
Mary E. Crockett, 
Delia E. Cunningham, 
Carrie L. Gerald, 
Harriet Grant, 

Mary E. Grundy, 

Ida I. Hardy, 

Mary W. Harrington, 
Emma Hearn, 

Nellie F. McKay, 
Jessie W. Merrill, 
Mary L. Murphy, 
Etta J. Tracy, 

Ella L. Vanier. 


SHURTLEFF SCHOOL. 
Barbara E. E. Ashcroft, 


Lilian G. Bates, 
Fannie G. Beane, 
Edith G. C. Bond, 
Mary C. Bradford, 
Jenetta M. Bullock, 
Ella Carpenter, 
Martha J. Cochrane, 
Jennie A. Cooper, 
Alice G. Dailey, 
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Winifred C. Folan, 
Della H. Graves, 
Effie S. Gray, 
Fannie Hall, 

Lottie A. Hastings, 
Rosa M. Herrick, 
Lillie A. Johnson, 
Nellie M. Keene, 
Bessie S. Kemp, 
Nellie T. Lincoln, 
Mary E. Lonergan, 
Sarah D. McKissick, 
Mary J. Mohan, 
Mary E. A. Murray, 
M. Etta Neal, 
Evelyn L. Nolen, 
Annie F. Noonan, 
Charlotte A. Powell, 
Julia E. Prendergast, 4 
Bertha L. Putnam, 
Marietta Shea, 
Agnes F. Sprague, 
Emma C. Stuart, 
Maggie G. Timmins, 
May E. Tomlinson, 
Sophie C. Wagner, 
Eva M. Wayne, 
Anna C. Whitney, 
Ida E. Williams, 
Adeline A. F. Young. 


STOUGHTON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Rufus Elmore Bellows, 
Edward James Boynton, 
John Dillon, 
Paul Francis Ela, 
James Albert Packard, 
William Walker Parrot, 
John Talbot. 


Girls. 


Florence Herbert Haynes, 
Katie Anastasia McDermott, 
Jennie Swan Pope, 

Ida Louise Whittemore. 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


TILESTON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Robert Stockton Cédnness, 
Winslow Clifford Cook, 
John Thomas Duffy, 
John Brooks Fenno Vose. 


Girls. 
Amy Case Baker, 
Mary Matilda Burckhart, 
Carrie Josephine Knox, 
Emma Agnes Sanderson, 


‘Lizzie Davis Shedd, 


Alice Eva Sumner. 


WARREN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Charles H. Ames, 
Charles E. Barry, 
Charles D. Dunton, 
John F. Fitzgerald, 
William E. Pettingill, 
Harry F. Swords, 
J. Henry Talpey, 
Charles H. Thompson, 
Frank A. Waite, 
Charles W. Warner, 
William E. White. 


Girls. 
Hattie Arnold, 
Clara W. Atkins, 
Sarah A. Brown, 
Mary J. Corrigan, 
Carrie W. Hanson, 
Annie E. Kelly, 
Maggie L. Laughlin, 
Louisa G. McLaughlin, 
Ella I. Moore, 
Gertrude A. Richardson, 
Mary E. Robinson, 
Lucy A. Squire, 
Josephine L. Waldron, 
Elwine H. Walking, 
Carrie I. Whitton, 
Effie R. Wright. 


WELLS SCHOOL. 


Ida L. Abell, 
Emma M. Apted, 
Clara H. Badger, 
Minnie E. Bannon, 
Lulu M. Bennett, 
Charlotte A. Cameron, 
Frances G. Carey, 
Margaret E. Cling, 
Kate Colbert, 

Alice L. Dexter, 
Kate L. Donnelly, 
Mary J. Fogarty, 
Mary L. Fynes, 
Julia G. Libby, 
Maggie J. McGinty, 
Estelle Myers, 

Kate F. O’Brien, 
Alice B. Putnam, 
Hattie A. Wright. 


WINTHROP SCHOOL. 


Emma J. Barton, 


Rebecca M. Burbank, 
Mary L. Butler, 
Edith Child, 

Annie W. Cobb, 
Katharine Eva Diman, 
Mary L. Flynn, 
Mary E. Foohey, 
Carrie E. Gooch, 
Mary E. W. Hagerty, 
Julia M. Hallisey, 
Harriet L. Ham, 
Naomi Hatch, 

Edith S. Herrick, 
Rosa McDonough, 
Annie McLaughlin, 
Effie A. McLean, 
Julia M. Moran, 
Mary Anna Morehouse, 
Jennie L. Moulton, 
Jennie C. Mushaway, 
Mary L. Noether, 
Jane E. O’Hara, 
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Martha W. Page, Kate M. Stickney, 
Ada C. Quigley, Annie T. Sullivan, 
Caroline E. Ricard, Mary F. Twickler 
Emma E. Sears, Mary E. Walsh, 
Etta C. Shaw, Eugenie V. Walther, 


Mary O. Spear, Eleanore S. Wolff. 


—————<—=a= = 


Name. 


BAMIVAITIN I.) «ists « 


FATNOFLON ss) 6s 


Adams street .. 
Avon place ... 
Andrews .. . > 
PANIIT isa ete he: je 
Auburn ...-. 
Appleton .... 
Baker street. . . 


Boylston .... 


Bowdoin .... 


BOW OUCH Je. ote ve 


Bennett (old) . . 
Hennethis 5) 5 . « 
WSIS CLOW oF s'e 1a! © 
Bunker-Hill street 
ISTAMMMOM i 5 + 
Bunker Hill Gr.. 

sf SOE EY ihe 
SAG Wilt iitet s 63s 
Cabot street... 
Chapman.... 
Central ....., 
Chas. Sumner. . 
Comins ..... 
Canterbury street 


Comins Branch . 


iti “ce 


Child street... 


LIST OF SCHOOL-HOUSKES. 


Location. 


Summer street . 


Columbia street, 
Ward24 ... 


WELU24 cers 6 
Highlands ... 
Genesee street . 


Paris street... 


School street, Br. 


Appleton street . 
W.R. 
Washington st. . 


Myrtle street . . 
South street .. 


Winship pl., Br. 


Chestnut-Hill av. 


Fourth street. . 
Charlestown .. 
Common street . 
Baldwinst., Ch. 

Bunker-Hill st. 

Grant place .. 
Cabot street .. 
Hutaw street .. 


Brewer st., W.R. 


Ashland st.,W.R. 


Tremont street . 
Smith street .. 
Francis street. . 


W.R. oe eo a | . 


No. feet| When 


in lot. 


18 and hall.} Building 


24.259 
26,648 
12,660 

2,957 
11,097 


19,660 


6,139 

4,000 
20,540 
33,518 
30,000 
28,780 
20,121 

6,952 
12,074 
43,024 


built. 


1856 


1872 
1861 
1851 
1848 


wo &@ bw bw 


No.of 
yooms. 


Remarks. 


story in 1877. 


reduced 


one 


Moved from Codman st., 
1872. 


Old engine-house on this 
lot. 


Ward Room No. 16 in 
this building, and an 


evening school. 


Branch of the High School 
and evening and draw- 
ing school in this build- 


ing. 


Hose House No. 4 on this 


lot. 


Primary school-house on 


this lot. 


Remodelled, 1869. 


Rebuilt, 1861. 
built, 1875. 


Addition 
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ScHooLt—Hovusss. — Continued. 


Name. 


Cheever. .... 
Cottage place. . 
Channing .-.°. . 
Cook .. ss 
Chauncy place 

Cross street... 
Common street . 
Cushman ..... 
Curtis street... 
Olinch ..... 
Capen.....-. 
Dwight ..... 
Dudley, for Girls 
Dudley, for Boys 
Deaf-Mutes ... 
Dearborn .... 
Dorchester-Ev’tt. 
Dwight Pr." .' 415 
GAN Oe Yellen jie» 
Drake. ..-.. 
Eliot 2. +e. 


CHE VOTOLb# 61 se ve) 6 


Egleston square . 
Everett ....-. 
Everett ..... 
East-st. place . . 
Emerson .. «> 
Eustis street .. 
Florence... . 
Franklin .... 
Fifth st... ... 
Freeman .... 
Frothingham .. 
Franklin place . 


Location. 


Thacher street . 
Highlands ... 
Cove street... 
Groton street. . 
Charlestown .. 
Charlestown . . 
Charlestown . . 
Parmenter street 
Fstreet. ...- 
Sixth street... 
Springfield st. . 
Bartlett street 

Dudley street. . 
Warrenton st. 

Dearborn court. 
Sumner street . 
Rutland street . 
Wallstreet... 
Cstreet ...-. 
N. Bennet street 


Sumner street, 
Ward24 ... 


Highlands ... 
Camden street . 
Pearl street, Br. 
EHast-street place 
Poplar street . . 
Boston Highlands 
Florence st., W.R 
Ringgold street. 
8. Boston. ... 
Charter street. . 
Prospect st., Ch. 
Highlands ... 


No. feet| When 


in lot. 


2,008 
13,500 
7,140 
4,922 
7,410 
1,708 
6,980 
13,783 
13,492 
12,354 
19,125 
7,950 
26,389 
3,078 
38,636 
6,097 
7,850 
3,649 
10,260 
11,077 


29,300 
33,750 
32,409 
44,237 
2,706 
5,924 
13,534 
25,030 
16,439 
12,494 
5,247 
22,079 
8,098 


built. 


No. of 
Rooms. 


14 and hall. 


each. 


Remarks. 


Two buildings and City 
stable on this lot. 


Rebuilt, £865. 


Rebuilt, 1870. 


Rebuilt, 1860. 


Enlarged, 1858. 
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No. feet| When No. of 


in lot. | built.| Rooms. Remarks. 


Name. Location. 


Gibson .... .| School st., Ward 
DA Ma an cates oil aes OOO s Loos 6 


Gaston .....| Lst., So. Boston} 18,450 | 1872 | 14 and hall. 

MET est se « » « | AHA Street . . . 7,250 | 1866 | 12 

George street . .| Highlands ...| 35,358 | 1861 | 6 

MrPDeM BtTCet pss | Waelve 0 « 0 « «| 11,627 eee 2 

Grant. .... ..|Phillipsstreet .| 3,744} 1852 | 4 

Haverhill pkey re) CB ey hs on &,399 ||. . 1 

Haprard? vs)». . | bow street, Ch. .| 16,306 | .. | 10. * 

High and Latin .| Bedford street .| 12,980 | 1844 | 16 ‘ poo story added, 
Hist iess)s) 6s | Monumentsg.,Ch.| 10,2477] 3...) 10 . * 

Harvard st., Ch. AOL |e hte 8 

Hancock ... ..| Richmond street | 28,197 | 1847 | 14 * 

PeigidG aes» +,| ulm st., Wk. «| 18,618.) .. 6 

High, Girls’. . .| Newton street .| 30,520 | 1870 | 6Gand halls} The number of rooms in- 


clude those for recita- 
tion and apparatus. 


Harvard street 


High ..... .| Kenilworth st. .| 6,667 | 1861 | 8 Boston Highlands. 
Teese ss) ¢ + || lulm street, W.Jx.| 32,202 |... 5 


High... « . .| Dorchester ave., 
Ward 24 .- .| 59,340 | 1870 | 6and hall. 


High ..... ./| Chestnut-Hillave. 
Bret or ales oe (04,450. laters bare ss 


Harris .....j} Adamsst., Ward 
24 37,150 | 1861 


8 

Howard avenue .| Mt. Pleasant . .| 10,294 | 1876 | 2 Land leased by the city. 
Harvard ....|N-.Harvardst.,Br.| 20,750] .. | 5 
Hawes .....| Broadway ...| 14,972 | 1823 | 8 
Heath street. . .| Highlands ...| 10,555 | 1857 | 2 
Ingraham . . . .| Sheafe street . .| 2,198 | 1848 | 3 
Lawrence... -| Band Third sts. | 14,343 | 1856 | 14 ** 

Lexington street.| E.B. ......| 9,000) .. | 8 

Lincoln... . .| Broadway ...| 17,560 | 1859 | 14“ 

Ziyman .... -| Paris street... 26,200 | 1870 | 14 ss Rebuilt, 1872. 
Lewis. .... .| Sherman street .| 27,850 | 1868) 12 “ 

Lowell .....|Centrestreet ..| 85,241) ..j),4 “ 


Mayhew ....1!Hawkins....! 9,625 | 1847 10 ‘ 
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Name. 


Mather’. 6 . 
MINOG ss 6 es 


Moulton street . 
Munroe street. 
Milldam ... 
Mather .... 
Medford street 
Medford street 
Mead street . . 


Mt. Pleasant ave. 


Mt. Vernon. . 


New Andrew . 


Newbury street 


Norcross ... 


N. Margin street . 


Old Lyman .. 
Old High... 


Oak square ..’. 


Old Mather... 


Polk street .. 
Phillips... . 


Princeton street. 


Prescott . <*>. 


“ce 


Pierpont ... 
4 
Phillips street . 


POrmort vse... 


Poplar street . 
Parkman... 
Quincy street . 


Quincy ...-. 
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ScuHoot—Hovsss. — Continued. 


Location. 


Meeting House 
ALA a) cts 


Walnut st., Ward 
24 e . e e e e 


Ch. e e e e . e 
Highlands ... 


Broadway ... 


Ol Ae Ae ec oo 


Ch. . 7 e e e e . 
Highlands ... 


Mt. Vernon st., 
Ward 23, W.R. 


Cor. Dorchester 
and Rogers st. . 


Newbury st. .. 
D street .... 
N. Margin street 
Meridian street . 


Dorchester aye., 
Ward 24 (ics ts 


1 By Oy Pie ete Mery te 


Meeting House 
BU eens ve 


Ch. . e e . ° e . 
Anderson st... 
Hal Se e e . e . . 


Prescott street 


Him st., 0h... 


Hudson street . 
Highlands ... 
Snelling place . 
Silver street .. 
Highlands ... 
Tyler street .. 


in lot. 


6,059 


22,790 
8,180 
11,910 


° 6 6 © 


10,160 


16,780 


6,268 
9,510 


22,744 


31,800 
22,960 
12,075 

1,661 
13,616 


34,460 
9,796 


No. feet| When 


built. 


ee Remarks. 
10 and hall. 
7 
A 
2 Rebuilt, 1857. 
2 On land not owned by the © 
+ city. 
1 each. City Stables on this lot. 
4 
2 
4 and hall. 
16. ores 
gq. # 
LZ rats 
2 
«+ + + « «| Breech Library and Ward 
Room 2 in this building. 
4 Unoccupied. 
2 
7 
2 
14 and hall. 
8 
16 = 
445) 058 
4 
8 
6 
1 
6 
8 
14 66 Burnt, 1859. Rebuilt, 1860, 


Bell-tower built, 1872. 
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ScHoot—Housss. — Continued. 


No. feet|When| No. of 


Name. Location. dn 16h LOUIE: PAPI s Remarks. 
Rice ..... .| Dartmouthstreet| 27,125 | 1869 | 14and hall. Damaged by fire Dec. 20, 
1875. 
Roxbury street .| Highlands .. .| 14,147 | 1874 | 10 
Rice, Pr. . .. .| Concord street .| 10,756 | 1845 | 10 Ward-room, Ward 18, in 


this building. 
Shawmut av. near 
Glen Road .. 


Shurtleff 


W.R. {aca ie. he 


Dorchester st. .| 40,610 


Shawmut av. near 


Forest Hills sta.) W.R. ...../| 27,450] .« . 2 


Sherwin ... .| Madisonsquae.| 82,040 | 1870] 16 ‘ Dedicated Feb. 23, 1871. 

Stoughton. .. .| River st., Wd. 24 | 29,725 | 1856 | 8 

Shawmut ave.. .| Germantown. .| 18,140] .. 2 y 

Ps . = « « »  eoy street .s.| 1,988 | 1834 | 2 

Simonds ....| Broadway ...j|....{| 1840! 3 oe Hawes School-house 
ot. 

Shurtleff, Pr. . .| Tyler street ..| 3,900 | 1855 | 6 

Sharp... . ..j| Anderson street. | 5,611 | 1824] 6 Ward-room, Ward 9, in 
this building. 

Bomerset sirect..|.....+ 2+. | %§,488 |-1884 |] 8 Formerly the Normal 
Training School. 

Savage .... .| Harrison avenue.| 5,537 | 1862] 4 


School Committee 


Building ...| Masonstreet ..| 6,386) .. 8 Ward-room, Ward 10, in 


this building. 


Starr King .. .| Tennyson street. | 11,687 | 1870 |} 10 “ 
Skinner. . . . .| Fayette street 5,238 | 1870 | 6 
Tileston ... .| Norfolk street, 
Ward 24 ...| 83,640 | 1868 8 _ 
Thetford avenue | Ward 24... .| 29,879 | 1875 | 6 ‘ 
Ticknor. . .. .| Washington Vil. | 11,486 | 1865 | 12 Clock-tower built in 1873. 
Tuckerman .. .| City Point .. .| 11,655 | 1850 | 6 Enlarged in 1861. 
Thomas street. .| W.R. .....]| 10,754] .. 3 
Thornton street. | Highlands ... 6,640 | 1847 2 
MEMIOITIBTECEE , delve 14ST; duce fe joWeatte te [Ol y2O0) [> es 2 
Vernon street. .| Highlands ...{| 7,675 | 1849 | 4 Enlarged in 1861. 
Winthrop... .| Tremont street .| 15,078 | 1855 | 14 * 
hy (old) .j| Bunker Hill st., 
Charlestown .| 7,927] . 12 
Wells. ... . | Blossom street .{ 10,770 | 1868 | 10 ‘* Ward-room, Ward 8, in 
this building. 
Warren... . .{|Summer street, 
Charlestown .} 14,822! ..'!#14 *% 
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Scuoot—Hovwvsss. — Concluded. 


No. feet} When| No. of 


in lot. | built. rooms. Remarks. 


Name. Location. 


Webb......| Porterstreet ..| 7,492 | 1853 


6 
Webster ... .| Webster street .|} 5,036 | 1852 | 6 
; Ky . « - . | Webster ave., Br.| 19,761 2 
Ware......j|N. Bennet street.| 6,439 | 1862 | 4 Ward-room, Ward 6, in 
this building. 
Wait ......j|Shawmutave. .{ 10,974 | 1860 |] 8 
Winthrop street. | Highlands ... 9,775 | 1857 4 
Winchell . . ..| Blossom street .| 5,000 | 1845 |] 5 Remodelled, 1870. 
Way street ...| Way street. ..| 2,508 | 1850] 38 
Weston st. (new) | Highlands ...]| ... | 1877} 8 
Weston st. (old) . “ - « -| 14,916 | 1854] 4 
Yeoman street . cs elie wf 19,200 1 4870 a2 


In addition to the foregoing, the following rooms are occupied by schools, 
being hired at an annnal rental of $6,600.00. 


Number of Rooms. Location. 


"EWO «0 6s 5's 6s 0 0 0 « «© @ «| Day’s Chapel, Parker street. 

TWO Ue eee) isle © soe tus ssi} Church On D strech, 

ORG kerala valelcaie aids UeWerrelie 6 [HSOLerune Street: 

TWO «26.222 eeee ee «es ~| Unitarian Church, Neponset, for Evening School. 
Bix ek selec’ ve 00 bts wie ss . |) Ogin’s Building, Dorchester street, 

TWO . see e+e eee ee ee -| Bank Building, cor. of E street and Broadway. 
Three. 6 ss seis ss ee ¢ « «| Oakman’s Building, Walnut street, D.D. 

ONO We) deere eo lsist suse) cen veo) Market street, brighton, 

ONO eWele is 6 ssiels sito +s. 6) MON square, priphton. 

One .. 2.220 s2ee0e ee « -| Washington Village, M. Episcopal Church. 
One «eee eee ee +e « «| Dudley Hall, Green street, West Roxbury. 
One . 2.2.22 eee ee « | Washington Hall, Washington Village. 


One «+s eee ee ee o ee | Hustis street, Highlands, for Evening School. 


Boylston Hall, over Boylston Market, is hired for a drill-room for the 
scholars belonging to the Latin and English High Schools. 

Bacon’s Hall, Highlands, is hired for a drill-room for the scholars belonging 
to the Roxbury High School. 

Amory Hall, Charlestown, is hired for a drill-room for the scholars belonging 
to the Charlestown High School. 
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PLATFORM. 


EXHIBITION HALL. 


-HOUSE, BOSTON. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT SCHOOL 


THIRD FLOOR. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The new Grammar School-house in the Dorchester- 
Everett School District is located on Sumner street, 
Dorchester District, on the site of the old wooden 
structure, the Everett School-house, which was dedi- 
cated in 1856, and occupies the front portion of the 
lot. The outline of the building is irregular, having 
a frontage on Sumner street of seventy-one feet six 
inches, a depth of eighty feet eight inches, and is 
eighty-five feet across the rear. The plan and ac- 
commodations of the building are essentially the 
same as those of the Florence School-house recently 
erected. 

There are three finished stories above the base- 
ment, containing ten school-rooms and an exhibition 
hall, with their wardrobes and teachers’ closets. The 
- exhibition hall occupies the front portion of the upper 
story, and the master’s office is in the second story. 
In the basement there is a boiler and fuel room, the 
rest of the space being occupied by two play-rooms. 
The finish of the interior is of pine, grained; that of 
the exterior is of face brick, trimmed with sand- 
stone, and, in style of architecture, is of the Queen 
Anne order, now being so universally adopted in 
English buildings of like character. It was erected 
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by Mr. Ivory Bean, mason, and Mr. James F'. Mars- 
ton, carpenter. ‘The cost of the building was about 
$40,000. The building was opened for school pur- 
poses at the beginning of the present school year. 


DEDICATION. 


The Dorchester-Everett School-house was dedi- 
cated Oct. 26, 1877. The large audience, composed 
chiefly of the parents of the pupils, were seated in a 
body in the centre of the hall, while their friends 
occupied seats on the right and left. The stage, 
which was converted into a tropical garden, was 
occupied by members of the City Government and 
School Committee, masters of other schools, and 
other gentlemen, who were hedged in with exotic 
plants and shrubs, skilfully arranged by EH. P. 
McNulty and William Doogue, florists. The exer- 
cises, which proceeded under the direction of the 
committee, consisting of Messrs. William T’. Adams, 
Warren P. Adams, and Henry P. Bowditch, com- 
menced with the singing, by the pupils, of a hymn 
from the “ Creation” by Haydn. Prayer was offered 
_ by the Rev. D. C. Eddy, D.D., after which the three- 
part song, “ How gently, how calmly,” by F. Nyvett, 
was sung by the pupils. 


DELIVERY OF THE KEYS. 


Alderman John E. Fitzgerald, Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings, addressing His 
Honor Mayor Prince, said that the pleasant duty 
devolved upon him to perform the last official act by 
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which the City of Boston delivered over to the care 
of its Chief Magistrate, as Chairman of the School 
‘Committee, the care of the building. After months 
of constant endeavor to meet the requirements of 
the School Committee; after having in our magna- 
nimity accommodated the designs to the views of 
that committee, he was happy to present the building 
completed and ready for occupancy. If, in after 
years, the teachers discharged their duties as well as 
the mason, the carpenter, and the plasterer have 
discharged theirs, the fruits of their labors would be 
seen in the intelligence and accomplishments of their 
pupils. 

We have had, said Alderman Fitzgerald, a great 
deal of criticism of the extravagance of the School 
Board in relation to school buildings. He had the 
honor of being a member of the Board of Aldermen, 
and therefore could say, with certainty, that no 
appropriation had called forth so much criticism 
from members of the City Council as the appropria- 
tions for schools and the salaries of teachers, while 
no money was given so ungrudgingly by the people 
as that which was expended for the support of 
public education. If we want good schools we must 
have good teachers, and if we would have good 
teachers we must pay them good salaries. I re- 
cently visited the schools in New York city, and 
came back more than ever impressed with the supe- 
riority of our own. We make a great mistake when 
we undervalue the services of the teachers, and I 
desire now and here to bear testimony to the fidelity 
of the School Board and the teachers. After a 


-_ 
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playful allusion to certain architectural features of 
the buildings which have been the source of con- 
siderable controversy, Mr. Fitzgerald delivered the 
keys to His Honor the Mayor, expressing the hope 
that the pupils would strive to render the school 
worthy of the name it bears. 


ADDRESS OF MAYOR PRINCE. 


Gentlemen of the Committee on Arrangements : — 


I thank you very much for the privilege of being present on this 
interesting occasion. You dedicate to-day the Dorchester-Everett 
School-house. It is fitting that solemn exercises should mark the 
event; that the citizens of the district, the friends of our schools, 
and the parents whose children will be here instructed, should join 
in the ceremonies. This convenient and beautiful building is 
worthy of inauguration under such circumstances. 

While I favor every judicious economy, and am opposed:to all 
unnecessary municipal expenditure, especially at this time when 
the great depression of every branch of renumerative business 
makes all taxation burdensome, I think severe economy in some 
things may be unwise. I think we should build every school-house 
that is actually needed ; and that it should have everything, how- 
ever costly, which experience shows to be necessary for the best 
interest and success of the school which is to occupy it. 

The task of the teacher is lightened and the facility of the 
pupil in learning is increased by all those conveniences which dis- 
tinguish the modern school-house. Be assured that our tax-payers 
will grudge no money required for their purchase. Boston is proud 
of her public schools, and she watches with jealous eye everything 
which affects their interests. If there be any improvements, whose 
utility has been demonstrated, in methods of instruction, in text- 
books, in apparatus for illustration and demonstration, in school- 
houses, or in anything pertaining to instruction, she wants them, 
and will have them, and the School Committee who did not provide 
them would be recreant to their trusts. 
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Without dwelling upon the obvious advantage to teachers of 
school-houses like this to enable them to perform their work most 
successfully and effectually, I will say that such a building has a 
most salutary influence upon the scholars. Their associations with 
the place where instruction is received should be pleasant. The 
school-house should suggest attractive, and not repulsive, ideas. 
We are all more or less affected by sentiment. We feel more or 
less the inspiration which pervades particular spots and places. 
Hence the architecture of churches, school-houses, theatres, of all 
buildings, public and private, should express, as far as possible, the 
objects and purposes for which they were designed. We feel more 
disposed to religious thoughts in a church which art has decorated 
with all those eloquent symbols of devotion and prayer to be 
found in Gothic and other appropriate orders of church architecture, 
than we should in a building constructed like a barn, with bare 
walls and destitute of everything suggestive of the sacred purposes 
for which it was erected. 

It is the same with the school-house. All about it should be in 
harmony with its objects. The inspiration should be of study, — of 
study as a pleasant thing, not a task; of study whieh is to invig- 
orate and develop the intellectual faculties, and yield to us stores 
of valuable and useful wisdom. 

Those who are going down the decline of life must remember the 
painful associations of the school-house of their youth, the uncom- 
fortable benches, rude desks, cold rooms, bare walls, and general 
repulsiveness everywhere. All these discomforts made school 
unattractive and school-hours hours to be dreaded. We have 
changed all this; modern school architecture and school improve- 
ments make school attendance with most, I am sure, an enjoyment. 
I am glad therefore to see such beautiful structures as this erected. 
I look forward with great interest to our new Latin and High 
School-houses. I hope those who have charge of their construction 
will have everything in them which will promote their value and 
efficiency, everything necessary to this end, and without regard to 
cost. I trust they will do so without fear, for the citizens will sus- 
tain them. If they don’t, the fault will be in the citizens, not the 
Building Committee. 

Some one has remarked that he who makes two blades of grass 
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grow where only one grew before is a benefactor; I think he who 
builds a school-house where it is wanted, and a school-house like 
this, is a benefactor. 

May I say that I hope the standard of teaching will be up to 
that of the building? We have taxed our citizens for this costly 
house to little purpose, if it is not to accomplish fully its objects ; 
but I have no fears on this point. The well-known fidelity of our 
teachers in the discharge of their duties, and their professional 
accomplishments, are an assurance of what their work will be. 

The scholars who are to come here, may I say that I trust they 
will show their appreciation for all that is done for them, for the 
money the city has spent, for the parental care of the School 
Committee, the Supervisors and the Superintendent, and for the 
severe labors of the teachers, which no salary can adequately com- 
pensate, by observance of the rules and discipline of the school, 
by obedience to instructors and by diligent attention to studies. 
I wish I could make them while young fully appreciate the im- 
measurable value of learning. Let me assure them, that, whatever 
their vocation in life, whatever their success, they will find the 
declaration of the Royal Sage, that wisdom is better than rubies, 
no over-statement of the fact, no exaggeration. 

If they will develop their moral and intellectual faculties so that 
they can delight in letters, in scientific studies, in criticism, in 
habits of analysis, in the appreciation of the charms of art, in the 
application of thought to any field of investigation, they will have 
the means of happiness within reach, whatever their lot may be. 
These resources will enable them to defy fortune. 

They may not become presidents, nor governors, nor senators, 
nor members of congress, nor foreign ministers ; but they may be- 
come much more useful citizens than most of them, if the news- 
papers are to be believed, and enjoy life infinitely more. 

A word about the name of the school. I am glad you have 
retained the old name. Edward Everett was born in Dorchester, 
and his memory is honored everywhere throughout the country, 
and it is appropriate and wise to associate him with this school. 
I am aware that there is another one within our limits with the 
same name; but the name is big enough for more than one institu- 
tion of learning. Without doubt there will be a generous rivalry 
between the two as to which will be found most worthy to be asso- 
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ciated with, the distinguished scholar, orator, diplomatist, and 
statesman; but it is to be hoped that such emulation will be pro- 
ductive of salutary results to both schools. 


REMARKS OF WILLIAM T. ADAMS, ESQ. 


Mr. William T. Adams, Chairman of the Ninth Division Com- 
mittee, received the keys from the Mayor, and in accepting them 
said that he was reminded of the time when he was one of fifteen 
gentlemen who had the care of the schools of that district. Now 
the duty devolved upon three men, and his associates had been 
faithful and true to the trust reposed in them. It then became his 
duty to hand the keys over to the master, Mr. Henry B. Miner, 
which he did with full confidence in his ability and fidelity, both 
having been already proved by his success in this school, to 
which he had been transferred because of his successful career 
elsewhere. 


REMARKS OF MR. HENRY B. MINER. 


Mr. Cuarrman: —I should esteem it an honor to receive from 
any hand these keys as the symbol of so grave a responsibility, 
but it is with peculiar pleasure that I accept them from the hand 
of one who has been so long and prominently identified with the 
cause of public education. 

For the third time in ten years it has become my duty to re- 
ceive in charge the keys of a new school building, each in turn 
larger and finer than the preceding. Never has this duty brought 
with it so profound a sense of the responsibility it involves, as to- 
day. This is not solely because, with increasing age and experi- 
ence, there has come a deeper conviction of the magnitude and 
importance of the teacher’s work, but partly because we stand 
upon the threshold of a new era in school affairs. The times of 
excessive praise have passed, and in their stead has come a time 
of comparison and fault-finding, out of which good will no doubt 
come, but which is, nevertheless, not very agreeable while it 
lasts. | 

High authority has charged that the schools of to-day, with all 
their appliances, are not doing the work of the schools of half a 
century ago; and this charge, like any attack on existing things, 
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finds many to believe it, rejoice in it, and repeat it. That charge 
we are to do our part in answering here, not so much by words as 
by work, not so much by rhetoric as by results. 

Yet I doubt whether those who are well qualified to judge 
believe it to be true. Said Edward Everett, not long before his 
death, ‘‘ The (school) system of Boston has been greatly im- 
proved. It has literally grown with our growth and strengthened 
with our strength.” The real question is, not whether the schools 
of half a century ago did better work than the schools of to-day, 
but whether they did work half so good. 

The favorite method of proving their superiority is to point, not 
at their average product, but at the rare exceptions, the ablest 
men, the leading lawyers and merchants of to-day, and claim their 
power as the result of their school training ; when the real fact is, 
that they have reached eminence by their own inherent energy and 
ability, not because of the excellence of their school training, but 
in spite of its deficiencies. Educated not so much in the school 
as on the farm, not so much by books and teachers as by nature 
and the exigencies of out-of-door life, with a fund of health and 
energy stored up among the green fields and running brooks, with 
a self-reliance cultivated by the constant conflict of their daily 
life, they came from the country to the city at a time when oppor- 
tunities for advancement were vastly greater than they are to-day, 
and by force of native ability have achieved success. 

Still, while it cannot be denied that our present system gives the 
best results to the greatest number, a constant watchfulness is 
needed, lest, in caring for the many, the peculiar needs of the ex- 
ceptionally forward be overlooked. 

The most difficult problem in our schools, as I understand it, is 
how to give the greatly enlarged course of study, and still retain 
the individuality of the old time ; to carry the pupils along to meet 
the ever-increasing requirements, and still give the self-reliance 
and mental discipline that was gained when every problem was a 
conflict from whose solution the pupil turned with an eager desire 
for new conquests, either in the school or in active life. The ever- 
increasing requirements of these days foster in the pupil a disposi- 
tion to rely on the teacher rather than on himself, to receive pas- 
sively rather than acquire actively; so that the mind becomes a 
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mere storehouse filled with the product of others’ industry, rather 
than a workshop where valuable results are wrought out by 
earnest, persistent effort. 

Nor is this tendency felt by the pupil alone. The teacher, bur- 
dened by demands that sometimes seem excessive, is too often 
tempted to substitute cramming for teaching, and the imparting of 
knowledge enough to enable the pupil to pass an examination, for 
the development of real power of thought. 

These evils are, however, working their own cure. A wiser sys- 
tem of supervision will in time prove a blessing alike to pupil and 
to teacher, stimulating the one so to study, and the other so to teach, 
that we may at last realize that highest ideal, the greatest amount 
of knowledge with the greatest power of using it. 

But there is another result even more important than the power 
of right thinking, and that is the power of right acting. In the 
development of a manly, womanly character lies the field for the 
highest exercise of the teacher’s power and influence. ‘This is the 
duty that presses most heavily on his conscience. 

It is in this respect especially that I ask your aid, my friends, 
who are personally interested in the welfare of this school. I have 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with but few of you. The 
time when a teacher could know all, or even a considerable number, 
of the parents of his pupils, has passed. This change, while it is 
not without its advantages, has also its attendant disadvantages. 
We miss the power that an intimate acquaintance with the home 
life of each pupil would give; we miss, too, the moral support and 
sympathy that a personal acquaintance with each parent would 
furnish ; and so I appeal to you, while you have given over to con- 
stituted authorities the task of deciding whether the discipline and 
instruction of the schools are vigorous and judicious, not to forget 
that there still remains with you the all-important duty of aiding 
by your sympathy and efforts, without which no discipline, how- 
ever wise, and no instruction, however able, can secure the highest 
results. 

We all, parents, pupils, and teachers, have a common interest, 
a common pride, I hope, in this our school, whose entrance into a 
new and beautiful home we are met to celebrate. But, while you 
dedicate these dead and silent walls to noble uses, there remains 
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for us, who are to labor here, a deeper and more significant task, 
— to rededicate ourselves to the great work that is before us, to lift 
ourselves above the spirit of routine and narrow achievement, to a 
new conception of the full dignity and power of the profession we 
have chosen, realizing in the words of him whose name this struc- 
ture bears, that ‘‘ the true end of all knowledge is to enlarge and 
purify the mind, and fill the soul with noble contemplations.” 


The following dedicatory hymn, written for the 
occasion, was then sung by the children: — 


DEDICATORY HYMN. 


WRITTEN FOR THIS OCCASION. 
AIR.— ‘Now night comes softly stealing.” — Bach. 


When newly bright, fair Learning, 
Thy starry lamps are burning, 
A joyful welcome be! 
Oh, set thy seal immortal 
On finished wall and portal 
Of one more temple built to thee. 


This house another glory 
In our proud city’s story 
Thro’ many a year shall be. 
To-day, in gladness meeting, 
Its halls, with rites of greeting, 
We throng, free children of the free. 


Here, far from tumult’s noises, 
Shall murmur studious voices, 
Like song of bird and bee, 
While, flushed with fame’s emotion, 
Fair youth in new devotion 
Pluck fruit from wisdom’s fadeless tree. 


Author of life and reason, 
Thy love, this happy season, 
Our benediction be! 
Here rest Thy tender favor, 
And shine Thy light forever 
Where thought’s pure labor honors Thee. 


x. 
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Mr. William T. Adams said the name of Everett was 
given to a school in this district in 1849, and when 
the school-house was dedicated, in 1856, Edward 
Everett was present. Many present would remem- 
ber the glowing words of the great orator when he 
delivered his commemorative oration under the great 
tent. He had passed away, but his gifted son was 
present, and he had the honor and pleasure of intro- 
ducing Mr. William Everett, of Cambridge. 


|The following will give some idea of the sub- 
stance of a part of his remarks, but, not having been 
written out till recently, must not be regarded as 
anything like an accurate report] :— 


ADDRESS OF MR. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


I am much gratified, Mr. Chairman, by the request to be pres- 
ent on this occasion. At the former dedication, which you have 
mentioned, I was also present, and it is connected with one of my 
earliest attempts at journalism; for I sent a report of the oceasion — 
to the ‘‘ Advertiser,” out of which they ruthlessly cut the best 
part. I fear that to-day as then the permission to be present is 
due not to my own merits, but to those of my predecessors. 

As to the controversy, which is the real Everett School, I 
desire to remain perfectly impartial. Being at present in Dor- 
chester, I shall maintain that this is unquestionably the true 
claimant of the name; and make sure that if any influence from 
Northampton street undertakes to Hyde the merits of Dorchester, 
her Miner stands ready to dig them out. 

You have made no mistake in giving this name to an institution 
of learning. Mr. Everett was identified with the cause of educa- 
tion in schools and colleges from the moment, nay, before, he 
completed his own course. He was tutor at Harvard College 
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almost immediately after graduation. He was one of her pro- 
fessors for ten years; and, in that period, while studying at 
Gottingen, found time to prepare and transmit to America an 
elaborate report on German education. There is a tradition that 
to send this report by the next ship, in those uncertain days of 
ocean mail, he wrote without intermission, except for food, for 
thirty consecutive hours. 

He was President of Harvard College for three years, a mem- 
ber of her Board of Overseers for a long time, and held an 
appointment from her as lecturer at his death. During his 
service as governor, the system of Normal Schools and the Board 
of Education were founded in this State; and his published works 
are filled, from beginning to end, with pleas of every kind for the 
cause of education. 

What I have to say here to-day must largely be founded on 
what I heard from him; all that some experience as a scholar, 
a teacher, and a great friend of young people, has taught me is 
scarcely more than the expansion of ideas derived from him. He 
thought there was a great deal of nonsense talked about educa- 
tion. I remember again and again he used to speak with the 
deepest contempt of a piece of false scholarship which you, Mr. 
Mayor, and I, and all of us have so often heard perpetrated on 
such occasions as this, by worthy friends of schools with but 
slender and inaccurate schooling themselves. I mean something 
‘of this kind: — 

‘¢ Education, my dear children, let us never forget what educa- 
tion means. It is derived from the Latin HE and duco, and means 
the drawing out of the powers of the mind; it is not adding any- 
thing from the outside, but bringing out what is in the pupil, and 
educing the powers that God has given him. Therefore, I warn 
the teachers in this school not to engage in the vain attempt to 
put anything into the mind, but rather to draw out what is there 
already.” 

Now, sir, as I have often heard from Mr. Everett, and as my 
own knowledge of Latin tells me, this is a mistaken derivation, 
and a piece of false learning; and all the elaborate theories that 
have been built upon it have a foundation of sand. No doubt 
education has a certain connection with H and duco; but it was 
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used by Cicero just in its present sense; not at all as meaning the 
drawing out the powers of the mind, but as training, rearing, 
bringing up the youth, and fitting them for manhood and woman- 
hood ; drawing out, drafting, the new boy which was to recruit the 
Grand Army of the Republic. 


‘¢ Cum gentis adultos 
Educunt foetus.” 


Education, sir, training, rearing, is both outside and inside; the 
tree must derive its growth from soil and air and rain, which God 
gives from outside, which it cannot supply or choose for itself, 
without which it dies and withers, but which if yielded in due sea- 
son in due amount, in the proper kind, it will absorb and incor- 
porate and assimilate by its own inborn powers, till its top reach 
to heaven and its branches overshadow the earth. 

It would be hard to lay all mistakes in education at the door of 
a false derivation; but, whatever the cause, I cannot believe that 
we are all right now. I believe the present system needs great 
change, and change not by the introduction of new methods, but 
by going back to old methods which we wantonly threw away 
before their usefulness was exhausted, and which, sooner or later, 
we have got to come back to, however we may disguise the process. 
Iam not going to maintain, sir, that when I was a school-boy 
everything was right and good in school, and that all recent 
progress has been a steady going backwards. But I do believe we 
were better in some things, and one of them was the way we 
acted and our parents acted about going to school. We looked at 
it as our business. We didn’t like it any better than boys and 
girls do now; we had not. naturally higher intelligence or pur- 
poses; we shirked our lessons, and we misbehaved, as they do 
now; but we knew we had to go to school, and we went; and we 
knew we had lessons to get, and we either got them or accepted 
the consequences. I say we looked on it as a business matter. 
Our fathers had their daily, hard, disagreeable business at their 
desk, or their store, or their office, or their workshop ; our mothers 
had their household and social duties, which had to be done, agree- 
able or not; and we went to school, our regular business as boys 
and girls, and absence was a rarity. 
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Now education seems to be something extraneous; parents 
wait years before sending their children to school, and when there, 
they constantly sustain them in their absences and their evasion of 
lessons, giving them freely excuses for half-sickness, which pre- 
vents them forsooth from going to school and studying lessons, 
but lets them go to theatres and parties, and wear themselves out 
by excessive exercise. And so when this playing go to school can 
be kept up no longer, and it has to be recognized for the business 
it is, the work which might once have been easy, or not too hard, 
has to be crowded into a time sadly inadequate, proves too hard 
in real earnest, and the blame is laid on the forcing system of 
school. 

I say, sir, easy, or rather not too hard. It is a terrible mistake 
to believe education should be made easy. Let boys and girls find 
out betimes, as they must sooner or later, that everything that is 
worth doing in this world has got to be done through a certain 
amount of hard, dry, dogged, uninteresting, disagreeable work. 
Energy will conquer it, patience will lighten it, but it must be gone 
through with; the unsightly foundation of the fair building; the 
hard outside of the sweet kernel. 

The fact is, we have not yet cooled down from the heat of the 
war, which accustomed us to startling events, gigantic victories, 
sudden accessions of fortune; we still think too much of bold 
dash and rough force, immense expenditure for immense results. 
We have not settled down into the practice of the old, quiet vir- 
tues, prudence, patience, gentleness, which made us what we were 
before the war, which must be the only real basis for strength 
of character, and can only be won gradually and painfully. 

I say I greatly disbelieve in theories and systems ; no two schools 
are alike, no two studies are alike, no two boys or girls are alike. 
The best school is that where a high-minded, warm-hearted, intel- 
ligent head, picked with the greatest care, is left to work his own 
system or no system, unhampered by mechanical theories, to train 
each one of the dear children committed to his charge, as a parent, 
a friend, an older brother or sister, who thinks of each and every 
child as an integral part of God’s creation, not to be confounded 
by any imaginary average in a crowd or mass. 

And, sir, 1 would advise all masters, I would urge our friend 
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here, not to be deceived by that convenient theory which gets rid 
of the plain, old fault stupidity under the cloak of faithful indus- 
try, which keeps back the intelligent, all eager to go on, in the 
impossible idea of bringing up the tail of the class to a level with 
the head; and in short regards a dunce, as the Turks do an idiot, 
as the special favorite of Heaven. In these days, with our position, 
our ancestry, our surroundings, the atmosphere of learning and 
wit that we draw in with every breath, intelligence is a duty and 
stupidity a vice. 

I have kept you too long, sir; and as I take my seat, thanking 
you again for this opportunity, I feel assured that as long as this 
school shall bear the name which is signed to that portrait above 
this platform, so surely will the same love that he bore to every 
child of America attend and bless every teacher and every pupil 
that labors in his chosen work. 


Brief addresses were delivered by Mr. John D. 
Philbrick, Superintendent of Schools, Mr. George 
B. Hyde, master of the Everett School in the city 
proper, and others. The pupils sang the “Sweet 
Conyent Bells,” and “Sister Spirits, Haste Away,” 
and with the audience united in singing “Old 
Hundred,” which closed the exercises. 


, FOR 1878. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE AND SCHOOLS, 


ORGANIZATION 


ae OF THE : 


f 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1878, 


Hon. Henry L. Prerce, Mayor, ex officio. 


[Term expires January, 1879. ] 


Warren P. Adams, John B. Moran, 
George A. Thayer, Godfrey Morse, 
Charles C. Perkins, Abby W. May, 
John G. Blake, John J. Hayes. 


[Term expires January, 1880. ] 


Charles L. Flint, Henry P. Bowditch, 
F. Lyman Winship, William J. Porter, 
William H. Finney, John W. Ryan, 
Ezra Palmer, George M. Hobbs. 


[Term expires January, 1881. ] 


Lucia M. Peabody, George H. Plummer, 
William T. Adams, William H. Learnard, Jr., 
Warren Fletcher, Abram E. Cutter, 


- Nahum Chapin, William C. Collar. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 


President. 


Hon. Henry L. Pierce, Mayor. 


Vice-President. 


Hon. Witiiam H. Learnarp, JR. 


Secretary and Auditing Clerk. 


GrEorGE A. SMITH. 


Superintendent. 


SAMUEL ELIOT. 


Supervisors. 
BensamMin F. Tween, LucrEeTIA CROCKER, 
SamueL W. Mason, JOHN KNEELAND. 
Ex.tis PETERSON, 

Messenger. 


Atvau H. PETERs. 


Rooms of the Board open from 9 o’clock till 5 o’clock. Saturdays, from 9 


o’clock till 2 o’clock. 
Office hour of the Secretary and Auditing Clerk from 124 o’clock to 14 


o’clock. 
Office hour of the Superintendent from 12 o’clock to 14 o’clock. 


Poin A NTSORETGE RS: 


The following is the list of the Truant Officers, with their respective dis- 
tricts, and with the school sections embraced in each district : — 


OFFICERS. DISTRICTs. ScHOooL SECTIONS. 

Chase Cole, Chief. | North. Eliot, Hancock. 

C. E. Turner. East Boston. Adams, Chapman, Lyman, and 
Emerson. 

Geo. M. Felch. Central. Bowdoin, Winthrop, Phillips, 
and Brimmer. 

Jacob T. Beers. Southern. Bowditch, Quincy, and Law- 
rence. 

James Bragdon. South Boston. Bigelow, Gaston, Lincoln, Nor- 
cross, and Shurtleff. 

A. M. Leavitt. South. Dwight, Everett, Rice, and 
Franklin. 

Samuel McIntosh. Roxbury, East Dist. Lewis, Dudley, and Dearborn. 

E. F. Mecuen. Roxbury, West Dist. | Comins, Sherwin, Lowell, and 


Dudley, Girls. 
Jeremiah M. Swett. | Dorchester, Northern | Everett, Mather, and Andrew. 


District. 
James P. Leeds. Dorchester, Southern |} High, Harris, Gibson, Tileston, 
District. Stoughton, and Minot. 
Charles S. Woofin-| Charlestown, West | Frothingham, Harvard, and 
dale. District. Wells. 
Sumner P. White. Charlestown, East} Warren, Bunker Hill, Prescott, 
District. and High. 
Warren J. Stokes. | West Roxbury. Central, Charles Sumner, Hill- 
side, and Mt. Vernon. 
H. F. Ripley. Brighton. Bennett and Allston. 


Warren A. Wright, Superintendent of Licensed Minors. 


TrRuANT Orricn, 80 PEMBERTON SQUARE. 


The Chief Officer and Superintendent of Licensed Minors are in attendance 
every school day from 12 to 1; other officers, the first and third Mondays each 
month, at4 p.m. Order boxes will be found at the several school-houses, and 
at police stations 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 18, and 14. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Elections. 


Ezra Palmer, Chairman. William H. Finney, 
George M. Hobbs. 


Rules and Regulations. 
William H. Finney, Chairman. Abby W. May, 
William T. Adams, Ezra Palmer, 
George M. Hobbs. 


Salaries. 


Godfrey Morse, Chairman. Ezra Palmer, 
George H. Plummer, Nahum Chapin, 
John J. Hayes. 


Accounts. 


William H. Learnard, Jr., Chairman. Godfrey Morse, 
William H. Finney, Warren P. Adams, 
William T. Adams. 


Text-Books,. 


George A. Thayer, Chairman. John G. Blake, 
Ezra Palmer, Godfrey Morse, 
William C. Collar. 


Licensed Minors. 


William J. Porter, Chairman. George A. Thayer, 
Nahum Chapin. 


Deaf-Mutes,. 


Ezra Palmer, Chairman. William H. Learnard, Jr., 
John W. Ryan. 


Military Drill. 


Godfrey Morse, Chawrman. Warren Fletcher, 
John J. Hayes. 
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Drawing. 
Charles C. Perkins, Chairman. Lucia M. Peabody, 
George A. Thayer, Charles L. Flint, 


Abram E. Cutter. 


Evening Schools. 
Warren Fletcher, Chairman. John J. Hayes, 
Warren P. Adams, William J. Porter, 
George M. Hobbs. 


School Houses. 
Nahum Chapin, Chairman. John B. Moran, 
George H. Plummer, Henry P. Bowditch, 
FE. Lyman Winship. 


Music. 
Charles C. Perkins, Chairman. John G. Blake, 
F. Lyman Winship, Abby W. May, 
Warren P. Adams. 


Kindergarten Schools. 


John G. Blake, Chairman. Lucia M. Peabody, 
Henry P. Bowditch. 


Truant Officers. 
The Mayor, Chairman. Warren Fletcher, 
William H. Learnard Jr., John W. Ryan, 
Abram E. Cutter. 


Sewing. 
F. Lyman Winship, Chairman. Lucia M. Peabody, 
Nahum Chapin, John W. Ryan, 
Warren P. Adams. 


Nominations. 


William H. Finney, Chairman. George H. Plummer, 
William H. Learnard, Jr., William J. Porter, 
Ezra Palmer. 


Examinations. 
George A. Thayer, Chairman. John B. Moran, 
Charles L. Flint, Lucia M. Peabody, 
William C. Collar. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


A15 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Corner of Dartmouth and Appleton Streets. 


COMMITTEE. 


George A. Thayer, Chairman. 


Abby W. May, Secretary. 
William H. Learnard, Jr., 


Larkin Dunton, Head Master. 

L. Theresa Moses, First Assistant. 
Annie E. Chace, Assistant. 

W. Bertha Hintz, Special Teacher. 
Walter Smith, Teacher of Drawing. 


George M. Hobbs, 
John B. Moran. 


Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Music. 
J. B.*Sharland, Teacher of Musve. 
H. E. Holt, Teacher of Musve. 

L. W. Mason, Zeacher of Music. 
Amos Albee, Janitor. 


RICE TRAINING SCHOOL. 


IN CHARGE OF COMMITTEE ON NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Lucius A. WueEELock, Principal. 


RICE SCHOOL. 
Corner Dartmouth and Appleton streets. 
Lucius A. Wheelock, Master. Martha E. Pritchard, First Assistant. 
Edward Southward, Sub-Master. Elsie J. Parker, Second Assistant. 
Charles F. Kimball, Usher. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Florence Marshall, 
E. Maria Simonds, 
Ella T. Gould, 

J. Annie Bense, 
Eliza Cox, 


Dora Brown, 


a 


? 


Mattie H. Jackson, 
Elizabeth M. Burnham. 
Amos Albee, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Appleton street. 


Ellen F. Beach, 

Anna B. Badlam, 

Emma L. Wyman. 

George W. Collins, Janitor. 


Ella F. Wyman, 
Grace Hooper, 
Sarah E. Bowers, 
Florence M. Proctor, 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


COMMITTEE. 
Charles L. Flint, Chairman. 
Abby W. May, Secretary. Godfrey Morse, 
Henry P. Bowditch, William C. Collar. 


PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


Bedford street. 


Moses Merrill, Head-Master. James A. Beatley, Usher. 

Charles J. Capen, Master. Philippe de Sénancour, Teacher of 
Arthur I. Fiske, Master. French. 

Joseph W. Chadwick, Master. George A. Schmitt, Teacher of German. 
Cyrus A. Neville, Sub- Master. Charles A. Barry, Teacher of Draw- 
William A. Reynolds, Sub-Master. ang. 

Frank W. Freeborn, Sub- Master. Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Musve. 
John K. Richardson, Sub- Master. Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Yeacher of 
William Gallagher, Jr., Sub-Master. Military Drill. ; 

Edward P. Jackson, Sub- Master. Charles H. Brooks, Secretary. 
William T. Strong, Usher. Edward M. Chase, Janitor. 


Egbert M. Chesley, Usher. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Bedford street. 
HEAD-MASTER. 


Edwin P. Seaver, Civil Government. 


MASTERS. 
Luther W. Anderson, English. Albert Hale, Mathematics. 
Robert E. Babson, German. Charles B. Travis, English. 


L. Hall Grandgent, Physics and Mathematics. 
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Charles J. Lincoln, Chemistry. 
John O. Norris, English. 
Lucius H. Buckingham, French. 
John F. Casey, Mathematics. 


SUB-MASTERS. 


H. Winslow Warren, French. 

Henry Dame, Mathematics. 

Henry Hitchings, Teacher of Drawing. 
Eugene Raymond, TVeacher of French. 


Manson Seavy, Mathematics and Book- Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Music. 


keeping. 
Jerome B. Poole, French. 
Samuel C. Smith, Hnglish. 


Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Teacher of 
Military Drill. 
Charles H. Brooks, Secretary. 


Alfred P. Gage, Physics. Edward M. Chase, Janitor. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


West Newton street. 
Homer B. Sprague, Head- Master. Laura B. White, Teacher of Chemis- 
Harriet E. Caryl, Assistant Principal. try. 
Margaret A. Badger, First Assistant. 


SECOND ASSISTANTS. 


Emma A. Temple, Mary E. Scates. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Katharine Knapp, Adeline L. Sylvester. 


FOURTH ASSISTANTS. e 


Emerette O. Patch, 
S. Annie Shorey, 
Augusta C. Kimball, 
Lucy R. Woods, 
Ella M. Folsom, 


Mary S. Gage, 

k. E. Cole, 
Augusta R. Curtis, 
Mary E. Lathrop, 
Lizzie L. Smith. 


Margaret C. Brawley, Laboratory As- Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Musve. 
sistant. Mary E. Carter, Teacher of Drawing. 

Emily M. Deland, Physical Cultwre. Mercy A. Bailey, Teacher of Drawing 

, Teacher of French. Thomas Appleton, Janitor. 

BE. C. F. Krauss, Teacher of German. 
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ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Kenilworth street. 


S. M. Weston, Head- Master. Emily Weeks, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Eliza D. Gardner, Helen A. Gardner. 


FOURTH ASSISTANTS. 


Edna F. Calder, Alla G. Foster. 
Clara H. Balch, 


Henri Morand, Teacher of French. Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Music. 

Benjamin F. Nutting, Teacher of Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Yeacher of 
Drawing. Military Drill. 

John F. Stein, Teacher of German. Thomas Colligan, Janitor. 


DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. 


Centre street, corner of Dorchester avenue. 


Elbridge Smith, Master. Mary W. Hall, Furst Assistant. 


FOURTH ASSISTANTS. 


Rebecca V. Humphrey, Laura E. Hovey. 
Harriet B. Luther, 


Henri Morand, Teacher of French. Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Teacher of 
John F. Stein, Teacher of German. Military Drill. 

Mercy A. Bailey, Téacher of Drawing. Thomas J. Hatch, Janitor. 

Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Musve. 


CHARLESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Monument square. 


Caleb Emery, Head Master. Emma G. Shaw, Second Assistant. 
La Roy F. Griffin, Usher. Adelaide E. Somes, Yhird Assistant. 
Katharine Whitney, First Assistant. 
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FOURTH ASSISTANTS. 


Emma §S. Gale, Mary A. Wilcox. 
Sarah Shaw, 


Eugene Raymond, Teacher of French. Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Teacher of 
Lucas Baker, Teacher of Drawing. Military Drill. 
Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Music. Joseph Smith, Janitor. 


WEST ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Elm street, Jamaica Plain. 


Edward W. Howe, Master. Annie B. Lord, Third Assistant. 


FOURTH ASSISTANTS. 


Jennie R. Sheldon, Louise M. Thurston. 


John F. Stein, Teacher of German.  Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Teacher of 
Marie C. Ladreyt, Teacher of French. Military Drill. 

Julius Eichberg, Teacher of Musve. J. J. Wentworth, Janitor. 

Charles A. Barry, Teacher of Drawing. 


BRIGHTON HIGH SUHOOL. 


Academy Hill. 


Benj. Wormelle, Master. Lucas Baker, Teacher of Drawing. 
Anna J. George, Third Assistant. Brig.-Gen. Hobart Moore, Teacher of 
Sarah E. Waugh, Fourth Assistant. Military Drill. 

John F. Stein, Teacher of German. J. R. Marston, Janitor. 

Lucy H. Garlin, Teacher of Music. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 
George H. Plummer, Chairman. Warren Fletcher, Secretary. 
Nahum Chapin, Abram E. Cutter. 


William J. Porter, 


ADAMS DISTRICT. 


Frank F. Presrie, Principal. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 
Belmont square, East Boston. 


Frank F. Preble, Master. Mary M. Morse, First Assistant. 
Lewis H. Dutton, Sub-Master. Mary A. Davis, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Ellen M. Robbins, Clara J. Doane, 

Almira E. Reid, Sarah E. McPhaill, 

Clara Robbins, Lina H. Cook. 

Harriet Sturtevant, Frederick Tilden, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Adams Schoot-house, Sumner street. 


Ellen James, Sara A. Cook. ° 
Webster-street School. 

Mary H. Allen, Anna E. Reed, 

Mary E. Wiggin, Grace E. Wasgatt. 


Eliza A. Wiggin, George J. Merritt, Janitor. 
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CHAPMAN DISTRICT. 


Grorcs R. Marsre, Principal. 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL. 
Eutaw street, Hast Boston. 
George R. Marble, Master. Jane F. Reid, Second Assistant. 
Orlendo W. Dimick, Sub-Master. Maria D. Kimball, Second Assistant. 
Mary E. Allen, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Sara F. Tenney, Susie E. Geyer, 

Sarah T. Synett, Lucy E. Woodwell, 

Harriet E. Morrill, Mary E. Buffum. 

Judith P. Meader, Mrs. S. Cousens, Sewing Teacher. 


James E. Burdakin, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Webb School, Porter street. 


Mary A. Shaw, Ada D. Prescott, 
Abby D. Beal, A. D. Chandler. 
Mrs. Matilda Davis, Janitor. 


Tappan School, Lexington street. 


Maria A. Arnold, Clara A. Otis, 
Mary C. Hall, Calista W. MacLeod, 
Marietta Duncan, Hannah F. Crafts. 


Phineas Hull, Janitor. 


EMERSON DISTRICT. 


James F. Buacxinton, Principal. 


EMERSON SCHOOL. 


Prescott street, East Boston. 


James F. Blackinton, Master. Bernice A. DeMerritt, Second Assist- 
J. Willard Brown, Sub-Master. ant. 

Elizabeth R. Drowne, First Assistant. Ellenette Pillsbury, Second Assistant. 
Louise S. Hotchkiss, First Assistant. 
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THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary A. Ford, Elizabeth A. Turner, 
Mary D. Day, Sarah A. Bond, 
Juliette J. Pierce, Georgia H. Tilden, 
Carrie Ford, H. Elizabeth Cutter. 


Edward C. Chessman, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Emerson School-house. 
Hannah L. Manson, Almaretta J. Crichett. 


Primary School-house, Princeton street. 


Mary E. Plummer, Harriette EK. Litchfield, 
Margaret A. Bartlett, Susan A. Slavin, 
Mary A. Oburg, Ernestine Ditson. 
Florence H. Drew, J. D. Dickson, Janitor. 


LYMAN DISTRICT. 
Hosea H. Lincotn, Principal. 


LYMAN SCHOOL. 
Corner of Paris and Decatur streets. 


Hosea H. Lincoln, Master. Eliza F. Russell, Second Assistant. 
George K. Daniell, Jr., Swb-Master. Mary A. Turner, Second Assistant. 
Cordelia Lothrop, Furst Assistant. Amelia H. Pittman, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Lucy J. Lothrop, Irene A. Bancroft, 
Mary P. E. Tewksbury, Sibylla A. Bailey, 
Harriet N. Webster, Clara B. George. 


William Gradon, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Austin School, Paris street. 


Josephine A. Murphy, Anna I. Duncan, 
Angelina M. Cudworth, Florence Carver, 
Emma P. Morey, Frances I. Dayley, 
Sarah F. Lothrop, Mary E. Morse. 


Mrs. Higginson, Janitor. 


BUNKER HILL DISTRICT. 423 


SECOND DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 
Abram E. Cutter, Chairman. Warren Fletcher, Secretary. 
Nahum Chapin, Charles C. Perkins. 


William H. Finney, 


BUNKER HILL DISTRICT. 


SamurL J. Buttock, Principal. 


BUNKER HILL SCHOOL. 


Baldwin street, Charlestown. 


Samuel J. Bullock, Master. Amy C. Hudson, Second First Assistant. 
Henry F. Sears, Sub-Master. Abby P. Josselyn, Second Assistant. 
Mary A. Eaton, First Assistant. Angelia M. Knowles, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Anna M. Prescott, 


Ida O. Hurd, Georgiana A. Smith, 
Ellen F. Sanders, Lydia A. Simpson. 
Lydia S. Jones, Julia A. Skilton, Sewing Teacher. 


Josiah C. Burbank, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Bunker Hill School-house. 
Mary L. Caswell. 


Haverhill street. 


Mary S. Thomas, Helen G. Turner. 
Margaret O’Brien, Janitor. 


Bunker Hill street, cor. Charles street. 


Mary E. Flanders, Carrie M. Arnold, 
Elizabeth B. Norton, Sarah J. Worcester, 
Sarah A. Smith, Ada E. Bowler, 
Effie G. Hazen, Kate ©. Thompson. 


Josiah C. Burbank, Janitor. 
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FROTHINGHAM DISTRICT. 


Cates Murpock, Principal. 


FROTHINGHAM SCHOOL. 
Corner of Prospect and Edgeworth streets, Charlestown. 


Caleb Murdock, Master. Harriet E. Frye, Second Assistant. 
William B. Atwood, Sud- Master. Bial W. Willard, Second Assistant. 
Charlotte E. Camp, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Ellen R. Stone, Jennie E. Tobey, 
Arabella P. Moulton, Lucy A. Seaver, 
Abby M. Clark, Ellen A. Chapin, 
Sara H. Nowell, Elizabeth W. Boyd, Sewing Teacher. 


Warren J. Small, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Frothingham School. 


Persis M. Whittemore, Julia M. Burbank. 
Martha Yeaton, 


Moulton street. 


Helen E. Ramsay, Louisa W. Huntress, 
O. H. Morgan, Fanny M. Lamson. 
George L. Mayo, Janitor. 


HARVARD DISTRICT. 
W.E. Eaton, Principal. 


HARVARD SCHOOL. 
Bow street, Charlestown. 


W. E. Eaton, Master. Abby B. Tufts, First Assistant. 
Darius Hadley, Sub-Master. Anne E. Weston, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Sarah E. Leonard, Emma F. Thomas, 

Mary A. Lovering, Sarah J. Perkins, 

Jennie E. Howard, ; 

Martha F. Fay, Elizabeth W. Boyd, Sewing Teacher. 


Edith W. Howe, Alonzo C. Tyler, Janitor. 


PRESCOTT DISTRICT. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Bow street (Grammar-school Building )- 


Mary P. Howland. 


Harvard Hill. 
Fanny B. Hall, Effie A. Kettell, 
Catharine C. Brower, Elizabeth F. Doane, 
Fanny A. Foster, Lucy M. Small, 
Elizabeth B. Wetherbee, Louisa A. Whitman. 


George L. Mayo, Janitor. 


Common street. 


Elizabeth A. Pritchard, Elizabeth R. Brower, 
Mary F. Kittredge, Lois A. Rankin. 
William Holbrook, Janitor. 


PRESCOTT DISTRICT. 


Grorce T. LitrtLerieLtp, Principal. 


PRESCOTT SCHOOL. 


Elm street, Charlestown. 


George T. Littlefield, Master. Delia A. Varney, First Assistant. 
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Alonzo Meserve, Usher. Mary C. Sawyer, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Martha M. Kenrick, Frances A. Craigin, 

Julia C. Powers, Julia F. Sawyer. 

Elizabeth J. Farnsworth, Julia A. Skilton and Elizabeth W. 
Lydia A. Sears, Boyd, Sewing Teachers. 


Thomas Merritt, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Medford street. 


Mary E. Smith, Ellen Hadley. 
Mrs. Berry, Janitor. 


Polk street. 


Frances M. Lane, Alice M. Lyons, Janitor. 
Zetta M. Mallard, 


Bunker Hill street, cor. Tufts. 


Emma C. Olmstead, Mrs. Mary Watson, Janttor. 


Elizabeth C. Bredeen. 
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WARREN DISTRICT. 


GrorGEe Swan, Principal. 


WARREN SCHOOL. 
Corner of Pearl and Summer streets, Charlestown. 


George Swan, Master. Abby C. Lewis, Second Assistant. 
E. B. Gay, Sub-Master. Annie D. Dalton, Second Assistant. 
Sarah M. Chandler, First Assistant. 

Elizabeth Swords, Second First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Alice Hall, Annie M. Crozier, 

Frances L. Dodge, Maria L. Bolan, 

Abby E. Holt, Marietta F. Allen. 

Ellen A. Pratt, Julia A. Skilton, Sewing Teacher. 


D. L. Small, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Mead street. 


M. Josephine Smith, Cora E. Wiley, 
Effie C. Melvin, Abby P. Richardson. 
Matthew Boyd, Janitor. 


Cross street. 


Abby O. Varney, Josephine E. Copeland. 
Alice M. Lyons, Janitor. 


Warren School-house. 


Caroline E. Osgood, 


. 


BOWDOIN DISTRICT. 427 


THIRD DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 
Charles C. Perkins, Chairman. William J. Porter, Secretary. 
Ezra Palmer, George H. Plummer. 


William T. Adams, 


BOWDOIN DISTRICT. 


DanieL C. Brown, Principal. 
Myrtle street. 


Daniel C. Brown, Master. Mary Young, Second Assistant. 
Sarah J. Mills, First Assistant. Sarah O. Brickett, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Eliza A. Fay, Dora E. Pitcher, 

Trene W. Wentworth, S. Francis Perry. 

Martha A. Palmer, Catherine L. W. Bigelow, Teacher of 
Ada L. Cushman, Sewing. ' 


Joseph S. Shannon, Janttor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Somerset street. 


C. Eliza Wason, Mabel West. 
Thomas Freeman, Janitor. 


Old Phillips School-house, Anderson street. 


Sarah F. Russell, Josephine O. Hedrick, 
Barbara C. Farrington, Clara J. Raynolds, 
Elizabeth R. Preston, Alice T. Smith. 


Ambrose H. Shannon, Janitor. 


Blossom street. 
Olive Ruggles, Lydia A. Isbell, 
: Mary E. Ames. 
Charles C. Newell, Janator. 


—_—-- 
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ELIOT. DISTRICT. 


SamuEL Harrineton, Principal. 


ELIOT SCHOOL. 
North Bennet street. 


Samuel Harrington, Master. Channing Folsom, Usher. 


Granville S. Webster, Sub-Master. Francis M. Bodge, First Assistant. 


Frederick H. Ripley, Usher. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Adolin M. Steele, M. Ella Wilkins, 
Elizabeth M. Turner, Clara A. Newell, 

Kate L. Dodge, Mary E. Hanney, 
Lucette A. Wentworth, Isabel R. Haskins, 
Mary Heaton, Sophia E. Raycroft, 
Mary E. F. McNeil, Annie M. H. Gillespie. 


P. J. Riordan, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Snelling place. 


Emma C. Lawson, Harriet E. Lampee, 
Margaret E. Robinson, Rosa M. E. Reggio, 
Cleone G. Tewkesbury, Sarah A. Winsor. 


Edgar M. Nason, Janitor. 


Charter street. 


J. Ida Monroe, Sarah Ripley, 
Juliaette Davis, Marcella E. Donegan, 
A. Augusta Coleman, Eliza Brintnall. 


Isaac W. Navy, Janitor. 


North Bennet street. 


Mary E. Barrett, Kate S. Sawyer. 
W.S. Riordan, Janitor. 


Licensed Minors, North Margin street. 


Sarah A. Brackett. 


— 


HANCOCK DISTRICT — PHILLIPS DISTRICT. 429 


HANCOCK DISTRICT. 


James W. Wesster, Principal. 


HANCOCK SCHOOL. 
Parmenter street. 
James W. Webster, Master, Ellen A. Hunt, Second Assistant, 
Ellen C. Sawtelle, First Assistant, Marie L. Macomber, Second Assistant. 
Amy E. Bradford, Second Assistant, 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Josephine M. Robertson, Martha F. Winning, 

Helen M. Hitchings, Sophia L. Sherman, 

Susan E. Allen, O. M. E. Rowe. 

Mary E. Skinner, Kate Doherty, Sewing Teacher. 


Franklin Evelyth, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Cushman School, Parmenter street. 


Sarah E. Ward, Mary L. Desmond, 
Adeline S. Bodge, Mary J. Clark, 
Harriet M. Frazer, Marcella C. Halliday, 
Teresa M. Gargan, Sarah F. Ellis, 
Harriet A. Farrow, Elizabeth A. Fisk. 


Enoch Miley, Janitor. 


Ingraham School, Sheafe street. 


Josephine B. Silver, Esther W. Mansfield. 
Clara E. Bell, Francis Silver, Janttor. 


Cheever School, Thacher street, 


Mary Bonnie, Sarah J. Copp. 
Kate T. Sinnott, Mrs. Mary Keefe, Janitor. 


PHILLIPS DISTRICT. 


SamugeL Swan, Principal. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL. 


Phillips street. 
Samuel Swan, Master. Emily A. Moulton, First Assistant. 
Elias H. Marston, Sub-Master. ’ Adeline F. Cutter, Second Assistant. 


George Perkins, Usher. 
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Ruth E. Rowe, 


Elvira M. Harrington, 
Georgianna E. Putnam, 
Sarah W. I. Copeland, 


Louie H. Hinckley, 
Martha A. Knowles, 


Elizabeth S. Parker, 
Sarah A. M. Turner, 


Emeline C. Farley, 
Ann M. F. Sprague, 
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THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Martha F. Whitman, 
Elizabeth L. West, 

Helen M. Coolidge, 

Eliza A. Corthell. 

John A. Shannon, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Phillips street. 


Evelyn E. Plummer. 
John Armstrong, Janitor. 


Chardon court. 


Fanny B. Bowers. 
William H. Palmer, Janitor. 


WELLS DISTRICT. 


Rosert C. Mercaur, Principal. 


WELLS SCHOOL. 


Corner Blossom and McLean streets. 


kR. C. Metcalf, Master. 
Ella F. Inman, Yirst Assistant. 


Susan R. Gifford, 
M. Isabella Bennett, 
Mary S. Carter, 
Mary M. Perry, 
Lizzie F. Stevens, ' 


Maria W. Turner, 
Eliza A. Freeman, 
Annie B. Gould, 
E. A. Brown, 


Georgia D. Barstow, 


Lois M. Rea, 
Adelaide A. Rea, — 
Mary F. Gargan, 


Mary G. Shaw, Second First Assistant. 
, Second Assistant. . 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Lavinia M. Allen. 

Mrs. Frances E. Stevens, 
Teacher. 

James Martin, Janitor. 


Sewing 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Emerson School, Poplar street. 
Sarah C. Chevaillier, 
L. M. A. Redding, 
Mrs. McGrath, Janitor. 


Dean School, Wall street. 


Florence E. Dexter, 
Adelaide E. Badger. 
Patrick Ronan, Janitor. 


BOWDITCH DISTRICT. 431 


FOURTH DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 
Godfrey Morse, Chairman. Abby W. May, Secretary. 
John G. Blake, — John J. Hayes. 


Ezra Palmer, 


BOWDITCH DISTRICT. 
AutFRED Hewins, Principal. 
BOWDITCH SCHOOL. 


Corner of East and Cove streets. 


Alfred Hewins, Master. Mary M. T. Foley, Second Assistant. 
Susan H. Thaxter, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Eliza M. Evert, Emma A. Gordon, 

Emma M. Savil, Ellen L. Collins. 

Ruth H. Clapp, Eliza A. Baxter, Sewing Teacher. 
Hannah E. G. Gleason, Nancy Ryan, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


East street. 


Amelia E. N. Treadwell, Maria J. Coburn, 

Octavia C. Heard, Emma L. Pollex, 

Sarah E. Lewis, Julia M. Driscoll, 

Priscilla Johnson, Mary J. Crotty, 

Ellen E. Leach, Rebecca A. Buckley. 

Susan Frizzell, Jeremiah J. Murphy, Janitor. 


LICENSED MINORS. 


East-street place. 


M. Persis Taylor, Mrs. Fitzgerald, Janitor. 
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BRIMMER DISTRICT. 


E. Benttey Youne, Principal. 


BRIMMER SCHOOL. 
Common street. 


EK. Bentley Young, Master. Rebecca L. Duncan, First Assistant. 
Quincy E. Dickerman, Sub-Master. Luthera W. Bird, Second Assistant. 
T. H. Wason, Usher. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Kate C. Martin, Sarah J. March, 

Mercy T. Snow, Helen L. Bodge, 

Annie P. James, Annie M. Mitchell, 

Lilla H. Shaw, Eliza E. Foster. 

Mercy A. Davie, George W. Fogg, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Starr King School, Tennyson street. 
Nellie T. Higgins, Mary E. Tiernay. 
Laura M. Stevens, E. L. Weston, Janitor. 


Skinner School, corner Fayette and Church streets. 


Emma F. Burrill, H. Ellen Boothby, 
Betsey P. Burgess, Malvina R. Brigham. 
Fannie B. Dewey, Ellen Lind, Janitor. 


EXETER-STREET SCHOOL. 


GRAMMAR CLASSES. 
Harriet D. Hinckley, First Assistant. Ella F. White, Third Assistant. 
Alice M. Dickey, Third Assistant. 

PRIMARY CLASSES. 


Eva D. Kellogg, Joseph H. Elliott, Janitor. 
Adeline 8. Tufts. 


QUINCY DISTRICT. 


E. Frank Woop, Principal. 


QUINCY SCHOOL. 
Tyler street. 
E. Frank Wood, Master. Annie M. Lund, ‘First Assistant. 
George W. Neal, Sub- Master. Mary L. Holland, Second Assistant. 
N. H. Whittemore, Usher. 


WINTHROP DISTRICT. 433 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Emily J. Tucker, Emily B. Peck, 
Bridget A. Foley, ; 
Margaret F. Tappan, Harriette A. Bettis, 
Charlotte L. Wheelwright, Emma K. Youngman. 


James Daly, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Grammar School-house. 


Mary E. Sawyer. 
Way street. 


Maria A. Callanan, Annie M. Reilly. 

Mary E. Conley, D. D. Towns, Janitor. 
Genesee street. : 

Emily E. Maynard, Annie T. Corliss. 

Harriet M. Bolman, Mrs. Toole, Janitor. 


WINTHROP DISTRICT. 


Ropert Swan, Principal. 


WINTHROP SCHOOL. 
Tremont street, near Eliot street. 
Robert Swan, Master. Mary F. Light, Second Assistant. 
Susan A. W. Loring, First Assistant. Carrie F. Welch, Second Assistant. 
May Gertrude Ladd, First Assistant. Annie J. Stoddard, Second Assistant. 
Emma K. Valentine, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Catherine K. Marlow, Mary E. Davis, 

Elizabeth S. Emmons, Adelaide Meston, 

Margaret T. Wise, Mary L. H. Gerry, 

Caroline S. Crozier, : 

Lizzie H. Bird, Ellen M. Underwood. 

Mary E. Barstow, Frances E. Stevens, Isabella Cumming, 
Mary J. Danforth, Sewing Teachers. 


A. H. B. Little, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Tyler street. 
Mary B. Browne, Mary A. B. Gore, 
Julia A. McIntyre, Ella M. Seaverns, 
Henrietta Madigan, Emma I. Baker. 


Ellen McCarthy, Janitor. 
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FIFTH DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 


William H. Learnard, Jr., Chairman. Godfrey Morse, Secretary. 
Charles L. Flint, William C. Collar, 
John J. Hayes. 


DWIGHT DISTRICT. 


James A. PAGE, PRINCIPAL. 


DWIGHT SCHOOL. 
West Springfield street. 


James A. Page, Master. Henry L. Sawyer, Usher. 
Walter S. Parker, Sub-Master. Ruth G. Rich, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary C. R. Towle, Mary E. Trow, 

Emily F. Carpenter, Nellie L. Shaw, 

Sarah C. Fales, Jeannie Eastman. 
Elizabeth G. Melcher, Edward Bannon, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
; Rutland street. 
Augusta A. Davis, Henrietta Draper, 
Martha B. Lucas, Fannie L. Willard, 
Sarah E. Crocker, 


C. P. Huggins, Janitor. 


EVERETT DISTRICT. 


Grorce B. Hypn, Principal. 


EVERETT SCHOOL. 

West Northampton street. 
George B. Hyde, Master. Anne C. Ellis, Second Assistant. 
S. Flora Chandler, First Assistant. Maria S. Whitney, Second Assistant. 
Janet M. Bullard, Second First Assistant. 


FRANKLIN DISTRICT. 435 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Persis E. King, Sarah L. Adams, 

Susan S. Foster, Mary E. Badlam, 

Emily F. Marshall, Flora I. Crooke, 

Abby C. Haslet, Anna Grover. 

Ann R. Gavett, Martha A. Sargent, Sewing Teacher. 
Almira S. Johnson, Edward Bannon, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


West Concord street. 


Eliza C. Gould, Adelaide B. Smith, 
Mary H. Downe, Emma Halstrick, 

Kate M. Hanson, Lydia F. Blanchard, 
Lydia A. Sawyer, Fanny M. Nason, 
Clementine D. Grover, Evelyn E. Morse. 
Hannah M. Coolidge, C. P. Huggins, Janitor. 


FRANKLIN DISTRICT. 


GRANVILLE B. Putnam, Principal. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. , 


Ringgold street. 
Granville B. Putnam, Master. Caroline A. Mason, Second Assistant. 
Jennie S. Tower, First Assistant. Catharine T. Simonds, Second Assist- 
Isabella M. Harmon, Second First ant. 
Assistant. — P. Catherine Bradford, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary L. Wheeler, Roxana W. Longley, 

Abbie M. Holder, Kate E. Blanchard, . 

Margaret J. Crosby, Mary A. Mitchell, 

Margaret C. Schouler, Anna E. L. Parker. 

Elizabeth J. Brown, Elizabeth D. Cutter, Sewing Teacher. 


, Mrs. Amos Lincoln, Janztor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Cook School, Groton street. 


Harriet M. Faxon, Isadora Page, 
Georgianna E. Abbott, Sarah A. Brown, 
Affie T. Wier, Mary E. Josselyn. 


Martha Castell, Janitor. 
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Wait School, Shawmut avenue. 


Josephine G. Whipple, Kate K. Gookin, 

Georgiana A. Ballard, Jennie E. Haskell, 

Emma E. Allin, Martha L. Beckler. 

E. Josephine Bates, Mansfield Harvell, Janttor. 


SHERWIN DISTRICT. 


Siras C. Stonn, Principal. 


SHERWIN SCHOOL. 


Madison square. 


Silas C. Stone, Master. Lucy L. Burgess, Second Assistant. 
Frank A. Morse, Sub-Master. Martha A. Smith, Second Assistant. 
Julia F. Long, First Assistant. Sarah R. Bonney, Second Assistant. 


Elizabeth B. Walton, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Anna B. Carter, Frances McDonald, 

E. Elizabeth Boies, Louisa Ayer, 

Caroline K. Nickerson, Lucy J. Mellen, 

Harriet A. Lewis, Fanny L. Stockman, 

Marian Henshaw, Alice T. Kelley. 

Isadora Bonney, Maria L. Young, Sewing Teacher. 


Joseph G. Scott, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Weston street. 
Anna G. Fillebrown, Harriet M. Burroughs, 


Mary E. Gardner, ; Martha E. Page. 
Charlotte White, Janitor. 


Franklin place. 
Annie E. Walcutt, Sarah E. Gould, 
Sarah J. Davis, Emma L. Peterson. 
Kate C. Harper, Janitor. 


Avon place. 


Abby E. Ford, Elizabeth F. Todd. 
Patrick Higgins, Jamtor. 


| Day’s Chapel. 
Louisa A. Kelley. 
John Cole, Janitor. 


~ 


| Cabot street. : | 
| Mary F. Cogswell. Patrick Higgins, Janitor. 
Wa Warwick street. 
_ Elizabeth A. Sanborn. Patrick Higgins, Janitor. 


Bier. Mill Dam. 
Annie H. Berry, Eliza A. Moore, Jamitor. 
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SIXTH DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 
Warren P. Adams, Chairman, George A. Thayer, Secretary, 
John G. Blake, William C. Collar, 
John W. Ryan. 

ANDREW DISTRICT. 

LEANDER WaTERMAN, Principal. 
ANDREW SCHOOL. 
Dorchester street, South Boston. 

Leander Waterman, Master. Elizabeth A. Winward, First Assistant. 
Joshua M. Dill, Usher. Henrietta L. Dwyer, Second Assistant 
THIRD ASSISTANTS. 

Sara W. Barrows, Lucy M. Marsh, 

Martha A. Jackson, Frances M. Bell, 

Mary E. Perkins, Ksther F. Nichols. 

Mary S. Beebe, Lizzie Kenna, Sewing Teacher. 


Christopher Jones, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Ticknor Building. 
Nellie W. Allen. 


Methodist Chapel. 
Mary A. Jenkins. 


Gogin Building. 


M. Louise Moody, Estelle B. Jenkins, 
Jessie C. Tileston, Lizzie Ordway. 


Basement of Washington Hall. 
Alice L. Littlefield. 


BIGELOW DISTRICT — GASTON DISTRICT. 4dY 


BIGELOW DISTRICT. 


Tuomas H. Barnes, Principal. 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Fourth street, corner of E street, South Boston. 
Thomas H. Barnes, Master. Amelia B. Coe, First Assistant. 
Fred. O. Ellis, Swb-Master. Ellen Coe, Second Assistant. 
J. Gardner Bassett, Usher. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Eliza B. Haskell, Ellen E. Wallace, 

H. A. Watson, Lucy C. Bartlett, 

Mary Nichols, Harriet A. Clapp, 

Malvena Tenney, Lucy R. Cutter, 

Catharine H. Cook, Jennie A. Cheney. 

Abbie J. Adams, Samuel P. Howard, Janitor. 


! PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Hawes Hall, Broadway. 


Alice Danforth, Mary P. Colburn, 
Abby B. Kent, Josephine B. Cherrington, 
Lucy E. T. Tinkham, Lucy E. Johnson. 
Ann J. Lyon, Joanna Brennan, Janitor. 


Simonds School, Broadway. 


Tiley A. Bolkom, Mary L. Howard. 
Emily T. Smith, Joanna Brennan, Janitor. 


Ward-Room Building, corner of Dorchester and Fourth streets. 


Sarah A. Graham. Matthew G. Worth, Janitor. 


Bank Building, E street. 
Elizabeth G. Bailey. 


GASTON DISTRICT. 


C. Goopwin Crark, Principal. 


GASTON SCHOOL. 
DL ro corner of Fifth street, South Boston. 


C. Goodwin Clark, Master. Sarah C. Winn, First Assistant. 
Lydia Curtis, First Assistant. Mary E. Graves, Second Assistant. 
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THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Myra S. Butterfield, Ellen R. Wyman, 
Emogene F. Willett, S. Lila Huckins. 


Fannie Blanchard, Mary E. Patterson, Sewing Teacher. 
S. W. Pollard, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Gaston School. 
Electa M. Porter, Mary L. Nichols. 
Julia A. Evans, 
City Point, Fourth street. 
Elizabeth M. Easton, Mary A. Crosby, 
Frances A. Cornish, Maud Stephens, 


Carrie W. Haydn. 
A.D. Bickford, Janitor. 


LAWRENCE DISTRICT. 


Amos M. Leonanrp, Principal. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 


Corner B and Third streets, South Boston. 


Amos M. Leonard, Master. W.E. C. Rich, Usher. 
D. A. Hamlin, Sub-Master. Alice Cooper, First Assistant. 
Grenville C. Emery, Usher. Emma P. Hall, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


—, Mary A. Conroy, 
Mary E. H. Ottiwell, Mary A. Montague, 


Catharine M. Lynch, Abbie C. Burge, 

Margaret Holmes, Mary A. A. Dolan, 
Hannah E. Burke, Filena Hurlbutt, 

Margaret A. Gleason, M. Louise Gillett. 
Margaret A. Moody, Daniel E. Connor, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Mather Building, Broadway, near B street. 


Lucy M. Cragin, - Lizzie A. McGrath, 
Sarah E. Lakeman, Minnie F. Crosby, 
Ada A. Bradeen, Mary E. T. Shine, 
Willietta Bicknell, Annie M. Conflor. 


Charles E, Smith, Janitor. 


LINCOLN DISTRICT. 441 


Parkman School, Silver street, near Dorchester avenue. 


Martha S. Damon, Emma F. Gallagher, 
Mary G. A. Toland, Maggie J. Leary, 
Hattie L. Rayne, Amelia McKenzie. 


Margaret Johnson, Janvtor. 


Fifth-street School, between B and C streets. 


‘Ann E. Newell, Alice W. Baker, 
Ophelia S. Newell, Lizzie Crawford, 
Sarah M. Brown, Minnie F. Keenan. 
Mary W. Bragdon, P. F. Turish, Janitor. 
ae 
LINCOLN DISTRICT. 
Atonzo G. Ham, Principal. 
LINCOLN SCHOOL. 
Broadway, near K, South Boston. 
Alonzo G. Ham, Master. Margaret J. Stewart, First Assistant. 
Henry H. Kimball, Sub-Master. Mary E. Balch, Second Assistant. 


John F. Dwight, Usher. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Sarah M. Tripp, Carrie L. Vose, 
Lavinia B. Pendleton, ° Mary A. H. Fuller, 
Vodisa J. Comey, Silence A. Hill, 
Sarah A. Curran, Annie C. Littlefield. 


Joshua B. Emerson, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Capen School, corner of I and Sixth streets. 


Mary E. Powell, Mary E. Perkins, 
Laura J. Gerry, Fannie G. Patten, 
Ella M. Warner, Mary E. Faxon, 


Susan Hutchinson, A. D. Bickford, Janitor. 
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NORCROSS DISTRICT. 


JosiaH A. Stearns, Principal. 


NORCROSS SCHOOL. 
Corner of Dand Fifth streets, South Boston. 


Josiah A. Stearns, Master. Fiducia S. Wells, Second First Assist- 
Mary J. Fennelly, First Assistant. ant. 
é 

SECOND ASSISTANTS. 
Sarah A. Gallagher, Juliette Smith. 
Juliette Wyman, 

%. 

THIRD ASSISTANTS. 
Maria L. Nelson, Harriet E. Johnston, 
Mary E. Downing, . Emma L. Eaton, 
Mary R. Roberts, : . 
Miranda A. Bolkcom, Sarah E. Hamlin, Sewing Teacher. 


Samuel T. Jeffers, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Drake School, corner of C and Third streets. 


Mary K. Davis, Nellie J. Cashman. 
Sarah V. Cunningham, Fannie W. Hussey, 
Abbie C. Nickerson, Lucinda Smith. 


W.B. Newhall, Janitor. 


Vestry, corner of D and Silver streets. 


Ellen T. Noonan. James M. Demeritt, Janitor. 


/ 


SHURTLEFF DISTRICT. 


Henry C. Harpon, Principal. 


SHURTLEFF SCHOOL. 
Dorchester street, South Boston. 


Henry C. Hardon, Master. Abby S. Hammond, Second Assistant. 
Anna M. Penniman, Mirst Assistant. Emeline L. Tolman, Second Assistant. 
Ellen E. Morse, Second First Assistant. Martha E. Morse, Second Assistant. 


- 
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THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Margaret T. Pease, Harriet S. Howes, 

Catharine A. Dwyer, Jane S. Bullard, 

Eliza F. Blacker, Edith A. Pope, 

Sarah L. Garrett, Marion W. Rundlett. 

Roxana N. Blanchard, Eliza M. Cleary, Sewing Teacher. 


William Dillaway, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Clinch Building, F street. 


Ella R. Johnson, Julia F. Baker, 
Lucy A. Dunham, Alice G. Dolbeare, 
Mary E. Morse, Alice C. Ryan. 


William Dillaway, Janitor. 
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SEVENTH DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 
George M. Hobbs, Chairman. Lucia M. Peabody, Secretary. 
John B. Moran, John W. Ryan. 


William H. Finney, 
COMINS DISTRICT. 
Cuartes W. Hinz, Principal. 


COMINS SCHOOL. 


Tremont street, corner of Gore avenue. 


Charles W. Hill, Master. Sarah E. Lovell, Second Assistant. 
H. H. Gould, Sub-Master. Almira W. Chamberline, Second Assist- 
Julia Scribner, First Assistant. ant. 


Lillie E. Davis, First Assistant. 
Martha A. Cummings, Second First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Annetta F. Armes, Emily Swain, 

Kate M. Murphy, Delia M. Upham, 

Charlotte P. Williams, Caroline A. Gragg. 

Adelina May, Delia Mansfield, Sewing Teacher. 
Julia A. C. Gray, Geo. S. Hutchinson, Janitor. 


Emma E. Towle, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Francis street. 
Rebecca Morrison, Mary E. Crosby. 
Mrs. McGowan, Janitor. 


Phillips street. 


Annie E. Clark. Lizzie P. Brewer, 
Penelope G. Hayes, Sarah B. Bancroft, 
‘Helen P. Hall, Carrie M. Brackett, 
Sarah E. Haskins, Lizzie A. Colligan. 


George S. Hutchinson, Janitor. 
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Smith street. 


Isabel Thatcher, Anna R. McDonald. 
Charles Stephens, Janiior. 


King street. 


Lizzie F. Johnson, Carrie J. Harris, 
Adaline Beal, Mary J. Backup, 
Caroline D. Putnam, Delia T. Killian. 


S. B. Pierce, Janitor. 


DEARBORN DISTRICT. 


Wun H. Lone, Principal. 


DEARBORN SCHOOL. 


Dearborn place. 
William H. Long, Master. Philena W. Rounseville, Second First 
Harlan P. Gage, Sub-Master. Assistant. 


L. Anna Dudley, First Assistant. 


SECOND ASSISTANTS. 


Martha D. Chapman, Frances L. Bredeen. 
Helen F. Brigham, 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Cynthia G. Melvin, Elizabeth R. Wallis, 

Sarah H. Hosmer, Phebe H. Simpson, 

Bell J. Dunham, Louise M. Epmeyer, 

Anne M. Backup, Josephine A. Keniston, 

Elizabeth E. Stafford, Mary F. Walsh. 

Lizzie M. Wood, Catherine G. Hosmer, Sewing Teacher. 


Michael J. Lally, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Yeoman street. 


Anna M. Balch, Ada L. McKean, 
Susan F. Rowe, Annie M. Croft, 
Ellen M. Oliver, Louise D. Gage, 
Mary E. Nason, Kate A. Nason. 


Augustus L. Litchfield, Janitor. 
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Eustis street. 


Mary F. Neale, Clarabel E. Chapman, 
Abbie L. Baker, Mary K. Wallace. 
Sarah Stalder, Janitor. 


George street. 


Mary M. Sherwin, Flora J. Cutter, 
Elizabeth E. Backup, Clara F. Conant. 
Emily M. Pevear, Michael Carty, Janitor. 


DUDLEY DISTRICT. 


Leverett M. Cuass, Principal. 


DUDLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
. Corner of Dudley and Putnam streets. 
Leverett M. Chase, Master. Harriett E. Davenport, Second Assist- 


Henry L. Clapp, Usher. ant. : 
Susie C. Lougee, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary H. Cashman, Luette S. James, 
Ruth H. Brady, E. E. Torrey. 
F. M. Davis, James Hughes, Janitor. 


DUDLEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Bartlett street. 
Sarah J. Baker, Principal. Jane S. Leavitt, Second Assistant. 
_ Dora A. Pickering, First Assistant. 


® 
THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary C. Whippey, Mary S. Sprague. 
Eliza Brown, Emma A. Waterhouse, Sewing Teacher. 
Mary L. Gore, Thomés Colligan, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Vernon street. 


M. E. Watson, Anna T. Bicknell, 
S. Louisa Durant, Ella T. Jackson. 
P. F. Higgins, Janitor. 
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Dudley School-house, Putnam street. 


Henrietta M. Wood, Emma L. B. Hintz, 
Anna M. Stone, Celia A. Scribner. 


LEWIS DISTRICT. 


Wituram L. P. Boarpman, Principal. 


LEWIS SCHOOL. 
Corner of Dale and Sherman streets. 


William L. P. Boardman, Master. Sarah BE. Fisher, First Assistant. 
Charles F. King, Sub- Master. Eunice C. Atwood, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Amanda Pickering, Susan A. Dutton, 

Mary D. Chamberlain, H. Amelia Smith, 

Emily B. Eliot, Elizabeth Gerry. 

Henrietta M. Young, Malvina L. Sears, Sewing Teacher. 
Louisa J. Hovey, Antipas Newton, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Thornton street. 


Joanna Monroe, Alice C. Pierce. 
Charles Stephens, Janitor. 


Winthrop street. 
Frances N. Brooks, Mary F. Baker. 
Mary E. Deane, Catherine Dignon, Janitor. 


Munroe street. 


Helen Crombie, Maria L. Burrill. 
Mrs. Kirby, Janitor. 


Mt. Pleasant avenue. 


Fanny H. C. Bradley, Eloise B. Walcutt. 
Catherine Dignon, Janitor. 


Quincy street. 
Almira B. Russell, Florence L. Shedd. 
Gilbert Hasty, Janitor. 
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LOWELL DISTRICT. 


Danie, W. Jones, Principal. 


LOWELL SCHOOL. 


— 310 Centre street. 


Daniel W. Jones, Master. Eliza C. Fisher, First Assistant. 
George T. Wiggin, Usher. EK. Josephine Page, Second Assistant 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


O. Augusta Welch, M. F. Cummings, 

Anna L. Hudson, Susan E. Chapman. 

Susan G. B. Garland, Annie Brazier, Sewing Teacher. 
Mary A. Cloney, Frank L. Harris, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Centre street. 


Jeannie B. Lawrence, Emma M. Waldock, 
Ellen H. Holt, Helen O. Wyman. 
Frank L. Harris, Janitor. 


~ Curtis street. 
Se. 
Sarah P. Blackburn, ’ Mary J. Capen. 
James Waters, Janitor. 


Codman avenue, corner of Washington street. 


Alice M. May, Isabelle Shove. 
Peter Gorman, Janitor. 


Heath street. 
M. Ella Mulliken, 


Catherine H. Norton, Janitor. 


=. 


ALLSTON DISTRICT. 


EIGHTH DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 


F. Lyman Winship, Chairman. Henry P. Bowditch, Secretary. 


William T. Adams. 


ALLSTON DISTRICT. 
* G. W. M. Hatt, Principal. 


ALLSTON SCHOOL. 


North Harvard street, Brighton. 
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G. W. M. Hall, Master. Sarah F. Boynton, Second Assistant. 


Persis B. Swett, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Georgie Palmer, Mary J. Cavanagh. 
Mary F. Child, Sarah Stall, Sewing Teacher. 
Laura E. Viles, Patrick McDermott, Janitor. 


Alice A. Swett, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Everett School, corner of Pearl and Auburn streets. 


Clara Hooker, Patrick McDermott, Janitor. 
Anna M. Farrington. 


Auburn School, School street, N. Brighton. 


Kate McNamara, Patrick McDermott, Janitor. 
Adelaide C. Williams. 


Webster School, Webster place. 


Emma F. Martin, Otis Wilde, Janitor. 
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BENNETT DISTRICT. 


E. H. Hammonp, Principal. 


BENNETT SCHOOL. 
Chestnut Hill avenue, Brighton. 


E. H. Hammond, Sub-Master. Anna Leach, Second Assistant. 
Melissa Abbott, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Harriet M. Boit, Emma F. Chesley. 
Annie M. Hotchkiss, Charles F. Wheeler, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Winship place, Agricultural Hall. 


Charlotte Adams, Emma P. Dana. 
Fannie W. Currier, J. R. Marston, Janitor. 


Oak square. 


Nellie A. Hoar. Charles F. Wheeler, Janitor. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT. 


Joun T. Gipson, Principal. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL. 
Burroughs street, Jamaica Plain. 


John T. Gibson, Master. C. J. Reynolds, Second Assistant. 
Mary A. Gott, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Emily A. Hanna, M. M. Sias. 
M. E. Stuart, Rufus A. Perry, Janitor. 
Victoria M. Goss, 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Thomas street, Jamaica Plain. 
Mary E. Tufts, Patrick Curley, Janitor. 
Emma Smith. 
Childs street. 
Mary E. Brooks, William F. Fallon, Janitor. 
Annie E. Burton. 
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CHARLES SUMNER DISTRICT. 


ArtTEMAS WIsWALL, Principal. 


CHARLES SUMNER SCHOOL. 
Ashland street, Roslindale. 


Artemas Wiswall, Sub- Master. Charlotte B. Hall, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Fannie Ashenden, Sarah Ashenden, FYourth Assistant. 
Elvira L. Austin, Julia Z. Ridgway, Sewing Teacher. 
Fannie H. Wiswall. John L. Chenery, Janitor. 


Ella M. Hancock, Fourth Assistant. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Washington street. 


Angie P. Nutter, Mrs. Kate Morrissey, Janitor. 


Canterbury street. 


Ellen B. De Costa, Ella F. Howland, 
, Janitor. 


—— 


HILLSIDE DISTRICT. 


AvBEerT F. Rine, Principal. 


HILLSIDE SCHOOL. 


Elm street, Jamaica Plain. 


Albert Franklin Ring, Sub-Master. Mary E. Very, Second Assistant. 
Amy Hutchins, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Alice B. Stephenson, Ida M. Metcalf. 
Emily H. Maxwell, Nellie I. Lincoln, Sewing Teacher. 
S. S. Marrison, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Green street. 


Margaret E. Winton, Anna M. Call. 
Mrs. J. Fallon, Janitor. 
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Washington street. 


E. Augusta Randall, Jennie A. Eaton. 
Michael Kelley, Janitor. 


MOUNT VERNON DISTRICT. 


ABNER J. Nourter, Principal. 


MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL. 


Mount Vernon street, West Roxbury. 
Abner J. Nutter, Usher. Emily M. Porter, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Emma J. Fossett, J. Z. Ridgway, Sewing Teacher. 
Helen C. Steele. James M. Davis, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Centre street. 


Adah E. Smith. James M. Davis, Janitor. 


Baker street. 


Ann E. Harper. William J. Noon, Janitor. 


Washington street. 


Ada F. Adams. Evelyn Mead, Janitor. 


DORCHESTER—EVERETT DISTRICT. 453 


NINTH DIVISION. 


COMMITTEE. 


William T. Adams, Chairman. William H. Finney, Secretary. 
Warren P. Adams. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT DISTRICT. 


Henry B. Miner, Principal. 


DORCHESTER-EVERETT SCHOOL. 


Sumner street, Dorchester. 


Henry B. Miner, Master. Mary F. Thompson, First Assistant. 
Geo. M. Fellows, Usher. Helen M. Hills, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Henrietta A. Hill, M. Rosalia Merrill. 
Sara M. Bearse, Mrs. M. A. Willis, Sewing Teacher. 
Anna M. Foster, Lawrence Connor, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Sumner street. 


Maud M. Clark, 


Lawrence Connor, Janitor. 


Howard avenue. 


Annie W. Ford, Matilda Mitchell. 
Henry Randolph, Janitor. 


Dorchester avenue. 


Cora L. Etheridge, Annie F. Ordway. 
M. A. Reardon, Janitor. 
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GIBSON DISTRICT. 


Wiuram E. Envicort, Principal. 


GIBSON SCHOOL. 
School street, Dorchester. 


William E. Endicott, Sub-Master. Charlotte E. Baldwin, Third Assistant. 
Ida L. Boyden, Second Assistant. E. R. Gragg, Third Assistant. 
Elizabeth E. Shove, Third Assistant. Hannah Clarkson, Janitor. 


ATHERTON SCHOOL. 
Columbia street. 


Ella S. Wales, Second Assistant. W. Wales, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
School street, Dorchester. 


E. Louise Brown, Ella Whittredge. 
Hannah Clarkson, Janitor. 


Columbia street. 


Nellie G. Sanford, Edna L. Gleason. 
W. Wales, Janitor. 


Thetford avenue. 


Hannah E. Pratt. Timothy Donahue, Janitor. 


HARRIS DISTRICT. 


Epwin T. Horne, Principal. 


HARRIS SCHOOL. 
Corner of Adams and Mill streets, Dorchester. 


Edwin T. Horne, Sub-Master. -Ann Tolman, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


E. M. Harriman, Marion B. Sherburne. 
Elizabeth P. Boynton, Mrs. M. A. Willis, Sewing Teacher. 
Almy C. Plummer, John Buckpitt, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Harris School-house. 


Marion B. Sherburne, Elizabeth A. Flint. 
Cora F. Plummer, John Buckpitt, Janitor. 


MATHER DISTRICT — MINOT DISTRICT. 455 


MATHER DISTRICT. 


Danret B. Hussarp, Principal. 


MATHER SCHOOL. 
Meeting-House Hill, Dorchester. 


Daniel B. Hubbard, Master. Lucy J. Dunnels, Second Assistant. 
Olive S. Boothby, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary C. Jacobs, Annette Glidden, 
Annie L. Jenkins, Mary A. Lowe. 
S. Kate Shepard, Mrs. M. A. Willis, Sewing Teacher. 


Benjamin C. Bird, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Mather School-house. 
Ella L. Howe, Mary P. Pronk. 
M. Esther Drake, 
Old Mather School-house, Meeting-House Hill. 
Louisa P. Smith. Benjamin C. Bird, Janitor. 


MINOT DISTRICT. 


JoserH T. Warp, Jr., Principal. 


MINOT SCHOOL. 
Walnut street, Dorchester. 


Joseph T. Ward, Jr., Sub-Master. Isabel F. P. Emery, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Mary E. Glidden, Kate M. Adams, 
Sophia W. French, Ellen M. S. Treadwell. 
George R. Tarbell, Janttor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
Walnut street. 


Angelina A. Brigham, S. Maria Elliott. 


Nathalia Bent, 
Adams street. 


Mary J. Pope. Milton James, Janitor. 
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STOUGHTON DISTRICT. 


Epwarp M. Lanoastir, Principal. 


STOUGHTON SCHOOL. 
River street, Lower Mills. 


Edward M. Lancaster, Sub-Master. Elizabeth H. Page, Second Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANTS. 


Ellen E. Burgess, Elizabeth Jane Stetson. 
Margaret Whittemore, Catherine C. Nelson, Sewing Teacher. 
Caroline Melville, M. Taylor, Janitor. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
River street, Lower Mills. 
Esther 8. Brooks. Julia B. Worsley. 
M. Taylor, Janttor. 


TILESTON DISTRICT. 


Hiram M. Guoren, Principal. 


TILESTON SCHOOL. 


Norfolk street, Mattapan. 
Hiram M. George, First Assistant. 


THIRD ASSISTANT. 


- Martha A. Baker. Catharine C. Nelson, Sewing Teacher. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL. 
Norfolk street. 
Elizabeth S. Fisher. John Grover, Janitor. 
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SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


Jutius E1cupere, Director of Music, and Teacher of Music in the High 
Schools, 154 Tremont street. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTORS. 


JosErPH B. SHARLAND, 25 Hanson street. 

H. E. Hott, Haverhill. 

Luruer Wuitine Mason, 5 Sharon street. 

Hiram Wipe, 154 Tremont street. 

J. Monroe Mason, 22 Mystic street, Charlestown. 
Lucy H. Garin, 72 Chandler street. 


DRAWING. 


Water Smitu, Director of Drawing, 946 E. Fourth street, South Boston. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Cuaries A. Barry, Creighton House, Tremont street. 
Henry Hircnines, Dedham. 

Mary Carrer, 39 Somerset street. 

Mercy A. Battery, Creighton House, Tremont street. 
BengamMin FE. Nourrine, 149A Tremont street. 

Lucas BaxeEr, 13 Pleasant place, Cambridgeport. 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


63 Warrenton street. 


Sarah Fuller, Principal. 
Annie E. Bond, First Assistant. 


ASSISTANTS. 
Ella C. Jordan, Alice M. Jordan, 
Kate D. Williams, Mary N. Williams, 
Mary F. Bigelow, Manella G. White. 


LICENSED MINORS 
North Margin street. 


Sarah A. Brackett. 


East-street place. 


M. Persis Taylor. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


Corner of Somerset and Allston streets. 


Lucy H. Symonds, Principal. 
Helen E. Hawkins, Assistant. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Evening High School, South street. 


R. P. Owen, Principal. 


East Boston. Lyman School-house. 
Frank E. Dimick, Principal. 


— 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


Charlestown-Prescott School-house. 


Geo. G. Pratt, Principal. 


Charlestown Warren School-house. 


Miss F. V. Keyes, Principal. 


North Bennet street, Ward Room. 
Salem D. Charles, Principal. 


Anderson street, Ward Room. 


John A. Bennett, Principal. 


Wells School-house, Blossom street. 


Henry A. Parker, Principal. 


Old Franklin School-house, Washington, near Dover street. 


C. K. Cutter, Principal. 


Warrenton-street Chapel. 


W. G. Babcock, Principal. 


Hudson street Ward Room. 


Frank T. Babcock, Principal. 


South Boston. 331 Broadway. 
J. C. Coombs, Principal. 


South Boston. Lincoln School-house. 


George J. Tufts, Principal. 


Highlands. Cabot street, Bath-house. 
F. L. Washburn, Principal. 


Highlands. Eustis street. 
John M. Hodgate, Principal. 


West Roxbury. Jamaica Plain. 
L. G. Beck, Principal. 
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Dorchester. Almshouse. 


George H. Marshall, Principal. 


Neponset. 


Justin Harvey Smith, Principal. 


EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS. 
Tennyson street. 


George H. Bartlett, Master. 


Boston Highlands. King street. 
George F. Hammond, Head Assistant. 


Charlestown. City Hall. 
Clarence S. Ward, Head Assistant. 


East Boston. Old Lyman School. Meridian street. 
H. N. Mudge, Head Assistant. 


Dorchester. High School. 
G. A. Loring, Head Assistant. 


Jamaica Plain. Dudley Hall. 
Charles L. Adams, Head Assistant. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL REGIMENT. 


1877-78. 


Colonel. —E. E. Locke. (English High School.) 
Lieutenant Colonel. —C.H. Dunton. (Latin School.) 
Drum Major. — W. H. W. Bicknell. (Latin School.) 


FIRST BATTALION. —ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Major. —W. H. Emerson. 
Adjutant. —A. E. Brown. 
Quartermaster. —F. W. Gowell. 
Sergeant Major. —A. B. Beeching. 


Company A. 


Captain. —J. L. Barry, Jr. 
First Lieutenant. — W. P. Tenney. 
Second Lieutenant. — W. T. Preston. 


Company B. 


Captain. — C. R. Clapp. 
First Lieutenant. —A. E. Frye. 
Second Lieutenant. —B. O. Dana. 


Company C. 


Captain. —G. L. Stone. | 
First Lieutenant. — A. W. Watkins. 
Second Lieutenant. —W. D. Maloon. 


Company D. . 


Captain. — S. Pierce, Jr. 
First Lieutenant. —G. Abbott. 
Second Lieutenaut. — F. A. Heyer. 
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Company E. 


Captain. —G. W. Bouvé. 
First Lieutenant. —W. V. Rowe. 
Second Ireutenant. — E. C. Regestien. 


SECOND BATTALION.—ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Major. —C. N. B. McCauley. 
Adjutant. — T. F. Hill. 
Quartermaster. —C. A. French. 
Sergeant Major. —J. J. O’Brien. 


Company A. 


Captain. — A. B. Jackson. 
First Lieutenant. —F. W. Ketteello. 
Second Lieutenant. — W. L. Gifford. 


Company B. 


Captain. —¥. Crosby. 
First Lieutenant. —C. E. Crowell. 
Second Lieutenant. — F. B. Bemis. 


Company C. 


Captain. — F. H. Hartshorn. 
First Inreutenant. — A. W. Bliss. 
Second Lieutenant. —G. W. Byther. 


Company D. 
Captain. —F. Draper, Jr. 


First Lieutenant. — J. Kelleher, Jr. 
Second Lieutenant. — F. Burgess. 


THIRD BATTALION. — LATIN SCHOOL. 


Major. — V. J. Loring. 

Adjutant. — H. I. Dillenback. 
Quartermaster. — M. A. Crockett. 
Sergeant Major. — B. Manning. 
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Company A. 


Captain. — G. C. Van Benthuysen. 
First Lieutenant. —J. A. Daly. 
Second Lieutenant. —J. W. Perkins. 


Company B. 


Captain. — J. E. Clark. 
First Lieutenant. — T. A. Barron. 
Second Lieutenant. —H. Russell. 


Company C. 


Captain. — EK. L. Underwood. 
First Lieutenant. —C. A. Snow. 
Second Lieutenant. — F. B. Ferris. 


Company D. 


Captain. — KE. D. Scott. 
First Lieutenant. — W. Curtis. 
Second Lieutenant. —C. A. Rogers. 


Company E. 


Captain. —R. F. Cooke. 
First Lieutenant. —J. L. Bates. 
Second Lieutenant. — T. C. Batchelder. 


Company F. 


Captain. —F. C. Woodbury. 
First Lieutenant. — W. E. Thayer. 
Second Lieutenant. —.W. H. Page. 


Company G. 


Captain. — C. F. Cutler. 
First Lieutenant. — C. H. Holman. 
Second Lieutenant. —G. W. Washington. 


FOURTH BATTALION. — HIGHLANDS. 


Major. — J. B. Spafford. 
Adjutant. — Charles Pfaff. 
Quartermaster. — E. M. Strout. 
Sergeant Major. — W. E. Strong. 
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Company A.— Roxspury Hieu ScHoo.. 


Captain. — Everett Erskine. 
First [ieutenant. — E. A. Knight. 
Second Lieutenant. —J. H. Sullivan. 


Company B. — DorcHesteER HicgH ScHOOL. a 


Captain. — H. G. Pierce. 
First Lieutenant. — G. T. Cushman. 
Second Lieutenant. —H. A. Tucker. 


Company C,—Roxspury Hien ScHoo.. 


Captain. — H. P. Robinson. 
First Lieutenant. — F. F. Streeter. 
Second Lieutenant. — W. G. Holland. 


Company D. — Roxspury Latin ScHOOL. 


Captain. — E. T. Cabot. 
First Lieutenant. —W. H. Cunningham. 
Second Lieutenant. — F. L. Washburn. 


Company E. 


Captain. —W. H. Manning. 
First Lieutenant. — J. P. Clark. 
Second Lieutenant. — Alexander Boyd, Jr. 


Company G.— Bricuton Hicgu ScHoo.u. 
Captain. — Louis Jackson. 


First Lieutenant. — Edward W. Dupee. 
Second Lieutenant. —W. H. Henry. 


Company H.— West Roxpury Hicu ScuHoo.. 
Captain. —G. A. Albro. 


First Lieutenant. — C. W. Wright. 
Second Lieutenant. — O. E. Whitemore. 


FIFTH BATTALION. —CHARLESTOWN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Major. — EK. H. Hatch. 
Adjutant. — F. A. Smith. 
Sergeant Major. —S. A. Rich. 


» Captain. — A. W. Robinson. 
First Lieutenant. — L. H. Bateman. 
Second Lieutenant. — J. H. Coughlan. 


Company B. 


Captain. — H. B. Ballou. Rs 
First Lieutenant. —¥. A. Pope. | A 
: Second Lieutenant. — W. F. Prince. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 
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A year is so short a period in the history of a 
school system dating back some two centuries, that 
an annual report can be expected to do little more 
than to indicate the gradual development of what, 
from its very nature, must be slow, and in many cases 
difficult to estimate by any well-recognized standard. 
The requirement.of such a report, however, seems a 
wise provision, as a constant reminder that the system 
is a living organism, and that growth is a necessary 
condition to prevent decay. Our schools are better 
this year than the last,’or they are not so good. This 
consideration would seem to justify an annual enu- 
meration of the doings of the year, whether to remove 
the dead wood or to promote growth. But, though 
growth is essential as a constant element, its proces- 
ses may be most operative and vital when least 
seen; and perhaps it is only by taking the salient 
points on which to institute comparison that we can 
justly estimate progress in the system. The re- 
organization of the School Board, and more ample 
means for the supervision of our schools, may be re- 
garded as one of these points in the history of the 
school system. Nor should the changes introduced 
by the new order of things be considered necessarily 
as a criticism on the past. Some things are demanded 
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now that would have been wholly impracticable at an 
earlier stage. It is in this light that we should re- 
gard many of the changes in the organization of the 
various business and financial departments, as well 
as those in the departments of instruction and super- 
vision. 

Thus, some twelve years ago, a report, signed by 
the chairman of the Committee on Accounts, stated 
that there was no “systematic management of the 
financial affairs” of the School Department, and the 
Committee on Rules and Regulations presented an 
order, which was adopted, giving to the Committee 
on Accounts the direction and control of all pur- 
chases ordered by the Board which were not other- 
wise provided for, and authorizing the employment of 
an auditing clerk. This was the initiation of the 
system now in operation. The growth of our system 
of public instruction, however, has been such, caused 
by annexation and otherwise, that a modification of 
the system became necessary. This was adopted in 
the latter part of 1877, so that it has been practically 
inaugurated during the current year. These changes, 
it is believed, are in the interest of economy, and, as 
already intimated, are rendered necessary by the 
regular growth of the system, and greater pecuniary 
interests involved. It would not be strange, however, 
if at first, before teachers and others have become 
acquainted with its provisions or the new system is 
in working order, there should be complaints of “red 
tape,” and some impatience manifested at the formal 
provisions which these greater interests have rendered 
necessary. Such complaints are always made under 
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similar circumstances, and it is only when a system is 
in working order and well understood, that its benefits 
are fully appreciated. 

The changes provided by the statute of 1875 in 
relation to the reorganization of the School Com- 
mittee have already proved themselves most salutary. 
Before the reorganization of the Board the elections 
for members of the School Committee were confined 
to wards. 

Under that system the nominations were made in 
party caucuses, in the several wards of the city, and 
nomination by the party dominant in any one ward 
was equivalent to an election. There‘could not be, 
under such a system, any searching discrimination 
or any close inquiry into the qualifications of the 
nominees. 

The majority of votes of but a single ward was 
necessary to elect a member of the Board. Now the 
election is by general ticket, each candidate’s name 
being brought to the consideration of all voters 
throughout the entire city. The nominations are 
more cautiously made ;— the merits of candidates being 
carefully weighed by sub-committees and by the same 
nominating conventions which nominate the mayor 
and aldermen. In this way the local ward feel- 
ing, heretofore too prominent in the conduct of our 
schools, is suppressed; no member of the Board rep- 
resents a ward; but each member represents the 
whole city. The constituency of each member of 
the School Committee is coextensive with that of the 
mayor and aldermen, and is far greater than that of 
the individual members of the Common Council, each 
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one of whom is the representative of but a single ' 
ward. 

If these considerations were better understood by 
the public, they would materially aid the School Com- 
mittee in the discharge of their official duties, and 
would result in. a better conception of their powers 
and duties by the City Council. It is said, sometimes, 
that the Common Council of the city is the direct 
and legitimate successor of the people assembled in 
town meeting, and that the action of the Council is 
the action of the people; that, by the change from 
the town government to the city government, the 
people of the city have delegated to the Council all 
the powers they themselves exercised in town-meet- 
ings. This may be so in most instances, but certainly _ 
is not so in the case of the management of the schools. 
This Board is the creation of a special law enacted 
by the Legislature of the State. We have certain 
powers and duties defined by the act, which cannot 
be increased or diminished by the action of the City 
Council. By their votes the citizens of Boston have 
elected us to exercise the powers in the management 
of the schools delegated to school committees by the 
Legislature; we are responsible to the citizens of this 
municipality, and not to the Council, for our action; 
we are elected by the people to represent them and 
to exercise their powers in school affairs, and neither 
branch of the City Council has supervisory powers 
delegated to it, directly or indirectly, by law or by 
usage. 

“The School Committee are an ¢ndependent body, 
intrusted by law with large and important powers and 
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duties,” says the Supreme Judicial Court of this 
Commonwealth; and again: “The Legislature have 
imposed on the (School) Committee the duty of see- 
ing to it that the public schools are in a condition 
and of a character best calculated to advance the 
improvement and promote the good of the pupils.” 

The City Council has no connection with the 
schools, except in the matter of voting the necessary 
appropriations to carry them on. But even in this par- 
ticular its power is limited, — for the School Committee 
have entire control in fixing the salaries of teachers, 
and the city is bound by the contracts thus made by 
the School Committee. “The power to fix the com- 
pensation [of teachers] is chiefly entrusted to the 
Committee for the full, appropriate, and most useful 
discharge of their duties. This power the Legisla- 
ture, for the most satisfactory and conclusive reasons, 
have expressly given to them.” (Bachelder vs. City 
of Salem, 4 Cush., 599.) In some of the large cities 
of the Union the powers of the School Committee 
are even greater than they are here,— they exercising 
the right of making the tax levy for public-school 
purposes; and it is questionable whether it would 
not be wiser, and in the interest of the schools and 
the public, if this Board had the power to vote its 
own supplies, without appropriations from the City 
Council. 

It cannot be said that the,School Committee are 
less careful of the city’s interest than any other branch 
of the city government. They have shown by their 
action, during their reorganized existence, that they 
recognize the necessities of the times in the way of 


¢ 
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public economy. In the salaries of teachers, and in 
the incidental expenses of this most important branch 
of the city government, the Board have carefully, and, 
it is to be hoped, not unjustly, brought their needs to 
a minimum. 

During the years 1874-5 and 1875-6 the total. 
expenses for the public schools were $4,096,424.19; 
for the years 1876-7 and 1877-8, $3,573,056.33; 
showing a total saving, in the first two fiscal years 
of the new organization, of $523,367.86; while the 
total number of pupils in the last two years exceeded 
the total number of’ the previous two years by 4,434! 


CONSOLIDATION OF COMMITTEES. 


An attempt has also been made during the last year | 
to facilitate the work of the sub-committees by con- 
solidating them. Music and Drawing, now recog- 
nized as two most important branches of public 
instruction, and for each of which there was a sub- 
committee, are now in charge of one committee, — 
on * Music and Drawing.” It may be well to remark 
here, that the regular teachers in all the schools, hay- 
ing now had several years of normal instruction, and 
of experience in teaching these branches, are quite 
competent to give the necessary instruction to their 
pupils, and for this reason the number of special 
instructors in these departments has been reduced. 
Before long no special instructors — except, possi- 
bly, one in each department for normal lectures and 
for a director — will be required. An interesting 
paper on these subjects follows in this volume, in the 
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‘Report of the Committee on Music and Drawing,” 
to which the reader is referred for details. 

On January 1, 1879, the Committee on Military 
Drill yield their duties to the Committee on High 
Schools. This exercise is continued in the High 
Schools for boys, and meets with great success, owing, 
no doubt, largely to the excellent instruction of Brig- 
adier-General Hobart Moore, who makes it both 
efficient and interesting. 

For the greater efficiency of the Board a new com- 
mittee, viz., the “Committee on Supplies,” has been 
- organized, which relieves, in a material manner, the 
Committee on Accounts from some of its multifarious 
duties. The following extracts from the Rules and 
Regulations define the duties of this new commit- 
tee; —~ 


Srcr. 45. The Committee on Supplies shall have exclusive 
authority in furnishing all materials used by the Board, its 
officers, or the public schools. They shall have exclusive power 
to authorize such expenditures, except it be for salaries, as may 
be required in teaching such branches of study as have been 
adopted by the Board, not exceeding the several amounts appro- 
priated for the same. 

They shall, if it be deemed expedient, annually advertise for 
proposals, and contract with responsible parties, to furnish the 
text-books necessary to carry out the provisions of the General 
Statutes, Chap. 88, Sects. 29 and 30, and shall see that the pro- 
visions are fully complied with. f 

They shall have the supervision of all printing, and furnish 
such as may be required by the Board, its officers, or the public 
schools, except such as may be otherwise provided for; and all 
documents and reports, unless it be otherwise ordered, shall be 
limited to four hundred copies. 

They shall have the custody and management of all property 
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belonging to the city which is held by this Board, and shall 
authorize such expenditures as may be necessary for the care and 
protection of the same. | 

The Auditing Clerk shall attend all meetings of this committee, 
shall record their transactions, and render such assistance as shall 
be required. . Annually, in the month of May, he shall submit, in 
detail, an account of the articles purchased and furnished to the 
several grades of schools, as well as of the material on hand ; and 
annually, in the month of June, the committee shall submit the 
same in a report to the Board. 

They shall give written authority to the Auditing Clerk to 
submit to the Committee on Accounts such bills as are correct and 
duly authorized. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


The change in the regulations of the schools, by 
which there are two sessions for five days in the week 
instead of two sessions for four days and one session 
on Wednesday and Saturday forenoon, as formerly, 
has now been on trial since September 1, 1877, and 
has already proved so satisfactory as to meet with 
general approbation. A canvas of the opinion of the 
Grammar-School masters, made last June and reported 
to this Board by the Committee on Rules and Regu- 
lations, demonstrated the desirability of the change. 
The following is the report: — 


The committee who were instructed, May 28, to take measures 
to ascertain and report to the Board whether the present arrange- 
ment of school sessions is better for the schools and teachers than 
the former, or not, and whether it is more acceptable to the parents, 
reported that a circular having been sent to the principals of the 
Grammar Schools, requesting the above information, responses 
were received from 46 principals, as follows: 26 report in favor of 
the new system in all respects; 6 in favor of the old; 7 that the 
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old system is better for Primary Schools; 2 that the old plan is 
better for the schools, and preferred by some of the teachers and 
parents. — (Minutes of the School Committee 1878, page 116.) © 


There were many reasons for this change. In 
the High Schools it was already the rule. No pupil 
in the other schools could be said to have a single 
play-day in the week during term time, under the 
former arrangement, — a day which was entirely free 
to the pupil, when no school work was to be done;— 
a real holiday, which could be devoted to play and 
pleasure. There was work for every day; on Fri- 
day the Saturday morning lesson must be learned, 
and on Saturday the Sabbath-school lesson must be 
prepared. Now Saturday is a whole play-day for 
the pupil. If a parent desires to take his child into 
the country on a day’s excursion, whether on a visit, 
or to enjoy the country air and the country scenery, 
no work-day need now be taken; there is the Satur- 
day for such recreation. 

In many of our schools, also, there are children of 
poor parents. Several masters testified before the 
Committee on Rules and Regulations,— when the hear- 
ing was had on the order which was afterwards passed 
by the Board,— that some of the boys were kept out 
of school on Saturdays, and found employment with 
the neighboring grocer and market-man. Mothers, 
also, kept their daughters at home on Saturdays ‘to 
teach them the culinary art, and to induct them into 
the mysteries of house-keeping,— an occupation quite 
as useful to girls as the studies pursued in the 
schools. 

The statistics, too, show that the average attend- 
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ance in all the Grammar and Primary Schools was 
smaller on Saturdays than on other days in the week; 
and recent investigations prove that the attendance 
on Wednesday afternoon is much greater than it was 
on Saturday forenoon. 

There is no doubt that the work of the school- 
room is much better performed in the symmetrical 
daily sessions than in the broken sessions at the end 
of every two days; and the masters tell us that the 
work on Wednesday and Saturday forenoons was not — 
as satisfactory as on other days in the week. It is 
believed, too, that the present system is more con- 
ducive to the health of the pupils than the former. 

It is better for the teachers as well as for the 
pupils. The half-day Wednesday and Saturday did 
not give that rest that the whole day Saturday gives. 
Teachers have not so much fresh force on Monday 
morning when they teach on Saturday, as they have 
with closed school-rooms from Friday afternoon to 
Monday morning. Under the former arrangement 
there was no whole day, during term time, on which 
they could transact whatever business they might 
have. 7 

Another and most important consideration must not 
be overlooked. To maintain our schools up to the 
highest standard we should have constant normal in- 
struction for teachers. Such instruction is contem- 
plated in the Regulations of the Normal School, 
V1Z.3 — ; 

‘‘ Spor. 299. Such instruction shall be given inthe Normal School, 


to teachers in the employ of the city, as the Board may from time 
to time direct.” 
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And such instruction ought to be given. But when 
could teachers in daily attendance in school devote the 
time to listening to such instruction, even if required? 
Could such teachers come to the lecture with any 
degree of freshness after the morning had been de- 
voted to their duties in the school-room? Certainly 
not. Now there is a day for such instruction, attend- 
ance on which should be required of all teachers who 
show weakness in any department. The Director of 
Music, at the hearing heretofore referred to, was es- 
pecially desirous for a fresh morning to give normal 
instruction in his department to the teachers in the 
city’s service. 

The testimony, too, of highly esteemed authorities 
in educational matters, and the example of all the 
large cities in the Union, are unanimously for five 
day sessions. ‘That others approve of our change is 
evidenced by the fact that many of our neighboring 
cities and towns are following our example. 

One more consideration should not be overlooked. 
There is a large and growing number of Jewish 
children in our community, whose Sabbath is Sat- 
urday, and whose religious faith is to keep the 
seventh day holy and dono secular work. Should we 
not respect their consciences? We make a holiday 
of Christmas and Good Friday to accommodate one 
religious sect; is it not right, when there are so many 
other considerations, that in this matter we should 
respect the observances of this class of our fellow- 
citizens? 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS. 


During the past year very important changes have 
been made in the Rules and Regulations affecting 
the salaries of teachers. These changes contemplate 
a regular graduated scale, beginning at a smaller 
minimum than heretofore, and rising by an increase 
of twelve dollars, or by a multiple of twelve, through 
a series of years, until the full salary is reached. In 
this way, it was hoped — since it seemed, by the 
- necessity of the times, that some saving must be made 
in the salary of the teachers— that those who had 
been long in the service of the city should be affected 
as little as possible by the change, while the new and 
inexperienced must serve 4 reasonably long appren- 
ticeship before attaining the highest salary in their — 
grades. 

A table is herewith presented, showing the salaries 
of teachers for the years 1876, 1877, and 1878. 
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FIRST GRADE. 


Male Instructors in High Schools. 


HEAD-MASTERS., 


MASTERS. 


SUB-MASTERS. USHERS. 


15 


First year. . 
Second * ..| 4,000 
PBI, 8 or a4, noiase oahie wes 

POUT EM § e's! acy go tod eUliy w) hetuet | me 


Fifth $ ‘ . . . . . . . ° ° 


66 


Sixth Acai ony pe ilk ed Gia hoot 


Seventh ss yee x, esa |e a ow leat 


SDE AE cath etis | sae ars) ly We 


Ninth oe  ) o 6 


Tenth di |eehte he: lattes ae, seu 


MSSECP Sof cliitnatien.otlereuent te 


3,200 


$3,500} $3,300] $3,780] $2,800! $2,700 
3,780] . . 


3,000 


The positions of 
ished Sept., 1878. 


$2,200] $2,100] $1,700] $1,500 


2,600) 2,400) 2,000) 1,800 


usher and sub-masters were abol- 


SECOND GRADE. 


Male Instructors in Grammar Schools. 


MASTERS. 


1876-7 | 1877-8 


$2,800 | $2,700 | $2,580 


First year . 
Second ‘“ 3,200 
Third «6 . . . . . 


3,000 
DPonrths sailiei ad « ta disee Ae 
Tithe ee ae ae 
imi eOee Rs |g he “W tal thal ucla. te 


1878-9 


2,640 
2,700 
2,760 
2,820 
2,880 


SUB-MASTERS. 


1876-7 


$2,200 
2,600 


1877-8 | 1878-9 | 1876-7 | 1877-8 
$2,100 | $1,980 | $1,700 | $1,500 
2,400 | 2,040 | 2,000 | 1,800 
FS R00 cre Aes ai 
Pee 2 1COE ts gt AT uc al <3 
Mey Sealy FIO ER: WS ee Oe 


2,280 . . ° ° . . . . 


1 Formerly Ushers. 


SECOND SUB-MASTERS.1 


1878-9 


$1,500 


1,560 
1,620 
1,680 
1,740 
1,800 
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THIRD GRADE. 


Female Instructors in High Schools. 


"ico Ue TE teas iS ied Sh ee ce anne ee ese ne cenacaneemnntamareernnensu ne Teeraeese F = 
ee ——— SSNS 


First ASSISTANT. Seconp Ass’r. |THIRD ASSISTANT.| FOURTH ASss’T. 


1876-7|1877-8|1878-9| 1876-7 | 1877-8] 1878-9 | 1876-7 | 1877-8] 1878-9 | 1876-7 1877-8 | 1878-9 


————— 


ace | ee eee en en es | eS 


First year |$1,800|$1,620|$1,440 $1,500) $1,880| $1,200/$1,200/$1,140) $960) $1,000 $900 $768 


RBCONG = ike ee Vie eae) | pl Ol ie meee: | se vee LGAGd ATA BCs Ty O96 ch ccawas 804 
eed re 2, SU U1 B12 is | L202 eben LSZH hese} snes 840 
Fourth oe e e es e e . 1,548 . e e e e es 1,308 e e . e es e 1,068 . e e e e . 876 
Fifth RE Tee PAP bes 1D, BOLl wrote | on oe] pO4AD cher ot} we oil 2, LOE be ae. ot neil 912 
Sixth dy ar 58 eee 1,620 «® . eee 1,380 es. @ Cn en 1,140 ee oee 948 
Assistant Principals. — 1876-7 . 2 + ee eee eee eee eens $2,000 
TS77T=O rs is collet wlieus fe. le vemol wi enie on « ey SIU 


FOURTH AND FIFTH GRADES. 


Female Instructors in Primary and Grammar Schools. 
toa og My |e il Ae ad sc eh ae ae eens 
EN ———————— 


THIRD AND 


First ASSISTANT. SECOND ASSISTANT, Fourtu ASSISTANTS. 


1876-7 | 1877-8 | 1878-9 | 1876-7 | 1877-8 | 1878-9 | 1876-7 | 1877-8 1878-9 “ 


nee | ees | anaes | aan | pacincnneeneions | <aaeeieaanoaeannes 


First year .| $1,200 | g1,140} g900| $850] $792 | -$756 | $600] $540 | $504 
PED (igs, Pee We lo A OI APY BRN, PEST Pee PRS eg NB pe 
ET Pe MEET Set HY prael Wee ce ia Cog EM eyran erie Cra Pe bet (1M Dew cbrde me Miwa NE BASSE. 
Fourthiht@sj lick ebeiesiliens +c V008 sl isiserieye |e «2 © COD sitet 6 eilliel erie ne 648 
ey SMa? Danis RREMDNS Bn Npies bonit Br VY Ps| ReteseOte ok Wey. olhed four ny SNE Sore oes MARY ales Bas) 
Sixth .fe ee efor ee] L080]. 6+ epee ee Lear's. wae oo) eTae 


120 ORIN a an og tS eta eA ee  reae ores ea TE 


By this table it will be seen that a reduction of 
salaries of instructors was made in 1877 and again in 
1878; and while a large total saving was thus made 
to the city in these two years, nevertheless, the aver- 
age reduction was only about seven per cent. from 
the highest salary in any one grade paid during the 
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most prosperous times since the late civil war;— 
which reduction could therefore work no hardship to 
the teachers, especially when we consider that the 
purchasing value of the dollar is much greater to-day 
than it was afew years ago. It is hoped, however, 
that no further reduction in salaries will be necessary 
hereafter. 

Of course these changes are not universally satis- 
factory; but no system or scheme of salaries will 
probably ever be contrived which will satisfy, or be 
exactly just to everybody, and the School Committee 
will be confronted frequently with new schemes to 
enhance the salary of this one or that one, as has | 
been the case heretofore,— each petitioner having 
some plausible ground to support his claim. 

This frequent solicitation of individual teachers for 
an increase of salary, and the many orders referring 
these petitions to the Committee on Salaries, while it 
burdens that committee with much unnecessary labor, 
and consumes much of the time of this Board, is also 
to be regretted, as it does not seem to indicate the 
proper spirit, to see so many of our teachers seeking 
personal gain by the straining of points to make out 
“special cases.” As many as seventeen orders of this 
character have been offered in a single meeting of 
the Board, and have been examined by the Committee 
on Salaries at one session of that committee, with 
hearings given to parties interested. 

Let us hope that the provisions made for the sala- 
ries of teachers are satisfactory to those who desire to: 
remain in the city’s service; and let it be understood 
that the practice of petitioning for increased pay is 
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an evil, and it will soon come into desuetude. Our 
teachers are not overpaid, but they are well paid, — 
probably much better paid than many other classes of 
persons in this community. 


NEW PROGRAMME. 


As we have already said, changes in the course of 
instruction and supervision should not be regarded as 
a criticism on the past, nor condemned if beneficial re- 
sults are not immediately apparent. Healthful growth 
is necessarily slow. Changes suggested by experi- 
ence, judiciously made, and tending, however gradu- 
. ally,.to better results, should always be welcomed. 

In the department of instruction the time seemed 
to have arrived for a re-adjustment of the programme 
of our Primary and Grammar Schools. New studies 
had been introduced and specific requirements made, 
from time to time, in answer to demands which 
seemed imperative, till the course was justly criti- 
cised as being too crowded. 

Something was necessary to relieve both teacher 
and pupil. Fortunately, however, the progress made 
in educational methods, and the eradication of much 
which had proved of little value, but which still held 
a place in our programme, made it possible to retain 
all our studies, and, at the same time, render the 
labors of an intelligent teacher less onerous. T'ormal 
grammar, for instance, had, for a long time, been a 
requirement in every class in our Grammar Schools, 
while its results in teaching children “to speak and 
write correctly” were entirely unsatisfactory. By 
the new programme, adopted during the past year, 
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three of the classes are relieved of the task of study- 
ing formal grammar, and the time gained is devoted 
to the more practical work of expressing thought by 
means of language, both orally and in written exer- 
cises. | 

It is here that the economy of the new programme 
— by means of which we are enabled to retain what- 
ever was essential in the old —is apparent. An ex- 
ercise in geography, history, physiology, or physics, 
is not merely an exercise in one of these branches; 
but, by being made a study of ideas rather than mere 
words, it furnishes just the material wanted for a lan- 
guage lesson. Thus, while the programme assigns a 
specified time to each of these studies, the intelligent 
teacher economizes time by making a single recitation 
answer the demands of several. ‘The knowledge, for 
instance, required for a recitation in history is ren- 
dered more accurate and clear, and fixed more firmly 
in the mind, by the very act of stating it; while the 
written expression involves a constant exercise of 
grammatical principles, orthography, the use of capi- 
tals, and punctuation, — of everything, in fact, that 
will be of practical value to the pupil in the business 
of life. -@ 

The above is not intended as a dissertation on the 
method of teaching, but to show that more may be 
accomplished by improved methods in teaching, while 
much of the drudgery of teaching and learning is 
removed. Upon a careful comparison of the new 
programme for the Primary and Grammar Schools 
with that which it displaces, this seems to us to be its 
leading characteristic: — that while all the subjects of 
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the former have been retained, they are so presented 
in the programme and accompanying suggestions that 
each becomes an auxiliary to almost every other. 

We have said that time must be given to show sat- 
isfactory results in a system essentially modified. 
The greater freedom given to teachers may at first, 
indeed, seem to add to their burdens. Instead of 
blindly following a text-book, they are now expected 
to use it only as an aid. Is it said that our teachers 
cannot be safely trusted with so much freedom? If so, 
it can hardly be considered as complimentary to the 
profession. But if, in some instances, it should prove 
true, will not this greater freedom and responsibility 
incite teachers to renewed exertions; or, failing in 
that, show more plainly the necessity of a change? . 

The supply, also, of a large amount of supplement- 
ary reading in the Primary Schools, in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Board of Supervis- 
ors, seems to have given a new impulse to the reading. 
Instead of poring over a few selections that have lost 
all their freshness by being heard many times before 
pupils are called upon to read them, —as is the case 
when there is more than one class in a room, — they 
have now new reading matter adapted to their 
capacity every day; and the greater interest which, 
we are assured by teachers, pupils take in the read- 
ing, cannot fail to produce excellent results. In the 
Grammar Schools, too, the supplementary reading, 
while it affords an excellent opportunity to accustom 
pupils to read at sight, is cultivating a taste for good 
books, and aiding much in the study of literature, | 
which has assumed so important a place in our High 
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Schools. It may be stated, also, that most of the 
supplementary reading is of a kind to give more 
interest to the regular studies of the course. Thus, 
Higginson’s History of the United States, and the 
brief biographies, happily supplement the regular text- 
books in history, while Hooker’s Child’s Book of 
Nature renders essential aid to the regular exercises 
in physiology and the elements of natural history. 


“THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The course of study adopted by the Board at the 
close of the last school year provides for practical 
instruction in the use of the metric system of weights 
and measures in the Grammar and Primary Schools. 
This innovation demands a few words of explanation. 

The incalculable advantages to be derived from the 
general adoption of an international system of weights 
and measures and the progress made in other coun- 
tries towards this end, as well as the immense saving 
of time and labor which will result from the use of a 
decimal system of expressing quantitative relations, 
have been ably set forth in the report of our late 
superintendent, Mr. John D. Philbrick,’ and need 
not be referred to here. It is, however, desirable to 
call attention to the responsibility in connection with 
this great reform, which rests upon all those to whom 
the educational interests of the community are en- 
trusted. 

In other countries which are now enjoying the 
benefits of the metric system the change has been 
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1See Annual Report of School Committee, 1877, p. 47. 
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brought about by a more or less despotic act of the 
government. An edict has gone forth that, after a 
certain date, no weights and measures other than 
those of the metric system shall be lawful, and the 
people have been required to accommodate them- 
selves to the new order of things, —a process which 
does not seem to have been attended with so much 
difficulty as might have been anticipated. In this 
country of free institutions, however, such an assump- 
tion of authority by Congress would not be likely to 
lead to the desired result unless based upon a distinct 
demand of the people. It is for the people to decide 
how soon they shall be permitted to enjoy the advan- 
tages of this international, labor-saving system; and, 
that the decision may be prompt and intelligent, it is 
important that they should be educated fully to realize 
the great boon to be conferred upon the nation by 
exchanging the chaotic complications of our present 
weights and measures, for the simplicity, uniformity, 
and precision of the metric system. 

The duty of school committees in providing this 
sort of popular education seems clear. The most 
natural course is evidently to take advantage of the 
quick observation of the young child, and—recogniz- 
ing the fact that ideas of quantity, both absolute and 
relative, are very elementary —to place before him 
the metric weights and measures in bodily form. He 
may then be taught to measure all objects by the 
meter and to weigh them by the gram. The simple 
relation between the units of length, volume, and 
weight may be explained to him, and the metric 
apparatus used to illustrate the problems of arithmetic. 
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A. practical familiarity with the new weights and 
measures will thus be imparted, the child being taught 
to know the meter and the gram as independent 
quantities, and not through their relation to the foot 
and the pound. | 

Actuated by these ideas, the School Committee has 
provided instruction in the use of the metric system, 
beginning with the second year of school life. Appa- 
ratus for teaching has been distributed to the Gram- 
mar Schools, and the Primary Schools will soon be 
similarly supplied. 

By a steady persistence in this scheme of instrue- 
tion it is hoped that in ten or fifteen years a large 
body of young people will have gone out from our 
schools trained in the use of the metric system, and 
appreciating in the most practical way its immense 
advantages. If School Committees throughout the 
country provide instruction similar to that above 
described, the time will then have come for Congress 
to take the next step in advance of the act of 1866, 
and to compel as well as to authorize the use of the 
Metric System. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The marked feature of the programme under which 
the several High Schools are now working is the 
prominence given to the study of English Literature. 
It is not to be supposed, or desired, that pupils who 
graduate from our High Schools will continue the 
study of algebra, geometry, chemistry, or Latin, 
unless they enter upon some calling making special 
requirements for its use. The knowledge of princi- 
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ples they have acquired, and the discipline secured, 
is all we expect. Henceforth they are to add to their 
stock of knowledge, to a great extent, by the use of 
the Public Library; and it is of the greatest impor- 
tance that they should get some well-defined ideas in 
the High Schools as to what, and how, to read. The 
only way to prevent the young from contamination 
by bad books is to teach them to appreciate good 
books. Itis gratifying to be able to state that this 
new feature in the High-School programme has re- 
ceived the hearty approval of the teachers; and that 
nothing in the High-School course seems to be more 
highly appreciated by the pupils. It is but simple 
justice to these schools to say that, while a new in- 
terest has been excited in this department, it has not 
been at the expense of the other High-School studies. 

The uniform course of study in the several High 
Schools of the city has now been in operation long 
enough to show beneficial results, and is tending 
unmistakably to a more perfect system of secondary 
instruction in the near future. 

During the past year, rapid progress has been 
made on the new buildings for the Public Latin and 
English High Schools for boys, and accompanying 
this report is a sketch of one of the buildings. It 
is expected that the structure will be ready for occu- 
pancy at the beginning of the school year 1880, and 
then a long-felt want will be supplied. 

In this connection it may be well to suggest a 
thought of great importance to our system of High 
Schools. There are now in this city seven High 
Schools, exclusive of the two Latin Schools. With 
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the exception of the Girls’ and the English High 
Schools, the others came under the jurisdiction of 
this Board by the annexation of Roxbury, Dorches- 
ter, Charlestown, West Roxbury, and Brighton. This 
year a Branch High School has been established in 
Bast Boston, under the joint direction of the head- 
masters of the Girls’ and English High Schools. 
Now that the new High-School building is nearing 
completion it may be well to consider whether its 
location is not sufficiently central to accommodate 
the pupils of the Roxbury High School. And it may 
be worth considering, also, whether or not the effi- 
ciency of our High Schools, and the true interests of 
economy, would not be better served if the Dor- 
chester, Charlestown, West Roxbury, and Brighton 
High Schools were changed from independent to 
branch schools. District lines might then be estab- 
lished, and pupils be required to attend the district 
branch the first two years of their course, and then, 
entering the Girls’ and English High Schools, com- 
plete their course. Would not a very large expenditure 
be annually saved which the separate maintenance 
of these expensive establishments now necessitates ? 
In some of these schools the number of third-year’s 
pupils, or graduating class, is as small as thirteen ; 
and the whole number of pupils in one school is only 
fifty-six; while, in some cases, special instructors 
must be employed to teach classes of two or three 
pupils. Does not this impose an unnecessary burden 
upon the city? Would it not be far better for all the 
pupils in the third and fourth year’s courses if they 
could all attend one school, equipped with the most 
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approved apparatus and with the best instructors, 
which their greater number would warrant? 


PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


It is well known that several years ago very im- 
portant changes were made in the Latin School, — 
changes affecting both its organization and the dura- 
tion and character of its course of study. It was an- 
ticipated that time would be required to adjust the 
new scheme in all its details, and that during the 
period of transition there might be a seeming loss in 
the efficiency of the school. But a season of severer 
trial than was feared by those most interested, and 
most anxious for the welfare of the school, was to 
come. ‘The long illness and death of the head-master, 
Dr. Gardner, followed, who for more than forty 
years had devoted all the energies of a strong mind 
and a resolute will to a task which he loved. Within 
two years his successor, Mr. Gay, a sound scholar and 
an able instructor, was also removed by death. 

It would have been strange if, in this period of 
change, uncertainty, and affliction, the school had not 
suffered some decline. But we are glad to say that 
there is most gratifying evidence of marked improve- 
ment. The care, thoroughness, and breadth of the 
instruction, the kindly relations between pupils and 
teachers, — always a matter of prime importance,— and 
above all the fresh life and high purpose that animates 
the school, should be known by the public, as they 
are known by the committee in charge and by this 
Board. Under the prudent and skilful management 
of the present head-master, aided by his corps of able 
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and efficient assistants, the school merits, and, we 
believe, will continue to enjoy, the confidence of our 
citizens. 


GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL. 


A short time before the last Annual Report of the 
School Committee was presented to the Board, an 
order had been passed for the establishment of a 
Latin School for girls. | 

It had been shown in the public hearings, held by 
the High School Committee, that, while Boston offered 
the amplest facilities to boys for preparation for col- 
lege, and was justly proud of her Public Latin 
School, girls were practically denied the opportunity 
to obtain, in the public schools, the classical training: 
that is demanded by colleges open to women. It was 
no discredit to the Girls’ High School that Vassar 
declared the candidates from that school insufficiently 
prepared. The course of study authorized by the 
School Board did not contemplate, and did not 
permit, a thorough and complete preparation for 
college. 

A discrimination against one sex, so manifestly un- 
just, the Board unanimously resolved to remove, by 
establishing a school that should afford to girls ad- 
vantages equal to those so long enjoyed by the boys 
of this city.. 

But there were grave doubts whether the demand 
for such training for girls was sufficiently urgent to 
justify the erection of a separate school. Such doubts 
can no longer exist. The school has been organized 
less than a year, but already it numbers seventy-eight 
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pupils, and it is probable that the entrance examina- 
tion in June next will raise the number to more than 
one hundred. 

A. course of study, embracing six years, has been 
“prepared, and will soon be submitted to the Board. 
It calls for diligent and faithful effort on the part of 
pupils; but the committee in charge, and the principal 
of the school, have earnestly endeavored to eliminate 
everything superfluous, and to restrict and arrange 
the necessary work in such a way that parents need 
not fear that their daughters will be overtaxed. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


During the past two years certain changes have 
been made in the Regulations of the Normal School, 
by which the requirements for admission have been 
materially raised. 

The following extract from the Regulations em- 
bodies the changes referred to: — ° 


Srcr. 292. Candidates for admission must be at least eighteen 
years old, and must be recommended by the master or committee 
of the last school they attended. No candidate who is less than 
eighteen years of age shall be admitted to this school, except by 
special vote of the committee in charge. Those who have com- 
pleted the fourth year in the Girls’ High School will be admitted 
without examination. Other candidates must be examined in the 
ordinary High-School studies by the Board of Supervisors, under 
the direction of the Committee on Examinations, and must pre- 
sent evidence of good character. All pupils will be put on proba- 
tion, and as soon as they prove unsuitable for this school shall be 
discharged by the committee on the school; the probation to cease 
at the end of the half year. No pupil who has attended the school 
for more than a half year shall return a second year without special 
permission from the committee in charge. 
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There is no doubt that this change was as de- 
sirable as it was wise. If a Normal School is main- 
tained at all by the city it should be of the first class, 
and its requirements and efficiency should lead any 
similar institution in the State. But it is really a 
serious question whether the City of Boston is justi- 
fied in continuing this school. There are several 
excellent Normal Schools in this State, and Boston 
contributes, by way of taxes, more than forty-one per 
cent. of the cost of their maintenance. Why, thet, 
it may be asked, should we not send our daughters, 
who desire to become teachers, to one of these 
schools? Besides, the Boston Normal School is 
conducted solely to fit females for teachers. Why 
is this discrimination made, and why should not our 
young men have an even chance? It may be asked, 
also, whether it is right for us to maintain a profes- 
sional school to give technical education of one kind 
to girls and not to give technical education of another 
kind, if asked for, to boys. Have we not as much 
right to give free instruction in law and medicine as 
in pedagogy? 

The Normal School undoubtedly accomplishes some 
good; but it makes too many teachers. ‘There are too 
many Normal graduates, some of whom, while acquir- 
ing a proficiency to earn their diplomas, yet have no 
aptitude for teaching, and only enter the teacher’s 
profession for the sake of earning a livelihood. It is 
well understood by the members of this Board that 
our Grammar-School masters hesitate to fill places m 
their schools with young women just graduated from 
the Normal School, but much prefer — and rightly, 
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too — teachers who have had experience in teaching 
elsewhere, and have given positive evidence of fitness 
for their calling. If this institution were devoted 
more generally to giving required instruction to the 
teachers in the service, it would fill a valuable place 
in our educational system. 

The fact that teachers begin service at an early 
age justifies their desire and the necessity for further 
study; and the city would be warranted in furnishing 
them such instruction freely. 

Normal lectures are now being given to teachers at 
the Institute of Technology, by the Boston Natural 
History Society; and funds have been provided. by a 
few liberal-minded women of Boston, partially to de- 
fray the expenses; and, although a fee is charged for 
admission to these lectures, large numbers of our 
teachers crowd the lecture-room. It is quite certain, 
if required courses of instruction were established at 
the Normal School for our teachers, they would result 
in great improvement to teachers and schools. 

It is believed, however, if greater permanence was 
assured by electing teachers for five years instead of 
one, still better and more experienced teachers would 
seek for positions in our schools. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


There is no one department of our schools call- 
ing for more immediate attention than our Evening 
schools. 

In the first place these schools need a more thorough 
system, both as to admission and attendance. ‘There 
is now absolutely no requirement for admission, and 
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. any one who applies finds open doors. It seems 
desirable that there should be some requirement as to 
admission, and some pledge that the pupil admitted 

will be regular in attendance; some way should be 
devised to make attendance compulsory, and absen- 
tees should receive the earnest attention of truant 
officers. 

In the matter of instruction the greatest care 
should be exercised in the selection of teachers. In 
these schools— established for the instruction of: 
those who in their youth had no opportunities for 
being taught—only the best teachers should be 
employed, and none who have failed of success 
in the day schools should find places here. Another 
improvement might be made, in a more general 
classification in these schools and in the limita- 
tion of the subjects taught. This latter suggestion 
applies more especially to the Evening High School, 
where it is believed the ancient and modern lan- 
guages and elocution might be eliminated from the 
programme of studies with benefit to the school. 
A stricter discipline and better order in going 
to and from the schools should be required by 
teachers of the pupils. These schools are filling a 
very important place in our educational system, and 
an encouragement of them in the right direction will 
be of lasting benefit t6 many who “thirst for knowl- 
edge,” and to the city which desires its inhabitants to 
be intelligent men and women. 


SUPERVISORS. 
Of the value of the Supervisors the reader can 
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get some idea by reading their Annual Report, ap- . 
pended hereto. No one except the members of this 
Board, however, can form any adequate or just esti- 
mate of the important and excellent work done by 
them, both as a Board and as individuals. They have 
already become a necessity to the present organization 
of the School Committee; and they will become more 
and more useful as time progresses and their functions 
are better understood by the public. Take the mat- 
ter alone of the selection of teachers. There are 
from seventy-five to one hundred new teachers ap- 
pointed, each year. In thé last report of the late 
superintendent, Hon. John D. Philbrick, he states 
that, fifteen years ago, he called attention to the mat- 
ter of examining teachers, saying, “So far as my 
knowledge extends, no other city has a system of 
examining teachers so objectionable as our own.” “ If 
incompetent teachers have not been appointed,” he 
adds, “it is not because the door has not been left 
open for them to enter.” And in the Annual Report 
of the School Committee for 1875, it was stated, and 
not too strongly, that “the appointment of teachers 
heretofore, without careful consideration of their 
qualifications, was an evil which had begun to show 
its disastrous effects by unmistakable signs.” How, — 
indeed, could it be otherwise? Under the preceding 
organization of the School Committee, examinations 
of candidates were had by the local committees 
where the vacancy to be filled existed. How 
many of the very best men in a body of over one 
hundred were qualified to be examiners of teachers 
or schools? ‘This is technical work, and must be 
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done— if done properly — by experts, whose sole busi- 
ness and study should be the subject of education. 
This is done now by the Board of Supervisors. In 
this way, by such examinations as the Supervisors 
make, always under the direction and oversight of 
the School Committee through their Committee on 
Examinations, — whether of the graduates of the Nor- 
mal School, or of other applicants for certificates of 
qualification, —a process is slowly going on which 
must gradually increase the character and standing 
of the schools. It may even now be said with con- 
fidence, that the examinations, as conducted by the 
Board of Supervisors, give unmistakable evidence of 
beneficial results. No fears need be had that unqual- 
ified teachers will hereafter creep into the service. 

A large number of persons of liberal culture and 
successful experience has already been added to our 
corps of teachers during the last three years, and 
the “ door,” which, in the words of Mr. Philbrick, had 
been “left open for incompetent teachers to enter,” 
has now been effectually closed. For this work alone, 
the Supervisors are indispensable. 

It has been said that the Board of Supervisors are 
a very expensive appendage to the School Depart- 
ment; this remark is made, however, only by those 
who are not acquainted with the character, quality, 
and quantity of their work. 

If the City of Boston wishes to retain her educa- 
tional ascendency she must expect to pay for it; she 
must maintain the best schools, the best teachers, the 
best apparatus, the best system of supervision and 
examination; and these cannot be obtained cheaply. 
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Her citizens have ever been liberal, and willingly so, 
to do for posterity what their ancestors did for them. 
If the cry of extravagance is raised against the cost 
of the schools, let him who raises it point to the penny 
wasted by the School Committee. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Complaint is often made that much of the education 
received by the children in our schools is not prac- 
tical, inasmuch as it does not prepare them for the 
duties of life; but by the introduction of sewing into 
the girls’ schools an important step has been taken, 
which most will allow is in the right direction. Every 
girl who passes through our schools now receives 
three years’ instruction in various kinds of needle- 
work, and is made capable of being an expert seam- 
stress. 

The public schools are open to all classes, and the 
necessity for charity or mission schools for instruc- 
tion in this branch no longer exists; this releases a 
large charitable influence to be expended in other 
directions. 

The benefits resulting from such instruction are too 
evident to need enumerating; they are seen in the 
improved appearance of the children’s clothing in 
school, and are felt and appreciated in thousands of 
homes. 

Some will say that the time for this purpose should 
not be taken from the books, and that sewing should 
more properly be taught at home; but it can be dem- 
onstrated that this practical education does not, in 
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the least, detract from advancement in the other 
branches. The girls are subjected to the same ex- 
amination as the boys, and are not found inferior in 
their attainments. Again, many parents would give 
but indifferent instruction, and many more would be 
unable to give any; therefore the children must be 
taught in school, if properly taught at all. 

It is the endeavor of the city to furnish to the girls 
as good an education as to the boys. LHvery grade 
of school is open to them; but it is questionable 
whether the true object of education — the happiness 
and usefulness of the educated—is attained by 
adopting the same course of studies for both sexes. 
A large proportion of the girls are to use the educa- 
tion gained in our schools as a means of livelihood; 
and how few occupations are open to them! Our 
course of study, so far as it is professional, prepares 
them especially for teachers; and, as the supply far 
exceeds the demand, only those peculiarly suited to 
the calling are able to obtain situations; disappoint- 
ment and uncongenial pursuits await the larger 
number. 

When we take into consideration the personal 
sacrifices — comforts denied and debts incurred — by 
parents and orphan girls, that the whole course of 
study may be completed, with the hope of an inde- 
pendent position at the conclusion of the struggle, 
and the disappointment and its effects that await so 
many, we may well ask if an improvement cannot be 
made in our system of education for girls. 


Appended is the report on sewing : — 


* 
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The question of some other form of industrial 
education has received attention during the past 
year. On May 28th, last, an order was offered “ that 
a sum not exceeding one thousand dollars be appro- 
priated for the support of a class in industrial train- 
ing during the next school year,” and probably the 
next Annual Report will record the result of the 
experiment thus to be inaugurated. The question of 
teaching trades in our schools is one of vital impor- 
tance. New England once had a monopoly of the 
manufacturing interests of the United States, and her 
fabrics found ready markets in the remotest portions 
of the Union. To-day the people of the sunny South 
weave into cloths the product of their soil, and 
throughout the far West is heard the hum of count- 
less factories. If New England would maintain her 
place as the great industrial centre of the country, she 
must become to the United States what France is to 
the rest of Europe, — the first in taste, the first in 
design, the first in skilled workmanship. She must 
accustom her children from early youth to the use of 
tools, and give them a thorough training in the 
mechanic arts. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, we can safely say, that much and 
excellent work has been done for the schools by this 
Board, its officers, the supervisors, and the teachers; 
and the trusts imposed upon all connected with them 
have been guarded with fidelity. Our schools are, 
on the whole, in a very flourishing condition, and 
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the high standard of excellence of their past history 
is fully maintained in the present, and, let us hope, 
assured for the future. 


/ 


Respectfully submitted, 


GODFREY MORSE, Chairman. 
WILLIAM C. COLLAR. 
HENRY P. BOWDITCH. 


Boston, December 24, 1878. 
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ANNUAL SCHOOL FESTIVAL, 1878. 


The Annual School Festival, in honor of the grad- 
uates of the public schools, was held in Music Hall, 
on the afternoon of Saturday, June 29, under the 
direction of a committee of the School Board, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, consisting of Messrs. Charles 
L. Flint, Warren P. Adams, John G. Blake, Warren 
Fletcher, and F. Lyman Winship. 

Invitations were extended, as usual, to the City 
Council, the heads of departments, the School Com- 
mittee, and the teachers of the public schools. 

Only those who have recently completed their 
course in the Grammar Schools were the participants, 
although tickets of admission to the hall were given 
to the diploma scholars of the High Schools. ‘There 
were the usual elaborate and elegant floral decora- 
tions, and a charming scene was presented at the 
opening hour. In front of the organ and balconies 
were festoons, and from the chandeliers were pendant 
floral baskets and handsome bouquets. The platform 
was massed with flowers and exotic plants. 
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At three o’clock the hall was crowded, and the © 
exercises were begun with music by the Germanias. 
Prayer was offered by Rey. William B. Wright, and 
Mr. Charles L. Flint, Chairman of the Committee of 
Arrangements, spoke as follows: — 


ADDRESS OF MR. FLINT. 


It becomes my pleasing duty to welcome you, 
diploma scholars, to this joyous festival, and to con- 
gratulate you upon the completion of your studies in 
the Grammar Schools. To you it is a day of peculiar 
interest. It marks an era in your young lives, and as 
such it is an occasion long to be remembered. ‘The 
simple fact of your presence here is sufficient evi- 
dence that you have been faithful to duty, and have 
honorably earned the laurels you have come up here 
to receive. 

The ancient Greeks were accustomed to crown the 
victors in athletic games with garlands of flowers, 
and we can well imagine the feelings of exultant 
pride and glowing satisfaction with which those 
charming marks of distinction were received, in the 
midst of the shouting and enthusiastic applause of 
the friends and countrymen of the youthful conquer- 
ors. But your conquests are grander and nobler 
than theirs, and it is your great good fortune to come 
upon the stage at a time when the triumphs of mind 
are esteemed as of higher importance and greater 
significance than the victories of mere physical force. 

I heard a prominent gentleman remark, a few 
months ago, and only a short time before his death, 
that if there was one thing more than another in 
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which he especially rejoiced, it was that he had been 
permitted to live through the last half-century, 
marked as it has been with the grandest and most 
magnificent triumphs of modern civilization, rather 
than at any former period of the world’s history. 
He had lived a life of constant surprises, — one won- 
derful invention following another in quick succes- 
sion, as the result of the rapid progress of the mod- 
ern sciences. 

There was a time, not many generations ago, or 
previous to and in the Middle Ages, when the bounds 
of human knowledge were limited; when it was pos- 
sible for a great and studious mind to grasp and hold 
all, or nearly all, there was to be known in every de- 
partment of human thought; and even as late as the 
days of the great Lord Bacon— only two hundred 
and fifty years ago—it was possible for one man to 
know all that was capable of being known, or cer- 
tainly all that was worth knowing, at that time. 
The modern sciences were then unborn, or in their 
infancy, and had made but the first feeble steps of 
progress. | 

Could Lord Bacon revisit the earth now, the period 
of time on which your lot has been cast, he would 
probably be amazed to find that his prophecies of the 
advancement of learning have been fulfilled far be- 
yond his human anticipations. The bounds of knowl- 
edge broaden and widen out with the growth of our 
capacities. We may rise ever so high on the ladder 
of learning, yet still vaster and more magnificent 
prospects stretch out before us, and, so far from 
reaching the end, we are apparently farther from it 
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than we were a thousand years ago, and we shall be 
no nearer a thousand years hence than we are now. 

The number of modern sciences has greatly mul- — 
tiplied even within the last fifty years, within the 
memory of many of us, and new sciences have grown 
up to a high degree of perfection, leading to new in- 
ventions and new discoveries, to advance the standard 
of civilization and the possibilities of the develop- 
ment of the human mind. } 

Into this vast and expanding field of new thought 
and original investigation, every part of which is 
teeming with incitements to mental activity and spir- 
itual growth, inviting and beckoning you to enter, it 
is your especial good fortune to come. The infant 
sciences are growing up with amazing rapidity, and 
every year that adds to your stature and intellectual 
power will add also to the bounds of human knowl- 
edge and to the sources of human happiness. 

But this grand heritage of social and intellectual 
activity will bring with it greater and greater indi- 
vidual responsibility. It becomes more important for 
you than for any former generation to learn to appre- 
ciate the value of time; to learn to feel that you are 
to be the architects of your own fortune; to learn to 
cherish high aims and lofty purposes of self-culture, 
and to realize the fact that you will have ample scope 
for the growth and development of all the elements 
of a manly, high-toned, and noble character. 

There never was a time in the whole history of this 
country when true men and true women were more 
needed than they are to-day. ‘There never was a 
time when the individual responsibility of the intelli- 
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gent and patriotic citizen was greater than it 1s to- 
day. You may not be old. enough to appreciate or to 
realize the crisis through which this country 1s now 
passing, and through which we all hope and pray it 
will safely pass; but the events, even of the last few 
weeks, have impressed on the minds of thoughtful 
men everywhere, more strongly than ever, the neces- 
sity of a higher and more universal intelligence; of a 
higher, nobler, and more self-sacrificing devotion to 
truth and to duty. Let the habits of study which 
you haye done something to form, the basis of intelli- 
gence which you have already laid,-serve only as the 
foundation for future growth and greater acquisi- 
tions. 

Some of you, most of you, we hope, will go on to 
higher schools, and to higher intellectual triumphs. 
The city will cheerfully furnish the means of a 
broader culture; but the best of schools will avail but 
little without a continued faithfulness on your part. 
Teachers and schools and colleges can help to point 
out the way; but, after all, apy real growth in mental 
power and intellectual culture must depend on indi- 
vidual effort. 

Good books, too, are among the best of helps.. 
We ought to cherish them with a feeling somewhat 
akin to reverence. “They are the voices of the dis- 
tant and the dead. They make us heirs of the spir- 
itual life of past ages. They are the great levellers 
of society. They give, to all who will faithfully use 
them, the society, the companionship, the very gpirit- 
ual presence, of the greatest and best of our race.” 
But bear in mind it is only good books, such as ex- 
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cite thought and mental activity. Some books re- 
quire no thought on the part of those who read them, 
from the simple fact that they made no such demand 
on those who wrote them. Rely, therefore, on the 
judgment and advice of those who are older and 
more mature, and be guided wisely in the selection. 

But I must not forget that a new beatitude has 
been added to the never-to-be-forgotten list: Blessed 
are they who make short speeches, for they shall be 
invited again. I wish you most heartily, on behalf 
of the committee, a happy and restful vacation, and 
long, prosperous, and useful lives. 


Mayor Pierce made brief remarks of a pleasant 
and encouraging nature, and at the conclusion the 
procession of teachers and pupils was formed, the 
venerable master of the Everett School, Mr. George 
B. Hyde, being at the head. Mr. Leverett M. Chase, 
of the Dudley School, was chief marshal, as for sey- 
eral years past. Under his direction the graduates 
marched across the stage, where each received from 
the Mayor a handsome bouquet. After leaving the 
platform the pupils proceeded to Bumstead Hall, 
where a collation was served, and the remainder of 
the afternoon was passed in dancing, the floor of the 
Music Hall being reserved for that purpose, while the 
balconies were filled with interested spectators. 
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FRANKLIN MEDALS. 
1878. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


George C. Van Benthuysen, 
Frederick Clinton Woodbury, 
Charles Hamlin Dunton, 
Berwick Manning, 

Charles Francis Cutler. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Clift R. Clapp, 
Galen L. Stone, 

_ William V. Rowe, 
Charles A. French, 
Louis F. Gray, 


William L. Gifford, 
Charles Sandmann, Jr., 
Edwin L. Homer, 
Adolphus B. Beeching, 
Frank C. Morrison, 
Alexander E. Frye, 
Hartley F. Atwood, 
Thaddeus F. Hill, 
Percival H. Sampson, 
Samuel M. Norton, 
Francis Draper, Jr., 
Fred W. Kettelle, 
Alfred N. Wahlberg, 
Franklin M. Darrow, 
Frank B. Bemis. 


LAWRENCE PRIZES. 
1878. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


DrcLaMATION. — First Prize. — Edward L. Underwood. — Second Prizes. 
— William B. Sprague, Victor J. Loring. — Third Prizes. — Charles H. 
Dunton, George C. Van Benthuysen. 

Reavine. — First Prize. — Charles H. Dunton. — Second Prizes. — George 
C. Van Benthuysen, Hollon C. Spaulding. — Third Prize.— Charles H. 
Holman. 

Exemplary Conduct and Fidelity. — John L. Bates, John Squire, William 
A. Hayes, Michael F. Murphy, James N. Garratt, George Sautayana, Perrin 
E. White, James Shepherd, Carl F. W. Ellinger, James F. Phelps, Franklin 
K. White. 

Exemplary Conduct and Punctuality. — Frederick C. Woodbury, Joseph 
A. W. Goodspeed, George A. Stewart, Henry B. Twombly, Horatio N. Glover, 
Robert Warner Frost, Frederick H. Barnes, George R. Nutter, John R. Slat- 
tery, William W. Fenn, Willard Winslow, Isaac W. Crosby. 

Excellence in the Classical Department.— George C. Van Benthuysen, 
Thomas C. Bachelder, George A. Stewart, George R. Nutter, John R. Slat- 
tery, Willard Winslow, George B. de Gersdorff, Ferdinand Shoninger. 

Excellence in the Modern Department. — Frederick C. Woodbury, Thomas 
C. Bachelder, George A. Stewart, William H. Langdon, Isaac Louis, Willard 
Winslow, George B. de Gersdorff, Ferdinand Shoninger. 


PRIZES FOR SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 


For a Translation from English into Latin Poetry. — (Second Prize.) — 
Frederick C. Woodbury. 

For a Translation into Greek. — (Second Prize.) — Charles A. Snow. 

For an English Poem. — (First Prize.) — Hiram I. Dillenback. 

For a Translation from French. — (First Prize.) — John W. Perkins. 

For a Translation from Lucian. — (Second Prize.) — William H. Page. 

For a Poetical Translation from Horace. — (First Prize.) — William A. 
Hayes. 

For a Translation from Livy. — (First Prize.) — Henry B. Twombly. 

Fora Translation of ‘* Suite des Aventures de Télémaque. — (First Prize.) 
— Charles F. Spring. 
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For a Translation from Ce@sar’s Gallic War. — (First Prize.) — Reginald 
Foster. 

For a Translation from Nepos. — (First Prize.) — John R. Slattery. 

For a Translation from Principia Latina. — (First Prize.) — Michael J. 
Moore. 

For the Best Original Demonstration of a Proposed Geometrical Theorem. 
— (First Prize.) —J. A. W. Goodspeed. 

For the Best Written Examination in Algebra. — First Prize. — Thomas C. 
Bachelder. 

For the Best Written Examination in Arithmetic. — (First Prize.) — Hora- 
tio N. Glover. 

For the Best Specimen of Penmanship. — (First Prize.) —Wm. H. Deasy. 

For the Best Specimen of Drawing. — (First Prize.) — Charles F. Cutler. 

For the Greatest Progress in Music. — (First Prize.) — Frederic 8. Cool- 
idge. — (Second Prize.) — Frederic F. Bullard. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


For Excnitience IN Reapine aLtoup. — First Class. — (Second Prizes.) 
-— Galen L. Stone, John A. Collins. — Second Class. — (Second Prizes.) — 
Hezekiah G. Chase, Harry H. Wyman. — Third Class. — (First Prizes.) — 
Frank W. Sprague, William Schmidt.— (Second Prizes.) — Robert A. 
McKirdy, Michael J. O’Brien. 

For ExcretLeENcE in Scnotarsuip. —G. D. Braman, S. D. Prince, H. G. 
Chase, M. J. Scanlan, F. A. Murphy, E. F. Webster, A. W. Cutting, C. E. 
Herendeen, H. L. Bird, N. I. Adams, G. N. Norton, F. F. Mackie, M. J. 
O’Brien, A. W. Childs, E. B. Thaxter, A. @. Tilden. 

For Exceiruyce in Deportment. — First Class. —F. Crosby, EK. E. 
Locke, C. D. Jenkins. — Second Class. —H. Stebbins, D. F. Boyden, H. H. 
Frost, W. G. Irwin. — Third Class. —J. L. Huddleston, Wm. A. Merrill, T. 
F. Brennan, F. W. Sprague, C. A. Brazer, R. Simmons. 

For ComMMENDABLE INDustTRY. — First Class. —S. Pierce, Jr., H. E. 
Holmes, F. A. Heyer. — Second Class.—C. H. Cutting, C. A. Peterson, E. 
P. Carver, J. Balch. — Third Class. —F. W. Jones, 8. C. Peterson, J. F. 
Ripp, J. H. Casey, N. Ward, C. H. Rockwood. 


GARDNER PRIZES. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


For an Essay on Ocean Currents. — (First Prize.) — Charles B. Mosely. 
For an Essay on John Milton and his Times. (First Prize.) —Charles H. 
Holman. 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 
1878. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Mary E. Abercrombie, 
Caroline D. Bere, 
Florence J. Bigelow, 
Mattie K. Borden, 
Hattie J. Bowker, 
Ida J. Breckenridge, 
Martha G. Buckley, 
Helen F. Burgess, 
Charlotte Challis, 
Annie D. Clough, 
Ellen B. Crooker, 
Elizabeth R. Cummings, 
Hattie A. Darling, 
Margaret B. Erskine, 
Mary L. Farrington, 
Ella F. Fitzgerald, 
Sarah G. Fogarty, 
Minnie I. Folger, 
Martha L. Frame, 
Essie A. French, 
Ella Fuchs, 

Florence G. Furbush, 
Emma F. Gallagher, 
Martha W. Hanley, 
Carrie A. Harlow, 
Julia E. Harrington, 
Emily F. Hodsdon, 
Laura M. Kendrick, 
Dora M. Leonard, 
Ella L. Macomber, 
Agnes McGowan, 
Marion Newell, 

Mary E. O’Connor, 


Ella A. Orr, 
Florence A. Perry, 
Mary E. Pierce, 

Ida M. Presby, 
Clara E. Roberts, 
Mary G. Ruxton, 
Mary F. Savage, 
Annie W. Seaverns, 
Clara A. Sharp, 
Caroline A. Shepard, 
Emma F. Simmons, 
Emma T. Smith, 
Mary W. Smith, 
Grace L. Stevens, 
Fanny L. Toppan, 
Hattie M. Tucker, * 
Lucy D. Tuckerman, 
Grace St. L. Urann, 
Sadie E. Welch, 
Lena S. Weld, 
Lydia G. Wentworth, 
Carrie G. White, 
Georgiana Whiting, 
Lucy A. Wilson, 
Sara W. Wilson. 


LATIN SCHOOL. 


Thomas A. Barron, 

John L. Bates, 

William H. W. Bicknell, 
Joseph E. Clark, 

Reuben F. Crooke, 
Montgomery A. Crockett, 
George E. Curry, 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


Walter Curtis, 

Charles F. Cutler, | 
John A. Daly, 

Hiram I. Dillenback, . 
Charles H. Dunton, 
Charles H. Holman, 
Berwick Manning, 
William H. McKendry, 
John W. Perkins, 
Charles A. Snow, 
Edward L. Underwood, 
George C. Van Benthuysen, 
Frederic C. Woodbury, 
Victor J. Loring. 


ENGLISH HIGH,SCHOOL. 


FOUR YEARS’ COURSE. 


George P. Dane, 
Henry P. Furbur, 
Henry S. White. 


THREE YEARS’ CORSE. 
George Abbot, 
Hartley F. Atwood, 
John L. Barry, Jr., 
William F. Barry, 
Adolphus B. Beeching, 
Frank B. Bemis, 
George W. Bouvé, 
Arthur E. Brown, 
Frank Burgess, 
George W. Byther, 
Fred R. Charnock, 
Clift R. Clapp, 

John A. Collins, 
Albert W. Crocker, 
Frederic Crosby, 
Chester E. Crowell, 
Benjamin O. Dana, 
Franklin M. Darrow, 
William J. Davidson, | 
William H. Donald, 
Francis H. Downing, 
Francis Draper, Jr., 
James W. Dyer, 
William H. Emerson, 


Charles A. French, 
Alexander E. Frye, 
William L. Gifford, 
William A. Gove, 
Fred W. Gowell, 
Frederick C. Graves, 
Louis F. Gray, 

John Griffin, 
Frederick N. Hartshorn, 
David F. Hayes, 
Frederick A. Heyer, 
Frank W. Henderson, * 
Thaddeus F. Hill, 
Harry E. Holmes, 
Edwin L. Homer, 
James F. Hopkins, 
Harry E. Howard, 
James H. Hutchings, 
Charles D. Jenkins, 
James Keleher, Jr., 
William S. Kenney, 
Fred W. Kettelle, 
Abraham Lincoln, 
Elmore E. Locke, 
John J. Malone, 
Warren D. Maloon, 
George T. Manson, 
Clarence W. Moore, 
William T. Mosher, 
Frank C. Morrison, 
James F. Murphy, 
Otis K. Newell, 
Samuel M. Norton, 
John J. O’Brien, 
John T. O’Brien, 
Silas Peirce, Jr., 
Elmer E. Power, 
Edwin C. Regestein, 
William W. Robinson, 
William V. Rowe, 
Percival H. Sampson, 
Charles Sandmann, Jr., 
Garrett W. Scollard, 
Frank A. Shaw, 
Jacob A. Simons, 
Galen L. Stone, 
Henry B. Stuart, 
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William P. Tenney, 
Wendell P. Thayer, 
Fred R. Tower, 
Ernest E. N. Trask, 
Alfred N. Wahlberg, 
Albert W. Watkins, 
Henry A. Wilson. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


CERTIFICATES. 


FIFTH YEAR’S COURSE. 


Nellie W. Cutting, 
Kate R. Hale, 
Lizzie B. Hedge, 
Jennie McIntosh, 
A. Thérése Miller, 
Grace E. Shaw, 
Mary H. Shed, 
Lizzie Wilson. 


FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE. 


Edith H. Bailey, 
Jennie M. Blackinton, 
Florence Cahill, 
Mary B. Corr, 

Ida M. Curtis, 

Lulu S. Dame, 
Agnes L. Dodge, 

S. Ariadne Dorman, 
Elizabeth M. Eustis, 
Caroline A. Farrell, 
Isabel P. George, 
Vinnie F. Giberson, 
Agnes P. Hale, 
Stella A. Hale, 
Amy L. Harrington, 
Maude G. Hopkins, 
Ida Hunneman, 
Nellie I. Lapham, 
Susie M. L. Perkins, 
Alice E. Stevens, 
Lalie C. Tedford, 
Alice F. White. 


DIPLOMAS. 


1877. 
Isabel P. George, 
Caroline A. Potter, 
Minnie Young. 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 


Fidelia A. Adams, 
Clara B. Andrews, 
Clara L. Andrews, 
Laura EK. Andrews, 
Fannie A. Baldwin, 
Hattie A. Ballou, 
Mary E. Bell, 
Emma F. Black, 
Lizzie K. Bolton, 
Harriette S. Briggs, 
Addie R. Brigham, 
Emma Britt, 

Alice I. Brown, 
Jane Bruce, 

Alice A. Burditt, 
Grace R. Canfield, 
Grace M. Clark, 
Alice A. Collar, 
Kate A. Coolidge, 
Annie Crafts, 
Willianna Crawford, 
Nellie H. Crowell, 
Mary A. Crowley, 
Annie B. Cushing, 
Rose M. Cutler, 
Florence Dix, 

Lucy W. Eaton, 
Caroline Emmons, 
Alice E. Farrington, 
Mabel E. Ferson, 
Mary E. Galvin, 
Annie H. Gardner, 
Clara E. Gay, 
Josephine L. Goddard, 
Emma J. Gullefer, 
Caroline T. Hall, 
Annie F. Hewins, 
Caroline E. Hilliard, 
Cicely M. Kenneman, 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


Ella E. King, 
Florence E. Leadbeater, 
Mary J. Leahy, 
Grace R. Learnard, 
Carrie M. Locke, 
Emma J. Locke, 
Caroline M. Lyons, 
Emma J. Machon, 
Mary T. Manson, 
Mary E. McAleer, 
Lizzie M. McKenzie, 
Jennie F. McKissick, 
Hannah Merrill, 
Grace Merriman, 
Lillian D. Metcalf, | 
Mary E. Noonan, 
Alice O’Neil, 

Sophie L. Patterson, 
Minnie A. Perry, 
Sarah. B. Pillsbury, 
Nellie L. Poole, 
Alice M. Porter, 

Ida M. Ramsdell, 
Josephine F. Reed, 
Fannie H. Reid, 
Carrie L. Rice, 
Florida Y. Ruffin, 

' Florence E. Rumney, 
Helena A. Scanlan, 
Florence N. Sloane, 
Bessie Snow, 

Mary P. Spence, 
Mary L. Stevenson, 
Florence M. Stoddard, 
Mary R. Stone, 
Jeannette A. Thompson, 
Sallie B. Tripp, 
Mary E. Wardwell, 
Franc L. Whittlesey, 
Martha M. Williams, 
Clara A. Woodman, 
Fannie H. Young. 


ROXBURY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Sam G. Adams, 
Charles H. Banister, 


Thaddeus E. Craft, 
William Dorr, 

George W. Dowd, 
Everett Erskine, 
William H. Holland, 
George H. MacCarthy, 
Henry L. May, 
Maurice F. Mulvery, 
John W. O’Neal, 
Harry P. Robinson, 
Lawrence A. Shaughnessy, 
George E. Signart, 
Isaac B. Spafford, 
Frank F. Streeter, 
Edmund G. Stevens, 
Edgar M. Strout, 
James H. Sullivan, 
Michael H. Ward, 
Charles G. Wells, jr. 


Girls. 
Emma J. Backup, 
Hattie G. Bent, 
Celinda A. Brown, 
Nellie J. Connor, 
Margaret E. Coyle, ° 
Helen F. Decatur, 
Jennie F. Ellis, 
Julia A. French, 
Caroline E. Frothingham, 
Jane E. Gormley, 
Alicia F. McDonald, 
Florence Q, Mead, 
Mary V. Muldoon, 
Ellen M. Murphy, 
Isabel M. Prescott, 
Mabel A, Vaughn, 
Susan I. Vila, 
Agnes E. Wood, 
Macie D. Wood, 
Jennie Woodbridge. 


DORCHESTER HIGH 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Boys. 


Hermon G. Pierce, 
Herbert A. Tucker, 
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Walter S. Ufford, 
George T. Cushman, 
Charles W. Floyd. 


Girls. 
Ella G. Sumner, 
Alice W. Wheeler. 


THIRD YEAR. 
Boys. 
Walter C. Bird, 
Lyman G. Chadbourne, 
Walter H. Cutter, 
John Driscoll, 
Alfred M. Duffield, 
Charles F. Light, 
Charles P. Lyons, 
Walter J. Sheridan, 
George B. Smith, 
Edwin L. B. Tuttle. 
Girls. 
Emma §&. Allbright, 
Celeste W. Albright, 
Sarah N. Currie, 
Sadie B. Emerson, 
Eldora Glidden, 
Abbie N. Gunnison, 
Cora F. Hanseom, 
Carnilla M. Howe, 
Minnie F. Howe, 
Jeanett A. Maclean, 
Amelia M. Mansfield, 
Mary R. Mason, 
Mary EK. Mendum, 
Cora B. Robie, 
Ella D. Sumner, 
Alice B. Tolman, 
Theodora A. Wall, 
Martha D. Whittemore, 
Ellen L. Patten. 


CHARLESTOWN HIGH 


SCHOOL. 
FOUR YEARS’ COURSE. 
Boys. 


Ephraim L. Dodge, 
Eugene H. Hatch, 


Charles F. Seavey, 
Frank A. Smith. 


Girls. 


Hannah E. Callaghan, 
Grace E. Gassett, 
Effie W. Goodnow, 
Hannah T. Hickey, 
Annie S. Josselyn, 
Carrie R. Oakes, 
Ellen M. Reilley, 
Elizabeth J. Riordan, 
Charlotte KE. Seavey, 
Mary A. Sheean, 
Annie A. Tillson, 
Mary L. Walker, 
Katherine E. Wall, 
Sarah J. Welch, 
Lana J. Wood. 


THREE YEARS’ COURSE. 
Boys. 


Frank H. Atwood, 
John H. Coughlan, 
Clarence 8. Delfendahl, 
Frank H. Doherty, 
Wesley G. Hall, 
William O. Meserve, 
Everett P. Miers, 
John A. Neville, 
Fred A. Pope, 
Winfield F. Prime, 
Samuel A. Rich, 
William F. Roberts, 
Horace J. Stone, 
George M. Whitcomb. 


Girls. 
Carrie J. Clarke, 
Mary F. Donahue, 
Helen F. Estee, 
Mary L. Ferrin, 
Katie M. Groll, 
Mary Hudson, 
Katharine M. Maguire, 
Mary C. Mitchell, 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. ; 


Elizabeth G. Morse, 
Margaret A. Murphy, 
Clara A. Norris, 
Annie Smith. 


WEST ROXBURY HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
Boys. 
George A. Albro. 
Girls. 
Adelaide E. Child, 
Sara G. Dunn, 
Charlotte W. Fairbanks, 
Annie M. Hogan, 
Hattie M. Phelps, 
“Mary C. Richards, 
Alice S. Rollins, 
Marion J. Seaverns, 
Marion A. Stockman. 


BRIGHTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Edward N. Dupee, 
Robert A. Hooker, 
Louis L. Jackson, 
Patrick E. Muldoon. 


Girls. 
Sarah R. Brock, 
Fannie C. Dana, 
Mary L. Gooch, 
Wilhelmina Harding, 
Addie C. Paine, 
Annie L. Phelan, 
Abbie E. Wild. 


ADAMS SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


George Albrecht, 
Thomas Edward Dorgan, 
Michael Fitzpatrick, 
Harry Huckins, 

Edmund H. Kingston, 
John Francis Murphy, 
William C. Moore, 
Alfred McKinley, 
Alexander Stubbs. 


Girls. 


Fannie M. Brown, 
Annie Louise Connor, 
Lizzie Mary Copeland, 
Alice Frances Darke, 
Sara Francis Emery, 
L. Maud Foltz, 


Rena Gill, 


Cora Johnson Harding, 
Georgie M. Ives, 

Mary Forbes Joy, 
Rachael Larkin, 

Annie Josephine Lowe, 
Dora M. Mayo, 

Katie Owen, 

Carrie Christina Philipson, 
Ella Dora Plumley, 
Ellen Francis Rown, 
Hattie E. Soule, 
Jennie HK. Shaw, 
Nellie Wadsworth. 


ALLSTON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


G. D. Bigelow, 
Joseph Canning, 
Owen Cunningham, 
John Farrington, 
Joseph Norton. 


Girls. 
Minnie A. Brown, 
Florence Davenport, 
Agnes E. Jones, 
Florence E. McIlvaine, ‘ 
Josie EK. Rice, 
Bessie W. Smith, 
M. Ella Smith, ~ 
Emma Winter. 


ANDREW SCHOOL. 
Edwin R. Brackett, 
John D. Curley, 
Victor W. Cupples, 
Michael A. Donavan, 
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John L. Ewing, 
John E. Flynn, 
Arthur C. Geer, 
Walter H. Grose, 
Clarence A. Horton, 
Philip A. Jackson, 
Frank T. Kenah, 
Michael E. Lennon, 
Woodbury L. Lewis, Jr. 
Charles E. Miller, 
Jeremiah P. Nolan, 
James H. O’Connor, 
Fred. C. Packard, 
William F. Stecker. 


BENNETT SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Lincoln Baxter, 
Arthur L. Brooks, 
Orlando N. Dorre, 
John Hickey, 
Frank H. Ricker, 
Edgar E. Smith, 
Arthur H. Stetson, 
Samuel Stewart. 


Girls. 
Bertha F. Gardner, 
Carrie E. Golden, 
Annie L. Hooker, 
Sarah A. F. Kenny, 
Josephine C. Ricker, 
Louise E. Richardson, 
Belle K. Sanger, 
Maggie I. Scollans, 
Martha H. Stall, 
Hannah A. Swiss. 


BIGELOW SCHOOL. 


Henry C. Bamberg, 
Edward J. Barry, 
Patrick. H. Casey, 
Cornelius J. Coakley, 
Joseph A. Collins, 
‘Peter H. Corcoran, 
James H. Dinivan, 


Dan’l T. F. Dunn, 
Fred. A. Fellmeth, 
John J.°Green, 
Patrick J. Hartnett, 
Geo. A. Hasselbrook, 
John A. Hayes, 
Dan’l H. Heffrin, 
Rufus W. Jones, 
Jerome J. Kelley, 
Wm. T. Keyes, 
Martin A. Leary, 
John J. Lee, 

Fred. W. Lefiles, 
John S. McDonough, 
Herman M. Metcalf, 
John F. Mooney, 
Robt. E. Moore, 
Wm. E. Muldoon, 
Geo. H. Murray, 
Joseph V. Murray, 
Dan’! F. O’Connell, 
Geo. E. Ostburg, 
Wm. H. Sterling, 
Alfred A. Swallow, 
Geo. A. Swallow, 
Herbert A. Thayer, 
Geo. H. Wilson. 


BOWDITCH SCHOOL. 


Catherine M. Bartlett, 

Ellen F. Callahan, 

Annie E. Coffey, 

Annie E. McCarthy, 

Mary E. Moriarty, 

Julia E. Nolen, 

Jane V. Quinn, 

Joanna M. Ryan, ‘ , 
Margaret A. Sullivan, 

Annie L. Whitney. 


BOWDOIN SCHOOL. 
Miriam E. Benjamin, 
Julia F. Blaney, 
Kate Burnside, 
Sarah D. Campbell, 
Florence B. Crowell, 
Sarah J. Cliff, 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


Nellie F. Cummings, 
Alice M. Davis, 
Helga Danielson, 
Mary E. Dilworth, 
Josephine F. Fay, 
Mary E. Godwin, 
Annie E. Hudson, 
Alice M. Jefferds, 
Susan A. King, 
Adelaide L. Lambert, 
Ellen A. Lusk, 
Lottie J. McKenney, 
Harriet A. Newell, 
Cora A.: Parks, 
Flora H. Rogers, 
Margaret E. Ripley, 
Mary E. Rich, 
Annie M. Shaughness, 
Annie E. Smith, 

C. Grace Smith, 
Mary A. Scallon, 
Elizabeth Talbot, 
Eliza B. Taylor, 
Gertie A. Thurston, 
Cora P. Wolf. 


BRIMMER SCHOOL. 


William P. Bugbee, 
Paul Coolidge, 
William J. Crowley, 
Charles F. Danforth, 
Frank E. Dickerman, 
Charles F. Does, 
William H. Doherty, 
Charles O. Galeucia, 
Frank E. Gleason, 
Howard Gould, 
Samuel E. Hathaway, 
John B. Hineman, 
John Horgan, 
William H. Hyland, 
William P. Jaquith, 
,Alvah H. B. Jordan, 
William P. Kendall, 
Frederick A. Keniston, 
Raphael Klucken, 


Cornelius J. Mahoney, 
Daniel S. S. McLean, 
John H. McNally, 
Edward F. McNamara, 
Eugene H. Moore, 
Anthony J. Philpott, 
William E. Prescott, 
William C. Prescott, 
Frank L. Rice, 

Alfred H. Schroff, 
Rudolph F. Stahl, 
George L. Willis. 


EXETER STREET SCHOOL. 


Boy. 
James A. Frye. 


Girls. 


Lucy C. Braman, 
Jennie M. Burr, 
Mabel Cutler, 
Helen L. Child, 
Mary E. Crosby, 
Ethel Davis, 

Anna F. Manning, 
Jessie G. Manning, 
Annie C. Neal, 
Eleanor W. Pearson, 
Carrie Tebbetts. 


BUNKER HILL 
Boys. 


Fred. A. Begien, 
Joseph J. Corbett, 
Charles M. DeMerritt, 
John I. Fogg, 

Edwin A. Farrar, 
Horace H. Hazeltine, 
Eugene B. Jones, 
Elmer J. Morgan, 
Albert C. Noah, 
George L. Reed, 
Hollis H. Sawyer, 
William W. White, 
Wilson B. Young. 
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Girls. 
Edna E. Buck, 
Stella A. Cushing, 
Emma ¥. Corbett, 
Georgia R. Fowler, 
Nellie E. Hall, 
Emma F. Lord, 
M. Katie McDonald, 
Annie M. McGowan, 
Rosa F. McManus, 
Allice A. Miller, 
Louisa M. Prime, 
Marion E. Prime, 
Maggie F. Rodden. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL. 


Alexander B. Clough, 
Thomas F. I. Curley, 
John J. Dolan, 
William J. Dowling, 
John J. Downey, 
William A. Follan, 
Michael J. Gateley, 
Frank L. Gibson, 
William P. Glennon, 
Henry T. Grady, 
Orlando Johnson, 
Michael E. Kelley, 
Thomas H. Kenney, 
Walter H. Leach, 
Alexander R. McKim, 
Walter E. Moulton, 
Charles J. O’Brien, 

- William J. Regan, 
Edward M. Shaw, 
Daniel E. Shaw, 
James F. Smith, 
John J. Tobin, 
Thomas F. Ward, 
Frank B. Witherbee. 


CHAPMAN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
John S. Ballou, 
Chas. E. Church, 
Robert H. Fraser, 


Mark Frisbee, 
Robert J. Gove, 
Edmund W. Hathaway, 
John §S. Hern, 
Henry W. Hussey, | 
Henry W. Lewis, 
Thomas F. Roche, 
Josiah P. Ryder, 
Fred. J. Shaw, 
Melvin C. Trask. 
Girls. 
Marjie G. Bradford, 
M. Luetta Choate, 
Margaret W. Cobb, 
Helen E. Day, 
Mary E. Grover, 
Imogen C. King, 
Grace E. Lewis, 
Lossie E. Manson, 
Myra D. Pike, 
Clara T. Power, 
Estelle M. Reed, 
Ella E. Rich, 
Mary J. Roche, 
Annette S. Smith, 
Jennie S. Smith, 
Ella E. Waugh, 
Mary E. Williams. 


CHARLES SUMNER SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Augtstus W. Blaze, 
Thomas H. Brahney, 
Frank Havey. 


Girls. 
Rachael M. Foley, 
Annie Grant, 
Emma F. Hildreth, 
Maud G. Leadbeater, 
Carrie A. Thomas. 


COMINS SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


George E. Adams, 
Louis J. Bond, . 
Peter J. Brandley, 


DIPLOMAS OF GRADUATION. 


Richard D. Cleary, 
Wilheim J. Dolan, 
Wilheim F. Harney, 
Charles Jager, 
Louis N. A. Munier, 
John J. Marshall, 
Sidney L. Stein, 
Charles L. Zeigler. 


Girls. 


Juliette E. Adams, 
-Annie Campbell, 
Mary B. Cummings, 
Marietta Crawford, 
Annie L. Fox, 

Annie L. Gately, 
Annie G. Lamson, 
Theresa V. Laviska, 
Ella F. Lynch, 
Agnes F. McConnell, 
Ann Jane McGreevy, 
Jennie R. Mooney, 
Marcella I. O’Grady, 
Miriam Sterne, 
Gertrude F. Walker, 
Clara E. White, 
Estella M. White. 


DEARBORN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Philip Albret, 

David W. Austin, 
Herbert A. Austin, 
Melyar W. Basford, 
William T. Barker, 
Charles S. Bradt, 
Charles R. Brown, | 
William F. Farrington, 
Martin J. Finnerty, 
Daniel J. Gillen, 
Arthur F. Graham, 
William J. Hennessey, 
Henry S. Maffit, 
James S. Maffit, 
James J. McCarthy, 
Michael H. Norton, 


Simon J. O'Hanlon, 
Frank A. Schirmer. 


Girls. 


Carrie M. Bartlett, 
Gertrude W. Foster, 
Hattie E. Field, 
Blanche A. Frohock, 
Mary A. Heffernan, 
Emma F. Kimball, 
Jennie M. Merritt, 
Anna M. Mitchell, 
Grace KE. Morse, 
Mary L. Scott, 
Katie Sleeper. 
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Boys. 

William J. Baker, 

B. P. Cheney Clapp, 
James W. Dolan, 
Albert L. Hinckley, 
Charles M. Pray, 
Albert 'F. Ripley, 
Richard C. Weis. 


Girls. 
Luella W. Andrews, 
Mary F. Bangs, 
Julia M. Crocker, 
Annie N. Darling, 
Eleanor P. Gay, 
M. Louise Hill, 
Abbie F. Manson, 
Mary E. McAllen, 
Nellie J. Mulhern, 
Nellie Perry, 
Julia E. Sullivan, 
Maggie A. Trainer, 
E. Annie Upham, 
Mary Waterman. 


DUDLEY SCHOOL. 


Edward B. Aiken, 
William H. Dearborn, 
Edward Donnelly, 


(BOYS.) 
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Francis J. Dooley, 
William R. Gay, 
Edward A. F. Gore, 
Fred Hausmann, 
Edward E. Hazelbeom, 
Walter D. Humphrey, 
John J. Kelley, 
Edward H. Kidder, 
Norman W. Lermond, 
Elmer H. McKintosh, 
Fred H. Randall, 
Charles R. Richards, 
Frank S. Waterman, 
Harry L. Wilson. 


DUDLEY SCHOOL. 


Mary A. Blick, 

Anna M. Boyle, 
Theresa F. Breslin, 
Anna M. Brown, 
Sarah F. Halloran, 
Caroline H. Holbrook, 
Harriet A. Johnston, 
Emma A. Jones, 
Elizabeth G. Kenney, 
EKleanor F. Lang, 
Elizabeth C. Robertson, 
Josephine H. Ryan, 
Helen M. Thompson, 
Elizabeth J. Watson. 


(GIRLS. ) 


DWIGHT SCHOOL. 


Frank A. Bragan, 
Chas B. Butterfield, 
Wm. B. Crocker, 
Wm. H. Cook, 
John M. Casey, 
Alfred E. Duncan, 
Richard A. Daly, 
George P. Furber, 
George H. Faxon, 
Fred. A. Flood, 
Wm. S. Flood, 
Louis J. Hand, 
Edwin F. Harding, 
Henry A. Heyer, 
Herbert E. Jacobs, 


George A. Jones, 
Elisha James, jr., 
Albert M. Long, 
Charles H. Lunt, 
George D. Loud, 
Frank A. Marlow, 
John T. McBarron, 
John McCauley, 
Dennis S. McCauley, 
Walter G. Morey, 
Edward C. Montsie, 
Henry E. Morgan, 
John A. Ordway, 
Wm. T. O’Brien, 
Ernest H. Pierce, 
Frank D. Pinkham, 
Henry A. Richards, 
G. Stuart Smith, 
George S. Smith, 
George E. Sampson, 
Carl E. Steere, 
George H. Steere, 
George Shaw, 
Samuel N. Turner, 
Thomas P. Talbot, 
Edwin A. Wall. 


ELIOT SCHOOL. 


T. F. Armstrong, 
Jas. A. Bigelow, 
Jas. H. Carney, 
Jas. J. Carney, 
J. J. Clougharty, 
Wm. P. Crane, 
Tim. J. Crowley, 
P. J. Devlin, 

M. J. Donahoe, 

. J. Downey, 

. Dunphy, 

. Eldridge, 
F. Fields, 


o 


Francis, 
Grant, 

. Guinnee, 
Hutchinson, 

. Kantrowicz, 
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H. A. Krey, 

B. Lowrey, 

P. H. Lynch, 
C. McCarthy, 
D. McCarthy, 
J. J. O'Dowd, 
go, 2. O'Leary, 
J. N. Pastene, 
W. J. Phelan, 
E. J. Sullivan, 
H. F. Sullivan, 
J. M. Sullivan, 
C. L. Thompson, 
M. A. Towle, 
J. Urann. © 


EMERSON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


George H. Battis, 
Elwell L. Bishop, 
John F. Campbell, 
Budd B. Colby, 
George L. R. French, 
Arthur E. Iarding, 
Wm. H. Linnell, 
Francis W. Lynch, 
Martin M. McMahon, 
Irving Richardson, 
George Robertson, 
James A. Robertson, 
I. Whitney Sawyer, 
Edward W. Sprague, 
Frank L. Tisdale, 
Herbert Varney, 
Walter H. Wells, 
Fred L. Wilkins. 


Girls. 


Mary E. Brooks, 
Dora B. Covington, 
Alice M. Crowell, 
Alice C. Holmes, 
C. Belle Kenney, 
Alice Lambirth, 
Grace W. Lowe, 
Annie D. Palmer, 


Grace M. Smith, 
Edith L. Stark, 
Jennie L. Waterbury, 
Velma L. Webster, 
Augusta Woodside. 


EVERETT SCHOOL. 


Nannie Alexander, 
Clara A. Allen, 

Ella M. Ayers, 
Jennie F. Ballou, 
Alice F. Binney, 
Mary S. Bird, 

Mary Blancher, 
Winnie B. Bowman, 
Elizabeth A. Bryant, 
Harriet L. Brown, 
Irene M. Brown, 
Marion E. Brown, 
Fannie M. Cartwright, 
Florence A. Cochran, 
Annie F. Conley, r 
Ida M. Cundy, 
Helen B. Foster, 
Georgietta F. Gilson, 
Mary E. Gilronen, 
Harriet S. Glover, 
Florence Harding, 
Lottie A. Hill, 
Martha Jones, 

Annie T. Kinney, 
Mabel Laughton, 
Amy B. Lawrie, 
Sarah N. Macomber, 
Flora E. Martin, 
Annie G. Merrill, 
Emma H. Morse, 
Jennie E. Morse, 
Augusta Myers, 
Harriet G. Prescott, 
Helen A. Read, 
Delia F. Rich, 

Helen M. Robinson, 
Julia M. Safford, 
Mary P. Shepard, 
Frances L. Smith, 


Cu 
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Ida Spitz, 

Emma F. Tolman, 
Ruthven Tucker, 
Mabel E. Wilson, 
Esther Worcester, 
Anna 8S. Yorgenson. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 
Kate C. Avery, 
Anna K. Barry, 
M. Carrie Blair, 
Marian J. Boyce, 
Eliza S. Brayton, 
S. Lizzie Briggs, 
Lucy M. Clapp, 
Annie E. Collier, 
Emma L. Dewey, 
Sarah A. Douglass, 
Anna F. Durkee, 
Annie I. Fehyl, 
Susan Fowles, 
Julia M. Ferber, 
Louise A. Guild, 
Emily E. Harding, 
Priscilla Frances Hewes, 
Edith L. Jackson, 
Cora L. Johnson, 
Annie L. Jordan, 
Annie M. Kemp, 
Lucretia C. Kittredge, 
Nellie F. Lamb, 
Nellie F. Leach, 
Flora J. Leland, 
Clara L. Little, 
Annie M. Magoun, 
Ada M. Nye, 
Nellie B. Pope, 
Jeanette Prince, 
H. Effie Smith, 
Clara I. Stevens, 
Jennie B. Vinal, 
Mary A. Whiting. 


FROTHINGHAM SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Harry O. Browning, 
Augustus D. Carmichael, 


Frank J. Dunton, 
Edward Eagan, 
Wm. F. Hart, 
George H. Pratt, 
Elmer E. Prior, 
Walter Phillips. 


Girls. 
Nellie M. Braman, 
Aurilla M. Carl, 
Annie A. Groll, 
Mary Kelley, 
Addie A. Procter, 
Nellie M. Robinson, 
Minnie L. Swan. 


GASTON SCHOOL. 


Annie E. Bowker, 
M. Alice Brownbill, 
Theresa C. Campbell, 
Clara T. Christie, 

S. Louisa Crooker, 
Honora J. Daley, 
Mary E. Dee, 

Helen L. Dykes, 
Helen P. Eastman, 
Ellen M. Everett, 
Hattie F. Graves, © 
Sarah F. Hill, 

Ella M. Holt, 

Mary E. Kelley, 
Lizzie A. Kennedy, 
Mary A. Larkin, 
Addie W. Locke, 
Hattie M. Long, 
Maggie A. Martin, 
Emma J. McConnell, 
Mary E. Miller, 
Mary V. Morrison, 
Florence L. Page, 
Mary W. Park, 
Marie Pfeiffer, 
Annie W. Pieper, 
Marion T. Prince, 
Lillie G. Simmonds, 
May L. Smith, 
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Sibina G. Sweeney, 
Lizzie J. Thing, 
Isabella G. Winslow. 


GIBSON SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


Hermon C. Brimpus, 
Patrick H. Coalman, 
Simon P. Dillon, 
David H. Fogg, 
John Lawrence, 
Maxwell J. Lowry, 
.Fred H. Means, 
Wm. A. Stone. 
Laurence A. Turley, 
Martin S. Zerega. 


Girls. 
Amy G. Anthony, 
Mary A. Carter, 
Mary L. Coalman, 
Louise E. Coolidge, 
Maria G. Drake, 
Harriet C. Fobes, 
Hattie W. May, 
Florence J. Needham. 


HANCOCK SCHOOL. 


Abbie A. Bliss, 

Sarah C. L. Carney, 
Katie J. Cunningham, 
Elizabeth J. Doherty, 
Mary J. Donnelly, 
Annie B. Grimes, 
Emma Hamilton, 
Mary F. Hennessey, 
Mary E. Maloney, 
Lucy A. G. McGilvray, 
Rebecca McLaughlin, 
Agnes C. Moore, 
‘Annie E. Parker, 
Rosa A. V. Rosattd, 
Mary A. S. Sinnott, 
Katie E. Smith, 
Joanna G. Sullivan. 


HARRIS SCHOOL. 


. Boys. 

Dennis F. Brennan, 
Henry B. Callender, 
Edward H. Foster, 
Francis X. Flusk, 
Wm. J. Kennard, 
Charles S. Train, 
Robert J. Welsh. 


Girls. 


Margaret E. Bockus, 
Henrietta S. Caverly, 
Leonore Emerson, 
Nellie A. King, 
Ellen A. Lyons, 
Antoinette L. Pierce, 
Harriet L. Putnam, 
Emma F. Robinson, 
Jane M. Robinson, 
Jennie B. Strout, | 
Julia A. Walsh, 
Laura M. A. Young. 


HARVARD SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Chas. Henry Dearborn, 
Fred Lawrence Gillooly, 
Chas. Albert Harris, 


- Robert Gardiner Hopkins, 


Wm. Francis McCusker, © 
Charles Ellsworth Newell, 
Fred Wesley Parker, 
John Chas. Redmund, 
Edward Everett Rose, 
Humphrey J. Sullivan, 
Frank Reade Tirrell, 
Henry Webb. 

Girls. 
Carrie Gage Baker, 
Sarah Ann Connell, 
Helen Frances Gage, 
Barbara Eliz. Gahm, 
Joanna E. Hartnett, 
Augusta Louis, 
Virginia Octavia Shock. 
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HILLSIDE SCHOOL. 


Elizabeth Barton, 

Katie Gertrude Brennan, 
Mary Butler, 

Minnie Roselena Byron, 
Lillian Grace Currier, 
Charlotte Frances Grant, 
Effie Florence Kimball, 
Isabella Charlotte O’Brien, 
Fannie L. Payson, 

Lillie Josephine Payson, 
Emily Louisa Pratt, 
Josephine Louisa Tirrell, 
Jennie Frances Wade, 
Charlotte Emma Winton. 


LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 


Thomas F. Bruen, 
Joseph A. Campbell, 
John D. Carmody, 
Bartholomew Conley, 
Wm. J. De Winter, 
Wm. S. Drake, 
Charles T. Dukelow, 
James J. Dunn, 
Edward A. Fitzgerald, 
Bernard L. Foley, 
John T. Guthrie, 
James H. Irwin, 
Dennis J. Kennedy, 
Frederick P. Knecht, 
George McCarthy, 
James P. McGinnis, 
Edgar McKinley, 
Jeremiah J. McNamara, 
Patrick J. Mullen, 
Patrick A. Mungoven, 
Edward F. Nagle, 
Thomas C. Newcomb, - 
Thomas J. Rourke, 
John L. Ryan, 

John J. Sullivan, 
John J. Toland, 
George A. Walsh. 


LEWIS SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
William A. Clasby, 
Herbert J. Corning, * 
Alfred W. Danforth, 
George H. Eddy, 
George H. Gibby, 
Charles M. Gray, 
Frederick L. Hayward, 
George F. Reed, 
Henry M. Sanborn, 
Elmer E. Saville, 
Charles EK. Stevens, 
Lyman H. Smith, 
Frank §S. Taylor. 


Girls. 
Gertrude C. Bayley, 
Rose KE. Beleotti, 
Florence M. Blodgett, ° 
Cora V. Brown, 
Alice M. Chaplin, 
Evelina P. Dibblee, 
Lizzie J. Dorsey, 
Emily M. Drew, 
Ethel A. B. Eaton, 
Hattie A. Edmands, 
Mary J. Foley, 
Rosannah Foley, 
Florence J. Gray, 
Minnie S. Howard, 


_Mary H. Hutchins, 


Amarantha E. Johnson, 
Mary L. McRea, : 
Bertha M. Nelson, 
Helena S. Rose, _ 
Abby F. Sherry, 

Jessie H. Stevenson, 
Helen J. Swain, 

Mary E. Vaughan, 
Eudora S. Wentworth, 
Carrie L. Wight. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


William J. Bicknell, 
James W. Boleman, 
Frank J. Charnock, 
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James F. Cogan, 
John J. Crowley, 
Stephen Cummings, 
Robert B. Emmett, 
Roland C. Fraser, 
Ghas. W. Gardner, 
Frank W. Gill, 
Charles L. Girardin, 
George Gorman, 
Nattie H. Goodnow, 
Fred H. Holmes, 
Granville Kingman, 
Daniel F. Kinnaly, 
‘Wm. J. McArdle, 
John W. McCarthy, 
Charles J. McCarty, 
John A. McDonough, 
Joseph B. McDonough, 
Wm. H. Merry, 
Robert G. Morrison, 
James G. Moffett, 
Michael Murphy, 
Frank J. Norton, 
James F. O’Brien, 
Alex. F. O’Connor, 
Milford S. Power, 
James F. Powers, 
Thomas J. Quinlan, 
John P. Rigney, 
Marcellus Reeves, 
David A. Shinick, 
Walter S. Sheldon, 
Jason B. Smith, 
George A. Stedman, 
Harry H. White, 
Francis H. Whiton. 


LOWELL SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Frank Deshon, 
Albert L. Draper, 
Frederic R. Hill, 
William U. Hill, 
Stewart E. Hoyt, 
William Jenewein, 
Louis E. Jelinek, 


Joseph A. Kelly, 
Andrew F. Moore, 
Albert Mullen, 

Henry A. E. Milner, 
Frederic M. Noa, 

John J. O’Donnell, 
George A. Reynolds, 
Edmund B. V. Seaverns. 


Girls. 


Martha L. Chamberline, 
Angie L. Clark, 
Laura M. Dawson, 
Helen L. Elliott, 
Emma G. Greenleaf, 
Ida S. Hammerle, 
Minnie E. Jones, 
Helen Kittredge, 
Mary E. Moore, 
Mary E. Millin, 
Ella L. Stevenson, 
Minnie L. Steiart, 
Carria A. Shaw, 
Abbie O. Watts. 


LYMAN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


James F. Barron, 
Abraham Cohen, 
Daniel A. Daley, 
David J. Devine, 
Charles A. Heney, 
Jeremiah J. Hurley, 
Winslow L. Jenkins, 
Jeremiah J. Leary, 
Eugene P. Monihan, 
Thomas F. O’Brien, 
George P. Quinn, 
Daniel F. Regan, 
Edward Ward, 
George W. Watson. 


Girls. 


Bertha C. Downing, 
Blanche E. Griffin, 
Rosaltha W. Harding, 
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Mary C. Libbie, 
Susie R. Poole, 

Eliza T. Salter, 
Flora M. Smith, 
Orline G. Spear, 
Lizzie E. Sweetland, 
Charlotte W. Wright. 


MATHER SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Ceorge O. Broad, 
S. Cuyler Greene, 
Dennis F. Leary, 
Louis R. Lincoln, 
Elmer E. Shepard, 
S. Arthur White. 


Girls. 
Susan G. Cook, 
Mary E. Dervan, 
Johanna E. Doyle, 
Henrietta I. Devine, 
Ellen E. Leary, 


_, Mary E. Reddington. 


MINOT SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Edward W. Beale, 
Edward F. Doody, 
Henry W. Hodges, 
Edward G. Hook. 


Girls. 
Maggie W. Child, 
Jennie L. Childs, 
Minna S. Colgan, 
Ida G. Gilcrease, 
Ella F. Leavitt, 
Edith L. Stratton. 


MOUNT VERNON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Willard J. Alden, 
Francis H. Allen, 
John J. Dervan, 
Fred S. Elwell. 


Girls. 
Lizzie S. Fernald, 
Nellie E. Joyce, 
Frances L. Kane, 
Sallie C. Spear. 


NORCROSS SCHOOL. 


Ida A. Bloom, 

May Cottle, 

Hannah F. Carey, 
Isabel A. Dolan, 
Catherine A. Dempsey, 
Annie J. Donegan, 
Julia S. Dolan, 

Annie T. Flinn, 
Agnes M. Foote, 
Mary A. Foley, 
Bridget E. Garritie, 
Elizabeth A. Horgan, 
Annie M. Hennessey, 
Susan M. Jenkins, 
Annie L. Keefe, 
Margaret L. Leary, 
Laura A. Moore, 
Margaret F. Mahoney, 
Katharine A. McAdoo, 
Mary G. Mulcahey, 
Alice C. Murphy, 
Sarah C. Nowlin, 
Amelia E. Newcomb, 
Laura L. Newhall, 
Margaret A. O’Neile, 
Elizabeth J. O’Neile, 
Mary E. Rogers, 
Mary E. Rice, 
Catharine F. Shea, 
Mary Shudy, 

Agnes J. Sylkes, 
Kate M. Timmins, 
Mary Jane Wilkinson. 


PHILLIPS SCHOOL. 
Joseph S. Bayley, 
William F. Ballou, 
George F. Bannon, 
Laurence A. Bragan, 
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Joseph F. Burnside, 
Fred Clark, 

William A. Condon, 
George Coulter, 
Harry Delano, 

Frank A. Dillingham, 
Daniel C. Dilworth, 
Edward J. Donovan, 
William A. Dowling, 
William J. Driscoll, 
Edward F. Grimmons, 
William C. Hallisey, 
J. William Hallowell, 
Joseph B. Hatch, 
Henry J. Hooker, 
John Leary, 

Frank L. Lock, 
Henry G. Lord, 
William H. Lord, 
Francis H. K. McCahill, 
Lewis P. Millett, 
James P. Quinn, 
Thomas J. Quinn, 
George B. Richards, 
I. Milton Roberts, 

C. Stanley Ruffin, 
Arthur W. Sawyer, 
Timothy Shea, 
Hayward G. Thomas, 
William T. S. Wardwell, 
Fred D. Warner, . 
Charles W. Warren, 
Joseph F. Woods. 


PRESCOTT SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Charles H. Bailey, 
Oscar S. Carlisle, 
Arthur C. Dodge, 
Thomas W. Eaton, 
George R. Estee, 
John B. Fielding, 
Oscar H. Harmon, 
Theodore M. Holman, 
Edward 8. Johnson, 
John C. Waters, 
James H. White. 


Gorls. 
Susie A. Bent, 
Rebecca E. Dolan, 
Sarah F. Eaton, 
Sarah F. Fillebrown, 
Elizabeth N. Fuller, 
Marion’ L. Hammond, 
Catharine J. Hayes, 
Martha G. Josselyn, 
Susanna Mailman, 


| Gertrude E. Merritt, 


Helen E. Merritt, 
Eva M. Orne, 


| Martha Ryder, 


Gertrude E. Snow, 
Annie C. Southwick. 


QUINCY SCHOOL. 


Cornelius Collins, 


| Bartholomew J. Conboye, 


John F. Crowley, 
Morris Fishel, 
James T. Fitzgerald, 
John J. Gleason, 
John E. J. Landers, 
Patrick J. Lorden, 
Henry F. May, 
John J. Murphy, 
Thomas J. O’Daly, 
Daniel P. O’Neal, 
John J. Power, 
Wm. H. J. Reilly, 
John E. Smith, 
Cornelius Sullivan, 
Jeremiah J. Sullivan, 
Timothy J. Sullivan, 
John EF. Sweeny, 
John J. Tighe, 
Dennis J. Welch, 
Stephen W. Welton. 


RICE SCHOOL. 
Albert T. Barrows, 
Lander M. Bouvé, 
Charles H. Brigham, 
Wm. R. Brown, 
Martin J. Buckley, 
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Wm. W. Burnham, 
Fred. B. Carpenter, 
James E. Carter, 
Charles F. Cross, 
Walter B. Curtis, 
John L. Dill, 
Aloysius Dooling, 
Fred. G. Doyle, 
Thomas E. Fallon, 
Thomas J. Gateley, 
Henry A. Gordon, 
Charles F. Hall, 
Adolph W. Hausding, 
Charles C. Hutchins, 
John H. Johnson, 
Fred. B. Libbey, 
Thomas B. Lombard, 
Edwin M. Lewis, 
Everett Morss, 
Joseph E. Nute, 
Patrick J. O’Brien, 
Jacob Oppenheimer, 
George O. Richardson, 
Harry L. Rice, 
Charles H. Rosenfield, 
Otis A. Smith, 
Sidney F. Squires, 
Julius W. Strauss, 
Winfield S. Tufts, 
William H. Wadley, 
Frederick L. Wheeler, 
Stephen H. Whidden, 
George H. Young. 


SHERWIN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Charles E. Boss, 
George H. Donley, 
Louis Fox, 
Patrick J. Gormley, 
James A. Kelter, 
Philip G. Lehman, 
Philip Mintz, 
John H. Tracy, 
George P. Vanier, 
Joseph KE. Waitt, 
Carl J. Youngren. 


: Girls. 

| Marie J. Burrows, 
Annie T. Bowles, 
Rosa E. Conaty, 
Katherine M. Corbett, 
Alice D. French, 
Talitha H. Herthel, 
Katie P. Johnston, 
Maggie EK. Lambert, 
Maggie C. Madden, 
Julia F. Murphy, 
Rosa A. Mitchell, 
Elizabeth A. Nawn, 
Anna D. Pierce, 
Maggie E. Rowe, 
Betty Sedgwick, 
Alice M. Simmonds, 
Clara C. Stein, 
Grace Sweat, 

‘Annie M. Thompson, 
Delia Watson. 


SHURTLEFF SCHOOL. 


Mary E. Adamson, 
Jennie E. A. Baker, 
Mabel S. Bartlette, 
Maggie F. Brown, 
Cora M. Chadbourne, 
Maria L. Cleary, 
Nellie L. Davis, 
Minnie G. Day, 
Lillie H. Dinsmore, 
Edith M. Dresser, 
Flora A. Fuller, 
L. Ellen Geddes, 
Hattie L. Gogin, 
Alice D. Goss, 
S. Florence Hannaford, 
Katie F. Hayes, 
Barbara E. Hickey, 
‘Judith A. Hinckley, 
Alice R. Ince, 
Emma I. Johnston, 
Ella F. Kimball, 
Susan M. Lanning, 
Annie E. Leahy, 
Grace A. Lucas, 
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Margaret C. Mackey, 
Nellie A. Malone, 
‘Abby A. Miller, 
Cora Nickerson, 
Fannie Noyes, 
Lillie H. Packard, 
Nellie M. Packard, 
Susie C. Porter, 
Maggie C. Power, 
Florence M. Richardson, 
Lucy D. A. Roys, 
Elsena Rumrill, 

A. Linnie Scallan, 
Cora E. Stratton, 
Nellie F. Suter, 
Maude V. Taylor, 
Katie C. Timmins, 
Carrie M. Tyner, 
Alice C. Walker, 
Amy P. Warren, 
Josie C. Wilkinson, 
Mary R. Worth, 
Jessie E. Wright. 


STOUGHTON SCHOOL. 


Boys. 
Elmer L. Carsley, 
Frederic R. Crane, 
George F. Everett, 
William J. Farrington, 
George P. Goodwin, 
Thomas Haley, 
Henry T. Pope, 
Randolph P. Roper, 
Howard Bispham Willis. 


Girls. 
Alice M. Black, 
Annie M. Eager, 
Katie A. O’Neil, 
Edith R. Packard, 
Ida Copeland Stevens, 
Edith Swan. 


TILESTON SCHOOL. 
Boys. 


Geo. H. Allen, 
Jas. A. Irving. 


Girls. 
E. Addie Kerns, 
Mary A. O’Hern, 
Mary E. Sumner. 


WARREN SCHOOL. 


Boys. 


Walter A. Adams, 
Frank Austin, 
James L. Bolster, 
John H. Callaghan, 
Peter A. Dooley, 
Henry J. Files, 

S. Dexter Hedge, 
Silas A. Houghton, 
Stanwood C. Mariner, 
Sidney I. Prescott, 
John Sullivan, 
Wm. T. Sidley, 
Thontas E. Todd, 
Fred. F. Toppan, 
Edgar D. Tibbetts. 


‘ Girls. 


Nellie M. Bolster, 
Alma L. Brintnall, 
Hattie M. Chase, 
Carrie E. Chapman, 
Carrie E. Duncklee, 
Maggie A. Graham, 
Mary E. Haskell, 
Ada F. Madden, 
Emma F. Ramsell, 
Lizzie Simpson, 
Mary Ulmer, 
Louisa H. Whitcomb. 


WELLS SCHOOL. 


Louisa M. Bertz, 
Grace Clark, 
Carrie A. Cokely, 
Mary A. Crosse, 
Emily A. Donovan, 
Eva A. Hayward, 
Minnie J. Hildreth, 
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Jennie G. Johnston, 
Gertrude S. Light, 
Carrie Milliken, 
Rosa B. Murphy, 
Lillian W. Prescott, 
Phila. F. Richardson, 
Martha A. Roberts, 
Carrie B. Stackpole, 
Cecilia M. Washington, 
Lizzie F. Welch, 
Carrie A. Weston. 


WINTHROP SCHOOL. 


Isabel Adrian, 
Adelaide Almosnimo, 
Augusta Attner, 

Ida Batcheller, 
Gertrude M. Bouvé, 
Margaret G. Brett, 
Margaret C. Brupbacher, 
Margaret Child, 
Katie A. Collins, 
Florence Cooper, 
Maria L. Crawford, 
Mattie Cunningham, 
Antoinette M. Davis, 


Bertha Ehrenrich, 
Lillie Ehrlich, 

Etta Forristall, 
Margaret G. Gatcomb, 
Ellen L. M. Gerry, 
Lavinia F. Goodwin, 
Ellen C. Hartnett, 
Alice D. Keniston, 
Winifred Kidney, 
Grace A. Knight, 
Mabel J. Knight, 
Ellen H. Manheimer, 
Charlotte M. I. Moran, 
Annie Murphy, 

Bertha Obst, 

Julia Oettinger, 
Harriet R. Payrow, 
Mary A. Powers, 
Linda J. Randall, 
Lillie B. Ray, 

M. Josephine Sprague, 
Effie J. Squier, 

Abbie De L. Sutherland, 
Nellie F. Walsh, 
Annie Weinberg, 
Emma Zoebisch. 


ROSTER 


BOSTON SCHOOL REGIMENT. 


ESTs: 


Re Ors: Takk 


OF THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL REGIMENT. 


Colonel. — Hammond V. Hayes (Latin School). 
Lieutenant Colonel. —Joseph Balch (English High School). 


FIRST BATTALION. — LATIN SCHOOL. 


Major. — Daniel M. Richardson. 
Adjutant. — Charles B. Mosely. 
Quartermaster. — John A. Squire. 
Sergeant-Major. — William A Hayes. 


Company A. 


Captain. — George J. Porter. 
First Lieutenant. — W. H. Deasy. 
Second Lieutenant. — Everett W. Hatch. 


Company B. 


Captain. — Thomas C. Batcheler. 
First Lieutenant. — Alfred C. Lane. 
Second Lieutenant. — Frederick H. Darling. 


Company C. 


Captain. — Frederick B. Ferris. 
First Lieutenant. — Frank EK. Burbank. 
Second Lieutenant. — Edwin C. Jack. 


Company D. 


Captain. — William H. Page. 
First Lieutenant. — Geo N. Nichols. 
Second Lieutenant. — Henry B. Twombly. 


Company E. 


Captain. — Geo. W. M. Given. 
First Lieutenant. — J. A. W. Goodspeed. 
Second Lieutenant. — Geo. A. Stewart. 
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Company F. 


Captain. — Alfred Jenks. 
First Lieutenant. — Joseph L. Andrews. 
Second Lieutenant. — Frank E. Butler. 


SECOND BATTALION.— ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Major. — H. G. Chase. 

Adjutant. —G. D. Braman. 
Quartermaster. — A. W. Cutting. 
Sergeant-Major. — C. A. Peterson. 


Company A. 


Captain. —C. W. Parker. 
First Lieutenant. — Frank Tenney. 
Second Lieutenant. — H. M. Saben. 


Company B. 


Captain. —W. 8S. Rumrill. 
First Lieutenant. — Winthrop Alexander. 
Second [ieutenant. — G. A. Tappan. 


Company C. 
Captain. — C. F. Webster. 


First Lieutenant. — G. E. Murphy. 
Second Ireutenant. — H. 8. Draper. 


Company D. 


Captain. — A. C. Badger. 
First [ieutenant. —W. 8. Smith. 
Second Lieutenant. —W. A. Finney. 


Company E. 


Captain. — D. F. Boyden. 
First Lieutenant. —H. T. Allen. 
Second Lieutenant. — F. W. Remick. 


THIRD BATTALION. — ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


Major. —R. Tilden Gibbons. 
Adjutant. — Henry H. Frost. 
Quartermaster. — J. Albert Barker, jr. 
Sergeant-Major. —C. H. Foster. 


ROSTER OF REGIMENT. vas) 


Company A. 


Captain. — Fred O. Harriman. 
First Lieutenant. — Elmar E. Wood. 
Second Lieutenant. — Francis W. Wardner. 


Company B. 
Captain. —S. L. Jackson. 


First Lieutenant. — Eugene. P. Carver. 
Second Lieutenant. — James J. Hearn. 


Company C. 


Captain. — Franklin N. Hodgdon. 
First Lieutenant. — Herbert Stebbins. 
Second Lieutenant. —J. W. J. Comer. 


Company D. 


Captain. — Henry H. Wyman. 
First Lieutenant. — Herbert M. Ford. 
Second Lieutenant. —William G. Burbeck. 


FOURTH BATTALION. 


Major. — Edward W. Pattee (Roxbury High School). 
Adjutant. — Charles 8. Hamlin (Roxbury Latin School). 
Quartermaster. — Frank A. Fowler (Roxbury High School.) 
Sergeant-Major. — Mellen J. Haskell (Roxbury Latin School.) 


Company A. — Roxsury HieH ScHoo.. 


Captain. — D. F. Laws. 
First Lieutenant. —W. A. Bacon. 
Second Lieutenant. —W. C. Hunting. 


Company B. — DORCHESTER. 


Captain. — Warren J. Lyons. 
First Lieutenant. —Geo. B. Smith. 
Second Lieutenant. — Charles Z. Southard. 


Company C.— Roxpury Hien Scuoot. 
Captain. — W. C. Woodward. 


First Lieutenant. —V. S. Waugh. 
Second Lieutenant. —J. A. Peak. 
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Company D. — Roxsury Latin SCHOOL. 


Captain. —G. H. Heilbron. 
First Lieutenant. —E. K. Butler. 
Second Lieutenant. — H. F. Kneeland. 


Company E. — Roxsury Latin SCHOOL. 


Captain. — Percy S. Grant. 
First Lieutenant. — Walter Soren. 
Second Lieutenant. — Wm. T. Lord. 


Company F.— CHARLESTOWN. 


Captain. — H. B. Ballow. 
First Lieutenant. —H. W. Robinson. 
Second Lieutenant. — A. W. Patch. 


Company G.— BRIGHTON. 
Captain. — Geo. C. Brock. 


First Lieutenant. —H. F. Rice. 
Second Lieutenant. — F. Burke. 


Company H. —JaMAIcA PLAIN. 


Captain. — Dexter C. Whittemore. 
First Lieutenant. — Alvin Smith. 
Second Lieutenant. — Reuben E. Weeks. 


DESCRIPTION AND DEDICATION 


F THE 


ANDREW GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
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ANDREW GRAMMAR SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


DESCRIPTION. 


This new Grammar-School building, named in 
honor of the late Governor Andrew, is located at 
the corner: of Dorchester and Rogers streets, South 
Boston.” The building is the most economical, and 
one of the most convenient structures for school 
purposes in the city. It is built in the Italian style 
of architecture, and all the materials used are of the 
best and most substantial character. The building is 
three stories in height above the basement, and con- 
tains sixteen school-rooms and an exhibition-hall. 
The corridors are commodious, being connected on 
the various stories with three sets of staircases, with 
entrances at the bottom of each. The exhibition- 
hall, on the third floor, is one of the principal features 
of the plan. It is 86ft. long by 46ft. wide by 21ft. 
high; having an elevated platform at one end, and 
the seats arranged on the auditorium plan, by raising 
every third seat about din. as they recede. 

The lighting of the hall is from each side near the 
ceiling level, with large windows across the front. 
The basement is devoted to play-rooms and boiler- 
room, and is nearly a full story above the lot at the 
rear and on the two sides. 

The building has double windows throughout, and 
is finished in pine, grained in imitation of oak, with 
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hard-pine floors and staircases. The warming is the 
indirect steam method, and the system of ventilation 
is that known as the Mihan Patent. 

The builders were Messrs. Donahoe Brothers, 
masons; and Messrs. Holbrook & Harlow, carpen- 
ters. The plans and designs were made by the City 
Architect, George A. Clough, Esq. 

The cost of the land was $34,225; that of the 
building, $74,262.38; total cost, $108,487.38. 


DEDICATION. 


The Andrew Grammar School-house was dedicated 
June 5,1878. The large and beautiful hall was filled 
with pupils, parents, and friends of the school. The 
platform, which was richly decorated with plants, 
bouquets, and vines, was occupied by His Honor the 
Mayor, members of the School Committee, the Super- 
intendent, and the Supervisors, Hon. John D. Long, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, masters of other 
schools, and prominent friends of education. The 
exercises opened with the choral, “ Let us with a glad- 
some mind,” sung by a select choir of the school, 
under the direction of Mr. H. H. Holt, instructor in 
music. Prayer was offered by the Rev. J. H. 
Twombly, D.D., after which the three-part song, 
Snow and ice are gone,” was sung by the pupils. 


DELIVERY OF THE KEYS. 


In the absence of the Chairman of the Committee 
on Public Buildings, Nahum-Chapin, Hsq., Chairman 
of the Committee on School-houses, in a few per- 
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tinent remarks, then delivered the keys to His Honor 
Mayor Pierce, who accepted them with an appropriate 
address, in which he spoke of the great value of 
character, and commended the noble example of the 
‘lamented Governor Andrew as worthy of imitation. 
He concluded by passing the keys to Warren P. 
‘Adams, Hsq., Chairman of the Sixth Division, who 
spoke as follows: — 


ADDRESS OF WARREN P. ADAMS, ESQ. 


Mr. Mayor: It is with a keen sense of the responsibility with 
which I am herewith invested, that I accept, at your hands, on 
behalf of the Division Committee, these symbols of authority over 
this building. This munificent contribution to the cause of learn- 
ing merits the thanks of this community, while it warms the heart 
and stirs the pride of every friend of education who visits this 
spacious and beautiful edifice. 

As the official head of this city, I beg you to accept, sir, our 
warmest gratitude for the taste, skill, and liberality with which our 
largest demands have here been met. It is a felicitous circum- 
stance, that, during your former administration, the system of pro- 
viding for the erection of school buildings by a direct tax levy was 
inaugurated, and that this building which we dedicate to-day was 
the first school-house for which an appropriation was made in pur- 
suance of that policy. 

Five years have passed since the inception of this project. 
With varying circumstances have we labored for this end, and now 
our dream of earlier years is an accomplished fact. Old things 
have passed away, and all things have become new. The narrow, 
cramped, and ill-ventilated rooms and buildings have been sup- 
planted by spacious halls, ample school-rooms, and all the arrange- 
ments for light, heat, and every possible convenience and comfort. 

Well may we congratulate ourselves that we live under a govern- 
ment so beneficent, whose thoughtfulness and generosity have been 
so amply exhibited. 

On behalf of the committee, I congratulate the teachers and 
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pupils that the disparaging conditions under which their work has 
thus far been accomplished no longer exist; but have been ex- 
changed for others so favorable. I congratulate the parents and 
the citizens in this community on the erection of such a beautiful 
temple of learning in their midst. 


Then turning to Mr. Waterman, the master of the 
school, he said: — 


To you, sir, I now intrust these keys, and give into your 
charge the official care of this building. In the long and faithful 
discharge of your duties for years past, I recognize the fullest 
guaranty that the tender plants which have grown and flourished 
under your fostering care will find a generous development as the’ 
years come on. Guard them in the future as zealously and as watch- 
fully as you have in the past; seeing to it that, with sound minds 
in sound bodies, these pupils go forth from your guiding -and 
moulding hand an honor to themselves and to the city which so 
venerously cares for them, and a glorious consummation of all your 
solicitude and labors. 


RESPONSE OF MR. LEANDER WATERMAN. 


Mr. Cuairman: It is with peculiar pleasure that I receive from 
your hands the keys of this commodious, convenient, well-con- 
structed building. I esteem it one of the especial felicities of this 
occasion that £ receive them at the hands of the same person who 
nine years ago first introduced me to a Boston school, and who 
four years later conveyed to me the pleasing intelligence of my 
election as master of this district. 

I need not recount the trials since that time. Our schools have 
occupied halls, chapels, dwelling-houses, attics, cellars. Sometimes 
the children have made a hasty exit through the windows to escape 
the rapidly incoming tide; always the air has reminded us of all 
the horrors of the middle passage. And, therefore, I say it is with 
peculiar pleasure that we welcome this new life and this larger 
liberty. 

I am not unmindful of the increased responsibility which these 
enlarged accommodations bring. Boston is noted for its manufac- 
tories; but what manufactory is here? To some, ere they entered, 
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it seemed but a pile of brick and of stone. There were those, who, 
with the eye of faith, looking beyond externals, saw written upon 
the walls these words: ‘‘ Character Built Here.” 

In after years let it not so much be asked of this school, What is 
the per cent. of its pupils in the various branches? as that other 
more momentous question, What is the character of the school? 
For of more concern is it to the city that the pupils become good 
and useful citizens, than that they be great scholars; of more 
moment to the State that they be patriotic, than that they be wise. 

This district is classic ground. Every inch is hallowed by asso- 

ciation with the heroic dead. How the deeds of Samuel Dexter, 
of Gen. Ward, of Com. Preble, pass in review as we tread these 
streets! Yonder, the heights from whose summit Washington 
first saw the backs of the retreating foe.. Here the house, — his 
head-quarters, —and the whole village honored with his name. 
Surely, if patriotism, if love of country, if all that tends to good 
citizenship, is not here inborn, inbred, and indoctrinated by the 
daily teaching in the school, it is not for want of external sugges- 
tion. And, then, over the very portal as you enter, the name of 
Andrew ; — a name that should infuse new life and energy into the 
work of every teacher who daily enters here ; — a name that should 
be an incentive to duty, and an inspiration to a higher life for every 
pupil. 
Teachers, let us order our work that all the pupils may so imi- 
tate the noble example of Andrew, that devotion to duty be in- 
woven into their characters; so th’at whether amid the shock and 
the turmoil of the battle, or in the quiet walks of peace, in the 
shop, on the farm, in the counting-room, they be always true to 
their colors, faithful stewards of every trust committed to their 
charge; ever bearing in mind that 


*¢ Powers depart, 
Possessions vanish, and opinions change, 
And passions hold a fluctuating seat ; 
But, by the storms of circumstance unshaken, 
And subject neither to eclipse nor wane, 
Duty Exists.” 


Parents, when the news flashed along the wires that Massachu- 
setts soldiers were lying dead in the streets of a distant city, our 
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sainted governor replied, ‘‘ Care for them tenderly.” In that same 
spirit do we receive your children, caring for them tenderly. Let 
us labor together in the future with that harmony which has so 
characterized the past. Visit us often. Let your children see that 
you are earnestly cooperating with us, and that your efforts and 
aspirations are one with ours. Let us all do for them what we can. 
The time is short. This is their inheritance. Let them remain 
and enjoy the full fruition. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, in accepting this trust, I can only say, 
that for myself and for those associated with me, we pledge our 
earnest endeavor to make this school worthy of the grand old city 
in which it stands, worthy of the honored name it bears. 


The Dedicatory Hymn, written for the occasion by 
Professor Benjamin EF’. T'weed, was then sung : — 


DEDICATORY HYMN. 


How much of all we call our own, 
Heroes and martyrs won! 

Ours but in trust; — from age to age, 
Bequeathed from sire to son; 

The altar where we praise and pray 
Is shaded by a cross; 

The richest blessings we enjoy, 
Are ours by others’ loss. 

a 


The freedom that we fondly boast, 
And claim of heavenly birth, 

Has filled the land with war’s alarms. 
And bathed with blood the earth. 

But not on battle-field alone 
Are life’s great victories won: 

All shall receive the laurel wreath, 
Whose work is nobly done. 


He whose inspiring lips and tongue 
Have fired a people’s thought 

To deeds of daring for the right, 
In freedom’s cause had wrought; 

Then ‘‘ tenderly ” we’ll bear the name 
Of ‘‘ Andrew ” in our heart, — 
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A talisman, come weal, come woe, 
To act a noble part. 


With grateful memories of the past, 
Hopes of the future, bright, 

We dedicate this temple fair 
To learning’s pure delight. 

May knowledge here to eager eyes 
Unroll her ample page, — 

A light to guide in wisdom’s ways, 
From youth to hoary age. 


Brief addresses were delivered by Hon. John D. 
Long, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Dr. Samuel Ehiot, 
Superintendent of Schools, and Supervisor John Knee- 
land. The three-partsong, “Softly, Gently Breaking,” 
was then sung by the choir with fine effect; after 
which addresses were made by Hon. Wm. H. Learn- 
ard, Jr. (Vice-President), Rev. George A. Thayer, 
Messrs. Wm. T. Adams, and Wm. C. Collar, mem- 
bers of the School Board. The audience then united 
with the choir in singing “Old Hundred,” which 
closed the exercises. 
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SCHOOL COMMITTEE FOR 1878. 


Hon. Henry L. Prerce, Mayor, ew officio. 


[Term expires January, 1879. | 


Warren P. Adams, Godfrey Morse, 

George A. Thayer, Abby W. May, 

Charles C. Perkins, John J. Hayes, 

John G. Blake, Thomas M. Brewer,’ 
John B. Moran, William C. Williamson.* 


[Term expires January, 1880. | 


Charles L. Flint, Henry P. Bowditch, 
F. Lyman Winship, * William J. Porter, 
William H. Finney, John W. Ryan, 
Ezra Palmer,” George M. Hobbs. 


(Term expires January, 1881.] 


Lucia M. Peabody, George H. Plummer, 
William T. Adams, William H. Learnard, Jr.* 
Warren Fletcher, Abram E. Cutter, 

Nahum Chapin, William C. Collar. 


co (ign SAGA Eh ANS RONDA SEE err a 


1 Blected to fill vacancy caused by death of Dr. Ezra Palmer. 

2 Elected to fill vacancy caused by resignation of Mr. William H. Learnard, Jr. 
8 Deceased. 

« Resigned Sept 10, 1878. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 


President. 


Hon. Henry L. Prerce, Mayor. 


Vice-President. 


Hon. Witiram H. Learnarp, Jr.' 


Secretary and Auditing Clerk. 


GEORGE A. SMITH. 


Superintendent. 


SAMUEL ELIoT. 


Supervisors. ° 
BENJAMIN F. Tween, LucretTiA CROCKER, 
SAMUEL W. Mason, JOHN KNEELAND, 
Eis PETERSON, GEORGE M. Fotsom. 
Messenger. 


AtvaH H. PETERS. 


Rooms of the Board open from 9 o’clock till 5 o’clock. Satur- 
days, from 9 o’clock till 2 o’clock. 

Office hour of the Secretary and Auditing Clerk, from 124 o’clock 
to 14 o’clock. 


Office hour of the Superintendent, from 12% o’clock to 14 o’clock. 


é 
* William H. Finney elected Vice-President, September 10, 1878. 


TRUANT OFFICERS. 


The following is the list of the Truant Officers, with their respective dis- 
tricts, and with the school sections embraced in each district : — 


0 


» OFFICERS. DISTRICTS. ScHOOL SECTIONS. 
Chase Cole, Chief. | North. Eliot, Hancock. 
C. E. Turner. East Boston. Adams, Chapman, Lyman, and 
“merson. ' 
Geo. M. Felch. Central. _ | Bowdoin, Winthrop, Phillips, 
. and Brimmer. 

George Murphy. Southern. Bowditch, Quincy, and Law- 
rence. 

James Bragdon. South Boston. Bigelow, Gaston, Lincoln, Nor- 
cross, and Shurtleff. 

A. M. Leavitt. South. Dwight, Everett, Rice, and 

| Franklin. 
Samuel McIntosh. | Roxbury, East Dist. Lewis, Dudley, and Dearborn. 
E. F. Mecuen. Roxbury, West Dist. | Comins, Sherwin, Lowell, and 


' Dudley; Girls. 
Jeremiah M. Swett. | Dofchester, Northern | Everett, Mather, and Andrew. 


District. 

James P. Leeds. Dorchester, Southern | High, Harris, Gibson, Tileston, 
District. Stoughton, and Minot. 

Charles S. Woofin-| Charlestown, West | Frothingham, Harvard, and 

dale. District. Wells. 

Sumner P. White. Charlestown, East | Warren, Bunker Hill, Prescott, 
District. and High. 

Warren J. Stokes. | West Roxbury. Central, Charles Sumner, Hill- 

side, and Mt. Vernon. 
H. F. Ripley. Brighton. Bennett and Allston. 
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Warren A. Wright, Superintendent of Licensed Minors. 


a 


——— 


Truant Orricr, 80 PEMBERTON SQUARE. 


The Chief Officer and Superintendent of Licensed Minors are in attendance 
every school day from 12 to 1; other officers, the first and third Mondays each 
month, at 4 P.M. Order boxes will be found at the several school-houses, and 
at police stations 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 13, and 14. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Accounts. 


Godfrey Morse, Chairman. William T. Adams, 
Warren P. Adams, Z Warren Fletcher, 
F. Lyman Winship. 


Supplies. 
William H. Finney, Chairman. George H. Plummer, 


Nahum Chapin, John W. Ryan, 
William T. Adams. 


Deaf-Mutes. 


Thomas M. Brewer, Chairman. John W. Ryan, 
F. Lyman Winship. 


Drawing. 
Charles C. Perkins, Chairman. Lucia M. Peabody, 
George A. Thayer, Charles L. Flint, 
Abram E. Cutter. 


Elections. 


George A. Thayer, Chairman. - William H. Finney, 
George M. Hobbs. 


Evening Schools. 
Warren Fletcher, Chairman. John J. Hayes, 
Wurren P. Adams, — William J. Porter. 
George M. Hobbs. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Haxaminations. 
George A. Thayer, Chairman. John B. Moran, 
Charles L. Flint, Lucia M. Peabody, 


William C. Collar. 


Kindergarten Schools. 
John G. Blake, Chairman. Lucia M. Peabody, 
Henry P. Bowditch. 


Licensed Minors. 


William J. Porter, Chairman. George A. Thayer, 
Nahum Chapin. 


Military Driil. 
Godfrey Morse, Chairman. Warren Fletcher, 
; John J. Hayes. 


Music. 
Charles C. Perkins, Chairman. John G. Blake, 
F. Lyman Winship, Abby W. May, 
Warren P. Adams. 


Nominations. 
William T. Adams, Chairman. George H. Plummer, 
William J. Porter, Henry P. Bowditch, 


George A. Thayer. 


Rules and Regulations. 
William H. Finney, Chairman. Abby W. May, 
Wililam T. Adams, Warren P. Adams, 
George M. Hobbs. 


Salaries. 
Godfrey Morse, Chairman. William T. Adams, 


George H. Plummer, Nahum Chapin, 
John J. Hayes. 


2 
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School-Houses. 


Nahum Chapin, Chairman. John B. Moran, 
George H. Plummer, Henry P. Bowditch, 
F. Lyman Winship. 


Sewing. 
F. Lyman Winship, Chairman. Lucia M. Peabody, 


Nahum Chapin, John W. Ryan, 
Warren P. Adams. 


Truant Officers. 


The Mayor, Chairman. John W. Ryan, 
Warren Fletcher, Abram E. Cutter, 
William C. Williamson. 


Text-Books. 


George A. Thayer, Chairman. Godfrey Morse, 
John G. Blake, William C. Collar, 
Thomas M. Brewer. 


NORMAL, HIGH SCHOOL, AND DIVISION 
COMMITTEES, 1878. 


Normal School. 
George A. Thayer, Chairman. George M. Hobbs, 
Abby W. May, John B. Moran, 
William C. Williamson. 


High Schools. 
Charles L. Flint, Chairman. Godfrey Morse, 
Abby W. May, Henry P. Bowditch, 
William C. Collar. 


First Division. 
George H. Plummer, Chairman. Nahum Chapin, 
Warren Fletcher, William J. Porter, 
Abram E. Cutter. 


Second Division. 


Nahum Chapin, Chairman. - William H. Finney, 
Warren Fletcher, Charles C. Perkins, 
Abram E. Cutter. 


Third Division. 
Charles C. Perkins, Chairman. Thomas M. Brewer, 


William J. Porter, George H. Plummer, 
William C. Williamson. 
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Fourth Division. 
Godfrey Morse, Chairman. John G. Blake, 


Abby W. May, Thomas M. Brewer, 
John J. Hayes. 


. Fifth Division. 
Godfrey Morse, Chairman. John J. Hayes, 
Charles L. Flint, ' William C. Collar, 
William T. Adams. 


Siath Division. 
Warren P. Adams, Chairman. John G. Blake, 
George A. Thayer, John W. Ryan. 
William C. Collar. 


Seventh Division. 


George M. Hobbs, Chairman. John B. Moran, 
Lucia M. Peabody, John W. Ryan, 
William H. Finney. 


Eighth Division. 


F. Lyman Winship, Chairman. William T. Adams, 
Henry P. Bowditch, 


Ninth Division. 


William T. Adams, Chairman. Warren P. Adams, 
William H. Finney. 
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To the School Committee of Boston: — 


In conformity with the requirements of your Regu- 
lations, I respectfully submit the following as my 
Forty-fifth Report, the Thirty-third of the semi- 


annual series : — 


Summary of Attendance for the half-year ending January 31, 1878. 
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Licensed Minors ....-+-e- 2 2 70 62 8 88 70 
Horace Mann School. ..: . 1 9 73 noe noe : ie 
Kindergarten ....-. ae eta 1 2 | 85 82 3 90 36 
Evening High eae a a4 a eS ae 1 12 1,250 497 es ar) oe 
BiVONING 9 os ee 6 Wie, s iss 16 114 1,935 1,094 ne Ay ee 
Evening Drawing ee) 6.07 2 8 Oe 6 16 899 319 ee «°e ee 
Totald ts fells aches skseenr te 27 155 4,262 2,004 11 178 106 


THE NUMBER OF PUPILS TO A TEACHER. 


The following table shows the average number of 
pupils to a teacher during the last half-year in the 
several grades of schools, as compared with the 
number during the corresponding six months of the 
preceding year: — 


See ee 


PUPILS TO A PUPILS TO A 
TEACHER. TEACHER. 
ScHOOLS. ScHOOLS. 

1877.| 1878. 1877. | 1878. 
Primary .-+eeeeeces 49.7 48.1 Elementary Evening*. .| 11.0 | 9.8 
Grammar*..\. s+ «+» » 50.6 50.7 Evening Drawing ....| 25.7 23.0 
High): s1e) sje s 5 © ip 28.6 27.3 Deaf-Mute ...+eee-e 8.1 8.5 
Normal. «+ e+eeeees 23.0 25.7 Licensed Minors ....| 383.5 32.5 
Evening High*...... 33.0 35.7 Kindergarten ...+.-. 2.5 | 17.0 


According to the present provisions of the Reg- 
ulations, the maximum number of pupils to a teacher 
in the several grades and descriptions of schools 
(excepting the Deaf-Mute and Licensed Minors’ 
Schools, and the Kindergarten, in which the number 
is not fixed) is as follows: — 


Primary : : A ° ; ° ‘ : : Zwr5G 


Grammar (principal not counted) . : : : : Keres ile, 
High, mixed (principal notcounted) . : . : Seats 
High, unmixed (principal not counted) . . ‘ : Att, 
Normal (principal not counted) . : ° . - ray 
Evening (principal not counted) . : : : : “gee 
Evening Drawing. ; : ; : ‘ : " . 380 


a 


* Principal not counted. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The number of regular teachers in this school the 
last half-year was 3, and the average number of 
pupils was 92. 

In my last report I suggested that a limited num- 
ber of the graduates be appointed as supernumerary 
teachers, to act as substitutes whenever called upon 
to do so, and that, when not so employed, they be 
required to be in attendance at the Normal School. 

This suggestion having been referred to a commit- 
tee the following orders relating to the matter were 
reported and adopted: — 


That the Committee on the Normal School be authorized to 
assign candidates who are normal graduates to schools for practice 
without expense to the city. 

That principals, in whose schools graduates of the Boston 
Normal School are employed as substitutes, be instructed to report 
to the Head-Master of the Normal School, at the close of each 
month, the name and success of such substitute; and that the 
Secretary of the Board furnish blanks for the same. 

The requirements of these orders have been carried into 
effect. 


The plan inaugurated last year, of providing in 
connection with this school special courses of in- 
struction and training in methods of teaching par- 
ticular branches, for teachers of different grades who 
are already in the service, has been in operation 
during the past winter with increased interest and 
SUCCESS. 
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The -courses for the teachers to be given this year 
included Geometrical, Perspective, Freehand, and 
Model Drawing, and Design, lessons in Physics, 
Physiology, Psychology, Geography, History, Read- 
ing, and Penmanship; also lessons in Illustrative 
Drawing from the blackboard. 

The courses in Physics and Physiology have been 
finished. They were attended by an average of about 
950 teachers. The courses in Geometrical and Per- 
spective Drawing, and in Geography and Psychology, 
are now in progress. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at these schools, during the last 
half-year, was as follows: — 

The average whole number of pupils belonging was 

2,118, — boys 1,167, and girls 951,—against 2,171,— 
boys 1,238 and girls 933, — for the corresponding six 
months of the preceding year. The average daily 
attendance was 2,025, against 2,054; and the average 
percentage of attendance, 95.5, against 94.6. The 
number of regular teachers was 74: males 36 and 
females 38. Besides these there were special teach- 
ers of gymnastics, military drill, drawing, music, 
French, and German. 
_ The following table shows the number of regular 
teachers, the average number of pupils, and the aver- 
age number of pupils to a regular teacher in each of 
the High Schools, during the half-year ending Janu- 
ary 31, 1878: — 


Av’ge No. of 
Sonoots. se Anetta A tea 
Teacher. 
Latin......e. ot vn davemeas sins eevee vase 13 427 32.8 
English High.....-. Pike vtec dwauelerss 16 479 29.9 
Girls’ High...... wdieere'eidie'ss Vases, J esos 18 600 33.3 
Roxbury High .....eseeseecscccecceccees 7 174 24.6 
Dorchester High....--..+--+- sab cake wes 5 111 22.2 
Charlestown High........cececseccecees 8 | 178 92.3 
West Roxbury High......-+.sseeeeeeees 4 86 21.5 
Brighton High ..........--- ea daieisls une: 3 63 21.0 
PP OUALS SC tes on 6% einvcin ent gratswie's aaa 74 2,118 28.6 


The following table shows the classification of the 
High Schools January 31, 1878: — 


CLASSES, 
or years in the course, the first being highest. 


ScHOOLS. 3 a 
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Pativietos) ol eta. wicks 22 22 33 80 | 438 112 | 64 42 418 
English High ..... 8 993) 2188 |p 2LT reece e [ier se 0:lfeenel theme. (6: tte! sate 462 


Geirla’ High ......j|. 39 104.) 184} cBOD |e enieciie ee | ue elie esi) on 6 « 582 
Roxbury High ....| 78 44 35 Go |vehel se heme sil oust sti eens fist sare 215 
Dorchester High ...] 1 31 31 Son iE Giullishe eras pear ghus ee kued ode 108 
Charlestown High. ..|..-. 20 55 37 COM eel ot hiner nay ihe eater [takin 172 
West Roxbury High .|...| 17| 19! 20] 271.../...3.0.]-- 0] 88 
Brighton High ....|/++-s 14 27 22 


eee | eee | rene | es fe | 


Totals st o's sep eee 351 | 461 782 | 167.| 43 | 112] 64 42 2,103 


2 a ey call tema Gee en anne 


Percentage ... | .06 Ld 22 | 35 08 | .02 -05 | .03 02 1.00 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at these schools during the last 
half-year was as follows: — 

The average whole number of pupils belonging 
was 24,891: boys 138,018, and girls 11,878; the 
average daily attendance was 23,473, and. the per 
cent. of attendance 94.38. The whole number of reg- 
ular teachers was 541, an increase of three female 
teachers and one male teacher, as compared with the 


number at the end of the corresponding six months of 


the preceding year. But, as there was an increase of 
638 pupils, the number of pupils to a teacher rose 
from 49.7 to 50.6. 

The following tables show the dlissificdtion of the 
Grammar Schools in respect to grade and age, Jan- 
uary 31, 1878, as compared with that of January 
31, 1874: — 


1874. 1878. 
CLASSES. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
First Class (highest)...--++++- 1,708 07 1,572 06 
Second Class.-cccecscvcccecs 2,647 cee 2,558 .10 
TERT LASS: c's ses occ ae mess 8,572 15 8,673 15 
Fourth Class .--2essecceesece 4,305 18 4,594 19 
TOPIANS tok bees eee ot aehs 5,344 £28 5,821 .23 


Sixth Class.-cecsseccccvevees 6,035 26 6,695 27 


i 
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1874. 1878. 
AGES. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
Under eight years ..+-+eeeee- 111 .005 56 .002 
Eight years .eseseeecseeeeeee 979 04 879 .03 
Nine years...-.. seveaageaes' 2,485 .10 2,605 ind 
Pid Voare foci. casas st odes = 3,650 15 4,108 7 
Eleven years..++.sseeeeeeeee 3,964 lT 4,328 Le 
Twelve YOATS -eeeeeeceee secs 4,162 18 4,171 aay: 
Phistecn years ‘c.c+sseehs sees | 3,729 16 3,659 18 
Fourteen years..ssseseeeeeee 2,678 ba 2,733 aay 
Fifteen years and over ...---- 1,860 .08 2,379 09 


From the foregoing tables, taken in connection with 
those of the same kind presented in the preceding 
reports, it appears that the Grammar Schools have 
not, since 1874, quite maintained the standard then 
reached in respect to the percentage of pupils in the 
upper classes. There are now stx per cent. in the 
first class against seven per cent. four years ago. 
At the same time there has been an increase in the 
percentage of pupils who are fifteen years of age and 
upwards. We find, also, that the number of grad-. 
uates in the years 1876 and 1877 falls considerably 
below the number in the years 1874 and 1875. ‘This is 
the result, probably, of the adoption of the plan of a 
uniform examination for graduation. Few candi- 
dates have been rejected, but the principals are 
cautious in promoting to the first class such pupils as 
are not pretty sure of succeeding. 
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The following table shows the number of teachers, 
exclusive of principals, and the average number of 
pupils to a teacher (not counting the principal), in 
each Grammar School, for the half-year ending Jan- 


uary 31, 1878: — 


2 [Ses = ia : Sars as! 
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ScHOOLS, 6 9 a fy sh SCHOOLS. ous ee etn 
aE ae ee ee 
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Adams...--«-«- 10 504 50.4 || Hlancock.... 1H | 531 48.2 
Allston ...:. 7 329 47.0 || Harfis...... 4 227 56.9 
Andrew..-e- 10 495 49.5 || Harvard vee 10 526 52.6 
Bennett .-.-. 5 280 56.0 || Hillside ...- 5 270 54.0 
Bigelow..--- 15 739 49.2 || Lawrence .. 18 883 49.1 
Bowditch.... 8 343 OD Le Wihs 6 sn Lt 588 53.5 
Bowdoin.. «+. 9 426 47.8 || Lincoln .... 12 600 50.0 
Brimmer..--- 15 736 49.0 || Lowell..... 9 465 51.6 


Dearborn.... 17 868 51.1 || Phillips .... 14 721 51.5 
Dudley (Boys) 8 419 52.3 || Prescott.... 9 440 | 48.8 
Dudley ( Girls) 6 310 51.6 || Quincy...-- 11 625 56.8 
Dwight......| . 10 543 54.3 || Rice.....-. 12 597 49.7 


ents a sss % ss 16 780 48.7 || Sherwin...- 


Emerson.... 13 662 {i 50.9 || Shurtleff.... 
| Stoughton.. 5 222 44.4 
Tileston.... 1 67 67.0 


Warren.... 12 585 48.7 


Everett ..--- 14 691 49.4 
Everett, Dor. 7 878 | ° 54.0 
Franklin...- 14 726 51.9 
Frothingham 11 525 
Gaston. .--- 9 420 
Gibson. .... 4 242 


Winthrop... 18 889 49.4 


a | 


Bunker Hill. 11 570 51.8 |; Lyman .... 
Central..... 6 311 51.8 || Mather .... 
Chapman..-- 11 538 48.9 || Minot. .... 
Chas.Sumner 4 211 52.7 || Mt. Vernon. 
Comins..---.}| 12 727 60.5 || Norcross.... 

~ 492 | 24,891 | 50.6 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


The attendance at these schools during the last 
half-year was as follows: — 

The average whole number of pupils belonging 
was 20,396: boys 10,902, and girls 9,494; the average 
daily attendance was 18,694; and the per cent. of 
attendance was 91.6. 

During the past year the increase in the number of 
pupils has been 485, and the increase in the number 
of teachers has been 7, so that the whole number of 
instructors in this class of schools, at the present 
time, is 410. The average number of pupils to a 
teacher was 49.7 against 49.4 for the corresponding 
six months of the preceding year. The number of 
pupils promoted to the Grammar Schools in January 
was 2,676, averaging 6.5 to a school, which is a slight 
gain on the number of a year ago. 

The following table indicates the average number 
of pupils to a teacher during the twelve years from 
1867 to 1878, inclusive : — 


[867 cccccccccceccvenncs 47.8 T87B.. cae sw ecccnccccwace 43.5 
1868. ccccccccsecccccecs 47.4 a ee eveceee 44.3 
TBGD « . oic% ales ae ielel Sb avec 46.8 1876 «2.0. . leetielseeewses 43.9 
IBZ WN oe Ve bdwanesegeues 45.9 1876.5 Sei svecsecceccs 45.4 
UBT Lo vcccccccccceceesecs 45.8 VO77s ieee cat besiedes 49.4 
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The following tables show the classification of the 
Primary Schools in respect to grade and age, Jan- 
uary 31, 1878, as compared with that of January 31, 
1874: — 


pug A ee eee 


1874. 1878. 
CLASSES. Ny Pay R TNT CORT 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 

DEER Ad Beet ets ES 

First Class (highest).---+---- 3,131 16 3,193 15 

Second Class..+++:esceeeeees 2,992 15 3,082 15 

Third Class -ccecscccsccccece 2,946 15 3,054 14 

Fourth Class ---+++cecsccceee 2,856 15 8,290 16 
“Fifth Class...-esceceeeeecees 2,930 15 3,204 15 

Sixth Class...cceccescscccees 4,665 24 5,279 25 

et eetteeeaieppert Pale Atal ot Whi Tea a ee eee 

nT 

1874. 1878. 
AGES. Sel 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 

——— Rah 

Five years of age .+---- sewn 2,790 14 2,990 14 

Six years Of Age -eeeeeeereeee 4,404 23 4,581 22 

Seven years Of age-++eeeeeees 4,604 24 4,990 23 

Eight years of age..-+-- BANCR YS 4,162 21 4,357 21 

Nine years of age and over --- 3,560 18 4,184 .20 


0 ——————_—_ 


It appears that 44 per cent. of the pupils of the 
Primary Schools are in the three upper classes, while 
56 per cent. of them are in the three lower classes. 
This is certainly a very good showing, but it is not 
quite up to the standard reached in 1874. 
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The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district, and the average number of 
pupils to a school or teacher, during the half-year 
ending January 31, 1878: — 


DISTRICTS. © 2 
Adams «eee 7 
Allston ...0. 5 
Andrew ..ceee- 7 
Bennet .....-. 4 
Bigelow .-..-.. 12 
Bowditch ..... 11 
Bowdoin ...... 12 
Brimmer...... 11 
Bunker Hill...| 11 
Central ....... 4 
Chapman...... 10 
CharlesSumner| 5 
Comins ....... 17 
Dearborn ...-- aly; 
Dudley (Boys) 8 
Dudley (Girls) | . 
Dwight ....-.. 6 
Fliotsscccace os 14 
Emerson .--ee- 9 
Everett ....+.- 11 
Everett, Dor... 6 
Franklin ...... 13 
Frothingham .. 9 
Gaston .ercven 9 
Gibson «. escees 4 


pupils. 


Av. whole 
No. of 


| No. of pupils 


CS etos 
oe ome Bok eg 


DISTRICTS. 


| No. of 
m 0 0 OD pespons: 


ro 


Hancock 


Harris'sca ese 


— 


Harvard.....- 
Hillside .....- 


Lawrence. ..-. 21 


Mt. Vernon... 
Norcross 


Phillips 


Prescott .....» 


en2eeee 


AN Ooaranri wor fF CO 


—" 
or 


Sherwin...... 


Shurtleff ..... 


4 


Stoughton .... 2 
Tileston ...... 


Warren ..ceee 8 


Winthrop..... 6 


MPathla’ sscetae 410 


323 


20,396 


No. of Pupils 
to a School. 


49.7 
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_ 
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The following table shows the number of Primary 
pupils in each district promoted to the Grammar 
Schools [January, 1878], and the average number of 
promotions to each school in the respective districts: — 


ae: 23 e3 32 23 a 
DISTRICTS. 8 = 2 3 DISTRICTS. ce 2 2 2 2 3 
pa || atic retta a) @5 | aa 
Adams....++.- 7 | 25 | 3.5 || Harris .-.---- 3 26 8.6 
Allston «+--+ 5 18 | 3.6 || Harvard .....| 13 |» 84 6.5 
Andrew .-«--- 7 65 | 18.0 || Hillside.....- + 22 5.5 
Bennett ....-- 4 33 | 8.2 || Lawrence---. | 21 | 159 7.6 
Bigelow..+-++- 12 93 | 7.7 || Lewis ..--.-- 11 81 7.3 
Bowditch ..... | 11 78 | 7.1 || Lincoln....-- ve 40 5.7 
Bowdoin ....-- 12 77.| 6.4 || Lowell ...--- 10 15 7.5 
Brimmer....-- | 11 69 | 6.2 || Lyman ..---- 8 43 5.4 
Bunker Hill... | 11 63:| 5:7 || Mather ....:. 4 21 5.2 
Central ......- 4 80 | 7.5 || Minot ...---- 4 24 6.0 
Chapman....-. | 10 73 | 7.3 || Mt. Vernon.. 3 ee ay 
Charles Sumner 5 es -. || Norcross. .«-- 7 48 6.8 
Comins ......- 17 99 | 5.8 || Phillips...... 6 42 7.0 
Dearborn ...-- 17 50 | 2.9 || Prescott...-.. 6 30 5.0 
Dudley (Boys) 8 72 | 9.0 || Quincy ..-«-- ri 36 5.1 
Dwight ....... 6 44 | 7.3 || Rice....eeee- 7 48 6.8 
Eliot. isesccce. | 14 83 | 5.9 || Sherwin...-.| 15 96 6.4 
Emerson.....- 9 56 | 6.2 || Shurtleff..... 7 52 7.4 
Everett ...-ee- 11 91 | 8.2 || Stoughton ... 2 22 11.0 
Everett, Dor... 6 43 7.2 || Tileston ....- 1 By “3 
Franklin...... | 13 88 | 6.7 || Warren.....- 8 66 8.2 
Frothingham .. zy 49 | 5.4. || Wells .....-. 12 92 oer 
Gastom ...+++- 9 62 | 6.9 || Winthrop.... 6 57 9.5 
Gibson..--.--- 4 64 | 160 ee 


Hancock .....- 16 | 5.4 || Totals .....-- 410 |2,676 6.5 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS. 


It has not been the custom to present in this mid- 
year report, the statistics in detail of the Special 
Schools. <A statistical summary of the attendance of 
these schools has been presented on the first pages of 
thereport. By comparing this summary with that of 
last year, it appears that one additional evening draw- 
ing school has been opened, making the whole num- 
ber of Special Schools at the present time 27. 
There has also been an increase of the num- 
ber of pupils in attendance. Up to the 3lst of 
January the average attendance has been 2,004 
against 1,918 for the corresponding portion of the 
preceding year. On the other hand, there has been 
a decrease in the number of teachers, the whole num- 
ber at the date above named being 155, which is less 
by 22 than that of last year. ‘This decrease is found 
in the Elementary Evening Schools, and it would 
seem that a still further reduction might be made, for 
it appears that there are in these schools only about 
an average of 9 pupils to a teacher. On the other: 
hand, the Evening High School shows an average 
attendance of over 40 pupils to a teacher. This 
school has been constantly growing in numbers and 
usefulness. The average attendance the present 
year has been 497 against 352 for last year. It evi- 
dently meets a real want in the community, and the 
time is not distant, I imagine, when there will be a 
demand for more than one school of this descrip- 
tion. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE SYSTEM. 


The history of the improvements which have been 
introduced into the Boston system of public instruc- 
tion since my connection with it as Superintendent 
began, may be found, by those desiring information 
on the subject, in the record of the proceedings of the 
Board and in the twenty-one volumes of the Annual 
Reports of the Board, from 1857 to 1877 inclusive, 
comprising the reports of the committees on the 
annual report, numerous reports of standing and 
special committees, my own forty-five regular reports, 
and several special reports, and other matter of dif- 
ferent descriptions. My twenty-ninth semi-annual 
report contains a somewhat extended review of the 
growth and progress of the system from 1856 to 1874; 
an examination of the documents above named would 
reveal the series of suggestions, discussions, efforts, 
and experiments which have resulted in those changes 
in the system wherein it differs from what it was a 
score of years ago. I do not purpose to attempt, in 
this report, to even enumerate the steps of progress by 
which that difference has been brought about, but 
shall content myself with the remark that those 
changes which have been introduced have been in the 
main in accordance with the most approved opinions 
on the subject of education. I do not intend, how- 
ever, to be understood as including in these remarks 
the present system of examining the schools. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The condition of the schools in respect to matters 
which are susceptible of representation by statistics is 
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presented in other parts of this report. As to their 
condition in respect to those important elements of 
educational economy which do not admit of numerical 
exhibition, I have little to say, except to remark 
that there have been, during the period covered by 
the report, no changes requiring special comment. 
What I have said about the condition of the schools 
at different times during the past few years, in re- 
spect to the accommodations, the studies pursued, the 
character of the attendance and the discipline, and 
the efficiency of instruction, may be said now, with 
some not very important modifications. They are 
not free from imperfections, for no human institutions 
are perfect; but they are, as a whole, good, and I will 
venture to add that those persons who think differ- 
ently, either are not acquainted with them or they 
judge by a different standard from that which is 
generally recognized by sound and practical educa- 
tors. It would be easy to make them different; but 
to make them better is another task. Real, substan- 
tial improvements in a great system of schools are of 
slow and difficult achievement. I hope and trust that 
in the future the efforts for remedying the defects of 
the system will be more vigorous and more success- 
ful than they have been in the past, for there never has 
been a reform that did not need reforming. 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL. 


The establishment of this institution, which went 
into operation the early part of last month, is an im- 
portant event in our educational history. It is in- 
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tended as a classical High School for fitting girls for 
college. It is the first and only institution of the 
kind within my knowledge. It has been organ- 
‘zed under favorable auspices. ‘The master, Mr. John 
Tetlow, who has been elected as its principal, is a 
gentleman who is admirably fitted for the situation. 

Previously to the action of the Board, in instituting 
this school, there was a protracted series of hearings 
held by the Committee on High Schools, on the 
question as to what course should be adopted for 
providing classical instruction for girls. 

On the one hand it was contended that justice to the 
girls required that they should have advantages for 
classical instruction identical with those enjoyed by 
the boys, or, what amounted to the same thing, that . 
they should be admitted to the boys’ Latin School, 
thus rendering that ancient institution a mixed 
school. 

On the other hand it was maintained that this ar- 
rangement would not be doing justice either to the 
girls or to the boys; that it would render the Latin 
School less efficient as a preparatory school for boys, 
and that it would not give the girls as good a chance 
as they might have in a good separate school for 
girls. The latter position was that which I undertook 
to maintain. I did not pretend to deny that there’ 
were, and that there would continue to be, good mixed 
schools. But the proposition which I endeavored to 
prove was this: — 

That the physical and mental differences of the 
sexes, and the difference of the sexes in respect to 
function and destination, require separate education 
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for pupils between the ages of twelve and eighteen, 
especially in a large city, in order to secure the best 
results. 

The question under consideration naturally led to 
the general question of the coeducation of the sexes, 
a question which had scarcely been touched upon 
before in connection with the administration of the 
Boston system of schools. From the origin of the 
system separate education of the sexes has been the 
rule, and coeducation of the sexes the exception. 

I did not undertake to prove that coeducation of 
the sexes in the case of young children was not allow- 
able, or that the opening of certain departments of 
colleges and universities to women may not be expe- 
dient, or that there may not be fairly good mixed 
High Schools, judged by the ordinary standards. But 
what I claimed as true was, that if the end in view 
is the best result, physical and mental, and the best 
preparation for the functions and destinations of active 
life; if the aimis to maintain the highest standard of 
excellence yet known, then, for pupils between the ages 
mentioned, the period of High-School education, pro- 
vision should be made for the separate education of 
girls and boys. 

In support of this proposition I presented such 
proof as all educational science is built upon, namely 
that which is derived from a careful induction from 
facts. For the sake of perspicuity the evidence pre- 
sented was grouped under the three following 
heads: — 

1. The results of scientific inquiry, as developed 
and presented by the most reliable authorities. 
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2. The results of experience, as presented in the 
history and present condition of education. 

8. Pedagogical authority in general. 

The following were some of the authorities referred 
to: Herbert Spencer, Dr. Henry Maudsley, Dr. 
Edward H. Clarke, Dr. Ray, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi, Report of Massachusetts State Board of 
Health, W. B. Fowle, Mrs. Emma Willard, Jean Paul 
Richter, Professor D. R. Fearon, Miss Annie K. 
Johnson, Miss Mary H. Beedy, Dr. T. H. Cochrane, 
Dr. William A. Hammond, Dr. Eben 8. Stearns, Dr. 
Raymond of Vassar College, President Fairchild of 
Oberlin College, and the Protocol of the Official Con- 
ference on High Female Education in Berlin. 

I maintain that if there is such a thing as an > 
« American” system of High Schools, that system is 
the separate and not the mixed system. ‘The number of 
the schools and places does not prove the rule, but 
the importance of them and their rank. Separate 
High-School education is the system in San F'ran- 
cisco, Louisville, Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York, Washington, and Boston. What other 
eight cities, with a coeducation system, can be cited 
to match these? 

It was claimed that the Boston system should be 
counted as mixed, because the majority of the number 
of High Schools were mixed. This is absurd in view 
of the fact that Boston never organized a mixed High 
School, those now belonging to the system all having 
been recently annexed, and the number of pupils in 
all of them scarcely comes up to the number in a single 
one of the old separate High Schools. 
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The drift of civilization has been and is towards 
the separation of the sexes in education between the 
ages above named. 


IMPROVEMENT IN METHODS. 


Since my connection with the Boston schools 
began there has been a very marked improvement in 
the methods of teaching. This improvement in the 
methods of handling the subjects of instruction has 
resulted in a great saving of time and strength on the 
part of both teachers and pupils; and yet I must 
own that the progress in this direction has not been 
all that could be desired. Although the “skill busi- 
ness” has received a constantly increasing attention, 
owing to the operation of various agencies which 
have successively been put into operation, yet there 
are many teachers who have not yet gone into this 
matter as zealously as they should have done. There 
are still too many teachers in the service who have 
not that mastery of their art which they should have, 
and which they might acquire by a moderate amount 
of well-directed effort. 

As a body the teachers in our schools are excellent. 
No better corps is to be found in any city where the 
system of annual elections is in operation. ‘There 
are many among them who have had no superiors in 
the past, and who are not likely to be excelled by 
any teachers in the future, who have enjoyed no 
better advantages of preparation and supervision. 
But there are others who might accomplish more 
than they now accomplish, and with less wear and 
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tear, if they were only in possession of that skill which 
they might acquire. What they need is to study 
their business, — to study the principles and methods 
of teaching. Every teacher should be a constant and 
earnest student of education. Every teacher should 
possess a collection, smaller or larger, of the best 
books on education. Thorough scholarship, good 
common-sense and experience, are indispensable 
requisites to success in teaching, but they are not 
the only requisites. Professional study should. be 
added. 

In each of our schools there should be a well-. 
selected library of pedagogical books. We are ex- 
pending quite large sums every year for books of 
reference, but, as far as I know, no pedagogical books 
have been purchased for our school libraries for sev- 
eral years past. Some ten or twelve years ago, the 
earlier volumes of Barnard’s “ Journal of Education ” 
were, on my recommendation to the Board, placed in 
each of our Grammar and High Schools. This pub- 
lication has grown to twenty-four volumes, and com- 
prises by far the most comprehensive and valuable 
collection of educational literature in the English. 
language. I think it would be a judicious expen- 
diture of money to place a complete set of it in each 
of our Grammar and High Schools. The new “ Hn- 
cyclopedia of Education,” which has lately been 
published, and which is one of the most valuable 
contributions to the educational literature of the 
country that has ever been made, should be placed in 
all the schools without delay. 
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PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. 


Improvements in methods of teaching, that are im- 
provements, must be the outgrowth of a_ better — 
knowledge of the principles of teaching. The prin- 
ciples of teaching are founded on the science of the 
human mind and the science of the human body, and | 
hence the necessity of studying these sciences on the 
part of teachers. But it is not essential that every 
teacher should undertake original investigations i 
this line. For the mass of teachers, it is sufficient if 
they study the principles of teaching, as they have 
been discovered and systematically arranged by the 
best educational authorities. Quick’s “ Educational 
Reformers” is a good introduction to the study of the 
principles of education. | | 

My object in introducing this topic at this time is 
to draw attention to a valuable chapter on the sub- 
ject in the able report lately issued by the new sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, Hon. John W. 
Dickinson. The following extracts will indicate his 
mode of treating the subject: — 


The first principle of teaching may be stated as follows: All 
topics should be taught objectively, by bringing into the presence of 
the mind the actual objects and subjects of study, or by bringing 
before the mind as complete illustrations as possible of them. By 
the term objects is meant physical things, or those things which 
are external. By the term subjects is meant mental things, or 
those which are internal, such as thoughts and mental states and 
the sciences. An object is in the presence of the mind when it 
holds such a relation that the mind perceives the object. A sub- 
ject is presented by awakening in the mind those thoughts or 
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mental states, or that knowledge which constitutes the subject of 
which the teacher desires the pupil to become conscious. All 
teaching is objective that succeeds in bringing the object or subject 
of thought before the mind for its consideration. The more 
teachers study their art, and understand it, the more inclined they 
are to teach by bringing into the presence of their pupils the 
objects to be studied. The principle here illustrated is violated 
whenever the teacher employs words as substitutes for that which 
the words describe. 

Another principle of teaching is, objects and subjects should be | 
be taught first as wholes. The principle is violated when the 
alphabet is taught as a step towards reading, or when the teacher 
attempts to teach geography proper by leading the pupil to com- 
bine his knowledge of the school-yard, the town, and the country 
into a knowledge of the earth. Parts can never be parts to the 
learner before he knows the whole of which they are parts. An 
object is taught when that is taught which is expressed by a name. 
A subject is taught when the teaching prepares the mind for a 
definition. 

A third principle of teaching arises from the relations elementary 
holds to scientific knowledge. The first is a knowledge of facts 
pertaining to individual things. The second is of classes, and is 
general knowledge. A knowledge of classes depends upon a 
knowledge of individuals, hence the necessity of an elementary 
course of studies that shall precede its corresponding scientific 
course. The study of arithmetic should be preceded by a sys- 
tematic study of numbers; the study of grammar by a study of 
language; a knowledge of astronomy should grow out of the 
changes observed in the heavenly bodies; a knowledge of botany 
out of a knowledge of individual plants ; and a knowledge of every 
science out of a knowledge of those facts that the science requires 
to be generalized and combined. In this country there is not yet 
to be found in any of the schools a systematic course of elementary 
teaching. 


Now there may, and will be, differences of opinion 
as to the right application of these principles; but 
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the principles themselves, as I understand them, seem 
to me to be sound, and I hope they will be carefully 
studied by teachers, and others having responsible 
relations to the management of educational affairs. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Secondary instruction is that which comes between 
the elementary instruction, on the one hand, — the 
instruction which in our system ends with the Gram- 
mar School, — and the instruction given in the col- 
lege or university, on the other. Lately the question 
has been raised, whether it is expedient for the State, 
in making provision for education at the public ex- 
pense, to go beyond the elementary stage. I have 
no fear whatever that this question will be decided in 
the negative in this Commonwealth. History fully 
justifies this opinion. Much less will this question 
be decided in the negative in this city. At the very 
moment when the question is raised in this regard, 
and when the discussion of it may be said to be 
raging in some parts of the country, Boston’s prac- 
tical treatment of the question has been. the establish- 
ment of two new High Schools, in addition to the 
nine noble institutions for secondary education sup- 
ported at the public expense. I had intended to 
present in this report my views on this topic at con- 
siderable length, but I shall content myself with 
simply quoting and adopting the saying of Huxley: 
* No system of public education is worthy the name 
unless it creates a great educational ladder, with one 
end in the gutter and the other in the university.” 
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SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


In a former report I spoke of the progress which 
had been made in building school-houses within the 
past four or five years, mainly in consequence of the 
creation of the office of city architect, and the filling 
of that office by an architect of the present incum- 
bent’s qualifications for the performance of its duties. 
I wish to emphasize what I then said. What has 
since been done in this department of school econ- 
omy has been increasingly satisfactory. ‘The build- 
ings which have been finished within the last two 
years are more successful as specimens of school 
architecture than any which had been previously 
erected. | 

But the great achievement of Mr. Clough is found 
in the design and plans of the very remarkable group 
of buildings for the Latin and English High Schools. 
Never before in the history of our schools has there 
been a school-building project which afforded such a 
scope for the exercise .of ability on the part of the 
architect. The result is gratifying in the highest de- 
gree. I feel safe in saying that this project has 
never been equalled, or even approached, by any 
other school edifice in this country. The foundation 
of this group is completed; but I understand it will 
require nearly three years more to complete the 
buildings. An exhibition of the plans in the Univer- 
sal Fixposition at Paris would have been highly cred- 
itable to the city and to the country, and I regret 
exceedingly that the Committee on Public Buildings, 
of the City Council, did not see fit to incur the very 
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small expense which the exhibit would have cost. 
In my judgment they should have done it, if not for 
the honor of the city, at least in justice to the accom- 
plished city architect, who has labored with so much 
zeal and success on this project; and this neglect on 
the part of the city authorities is the more striking in 
contrast with the action of the Cincinnati authorities 
this moment telegraphed to me, appropriating the 
sum of two thousand dollars for the exhibit of that 
city in the Educational Department of the American 
Exhibition. 


TEACHERS, — TENURE OF OFFICE. 


As it is through the agency of teachers that all 
other educational provisions and means are put to use 
for the attainment of the desired ends, hence the prin- 
cipal criterion of the merits of a school system is 
found in the character and qualifications of the 
teachers in its service. | 

In my twenty-ninth Semi-Annual Report reference 
was made to some of the causes which had helped to 
secure for the Boston schools the services of merito- 
rious teachers. At the same time it was maintained 
that the provisions of our school system were not as 
well calculated as they might be to secure and retain 
the services of the best teachers. The defect m the 
provisions of the system relating to teachers especially 
dwelt upon was, that which requires an annual elec- 
tion of all teachers. On this topic the following lan- 
euage was used: “A change in the tenure of office 
is needed. While teachers should be subjected to the 
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proper tests, examinations, and probations, before they 
are confirmed as permanent incumbents, when once 
so installed in office they should not be subject to 
summary removal, at the end of each year, without 
any warning, and without any opportunity to meet 
any charge made against them. 

“The situation of a large proportion of the subordi- 
nate teachers, in respect to the tenure of office, is very 
trying. The case of the principal teacher is, perhaps, 
still more trying. The effect of the existing provi- 
sions for the annual election of teachers upon the 
spirit and character of the teachers is not salutary. 
- The honor of a position is always reckoned as an in- 
gredient of the compensation for services rendered. 
What dignity or honor is associated with a position 
held as a means of livelihood, from which the incum- 
bent is liable to be removed at the end of the year, 
without any fault, or the charge of a fault? Every- 
body knows that it is the tenure of office, and not the 
high salary, that attracts legal talent to the judicial 
bench. So, in our colleges, able professors are 
secured, not by the salaries alone, which are noto- 
riously low, but by the dignity and honor which the 
tenure of office gives to this situation.” 

This view of the matter was presented upwards of 
three years ago; since that I have given much atten- 
tion to the subject, and the result has been to 
strengthen my conviction that the next important 
step to be taken for the improvement of our school 
system is to abolish that provision of the regulations 
providing for the annual election of teachers. 

It should be done in the interest of economy. If 
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the dignity of the position of teachers is raised by the 
proposed change of the tenure of office, teachers of 
the present grade of qualifications could be secured 
at a less rate of salary than that now paid, and those 
of a higher grade could be induced to enter the ser- 
vice at the present rate of salary. Occasionally a 
grumble is heard about the luxurious appointments 
of our school system, but its most costly luxury is, in 
my judgment, that absurd arrangement by which 
each teacher is subjected to an annual election. It 
costs the city hundreds of thousands of dollars annu- 
ally, and for all this outlay no benefit accrues, but 
positive injury. It is a contrivance for spending 
money for what is worse than nothing. Instead of 
improving the character of the instruction it actually 
renders it far less valuable. This annual election is 
not only the individual cause of a worse than useless 
expenditure of a larger sum of money, but it is a 
cruelty. It subjects the conscientious and faithful 
teacher to a painful ordeal. And the suffering from 
this trial is not limited to the day of election; it is a 
thorn in the flesh during the whole year. It is a 
running of the gauntlet, and nothing less can be made 
of it. As the time of election draws near, the teachers 
are not unfrequently reminded in a jocose manner that 
they are “on the anxious seats.” In years far back I 
have heard members of the committee thoughtlessly 
use such language to teachers, not meaning, certainly, 
to wound their feelings, and I thought they might 
have appropriately replied in the language of the 
pelted frogs in the fable. This constantly impending 
annual election is well imaged to my mind by the 
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sword of Damocles. Its effect both upon the 
teachers and the teaching is injurious. The teacher 
must have a love for his profession, or he cannot or 
will not work in it to the best advantage. But what 
more effectual contrivance could be devised for damp- 
ing the ardor of the professional teacher’s love for his 
calling, than to set him up annually as a target for 
arrows to be shot at from behind the screen of the 
secret ballot 

But it may be said that teachers should not be so 
sensitive; that they should not mind it if they do have 
a few votes cast against them, provided they get the 
number requisite for election; they must take a phil- 
osophical view of the matter, and not be disturbed. 
I have myself, in former times, tried to take that view 
of the matter. But the fact remains that teachers 
are sensitive, very sensitive, and they are likely to 
be so as long as their nerves continue to be lacerated 
by this torturing process. Is it not enough to make 
even the strong men in the service somewhat nervous 
about election time, when they know that the morn- 
ing’s paper after the election may tell any one of the 
number, with all the rest of the reading world, that he 
had not a vote to spare, or that he failed to get the 
requisite number, although not a breath of complaint 
had been breathed against him? And this is not 
fancy, it is fact. It is what has happened more than 
once. And, when it has happened, it has humiliated 
the whole body of ‘teachers. 

But it may be objected that this arrangement is a 
convenient way of getting rid of unworthy teachers. 
I admit that it is a convenient way, but at the same 
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time I affirm that it is not the wisest way. It isa 
way that does great harm to accomplish a little good. 
It punishes the good and bad without discrimination, 
and is therefore unjust. Justice to servants is essen- 
tial to good service. 

The present School Board is not at all to blame for 
the existence of this regulation. They have inher- 
ited it from the past. It has been in operation for 
many years, although it is not found in the early 
records. Philemon Permont, when, in 1635, he was 
 ontreated to become the school-master for the nurtu- 
ring of the children,” in the infant settlement of 
Boston, was not informed that, at the end of the 
year, the question of his continuance in that ca- 
pacity would be tested by a-vote. Ezekiel Cheever was 
inducted into office as master of the Boston Latin 
School with great pomp and ceremony by the Royal 
Governor and all the magnates of the town. But 
what a senscless farce all that ceremony would have 
been if that venerable scholar had been told, when it was 
over, that at the end of the year the selectmen of the 
town would take a vote on the question of continuing 
him in office, and if a majority of the votes were adverse 
he would have to seek a situation elsewhere! In 
those foreign countries where education is much ad- 
vanced, such a thing as an annual election of teachers 
is unheard of, and in this country the city of New 
York sets us an example worthy of imitation, and I 
trust that it will be imitated in the near future. Let 
this paralyzing incubus be lifted from the teachers, 
and they will serve the cause and serve the city with 
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tenfold more courage and with vastly increased 
efficiency. 


OVER—EDUCATION. 


The obligation of the State to provide the means of 
instruction for the children of the people is founded 
upon the acknowledged fact, that the diffusion of in- 
telligence and virtue is conducive to the public wel- 
fare. The advocates of the most liberal provision for 
education are not at the present day under the same 
necessity, as in times now very far in the past, of 
drawing their arguments from the nature of things. 
They are now able to point with confidence to results. 
After having described, thirty-five years ago, in his 
famous report on foreign education, the excellences 
of the Prussian schools, Horace Mann confessed to 
being nonplussed when asked to explain why the 
Prussian nation, with such a system of schools, stood 
no higher in the scale of civilization. He did not 
sufficiently consider the element of time in the prob- 
lem. The period of time which had elapsed since the 
efficiency of the system had been raised to the stan- 
dard which he witnessed had been short. There had 
not been time for the legitimate results of the system 
of instruction to become thoroughly incorporated into 
the national life. For it should be remembered that 
this education did not originate with the people them- 
selves, but with the philosophers and statesmen of the 
nation. But the Prussian system is now sufficiently 
vindicated. And by the Prussian system I do not 
mean any particular system of school organization, or 
any special method of instruction, but a comprehensive 
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scheme of education of all grades and descriptions, — 
general and special, elementary, secondary, and supe- 
rior. ‘The history of national education during the 
present century fully justifies the well-known saying of 
Jules Simon: “The first people is that which has the 
best schools; if it is not the first to-day it will be the first 
to-morrow.” During the past quarter of a century 
this truth has been repeatedly illustrated both in war 
and in peace. It has been made especially conspicu- 
ous in all the universal expositions which have been 
held. In fact, this saying of the French statesman, 
who was characterized by George Sumner as one of 
the most acute and discriminating of modern writers, 
must now be accepted as axiomatic; and it is as bril- 
liant as itis true. It is not only true of States, but it 
is also true of smaller communities. So we may say 
with truth, “The city which has the best schools is 
the first city; if it is not so to-day it will be so to- 
morrow.” It may not be first in population or wealth, 
for these things depend largely on natural causes, 
which human effort cannot control; but it will be first 
in the essential elements of social well-being. 

It has been, I doubt not, the instinctive apprehen- 
sion of this truth on the part of the controlling major- 
ity of the people of this city, which has sustained its 
school system for so many years with so much liber- 
ality, — a liberality which has become proverbial, — 
and has justified the adoption of those measures of 
improvement which have given the system the celeb- 
rity which it enjoys. And thus has come to exist 
the fact, that the Boston school system is the dis- 
tinction, the glory, and the strength of the city. The 
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wisdom of the policy which has produced this result 
has been abundantly justified. I hope and trust that 
the same liberal policy will be pursued in the future. 

But it is well known that some signs of a reaction- 
ary tendency have begun to appear in certain quarters, 
especially in utterances from the platform and press. 
So far as I have been able to discover, these reac- 
tionary utterances emanate either from enemies of 
popular education, or from its injudicious and not 
well-informed friends. Both these classes deal in the 
same misrepresentations of facts, the same absurdities, 
the same platitudes, and the same exploded theories. 

They superciliously ask, “Are we not educating 
the people too much?” I ask, in turn, who is meant 
by “We”? For my part, I do not know of any partic- 
ular class of persons in the community who have the 
right to say “ We educate the children of the people.” 
Certainly, in the city of Boston, if official statistics are 
to be relied upon, only a small part of the taxes for 
the support of the schools is paid by those citizens 
whose children are not educated in those schools. In 
view of this fact it is the height of presumption for 
the small class of citizens who do not avail themselves 
of the advantages of the public schools to pretend 
that they are educating the people out of their pockets. 
And that class of citizens who claim to be the tax- 
payers ought to be intelligent enough to understand 
that it is the education of the people more than any- 
thing else that gives value to the property on which 
they pay taxes. 

If any particular citizen thinks his own children 
are getting too much education for their good, his 
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proper remedy for the evil, as it seems to me, is to 
take them out of school, if they have arrived at that 
stage of schooling which the law requires. But the 
controlling majority must rule, and if this majority 
comes to believe that the educational advantages of 
their children are too good, and decide to curtail 
them, they will be acting according to the demo- 
cratic principle of our system of government. It is for 
the people themselves to say how much they will ex- 
pend for education, and not for any particular class 
of the people to arrogate to themselves this preroga- 
tive. | 

If children were boarded and clothed at the public 
expense while attending school, it is easy to see that 
the thing might be overdone; but so long as tuition 
alone, or tuition and books only are furnished, and 
parents are obliged to dispense with the labor of their 
children and support them while attending school, 
there is no danger whatever that they will keep their . 
children in school too long for their good, except in 
some individual instances, which general arrange- 
ments cannot regard. The general tendency has 
everywhere and always been in the opposite direction. 
People are suffering, not from being too well educated, 
but from not being well enough educated. The idea 
of devising a scheme of education which shall educate 
the children of the masses up toa certain point which 
shall be just sufficient to render them self-supporting 
and useful drudges, without exciting in them the desire 
to rise in the social scale, is utterly futile. 

What I have said above in regard to the cause of the 
exceptional liberality of this city in respect to the 
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support of public schools is not a complete explana- 
tion of the matter. In addition to the operation of the 
instinctive perception of the tendency of education to 
promote the general welfare, a more personal and pri- 
vate motive has had a great influence in relation to 
this matter. I refer to the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the well-to-do citizens, and those who ex- 
ercise a controlling influence in municipal affairs, as 
well as of those who actually vote the appropriations, 
educate their children in the public schools; and 
they feel that it is better and more economical to keep 
the public schools up to a standard which shall meet 
the wants of substantially all classes, than it would be 
to keep them down to a pauper level, for the children 
of the laboring classes, and provide for the instruction 
of their own children in private schools. I rely 
largely upon this feeling for the perpetuity of the ed- 
ucational liberality of the past, and the consequent 
maintenance and advancement even of the present 
standard instruction in the public schools. 


HALF-TIME SCHOOLS. 


By the term “half-time school” is meant a school 
that is kept half the number of sessions usually al- 
lotted to a full school year. The system may be con- 
veniently illustrated by the school calendar of St. 
Louis, in which the school time is expressed in round 
numbers. The school year consists of 200 school 
days, of two sessions each, and of course the half-year 
consists of 100 days, and the quarter, of 50 days. A 
half-time pupil might be one who attends the alternate 
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sessions, either those of the forenoon or those of the 
afternoon, or one who attends both the forenoon and 
afternoon sessions, of the alternate quarters or of the 
alternate half-years. 

The theory of what is now technically called the 
half-time system is, that the half-time pupils, or * half 
timers,” alternate between school and work. The 
country district school which I attended in my boy- 
hood was substantially a half-time school of alternate 
quarters, the one in midsummer and the other in mid- 
winter; but the quarters were usually of short meas- 
ure, averaging less than ten weeks. And, besides, the 
boys who were twelve years of age and upwards, did 
not enjoy even the privileges of half-time schooling ; 
they were only quarter-timers, as their attendance was 
usually limited to the winter term. 

In regard to this matter of half-time schooling, 
I speak with the more confidence, as I have had con- 
siderable personal experience in it, having from the 
age of four to twenty never attended school more than 
half the time in any one year, and after the age of 
eight years having been constantly at work when not 
in school. 

The schools in rural districts are at the present 
moment throughout the country, to a very large 
extent, half-time schools, of alternate quarters. They 
are such, not from a theoretical belief in the superior- 
ity of the system over that of whole-time schooling 
on the part of the authorities in control of the matter, 
but from supposed necessity, — this necessity being of 
a two-fold nature; first, the need of the assistance 
of the children in the household and farm labor, and, 
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second, the need of economizing in the expense of 
maintaining the school. 

In England the half-time school has been advocated, 
and is now advocated, by some writers on education, 
as preferable to whole-time schools for the education 
of the children of thecommon people. Andby the half- 
time schooling in England is meant attendance at 
alternate half-daily sessions. English advocates of 
this system claim that half-time pupils make as much 
advancement in scholastic attainments as whole-time 
pupils. Recently among us there has beensome attempt 
to awaken an interest in favor of the half-time system. 
The American advocates of the system seem to take 
the testimony of its English advocates as to its merits 
as quite conclusive; moreover, this half-time theory 
has been seized upon as a possible solution of the prob- 
lem of industrial education, or, at least, of the branch 
of it which relates more especially to the early training 
of children to hand labor, to the training of the hand as 
well as the intellectual faculties, which is generally 
agreed to be a matter of much educational impor- 
tance. 

I do not propose to enter upon a full discussion of 
this subject in this report, but only to emphasize a 
few points bearing upon it. 

1. So far as authority is concerned, by which I 
mean the weight of the opinion of experts, it is to be 
observed that the English advocates have no impor- 
tant support in their theory among educators in other 
countries. 

2. The data which they present in support of the 
theory of superiority of half-time schools are insufli- 
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cient to justify the conclusions which they have 
reached. It is not difficult to find individual instances 
of pupils who, while studying half the time and work- 
ing the other half, have outstripped others who have 
devoted the whole time to school attendance. But 
that pupils generally will learn as much ima half of 
the usual school day as they will in the whole of such 
a day is a proposition which has not yet been estab- 
lished by any adequate proof. 

8. Whole-time attendance, that is, attendance at 
two half-daily school sessions, for at least two hundred 
days in the year, from the age of five to the age of 
fourteen, is necessary for the instruction of the chil- 
dren of the people, which is demanded by the exi- 
gencies of society at the present day, in every enlight- 
ened community. 

4, It is desirable that all children, during the period 
of schooling above named, should be employed out of 
school hours, and during vacations, as far as practi- 
cable, in hand labor; and that this hand labor should be 
of such a nature as to develop and strengthen the 
physical system, and at the same time to call into 
exercise the intelligence and the acquired scholastic 
knowledge of the pupils. But it should be laid down 
as a principle in political economy, as well as in edu- 
cational economy, that the labor of children under 
fourteen years of age should not be relied upon or 
counted as one of the elements of the productive power 
of a civilized community of the present day. And, 
further, that the self-denial and sacrifices necessary 
for securing the best education, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, of all children, until the period named, are 
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a sacred debt which the present generation owes ta 
the future. 

5. Were it possible to inaugurate half-time schools 
for the children of the common people, or for those 
children who are supposed to be destined to earn their 
livelihood by manual labor, the result would be a 
system of caste schools, and whatever arrangement 
might be submitted to in other countries, in a country 
where the democratic principle is so prevalent as it is 
in our country such a system is sure to find little 
toleration. While, in countries which we have been 
accustomed to stigmatize as despotic, the rapid ad- 
vance of the democratic principle is sweeping away 
the distinctions of caste in educational systems, any 
attempt to introduce such distinctions in a country 
where the institutions of government are founded on 
the principle of democratic equality must result in 
failure. 

6. It is said in advocacy of the half-time system, 
that the results of the half-time rural schools, that 
is, the schools of the “country district,” are better 
than the results of the whole-time city schools, and, 
therefore, that the results of city education would 
be improved by reducing the schooling by one half, 
and by substituting manual labor for instruction dur- 
ing the other half. Now, the fact is, that the results 
of énstruction in the country half-time schools are far 
inferior to the results of ¢nstruction in good city 
whole-time schools; that is, the pupils in the latter get 
far better training in the useful branches of knowledge 
than the pupils in the former. If the results of the 
processes of education, taken as a whole, including in 
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the word “ education” all the influences which tend to 
the development and formation of character, the bring- 
ing out and strengthening of those qualities which 
contribute to efficiency and success in practical life, 
are better in the country than in the city, it is not be- 
cause of the shorter school time in the former than in 
the latter, but because the circumstances of country 
life are more favorable than those of city life for the 
education of the child, in the larger sense of the 
word. 

7. But although half-time schools cannot be ac- 
cepted as an adequate substitute for whole-time 
schools, on a general scale, they may be instituted 
with advantage in some cases as a temporary arrange- 
ment, as a makeshift, and even permanently in ex- 
ceptional institutions. It would be well if there were 
establishments, set up by private organizations, where 
boys and girls might be taught useful handicrafts 
and trades, by working a part of each day while an- 
other part is occupied in school,— admission to 
such an establishment being considered a favor to be 
granted only to candidates who have attained a cer- 
tain age, and a certain adequate proficiency in the 
curriculum of an elementary education. 

It would be well also to provide short-time schools 
for youth who have completed the elementary course, 
and who are already engaged in their apprenticeship. 
Such schools, called improvement schools, are quite 
extensively provided by law in several countries in 
BHurope, and attendance is made obligatory up to six- 
teen or seventeen years of age. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 


[Report to the Board of Supervisors in view of the revision of the courses 
of study of the Primary and Grammar Schools. ] 


I. The first point to be considered and determined 
is the period of instruction as a whole, that is, the 
number of years to be comprised in it, or the age at 

which pupils are to begin the course, and the age at 
’ which they are to terminate it. Of course it is not 
expected that the limitation as to period and ages is 
to be absolute, but some standard in regard to these 
matters must be fixed, to which other provisions and 
aims should, as far as practicable, conform. 

The first point, then, to be determined is the age at 
which instruction in our public schools should begin. 

From the time when our Primary Schools were 
established, in 1818, until 1862, pupils were admitted 
at four years of age. Since the latter date children 
under five years of age have been excluded. ‘The 
statistics will show, probably, that the Primary pupils 
get into the Grammar Schools at as early an age as 
they did when they began their schooling at four 
years of age, and their attainments are no doubt 
much higher than they were when the course of in- 
struction was four years instead of three, as at present. 
But these results, doubtless, are due, not to the 
cutting off of the lower year of schooling, but to 
other causes, — the causes which have contributed to 
the improvement of the schools. I have been accus- 
tomed to regard the cutting off of that lower year of 
the former school age as a wise measure. There is 
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no doubt but that it secured a gain in the interest of 
economy, although that was not its object. It was 
intended as a benefit to the children. Whether it was 
so must remain a matter of opinion, for it is not a 
question capable of being determined by demonstrative 
proof. I think I may take it for granted, however, that 
the question of restoring the old rule of admitting 
pupils to the Primary Schools at four years of age is 
now out of court. 

The question in this connection, then, is, Shall the 
age of admission be raised, and, if so, how much ? 
If it should be thought best to raise the age at all, 
probably no one would think of carrying it above six 
years, and therefore it seems unnecessary to present 
any considerations for or against such a proposition. 
Whether the age shall remain as at present, five, or 
be raised to six, is, as I conceive, the specific prac- 
tical question to be considered, so far as the lower 
limit of school age is concerned. 

In determining the question of the proper ‘age for 
children to begin their schooling, the character of 
their homes, and the character of the school provided 
for them, must both be taken into account. In fact, 
these appear to be the only two factors of the problem, 
if the schooling is to be voluntary and not compulsory. 
If the homes are good and the schools bad, then, of 
course, it is better not to hasten the children into the 
schools at an early age. But when the case is re- 
versed, and the schools are good, while the homes are 
unfavorable to the physical and mental well-being of 
the children, would it not be well to let the schooling 
begin at a comparatively early age? We come, then, 
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to the specific practical question whether, considermg 
the character of the majority of the homes from 
which the children come, and considering the actual 
condition and management of the lower classes in the 
Primary Schools, with the reasonable prospect of 
adapting them still better to the care and training of 
young children, it would be for the good, physically, 
morally, and intellectually, of the children between 
five and six years of age to be excluded altogether 
from the school-rooms? 

It must be conceded that the conditions in the 
schools, although not up to the standard of ideal per- 
fection, are very favorable, when it is considered that 
the acommodations are on the whole the best known; 
that the seating is quite the best known; that on ac- 
count of the system of seating there can be no such 
thing as a crowded room, in the ordinary sense of the 
term as used in connection with schools; that the 
teachers are for the most part cultivated ladies; that the 
rules are explicit in enjoining upon the teachers the 
strictest care of the health of the children; that the 
children cannot be kept still on their seats but a short 
time, except in violation of the provisions of the regu- 
lations; and that there is at this period no such thing 
as lesson getting and reciting, in the proper sense of 
those words. | 

It is quite probable, however, that even though the 
schools may be comparatively good, there are not a 
few homes where the children would be as well off, or 
better, at this early age than in the school-rooms. 
But is it not true, on the other hand, that the majority 
of the homes are not so good, for the children of this 
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age that belong to them, as are the existing schools? 
And if itis very probable, or, perhaps, certain, that it 
would be for the advantage of a large proportion of 
the children between five and six years old to attend 
the schools as now conducted, would it be a good 
thing to do to shut the school-house door against 
them? And if the schools are not adapted to the 
wants of such children, should they not be made 
to meet those wants, instead of excluding the children 
from them? 

It is to be borne in mind that attendance at this 
period is not compulsory, but voluntary. Fixing the 
school age for compulsory attendance is one thing, 
and fixing the age below which voluntary attendance 
shall not be allowed is quite another thing. In com- 
pulsory systems the aim is to include in the obliga- 
tory school age only those children whose physical and | 
mental development is such as to make it safe to re- 
quire their daily and continuous attendance at all 
seasons of the year. For this purpose the lower limit 
of legal school age is, in most countries, fixed at six 
years. This is the case in Prussia, Saxony Royal, and 
the Saxon Duchies, Baden, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria, Spain, Greece, Italy, and Switzerland. In 
Denmark, Portugal, and Sweden, compulsory attend- 
ance begins with children at seven years of age, while 
in Norway the age isa year higher still, and in Massa- 
chusetts it is eight; and in the seven or eight States 
of the Union where compulsory laws have been enacted 
the Massachusetts limit of eight years appears to have 
been blindly copied. In England compulsory attend- 
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ance begins with children at five years of age, but 
children are admitted to the infant schools at four 
years of age. 

But in all large cities in every country, where chil- 
dren are not admitted to the public schools until they 
are six years old, it is found necessary to provide sup- 
plementary institutions for the care and instruction of 
the younger children, especially those of the poorer 
classes. Elven in countries where attendance is not 
compulsory, as in France and Belgium, such provision 
for young children is made on a large scale. All the 
institutions for this purpose have the same general 
character, although known by different names; as, in 
England, infant schools; in France, salles @asile; in 
Belgium écoles gardiennes; in Italy, scuole infantile; 
in Germany, klein kinder schule; in Austria, konder- . 
bewaranstalten. The Kindergarten has at least a 
foothold in most of the countries named, and the 
methods of Froebel are being introduced more or less 
into the different descriptions of schools for young 
children. In general, schools for children from three 
to six years old are established and carried on by 
charitable organizations, which are in some instances 
aided from the public treasury, and in most cases, 
perhaps, subjected to governmental regulation and 
inspection. 

In view of all the facts within my knowledge, bear- 
ing on the question, I conclude that the present regu- 
lation of our schools admitting children to the Primary 
Schools when they have completed their fifth year of 
age should be allowed to stand. Experience has 
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proved the wisdom of this provision, and no objection 
to it has been raised. 

In regard to the limitation of the other extremes of 
school age, it seems to me there is not much to be 
said. The universal, or all-but universal, custom and 
opinion, in countries and states where popular educa- 
tion is most advanced, have made the completion of 
the fourteenth year the age for terminating the course 
of elementary instruction. England is an exception, 
where thirteen years is the age when obligatory at- 
tendance ceases. In some countries, Saxony Royal, 
for example, attendance is required for certain hours 
in the week, at improvement schools, of children who 
are between fourteen and sixteen or seventeen years 
of age. In Boston, until recently, boys were not 
allowed to remain in the Grammar Schools after the 
annual examination following the completion of their 
fourteenth year. Girls were allowed to remain two 
years longer, in consideration of the fact that there 
was then no High School for them. 

‘The present Primary and Grammar School courses 
of study are based on the assumption that the pupils 
will get through at the age of fourteen. As a matter 
of fact the average age of the graduates is nearer 
fifteen than fourteen. The courses of elementary in- 
struction in all. the leading cities of America are 
based on the assumption that pupils will get through 
at fourteen years of age. 

The remarkable uniformity of school systems in dif- 
ferent countries, in respect to the feature which fixes 
the age of fourteen years as the upper limit of school- 
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ing in the elementary school, justifies the presumption 
that this limit is not an arbitrary one, but that it is 
based on the nature of things, or on social conditions 
of general prevalence. It is quite pr obable, however, 
that, as civilization advances, the period: of schooling 
for the children of the masses will be extended. But 
it is a matter upon which mére paper regulations can 
have but little effect. Change in such a matter must 
come, if it come at all, as the result of a gradual 
modification of the condition and habits of the people. 

No one, probably, would think of lowering the 
nominal age at which our pupils should be expected 
to complete their elementary education. We have, 
therefore, only to consider whether we should recom- 
mend that it be raised. The nominal age is now 
fourteen, while the actual age of graduates is near 
fifteen. Ifthe nominal age is made fifteen, — that 1s, 
if the course of study is arranged with reference to 
completion a year later, — the effect would probably be 
to reduce the number of graduates materially, and to 
raise the age of the graduates to near sixteen years. 
Such a change does not appear to be desirable, since 
the High Schools are open to all graduates of the 
elementary schools who wish to continue their studies. 
I would recommend, therefore, that the present pro- 
visions of our system, permitting children to begin 
their elementary instructions in the Primary Schools 
at five years of age, and requiring a nine years’ course 
of study in the Primary and Grammar grades for 
graduation, be continued. 

II. The second point to be determined is the 
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division of this elementary school period of nine 
years, from five to fourteen, into classes. Or, perhaps, 
preliminary to this is the question as to the division 
of this period between the Grammar and Primary 
grades. The Primary and Grammar Schools are but . 
parts of one system of elementary education, both 
grades being under one and the same principal. The 
dividing line between them is an arbitrary one, and 
not at all founded on the nature of things. 

If the matter were to be considered de novo, per- 
haps no very good reason could be given why the 
Primary course should be three years rather than 
four, or vice versa. But as all arrangements are now © 
made with reference to a three years’ course in the 
Primary School, and no objection to that arrange- 
ment is raised, I conclude that no change in that 
respect is advisable. 

The division of the Primary School course into six 
parts, so that the period for studying in each class is 
a half year, is peculiar to Boston. This arrange- 
ment makes it practicable to form annually two 
classes of new recruits. In most places the classes 
correspond to the years of the course, requiring | 
annual instead of semi-annual promotions, and mak- 
ing it inconvenient to form a class of beginners more 
than once in each year. 

A notable exception to this arrangement of classes 
‘s found in the St. Louis system, where the period 
of study assigned to each class in the Primary, 
Grammar, and High School grades is one quarter, 
or fifty school days. My own opinion is that the 
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arrangement existing in our Primary Schools, where- 
by classes are promoted and new classes formed 
‘each half year, is better than either of the other 
arrangements named, and therefore I recommend 
that it be retained. 

Shall the Grammar Schools retain the arrange- 
ment whereby the classes are made to correspond to 
the years of the course? If any change is made in 
this respect it will be necessary to make a corre- 
sponding change in the High Schools, which seems 
undesirable. I think, by judicious management on 
the part of the principals, pupils may be received by 
the Grammar Schools half-yearly from the Primary 
Schools, and promoted to the High Schools annu- 
ally, without any prejudice to the interest of the 
pupils, and that, considering the interests of the sys- 
tem as a whole, the present arrangement of classes 
is as good as any that can be devised. But, in order 
that it may produce its best results, it is necessary to 
insist that more than one grade or class may be 
taught in one room and by the same teacher, when 
the classification requires it. 

By the present arrangement the Pri imary pupils 
are promoted from class to class and to the Gram- 
mar Schools semi-annually; the pupils in the lower 
classes of the Grammar Schools are promoted semi- 
annually from lower to higher sections of the same 
class, and, to some extent, from lower classes to 
higher, while they are promoted annually from lower 
classes to higher classes, and from the Grammar 
Schools to the High Schools. 
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On the whole, therefore, it seems to me best to 
retain the present system of classification of the 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, 


Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston from December 22, 1856, to September 1, 
1874; and from February 29, 1876, to February 28, 1878. 
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TABLES SHOWING THE NUMBER OF TEACHERS OF EACH 
SEX, IN THE DIFFERENT GRADES OF SCHOOLS, JANU- 
ARY 31, 1878. 


REGULAR TEACHERS. 


ScHOULS. Males. Females. | Total. 

BU GLI EL HCROOL 5 aelte en fer aa e260), al ate ere de ane 1 3 4 
igiabn (Sai) AA ao oo oo foal eo oe ooo 13 ipeous 13 
English High School «1... 1. - eee ee eevee . 16 aeioare 16 
Girls’ High School . 2... eee ee ee ewe renee 1 17 18 
Roxbury HighSchool .... 1... eee ee eee ees 1 6 7 
Dorchester High School. .... +252 se seers : i 4 5 
Charlestown High School... 2.2 + +e eee eee ans 2 6 8 
West Roxbury High School. ... ++ -+s-e-s enlensey ss 1 3 4 
Brighton High School. ... +6. + ee ee eee ate Ys 1 2 3 
Grammar SCHOOlG <6 sic ses) s,s ese me 8 Sans Fae 86 455 541 
Primary Schools ... es. + see eee ee eevee apn peae 410 410 
Licensed Minors’ School ..... + es eee ee ees ° 2 2 
Deaf-Mute School... 2.2 ee eee rere revere . 4 8 8 
Evening Drawing-Schools. 2... 6 +e eee es eee 16 16 
Eivening Schools. 2. 2 ss 0 ee hue ee se ee 46 80 126 
Kindergarten School .....+.-s PPh Digee ee ey aU eee . 2 2 
Totals. o's 2 «ss ele e esi ete Slits whe lathe 185 998 1,183 
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SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


ScHOOLS. Males. | Females. | Total. 
Gymnastics: Girls’ High School «1... +e we ee ee] tees 1 1 
Military Drill: High Schools .... 2+ eee eee 1 ar aalhie 1 
Drawing: High and Grammar Schools .-+.+-+++-- 5 2 7 
French: High Schools. «2. ese eee ee eee eves i 1 5 
German: High Schools . . +++ es ee ee eee eee 3 sielcaige 3 
Music: High, Grammar, and Primary... 2+ ++e+e-s 6 1 is 
Sewing: Grammar Schools and Special ....++.-- Ween eh’ 29 29 


TOHtals che lag eh ctiseeeas 6 ore arene eosere.e, @ «ih, © 19 34 53 
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NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, January 31, 1878. 


mim m2 

Average whole Average Ms x E Als % 2 = 

Number. Attendance. S09) | 3 2\a/4\a|e 

ScHOOLS. ole 8 |S|el2] ele lsials 

—|molads Aal2ISlialfilals q 

= F a 18 8l8e la liSlaiel ss lalisit 

g12fi9@|28) 4 1 8 [8278 lslalalglal2isiais 

° = zo) ° =) 6S |r e2|/ss S)a|sialal5|3\a|o 

alsela la] oo] a [ddd [Bla laP]4)& ja |e | 

Nornialld 28 oy nel nisin © Ue g2\' 921 . . || 90 90} 2} 97.8) 1 SARL iL eee hss 

Ljatintts cpt ote a) ete ib 22d) care 427; 410; .. 410} 17) 96.1) 1} 3} 6) 8 AP heretics 

English High ... 479| . . 479| 464) .. 464] 15] 96.7] 1) 5/10). ruled F 

Girls’ High ....| .-{ 600} 600) .. 566 566 94.1) 1]. hl pt 2} 3}10 
Roxbury High... 83 91} 174 81} 86 167 OG Ea his | 2 


Charlestown High . 70| 108} 178; 68} 102 | 170 
West Roxbury High 24; 62) 86; 23) 60 83 


34 1 
7 1 
Dorchester High. . 50] 61/ 111} 48] 66 |. 104) 7| 94.9).)1).|-]./1).]- 
8 1 
3 
Brighton High... 84| 20/ 63) 384) 27 OL) hie 


me eee | | eee | me | ne | ee | meen | memes | mee | mm | eee | cermrme | meme | mee | meme | ene | anee 


Totals . . «+ « |1,167/ 1,043 2,210] 1,128} 987. | 2,115} 95) 95.7) 6)11 ul 4) 1 4 4} 8/22 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, January 31, 1878. 


8 


SCHOOLS. 


A altigues sitet « 
AVION. 6 it es 


Andrew ..e. 


Bennetts. «+ 


Bigelow ...--. 
Bowditch ... 
Bowdoin. ..- 
Brimmer.... 
Bunker Hill . . 
Central .... 
Chapman ... 
Charles Sumner 
Comins .... 


Dearborn ... 


Dudley (Boys) . | 


Dudley ( Girls) . 
Dwight ...-. 
Eliot... ee. 
Emerson.... 
Everett ...- 
Everett, Dor.. . 
Franklin .... 
Frothingham. . 
Gaston. ...-. 
Gibson .... 
Hancock .... 
Blarrisis lauusiues 


Hlarvard «'« «> 


—_—_ ee Oo Oo 


ee 


Average whole 
Number. 


Average 
Attendance. 


Boys.| Girls.|Total.| Boys. Girls.| Total. 


| 
| 
| 


338] 142 
127| 159 
326, 187 
138] 115 
mites 

Sea eet 

Seka peel 
632| 61 
279| 269 
293]... 
262| 255 
102] 94 
319, 875 
424] 876 
397). 6 » 
el 400} 
oa 
it) eee 
345| 281 

ellen fbd 
180| 182 

we] 686 
246, 248 

Hein tga BOL 
116] 106 

d fuicle tAWBOT 

91] 121 
251| 246 


Per cent. of 
Attendance. 


Average 
Absence. 


24/94.4 
43/90.7 
32}93.5 
27|90.3 
28}96.2 
23/93.2 
85 |91.8 
4394.1 
22|96.2 
18|94.2 
21|96.1 
15|92.4 
33/95.8 
68 92.2 
22 94.6 
19/93.9 
21,/96.0 
44/94.2 
3695.0 
3794.5 
16|95.7 
40|94.5 
31/94.0 
29/93.0 
20)91.5 
24/95.6 


15}93.3} . 


2994.5 


| Sub-MMasters. 


| Masters. 
| Ushers. ° 
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| lst Assistants. 
| 2d 1st Ags’ts. 
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| 2d Assistants. 
| 3d Assistants. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


—————————— eas 


Average whole Average wih 2 g Fl ce : 
Bnei) Number. Attendance. or we , g z Z S| s 8 
easels lalelglala|s|> 
Boys. |Girls. | Total.| Boys. | Girls. Total.| 23 HS 31S \al2 eta z 
Tee a PR eg etd ca ad a a 
Hillside, -.-.+% sib + * Dy (0) faery (0) reer 247 247| . 23/91.2).} 1). 2 3 1 
Lawrence ... 883]... 883 852]. 2. 852| 31/96.4{ 1] 1] 2] 1).} 1) 18 
Lewis ....-.-. 280} 308 588; 264 292 556] 32195.1| 1} 1].] 1).7] 1) 8 
Lincoln .. . «. 600}... 600 STT| «6 577| 23/96.1] 1] 1} 1} 1).] 1] 8) - 
Lowell ....-. 261} 204| 465} 248 192| 440| 25/94.5) 1). | 1) 1|- 1} 6) 1 
Lyman .e.... 40] 171 572) 382 163 545| 27/965.0| 1| 1}.] 2|~|] 2) 6 1 
Mather..... 153 162 315 139 147 286| 29/91.0] 1}. Ll bins Spek 
Minot ....-> 113f 117 230 105 104 209] 21) 90.9 1 1] 4) 1 
Mt. Vernon... 67 79 146 65 74 139 7\ 95.0 1 Pe zie 
Norcross ...-|e«-s 655} 655|}... - 631 631] 24] 96.2) 1 1; 1) 3} 71 
Pini aries 2H rece Tay 2 00M we ps |yn 008) 782) 02.1) yt 1| 10 . 
Prescott’. ... 215 225 440 207 214 421| 19/ 95.8} 1 | Lia 1] 6| 2 
Quincy. ..--. 625|. « 625 593). . 593| 32/94.9] 1] 1] 1} 1}.] 1] 7- 
Rice . + - « « 59T|. . « 597 566)... 566| 31/ 94.6] 1} 1] 1} 1} .} 1 8). 
Bherwin .. .- 413 439 $52 393 415 808; 44)/ 94.7) 1) 1 1 4) 11) 1 
Shurtleff ....-.|-+-+-. 671 Ci E items 625 625| 46] 93.0} 1 1| 1] 3} 9) 1 
Stoughton ... 124 98 222 118} 92 210|. 12/94.38].); 1)-|-|-|,1 4| 1 
Yileston. ...-. 35 32 67 384 30 64 3] 95.2] « 1 ayia 
Warren ..-- 303} 282} 585} 292) 269] 561} 24) 96.0 14} oid) Zhe. qj ft 
Wella. ot en clus) | sue) * 441 441|... 411 AVG 90105-0073 bert tht ko Lit tomeae 
Winthrop ..-|+-+-> 889 889}... 821 821} 68/ 92.3] 1]. 2). | 4) 12] 2 


Totals . . « | 13,013} 11,878) 24,891 12,339| 11,134] 23,473 |1,418]94.3)41)27 17 |45| 11/76} 324/40 
* 


-* Deducting repetitions, 28. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Abstract of Semi-Annual Returns, January 31, 1878. 


DISTRICTS. 


AManis hy e/a aunt oF 
Allatom +3 09. ef) 5 
Andrews -..0 >|) 4 
Bennett =. ..+] 4 
Bigelow ... | 12 
Bowditch ...| ll 
Bowdoin. ...| 12 
Brimmer... .| 11 


Bunker Hill. .| ll 


Central! «+2 +} 4 
Chapman ...| 10 
Charles Sumner.| 5 
Comins ....| 17 
Dearborn ...| 17 


Dudley (Boys) | 8 
Dwight ....| 6 
Hliot=.sd eis ap 14 
Emerson. ...-| 9 
Everett’ 3. s+. ] 11 
Everett, Dor..%/1 <6 
Franklin... .:.| 18 
_ Frothingham vhe| £9 
Gaston . Fy ton en) 
Gibson: os «>. | 4 
Hancock .°. - . | 16 
Harrisy. 2. e+ | 8 


»Hlarvard ......| 13 


A IEEE TT On AEN ce 


— 


127 


Average whole 
Number 


337 
231 
387 
198 


Average 


Attendance. 
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eee eae 
S|38 aé eS Fae 
asl Sa] wa > ® 
fa} @ o - 
o|o § Bo £, a 
Qle.53| pd o a0 
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32 |91.7| 271 | 142| 4138 
28 |85.8| 1384} 89] 223 
40 los.3 401 | 210| 611 
87 192.9] 859 | 188] 547 
57 |90.1| 421 | 219| 640 
45 191.7| 369 | 222] . 591 
44|91.6| 335 | 236| 571 
1591.1; 99] 71] 170 
44|91.8| 3851 | 211| 562 
16 |92.6| 140 | 78| 218 
76 |91.5| 490 |.386| ° 876 
95 |89.4| 489 | 898| 887 
32 |923| 223 | 211] 434 
27 |90.2| 220 | 95] 815 
52 191.7| 3867 | 265] 632 
42 191.1} 267 | 191| 453 
50 192.1| 864 | 822] 686 
31 |89.6 173 118 | ° 291 
47 |92.8| 373 | 281| 654 
44 |90.8| 820 | 189] 509 
29 198.4; 258°} 193| 451 
22 188.0} 115 | 81} 196 
43 |94.4| 447 | 317] 764 
19 |85.7| 83 | 47| 180 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


. e m 
Average whole Average SWSine keke Ld 
a Number. Attendance. [9 S/# 8] ¢ S jibe |e. 
DISTRICTS. 4 a 5/33 or | oo. 1 8 
a ae) ae Bia 3 ES 
: » o 
3 |Boys. |Girls. | Total.| Boys. | Girls. |Total.|<4 < ad}am8)o Es 


| 


Hillside .... 4 84 77} 161 17 67| 144) 17/89.4 112] 69) 181 
Lawrence ...| 21| 815) 270) 1,085) 781 250} 1,031] 54/95.0 702} 375) 1,077 
Lewis .....| 11] 202] 251} 548) 264 222} 486] 57/89.5 879| 186] 565 
Lincoln .... 7| 1299 68} 367} 275 57| 38382] 35/90.5 237| 143) 380 
Lowell... ..| 10} 285) 285] 520) 266 209] 475} 45/91.3 811} 228] 539 


Lyman....- 8 

Mather .... 4 120 112} 2382 107 94| 201} 31/86.6 116; 116) 232 
Minot ..... 4 74 71 145 66 61 127} 18)87.5 100} 46) 146 
Mount Vernon . 3 48 47 95 45| . 48 88 7|92.6 59; 41 100 
Norcross... . Cibsuisy = 844) 344)... 831] 831| 18/96.2} 207) 146] 353 
Phillips ..°. . 6 155 86 241) 136 74, 210) 381/87.1 122} 138} 260 
Prescott .... 6 147 155} 302} 188 138} 276} 26)91.3 163} 147 310 
Quincy. .... 7| 209] 146] 355} 194| 136] 830) 25/92.9) 240) 111 351 
Rice ....--. 7| 195] 153] 348] 179} 138] 9817] 381/91.1) 205) 160 365 
Sherwin. ...{ 15| 379 376| 755} 358 351 709)  46)93.9 433| 345 778 
ShurtlefF.... “| 176] 181|° 357] 162] 166] 328} 29/91.9) 201) 156 357 
Stoughton... 2 56 63| 119 53 59} 112 7|94.0 99| 27} 126 
Tileston ...- Lpie4 16 20 36 15 19 34 2|94.0 29 9 38 
Warren ...«. 8| 233 106 439 213 187 400} 39)91.1 269} 204 473 


Wells ..... |: 12] 283} 303) 586) 264 273| 587) 49)91.7 366} 227; 593 


Winthrop ... 6| 136| 187} 3823] 125} 169) 294) 29 91.5 224; 117} 341 


— 


eee | ee | ne | eS | enn 


410| 10,902} 9,494] 20,396) 10,106 8,588) 18,694/1,702/91.6 | 12,659 Pinel tenia 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Table showing the number of Pupils in each Class, the number of the different ages, and the 
whole number in each District, January 31, 1878. 


nh i be to we bac: ; = c 
PO oe re om ae a Vere ae 
DISTRICTS. 5 g 2 é © 2 ge 2 z m : 
Bile Wael re a ees ee me Eg 
ey mM H es e 3) m | A \4¢ 
Adams ..-. 50 54 48 52 55 104 | 363 57 81| 68 
Alliston .. - 55 32 38 22 24 75 246 42 5i}) 81 
Andrew... - 76 38 58 61 59} 121 | 4138 65 74| 68 
Bennett... 27 30 30 33 81 72 223 40 57} 32 
Bigelow... 103 105 66 107 80 150 611 78 131} 79 
Bowditch . .| 105 83 99 49 96 115 547 97 104} 84 
Bowdoin .. 83 92 118 101 89 157 640 111 123) 82 
Brimmer . . 59 93 84 67 64 224 691 83 121| 101 
Bunker Hill. 90 82 83 94 61 161 571 93 109} 127 
Central... 30 25 23 31 24 37 170 31 38} 33 
Chapman. . 75 86 106 80 72 143 562 95 126} 85 
Chas. Sumner 43 32 29 34 23 57 218 35 3 46 
Comins ...| 19 114 1387 138 1387 231 876 95 195| 191 
Dearborn. .| 123 129 139 vay’ 167 212 887 94 185} 213 
Dudien(Bovel) RIL eee 95 | 434 | 59 106| 105 
Dwight... 44 48 50 52 44 ah) 815 45 56| 39 
MliObare: oipeits 89 105 103 100 111 124 632 87 117) 131 
Emerson .. 60 67 76 65 54 136 458 62 101; 90 
Everett... 91 95 124 | 123 | 124 129 | 686 77 141) 181 
Everett, Dor. 37 28 43 59 48 76 291 33 60| 58 
Franklin ..| 116 | 103 111 97 86 141 | 654 91 1380) 151 
Frothingham 71 70 88 60 39 181 509 75 128} 117 
Gaston .-- 44 91 51 103 48 114 451 [7 94] 99 
Gibson... 42 17 22 35 35 45 196 23 37| 44 
Hancock .. 92 | 128 93 | 150 | 138 | 168 | 764 117 137} 180 
Harris... .| 26 15 20 17 17 35 | 130 13 29; 18 
- Harvard ..| 123 fo 72 147 123 146 695 107 148} 121 


Hillside... 27 17 28 38 26 45 | 181 38 32 42 | 31| 38 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


Se te : 6 Poa oe 

° a : m . : a 2 
gle ee Moist ies ithe ey ae meet ieee rteer ak eg eed. 
3 iS) = Oo 3 — Ape 3 et o S Sit 
DISTRICTS, s) <j oO a 5 'o) ot d a ab b> | Be 
» 2 ses rm aq AS s a a = ° 

af ro) Pw fo or oy o i) PSI (od) 
LBD Gre ha esa oo eco Wan Bt ci cig pale) ae a 
Fy 9) H Fy Fy 73) BS Fy o) man|A |4ea 
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———$§|_ ————__— ———_ | ——————————_  — ——— ———_) OS eee eeeee> 


Lawrence. . 167 156) 164 1714 1T4 255) 1,077 164; 228) 275} 209) 201 
Lewis... . 82 89; 106 79 70; 1389 565 63} 182) 188} 1389} 93 
Lincoln... 50 69 25 62 60} 114 380 ral TS 0a OO lame sh een cas 
Lowell... 86 72 83 84 56] 158 539 91} 107; 1138) 120) 108 
Lyman... 17 64 53 57 50; 103 404 AT 73} 98; 88) 98 
Mather... 22 39 29 33 55 54 232 26 44| 46; 64] 52 
Minot.... 26 27 21 26 23 23 146 21 44) 35| 22) 24 


Mt. Vernon . 23 20 17 14 5 21 100 15 2310 21s SO ares 
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Prescott .. 61 47 35 50 59 58 310 SE enya Wie fay. 
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Stoughton. . 22 17 21 20 
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SCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 16. 


THIRTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


nyecintenent a Publ \rboale 


SEPTEMBER, 1878. 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL AND CHURCHILL, CITY PRINTERS, 
No. 39 ArcH STREET. 


LSet 3. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE HOURS. 


Monpay To FRIDAY ‘ : " ; ; 1 P.M. 


SATURDAY ’ : : 5 ’ : : 9 A.M. To 1 P.M. 


REPORT. 


Boston Pusric ScuHoots, 
SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, 
September 2, 1878. 


To the School Committee: — 


T respectfully present my first report, the thirty- 
fourth semi-annual report of the Superintendent of 
Public Schools. | 

I entered upon duty March 1, and began that day 
to visit the schools, spending the forenoon of every 
school-day but one in visiting them, until I had seen 
them all. My first object was simply to see them, to 
make the acquaintance of the teachers, so far as I did 
not already know them, and to obtain some knowl- - 
edge of the different classes and children entrusted to 
their care. Since completing this round, on May 8, I 
have revisited many of the schools, endeavoring to 
become more familiar with them and with their 
members. _ 

I wish I could have been accompanied on my 
round by every member of the School Committee. 
Whatever knowledge of the schools they possess, it 
must have been heightened by witnessing the living 
panorama as it unrolled itself day after day for forty 
days, — the school-houses and their appointments, the 
throng of teachers, the yet greater throng of pupils, 
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the animation which characterizes most of their les- 
sons, and, above all, the high purpose which ennobles 
many of them, and makes it a privilege to be asso- 
ciated with them. Seen at intervals and in fragments, 
the schools cannot be so thoroughly appreciated, nor 
can the sympathy which they deserve from those in 
authority over them be so widely spread or so deeply 
seated, as when they are seen continuously in all 
their relations with themselves and with one another. 

This I will say at the outset, that the public schools, 
whether of Boston or the country at large, never 
merited greater concern than they do now. If 
popular education can effect but a part of what has 
been claimed for it in the past, the present is the very 
time to prove it. We need a generation of clearer 
thoughts and nobler motives, to take the places that 
are now but poorly filled, and lift our occupations, 
our institutions, and our lives to a higher range. 
This, it is said, the public schools cannot bring to 
pass. But if they cannot, what other schools, what 
colleges, or universities even, can? It is in the public 
schools that the great body of the nation is to receive 
its intellectual training, and, I venture to add, its 
moral training. No other sources of instruction are 
so open, none flow so freely, none so helpfully; and it 
is not their fault, so much as ours in drawing from 
them, if they fall short of our wants. What we most 
want must be clear enough by this time. * Character,” 
says Mr. Emerson, “gives splendor to youth.” He 
might say it gives other things, and among them the 
power to profit by the opportunities which educa- 
tion offers. Discipline is essential to tone, and 
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tone to learning. The child who behaves ill, who has 
no manners, perhaps no principles, certainly no appar- 
ent ideals, may have the best literary or scientific in- 
struction ever given, bat in vain; he comes to it in 
indifference and leaves it in ignorance. ‘The help that 
character gives to youth is continued to manhood and 
womanhood. Every opportunity, every interest, every 
purpose of life may be said to centre here. Moral 
training is at the heart of all training. ‘To it as to 
the object for which no effort or sacrifice was too 
great, our schools were devoted by their founders, 
and we who come after can find no better. 

Nothing surely can give the schools greater power 
over the homes connected with them. Next after their 
work for the children, that for the families to which the 
children belong is the greatest. Their intellectual 
force, yet more their moral force, when exerted, is felt 
on every side, and by none more than by those who 
deny its operation. Of all educational institutions 
the public schools reach farthest beyond themselves. 
They have helped to start many a family on a course 
never attainable or even conceivable without them, 
and have kept many a one from swerving from the 
way once taken towards purity or truth. Every child 
they send home at the close of the day better than he 
was at the beginning is a power to which the house- 
hold yields, perhaps unconsciously, perhaps unwill- 
ingly, but at last. 

To see what the schools are capable of doing, how- 
ever, is not the same as to see them doing it. Confi- 
dence in them for what they have done is consistent 
with desire that they may do more. Let me make 
this report, in substance, an inquiry into some of the 
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causes which impede the action of our system, and 
some of the means by which they may be removed. 

The most obvious impediments are those which 
arise from local or individual sources. Sometimes the 
situation or construction of a building, sometimes 
the ignorance or indolence of a teacher, sometimes 
the pressure of requirements at a particular point, 
—these and similar explanations may be given for 
many of our deficiencies. They are fair subjects of 
criticism, and they generally receive an ample amount 
of it; but they do not justify opposition to the system 
of which they are far from being characteristic traits. 
They should be frankly admitted, and freely treated, 
each by itself, and with all the consideration which 
each requires. Never vindicated, never allowed to 
throw their shadow over a school a moment longer 
than is inevitable, they may be removed, and, though 
other similar imperfections appear from time to time, 
the dark spots gradually diminish as the light increases 
from all quarters. 

It is more difficult to see, and much more difficult 
to remedy, the defects arising from general causes. 
These may be so ingrained in a system as to be in- 
separable from it, until it is itself modified. If a 
scheme is too limited, for instance; if it admits but 
few studies, and but small portions of those few; if it 
is shorn of time, means, and resources, — then the 
education given under it will be limited, no matter 
how competent the teacher or how diligent the pupil. 
Should we draw up ourlines in an alley when they need 
open ground, their movements must be ineffective. 
To free the schools from some of their failures it may 
be wise to give them more room in some directions, 
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and let them outgrow all narrowness. On the other 
hand, a scheme may be not too restricted, but too ex- 
panded, stretched over more space than it can really 
cover, and thus involving teachers and pupils in loose 
and fragmentary courses. Scattering fire does not 
win a field. Once more, the ground may be neither 
too broad nor too narrow, but too crowded, so that 
the ranks interfere, and sometimes press upon each. 
other, to the confusion of them all. An educational 
course may be packed so full of work that one piece 
crushes out another; so many books to be gone over, 
so many pages to be taken at a lesson, so many ex- 
ercises of all sorts to be attempted, if not accom- 
plished; and then the pressure is the obstacle against 
which both teachers and taught beat until they are 
often pitifully bruised. 

There are other causes of imperfection for which 
neither a scheme of education nor its local or in- 
dividual details can be held in the slightest degree 
responsible. They are the fault, sometimes the mis- 
fortune, of the community. Their aspect varies with 
varying classes, looking now like poverty, now like 
luxury, and yet wearing the kindred features of 
ignorance and error. No committee, no school, no 
teacher, it might almost be added, no pupil, but is 
aware of these influences from without, and of the 
obligation to resist them. The schools may be open 
to the charge of yielding to them, but not to that of 
creating them; for this the home, the street, the 
theatre, and similar places, are accountable, and heavy 
must the account be to render. 

Of all the means to remove these hindrances to our 
work I know none so sure to operate as the essential 
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principles of education. One such principle is re- 
spect for child-nature. Its weakness as well as its 
strength, its tendency to distraction and weariness, 
its slowness of growth, and its immaturity even when 
all the growth possible has been reached, — this should 
be always in view. Treat children as children. Do 
not say a thing should be done as if the children set 
to do it were years older than they are, or, having 
set them upon it, demand a great part of it from 
them when little portions are all they can really give 
us. We are apt to think they need more work than 
they do; that they had better pursue this study or 
that, because we like it, or estimate its advantages 
very highly, and yet, though our estimate may not 
be exaggerated, or our liking unreasonable, it may be 
unwise to prescribe the study to our children. The 
last model to imitate is 


‘Blind Authority beating with his staff 
The child that might have led him.” 


Our schools are for our pupils, not our pupils for our 
schools. Pupils’ wants are the ends, and pupils’ 
capacities the means, of all wholesome education. 
Another principle to maintain is respect for our 
teachers’ nature. Treat them as teachers. They are 
often treated as pupils, and pupils requiring excep- 
tional control. Why not trust their aspirations? If 
we would have them equal to their office, we must 
believe that they are so, and make them believe it; 
the last thing to do is to make them disbelieve it by 
putting them into close restraint. They need what 
others need, —a sense of freedom. They must of 
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course be under authority, observing general regula- 
tions and striving after general results, but every law 
that lifts itself like a wall on the right hand and the 
left, every requisition that is dragged after one like 
a stone, is an injury not only to the teacher but to the 
taught, and not to them alone but to the system which 
inflicts the injury, and the community which suffers 
from it. IJ fear we often inflict it with the best inten- 
tions. We want to help our teachers, and so we 
frame a rule or programme, as if it would set their 
feet in the right direction, and bring them out at the 
point to be reached in the distance. But when we 
show them the way they are to take, and make sure 
that they take it, then let them go forward by their 
own landmarks, or, if these fail them, by the stars 
above; if both fail them, then it must be because they 
cannot keep on, and our restrictions will never help 
them. The freer their movements, consistently with 
order and efficiency, the better for them, the better 
for the schools to which they will then be able to 
give their own life, instead of one borrowed or im- 
posed. 

Both the principles just mentioned have been 
counteracted by the drift of public education for the 
last ten or twenty years. Studies have been extended, 
and methods multiplied, at serious hazard to teachers 
and pupils engaged in them. John Adams wrote 
to his wife from the Continental Congress of 1774, 
“T believe, if it was moved and seconded that we 
should come to a resolution that three and two make 
five, we should be entertained with logic and rhetoric, 
law, history, politics, and mathematics, and then we 
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should pass the resolution.” Our public schools 
sometimes seem almost as much oppressed as Congress. 
To fill, or try to fill, a course too full, results in 
emptying rather than filling it. One fact pushes out 
another, one study renders another fruitless, and, 
when the end is reached, it is like a desert. If this 
were all it would be bad enough, but there 1s some- 
thing worse. The minds of those employed upon 
such work are necessarily treated as if they were 
physical, not intellectual, and so jammed and strained 
are they in most cases as to lose their elasticity, almost 
their vitality. Cramming never was, and never will 
be, educating. If educating is drawing out, cram- 
ming is driving in; if the one means bringing up 
or nurturing, the other means pressing down or 
stunting, — always the opposite. Cramming asks, 
How much? How soon? Educating, How well? 
Elow long? Cramming cares nothing for teacher or 
scholar, but only for the school or the system. Hdu- 
cating makes everything of the teacher and scholar, 
and leaves the school, if it can be spoken of as a 
separate object, and the system very much to them- 
selves, sure that they will be right if the teacher and 
the scholar are. 

BWducation, real education, aims straight at the will. 
It is not so much what young people are learning, as 
how they are learning, or how much they want to 
learn, which proves their training. The best points 
of training are motives. Boys and girls come to 
school with hardly a single motive that can be called 
rational, and yet this is what they must have before 
they can make any progress, or even take any posi- 
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tion. Such a motive is the first lesson, and the best 
that their school can give them, and other lessons will 
follow fast. ‘The only way I know of beginning is 
to make a child’s work an enjoyment rather than a 
burden, by helping him to see to what it leads, and 
by making it, whether he knows what we are doing 
or not, a means to an end beyond it, the exertion of 
some faculty he likes to exert, the satisfaction of some 
curiosity he likes to satisfy. Zeal for study is the 
great object to attain. 

With more zeal there comes more ability. Excite 
a heartier desire to learn, and the power to learn will 
soon be stronger. Sir William Hamilton said, “The 
primary principle of education is the determination 
of the pupil to self-activity.” Calling it the primary 
principle is immaterial, but making it one of our 
primary objects is material, I should say indispensa- 
ble. What we do for a pupil is measured by what he 
can do for himself. This is a truism upon which I 
need not write. But we do not always act upon it, 
and without acting upon it, moral and intellectual 
training has a poor chance in school or out of school. 

What we will do, or attempt to do, being deter- 
mined, the next thing to determine is what we will 
not do. A German writer of the last century said : 
* Education should at first be more negative than 
positive, in order to get rid of obstructions.” It cer- 
tainly should be negative as well as positive. It 
should practise self-denial. It should avoid the 
danger of doing too little by trying to do too much. 
Let me point out some parts of our work where mod- 
eration, as I think, could not fail to be beneficial. 


od 
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If some studies of our higher schools, for example, 
were dropped, it would be a gain rather than a loss. 
There are subjects taken up, it would almost seem, 
only to be laid down. A score or two of lessons, not 
always even two, can teach but very little that is 
desirable in any branch, while they can teach a good 
deal that is undesirable in encouraging superficial 
acquisitions. Furthermore, they take away lessons 
that can ill be spared in other branches, and thus ren- 
der the whole course far less substantial than it should 
be. When one considers the great advantage of con- 
tinuing a study once begun, so that after the com- 
paratively slow advance of the earlier stages is won, 
.the comparatively rapid advance of the later may be 
enjoyed, and the encouragement invariably following 
easy progress may attend the close, one cannot but 
regret that so many of the higher studies terminate 
a few weeks or months only after they begin. Even 
when continued longer, as in the languages, they do 
not have time for much more than a beginning, and 
the scholars of our High Schools put away their 
French, or German, or Latin, just when they ought 
to go on with it, rather than dabble with another 
language. 

The course of study in the Grammar and Primary 
Schools, laid out by the Board of Supervisors, was 
adopted by the School Committee at the close of the 
last school year. It now goes into operation. If we 
do not expect too much at the outset, or too little as 
we become familiar with the plan, it will prove, I am 
confident, better suited to our present wants than the 
programme which it succeeds. Its great advantage 
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is its elasticity. One teacher can use it in one way, 
and another in another, and yet both can reach the 
same end, and see their pupils growing as they and 
all of us desire. It frees teachers to a considerable 
extent from the bondage of the text-book, and calls 
upon them for oral instruction in larger proportion 
than has been customary among us, and thus gives 
them, as well as their pupils, an opportunity to grow 
in knowledge and in the power of imparting it. If 
they will but spare themselves discouragement in 
beginning upon this comparatively new part of their 
work, they will soon be greatly encouraged by the 
signs of fresh life in themselves and in those they 
teach. 

It will be easier to carry out the revised course of 
study if that part of it depending upon text-books 
can have some better books to depend on. Indeed, 
one might say that it would be moresuccessful in some 
respects without any books, or any of a technical 
character. Spelling-books, for instance, block the 
way they profess to open. Children should learn to 
spell partly from their reading-books, partly from the 
other books they use, and partly from oral and writ- 
ten exercises. When we study a foreign language, 
we do not get a spelling-book to help us. We read, 
and write, and either correct our mistakes or leave 
them to our teacher, and with no other direct instruc- 
tion we learn to spell the words we use. The work 
is to a large extent unconsciously done, and there is 
no better way of doing such work as spelling, at least 
_after its first stages are passed. 

On the other hand, while dispensing with some 
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books, we should introduce others, particularly books 
to be read. We not only want more reading-books, 
but different ones; not Readers, not fragments of writ- 
ings, but writings, however brief, —a story or a history, 
a book of travels or a poem, — associated as vividly as 
possible with the author who wrote them, not a mere 
book-maker who has patched together pieces of them. 
With such reading-books, intelligently used, the in- 
ability of our children to read at sight and with ex- 
pression would become less common and less painful. 
As for grammar, it would almost develop itself from 
such reading as this. Familiarity with the best 
thoughts and expressions would lead children, with 
comparatively little effort, to think and express them- 
selves in good language. As they grow older they 
will be helped by a general, yet perfectly trustworthy, 
treatise on grammar, provided they are kept from 
committing any of it to memory. 

Writing, like spelling and grammar, is capable of 
self-development, but not unless many of the books pre- 
pared upon purely mechanical principles give way to 
blank books or sheets, which our children may use with 
greater freedom of hand and of the will that guides it. 
The days of copy-setting were better than those of copy- 
engraving, for this reason, if for no other, that the 
teacher wrote for the pupils as well as the pupils for 
him. If he went further, and encouraged them to 
write out passages in prose or verse, perhaps helping 
them a little in their choice, then those days were a 
great deal better, and we had better revive their prac- 
tices. Text-books in arithmetic are open to the same 
sort of criticism respecting their mechanical charac- 
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ter. Hardly a pupil, not to say a teacher, who uses 
them, but is injured by the way in which they inter- 
pose themselves, their definitions and complications, 
between the student and the study, until it is trans- 
formed and he with it. A faculty to be called out by 
the knowledge of numbers and their relations 1s too 
often stupefied by the drugs substituted for them. 
Instead of some conception of the simpler laws of 
mathematics, our scholars are misled with rules or 
bewildered with puzzles, until they know neither what 
they are trying to learn, nor what powers they are 
trying to use. Geography is less perplexing, but 
almost equally artificial. Studying the earth does not 
seem to be what it means, but committing lists of 
names, pointing out spots upon maps, perhaps draw- 
ing a map without any vision of the land or sea 
which it nominally represents. Most of the geogra- 
phies contain an extraordinary amount of matter, not 
only useless to the few who can master it, but inju- 
rious to the many who cannot. History stands like a 
skeleton in many a school. Far from recalling the 
past, it frightens it away to return no more. ‘T'ext- 
books have much of this to answer for; but not all. 
The best text-book in history ever printed would be 
_a hindrance, if it were used alone, so that those using 
it were led to think that the movements or characters it 
describes are shut in between its two covers. It is still 
worse if they are supposed to be understood by mere 
repetition of the description. Perhaps the best plan is 
to have no text-book, but only reading-books in his- 
tory; there is then no temptation to use words for 
thoughts, or depend on memory where imagination is 
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indispensable. I wish this same imagination had freer 
play in drawing, and that the books through which 
instruction is given were both more esthetic and more 
elastic. But it is unnecessary to carry these remarks 
any further. When we consider that most text-books 


owe their existence to commercial rather than educa- 


- tional considerations, they certainly lie open to criticism. 

But were the books in our schools beyond criti- 
cism, were they the best to be had or even desired, 
they would still do harm if too closely followed. “'The 
function of books,” says Herbert Spencer, “is supple- 
mentary, —a means of seeing through other men 
what you cannot see for yourself.” The master- 
pieces of literature are guides to be trusted, and yet 
it is their spirit rather than their style which we are 
to catch, if we are able. But the mere school-book 
is nothing more to the teacher or the pupil than a 
walking-stick. It isthe direct action of mind upon 
mind which makes good teaching, and how much or 
how little of this action there is in the servile use of 
a text-book I need not try to analyze. One of the 
things which most struck a recent English visitor to 
some German schools was his never seeing a book in 
the hands of a teacher while teaching. This is 
sreater freedom than I am asking for, but not greater 
than it might be well to ask for. There is real 
meaning in the line, 


‘¢ And, learning, wiser grow without his books.” 


After reducing our books to terms it may be well 
to do the same with our examinations. From the day 
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they begin they seem to gather volume as they proceed, 
until they sweep away a good deal of time and 
strength that might be better employed, and heap up 
difficulties that need never be encountered. They 
sometimes look as if they were intended to exclude 
rather than admit those who take them, and even 
when this forbidding aspect is avoided, a shadow stili 
hangs over them, depressing the more sensitive pupil 
and preventing his doing himself justice. A long 
period of apprehension often precedes examinations. 
It may be unreasonable, but it is more unreasonable 
in us to give it an opportunity than for the young 
people to fall its victims. Bold and careless natures, 
the very natures which might well be more apprehen- 
sive about their responsibilities, these go unmoved, 
and would go so were their examinations ten times 
more disquieting. ‘l’o such scholars our examinations 
do no harm, even if they do no good; but to the timid, 
of whom there are many, and the conscientious, of 
whom there are more in our keeping, I feel compelled 
to say that they are positively injurious. ‘They undo 
a large proportion of what is done, or ought to be 
done, by the instruction going before them. They 
often undo the instruction itself, turn it from training 
into coaching, or whatever else the process may be 
called, and thus work permanent rather than tem- 
porary harm. Indeed, under an influence so arid, the 
stream naturally dries up at the source, and the fields 
through which it ought to flow are parched. 

Studies too generally conform to examinations. 
Teachers and pupils are induced, not to say obliged, 
to shape their work according to the tests they expect 
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to be applied to it. Questions which, unanswered, 
prevent a study from being brought to a successful end, 
necessarily determine its beginning and its continu- 
ance. It becomes us, therefore, so far as we have any 
hand in examining, to examine in such a way as to 
show our respect, and encourage others in theirs, for 
the-course that has been laid out. We should con- 
tent ourselves with the subjects which it has brought 
into prominence, and which the average pupil may be 
supposed to have mastered. Subjects rather than 
separate facts should be the staple of our examination 
papers, and those whom we examine should be told 
to treat them freely as well as fully, with a grasp of 
the principles and relations which they involve. In 
short, we should treat our pupils as we would wish to 
be treated ourselves, and ask them what they may be 
expected to like, rather than dislike, to be asked. We 
should never question them on points beyond their 
training. If their training has been defective, it is too 
late to correct it by examination questions. All we 
can do is to look forward, and at the beginning of a 
new study, or a new year, suggest the broader treat- 
ment, or the fuller detail, or whatever else we may 
think required. Examinations themselves should 
take studies as they have been pursued. 

It is, also, to be wished that examinations would 
have more concern for studies yet tocome. ‘The two, 
as a general rule, have little or no connection, ending 
on the one hand, or beginning on the other, as if they 
stood alone. Not one in a hundred examined retains 
any wish to know more of the subject under examina- 
tion. The great majority are weary of it, perhaps 
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mortified about it, and look back as to a bad dream 
from which they have waked, never, they hope, to 
dream it again. Who thinks this right? Who 
doubts that the object of an examination is missed, if 
it does not leave the scholar in the mood of continuing 
the study which he has but begun, however success- 
ful he may have been? Is the examination really 
“the be-all and the end-all” ? Or have we made it so, 
without thinking of the blank wall we are building 
right up against our children’s faces? The kinship 
of study to study, the attractiveness of each increasing 
as the course goes on, the charm of knowledge growing 
more and more winning; in short, the highest re- 
wards of learning, all run the risk of being lost. 

There is a still greater risk. Examinations of the 
sort we are considering are usually prepared for, at 
least just before they are taken, by a burst of cram- 
ming. Onthislet an English expert in mental disease, 
Dr. Hack Tuke, be heard for a moment : — 


‘¢The psychological mischief,” he says, ‘‘ done by excessive 
cramming both in some schools and at home is sufficiently serious 
to show that the reckless course pursued in many instances ought 
to be loudly protested against. As we write, four cases come to 
our knowledge of girls seriously injured by this folly and uninten- 
tional wickedness. In one, the brain is utterly unable to bear the 
burden put upon it, and the pupil is removed from school in a 
highly excitable state; in another, epileptic fits have followed the 
host of subjects pressed upon the scholar; in the third, the symp- 
toms of brain fog have become so obvious that the amount of 
schooling has been greatly reduced ; and in a fourth, fits have been 
induced and complete prostration of brain has followed. These 
cases are merely illustrations of a class, coming to hand in one day, 
familiar to most physicians. The enormous number of subjects 
which are forced into the curriculum of some schools, and are re- 
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quired by some’ professional examinations, confuse and distract the 
mind, and by lowering its healthy tone often unfit it for the world. 
While insanity may not directly result from this stuffing, and very 
_ likely will not, exciting causes of mental disorder occurring in later 
life may upset a brain which, had it been subjected to more mod- 
erate pressure, would have escaped unscathed.” 


‘The other day,” adds Dr. Tuke, “we met an ex- , 
aminer in the street with a roll of papers, consisting 
of answers to questions. He deplored the fashion of 
the day; the number of subjects crammed within a 
few years of growing life; the character of the ques- 
tions which were frequently asked. . . . Hesin- 
cerely pitied the unfortunate students.” Perhaps the 
examiners are to be pitied likewise. They use hard 
words about examinations in England. Canon Barry 
laments “the almost fanatical belief in them.” Mr. 
F. W. Newman speaks of their “spreading as a 
leprosy,” and Prof. Huxley calls them “the educa- 
tional abomination of desolation of the present day.” 

Examination has two distinct functions. One is 
disciplinary, a mere means of compelling attention 
and perseverance through a course of study. The 
other is educational, a process of gathering up the 
facts that have been acquired, presenting them in their 
connections, and thus developing the subject to adegree 
not otherwise so easily attainable. This educational 
part should be played all through a study as well as 
at its close, and it should be so played as to make the 
student more and more confident of his acquisitions 
and his powers. It is the only part to be taken either 
with dignity on its own side, or to the lasting benefit 
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of education. The other is the part of a watch-dog 
rather than a teacher. It pleads the necessity some- 
times of enforcing order and keeping a school in out- 
ward diligence; sometimes of guarding graduation 
and excluding the undeserving from the crowning 
honor of the schools. If diligence is what we want, 
there are simpler ways of encouraging it; if safe- 
guards of graduation are what we seek, we shall find 
better in a careful and uniform system of promotions; 
take care of promotions, and the graduations will take 
care of themselves. It is only by using examinations 
helpfully that we can make them helpful. Adapted 
as they should be to what precedes, and what is to 
follow after them, too moderate to injure health of 
mind or body, true to their own functions, they are 
among the most serviceable of our agencies. Like 
everything else that is good, like exercise, like study, 
like enthusiasm, they can be perverted, and then they 
turn into evil. Just as any other burdens, these 
may bend the shoulders and break the spirit, or they 
may be borne upon uplifted head and with buoyant 
heart. 

If we look at examinations from the side of exam- 
iners, we shall find further reason to moderate 
them. The preparation and correction of examina- 
tion papers in schools so numerously attended as ours 
absorb a large amount of time and force that 
might be better used. While it is wise to test instruc- 
tion, it is unwise to’ make as much of testing as of 
instructing. Yet this is the natural result of keeping 
teachers busy as examiners. It is the same with the 
supervisors, as they direct the diploma examinations 
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of our pupils, or both direct and conduct those of 
teachers from other places who seek appointment 
here. The tendency of such incessant examining is 
to turn the supervisors from inspectors into examiners. 
Examination means judgment ; inspection means this 
and a great deal more. It is counsel, encouragement, 
sometimes inspiration. It is welcome to the teacher 
of mature methods, because it approves them ; and to 
him of immature, because it improves them. It 1s 
welcome to pupils of fair capacity and industry, for it 
assures them of appreciation, and sets them on to- 
wards success. It brings light to uncertainty, hope to 
depression, and makes the school a scene of cheerful 
activity and cheerful expectation. This is the office 
which I know the supervisors wish to fulfil, and they 
will have all the aid I can give them in fulfilling it. I 
welcomed their organization at the time it was effected 
as ameasure of inspection, and as such, of the highest 
promise to public education. The good they have 
accomplishéd in face of all the difficulties inseparable 
from a new work has already proved the wisdom of 
undertaking it, and it will prove itself yet more 
clearly, I believe, in the future. 

In moderating the requirements of our educational 
system we shall find opportunity of improving the 
moral tone of the schools. Half the temptation to 
dishonesty, to which too many children are constantly 
yielding, would disappear with the strain to which I 
have been objecting. Other good qualities besides 
truthfulness would have a better chance of cultivation. 
Courage, vigor, thoroughness in detail, especially in 
that which is comparatively unobtrusive, high-minded- 
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ness in generalization ; these are results of infinitely 
greater value than the highest percentages. They 
cannot grow, indeed they cannot live, under the driv- 
ing wind that has been allowed to sweep through our 
schools. 

There is an opposite extreme to be guarded against. 
It is keeping back pupils when fully prepared to 
advance. This does not teach patience, but exhausts 
it; it does not kindle ardor, but quenches it. There 
is something absolutely wrong in shutting up a pupil 
within the pages of a book, or the limits of any 
exercise, long after his work is done, merely because 
the work of his fellow-pupils is not done. If we drag 
him down so completely to their level, he can do 
nothing to lift them a hair’s-breadth to his; his, indeed, 
ceases to be his, and the brightness he brought with 
him into the school may be extinguished, perhaps for 
life. Our promotions should be not merely bolts 
drawn against the slower or the idler children, but also 
swinging gates through which the quick and the 
earnest can go forth rejoicing. 

Such are some of the simpler means by which I 
think the efficiency of our educational work can be 
increased. I have not yet so much as thought of the 
expedient which appears to be more popular than any 
other; but it may now be considered briefly. Public 
education, it is alleged, once useful, has become, or is 
becoming, ornamental; it includes many things inap- 
propriate, while it omits many appropriate to its pur- 
pose. ‘This purpose itself, we are told, is perverted. 
Instead of fitting our boys and girls to earn their 
bread, and making them serviceable to themselves 
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and others as working-men and working-women, we 
are turning them into scholars and artists, and throw- 
ing them as almost helpless burdens upon society. 
They should leave school so well trained for the dif- 
ferent industries as to have no difficulty in entering 
upon them without the delays of pursuit or appren- 
» ticeship. If this is what a useful education means, — 
~ and everything else, physical, mental, and moral train- 
ing, so far as it does not fit those who receive it for 
manual labor, is ornamental,— then it must be confessed 
that ornament is the characteristic of our system. 
But there may be a far more widely useful tendency 
in such a system than in anything to which we may 
prefer to give the name of practical. If we could 
but spare ourselves the common mistake of thinking 
ornament useless, we should be spared a good many 
unsound arguments against ornamental education. 
Is there anything in human nature or human training 
more useful than “the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit ” ? 

Were industrial education tried in the way usually 
recommended, it would, I fear, not only fail to remove 
our difficulties, but add to them. Introduced into 
our existing schools, it would increase the pressure 
already too great, or multiply the shortcomings 
already too numerous, in the studies now taught, 
while it would find so slender opportunities for itself 
as to turn out in all probability the most imperfect 
branch of all. Schools are not, and cannot be, work- 
shops or kitchens. They can provide benches and 
tools where a certain number of boys may be occu- 
pied, perhaps really instructed, in handicraft. Or 
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they can set upa range, at which a few girls may be 
taught cooking of a general character. But it may 
-be doubted if there is a mechanic in Boston who 
would think much of mechanical training in a common 
school, while it may be taken for granted that no house- 
wife would consider school cookery of any practical 
advantage there or elsewhere. If industrial education 
it to be given, it should be of a more substantial sort. 
It needs its own schools, to which our boys and ‘girls 
may be admitted when they are old enough to profit 
by them, let us say at the High School age, when, in- 
stead of attempting the higher studies, they might be 
better employed in manual occupations. We should 
then have Industrial Schools parallel with our High 
Schools, yet independent; a better plan, I think, than 
making them mere fragments of the Grammar 
Schools. 

Even then, however, and admitting all the advan- 
tages of industrial education, we are not bound to 
admit that the city should provide it. It is of just 
that character which will flourish better on private than 
on public soil. It needs specialists to found it, and 
specialists to build it up, so that it may do its work 
effectively. If given by these, and to those who 
really feel the need of it, it will be saved from a great 
deal of waste, waste of energy and waste of money. 
It will also receive a larger share’ of general con- 
fidence, and, in return, contribute more to the welfare 
of the community. There is no greater mistake in 
education than in clamoring for the State to do what 
can be done better by individuals. If it must pro- 
vide training for labor, it may soon be called to pro- 
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vide labor itself, and then we shall have a sad ex- 
perience of full-blown communism, 


‘¢The something that infects the world.” 


If the object is, as sometimes stated, to make labor 
respected, it will hardly be secured by making labor 
dependent on public education. By such education 
one reaches only the forms, not the realities of 
labor, and if the former get into the place of the 
latter, if toil, under constant oversight, is sup- 
posed to be the same as that which oversees itself, 
then genuine labor is robbed of the respect which 
is its due. Shall we take boys and girls, just as 
they are, and train them manually, supposing that 
they will therefore learn to honor manual employ- 
ment ? Or _ shall we try to make them more 
than they are, and train them mentally and morally, 
in the hope that as they grow wiser and better they 
will attain a higher idea of the industries in which 
they will probably engage? There can be little doubt 
which of these courses will exalt labor in the long 
run. But it is to be frankly admitted that there is 
such a thing as exalting labor above its merits. Un- 
skilled labor, the toil of an unthinking man or woman, 
followed only for the sake of the wages it brings, this 
deserves little respect, and we should do nothing to 
secure it any. Our best work must be to increase 
both the supply and the rewards of skilled labor, 
and there is no way so direct as the common lessons 
of the school. These, if well taught and well learned, 
will make men better mechanics, better followers of 
every calling; these will make women better house- 
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keepers and mothers, or, if they are work-women, 
better work-women. 

Industrial education is not the only educational 
panacea. But the few remarks here offered about it may 
suggest the spirit in which other special remedies are 
to be considered. Anything special is really out of 
keeping with a public-school system. If admitted, it 
should be very cautiously, and not a line beyond its 
essential relations with the system. If it can be 
turned from a special into a general study, it is in 
place, and should be cultivated by all the means we 
have; but if it must always remain special, requiring 
to be specially handled, then it should be dropped at 
the earliest opportunity. Such studies as continue 
special are always unsatisfactory. ‘The part they 
bear in the work of the schools is not only a small 
one, but it is generally poorly performed, and the 
low standard of the special courses is sure, sooner or 
later, to depress the higher one of the general. 

It is therefore for the interest of education to keep 
special teaching within moderate bounds. It is 
equally for the interest of economy to do so. Such 
branches, though not the costliest absolutely, are 
much the costliest relatively, and if retrenchment is 
desirable anywhere, it is here. 

Another expense to retrench is that of supplies 
now given to children who can pay for them, as 
freely as to those who cannot. The text-books 
bought on public account and lent to those applying for 
them are constantly increasing in number without jus- 
tifying reasons. Some books, such as those for read- 
ing, may be purchased to circulate from school to school, 
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or class to class, at comparatively moderate cost and 
on comparatively good grounds. But the almost 
indiscriminate supply of text-books, by the city, in- 
volves an outlay which appears to me indefensible. 
Then there is the appropriation for stationery, writ- 
ing-books, and drawing-books, not lent, like the 
text-books, but given outright to all the children 
of the schools, without any regard to the preference of 
many and the ability of more, many more, to furnish 
themselves. The items for the last financial year 
were, — 


Stationery, : { ; ‘ : : : . $10,219 O1 
Writing-books . ° . ° ° : : - 6,377 99 
Drawing-books . ° ° ; . oui angie - 9,088 65 

$25,685 65 


I went one day to a Primary School, in a suburban 
street, filled with poor children of foreign origin. As 
they were using blank-books for a purpose not re- 
quired by the Regulations, I asked how they obtained 
them, and was pleased to be told that they bought 
them for themselves, without an objection from their 
parents. It is impossible not to feel that such sup- 
plies might be procured, generally, at as little cost, 
either to the City Treasury, or, what is of infinitely 
greater importance, to the character of the people. 

What a citizen can provide for himself or his family 
ought to be left to his providing, for his sake and for 
theirs. For the city to play the benefactor unnecessarily 
isno benefaction. It cannot do so without discouraging 
the self-dependence of its citizens, whichis its best foun- 
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dation, or encouraging ideas concerning the relations 
of the government and the governed, which, of all 
social dangers, are, perhaps the most menacing. Not 
how much, but rather how little, can the State do for 
the individual, consistently with the welfare of both, 
is the question to be asked in education, as in every 
other provision for the community. It will, of course, 
be variously answered; yet there is no gainsaying the 
general principle, that the more our schools can favor 
self-support among those whom they reach, the greater 
will be their service to the nation. As for their pupils, 
it is easy to see that the pouring out of school 
materials at their feet is no/way to train them in thrift 
or foresight. Would st ai the wasteful habits by 
which we are sometimes characterized nationally, here 
is an opportunity. There are/arge numbers of our 
children who cannot buy.their books or stationery; 
there are others who cannot clothe themselves; there 
are some without the food they need. Who does not 
wish to help them? But help should be given with 
a degree of caution entirely impracticable, if the city 
is to give it to the mass. It should be for associations, 
or families, or, better still, individuals, to look after the 
needy, and to take care that because they are children 
of want they are jot also children of ignorance. 
But |; is best for évery child, and for every parent, 
that education should cost something, and that 
frugality and self-denial should be as necessary to 
obtain it as to get food, or clothing, or shelter. 

Here, as in all other influences of the schools, we are 
to consider what makes most for the character we 
wish to form. It is not merely how much these sup- 
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plies cost in money, but how much in self-reliance, in 
self-sacrifice. There are a thousand ways of looking 
at the same object, but only one way of grasping it, 
and this is by turning from the system to the living 
being, from the benefit or the injury, whichever it be, 
to him who receives it. ‘Not thinking,” says the 
author of Friends in Council, “of the things that 
are to be done, but of the persons who are to do 
them.” 

I have spoken for the sake of economy. Let me 
add something in favor of wise expenditures, more 
economical in many circumstances than any retrench- 
ments. Such, I think, are the salaries of our teachers, 
which, instead of being the first expenses to be cut 
down, ought to be the very last. We can get on 
without vast buildings or materials; we can wait for 
better times to fill our libraries or our collections; we 
can part forever with drills, exhibitions, and festivals, 
or with all that is expensive about them; but we must 
have men and women, whom nature as well as train- 
ing has made teachers; we must have the heads and 
the hearts that are not found wherever we seek them; 
we must have the personal force which is beyond all 
other forces, in earth as well as heaven. If every- 
thing else were sold that we might have these 
treasures, they would not cost too dear. Hconomy 
beginning with them is not economy, but waste- 
fulness. 

Another point where it ceases to be real economy is 
in our Primary Schools. How it ever came to pass, or 
how, having come to pass, it has since been tolerated, 
that Primary teachers should be thought worth less than 
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others, or that their pupils should be thought as well off 
with inferior as with superior instruction, seems difficult 
to explain. Twenty-one years ago, the Report of the 
School Committee says, “It is scarcely possible to 
attach too much importance to the Primary Schools.” 
“In every work,” adds the Superintendent, my pre- 
decessor, “the first steps are the most important. 
Especially is this true in the business of education.” 
From this position, taken so many years since, there 
has been but slight advance; indeed, it would almost 
seem as if the motion; if any, had been backward, I 
do not mean in the methods or results of teaching, 
but in its estimation. Of this we may be as sure as 
we can be of anything, that we must choose our 
Primary teachers from the very best candidates who 
offer themselves, the best in culture, the best in skill, 

and, when we have chosen them, honor them as their 
high calling merits, until the whole community appre- 
ciates how sacred a charge is that of the little children. 
It would be an improvement, in my opinion, and per- 
haps the greatest single improvement to be made in 
our system, were a few men of character and educa- 
tion employed exclusively in Primary instruction. I 
am not insensible to the value of that given by our 
principals, but with all their fidelity they cannot do 
just what others with undivided responsibility can, for 
the Primary Schools. Suppose a vice-principal were 
appointed for each district large enough to be en- 
titled to his services, or for two or more districts 
together, with the immediate supervision and instruc- 
tion of the Primary classes, and is it too much to hope, 
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if he is a man of true stamp, that he will raise them to 
a higher work than they have ever done? 

Here let us pause before entering into the parts of 
our system. It is enough at present to consider it as 
a whole, and to suggest such general modifications 
as appear to promise favorably. ‘T'here are many 
subjects in which I feel deep concern, but they can be 
deferred without harming anybody. 

However general this report, it should not be closed 
before alluding to the retirement of two men long and 
intimately connected with the Boston schools. Mr. 
Philbrick, as Master and Superintendent, has been 
more identified with our system than almost any one 
before him, and no one who comes after him can hope 
to leave a broader mark upon it. Heis, and long will 
be, missed by those associated with him in common 
labors. Mr. Hyde will be regretted far beyond the 
limits of the Everett School. The mere length of his 
service would make it memorable. Its animation and 
its efficiency have rendered it one of the historical 
masterships of Boston. Let us who remain imitate, as 
well as cherish the good qualities of those who have 
retired. 

Nothing whatever can take the place of individual 
consecration. ‘There is a possibility of making too 
much of subjects or methods, too much of courses or 
programmes; but we cannot make too much of the 
spirit in them. Apart from that, they are as lifeless 
as the empty shells upon our shores; perhaps very fair, 
graceful in shape, brilliant in color, but with no living 
principle. ‘That comes to our educational forms only 
by the life which can be breathed into them. Where 
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shall we seek it? It does not spring from literature 

or science. It is not knowledge, or power, or any- | 
thing which issues from or ends in the mind. It is 
something coming from without us, and tending to 
what is beyond us, that feeds the inner nature, and 
makes it apt to learn, apt to teach, and apt to live. 
If a single word can stand for it, that word is Faith, ~ 
— faith in human capacity, faith in divine power, faith 
in the love on which the lever that is to move educa- 
tion may rest. One of its chief supports is still at our 
command. The Bible, driven out of other schools as 
if it were a source of evil, remains in our schools a 
source of good. One thing in it, or the natural use 
of one thing in it, has been taken away, for reasons 
doubtless sufficient to those who removed it, but in- 
sufficient, oh, how utterly insufficient, to many of those 
from whom it was withdrawn. Can it not be restored? 
Cannot the Lord’s Prayer again be repeated, as it used 
to be, and the opening of the morning session become 
once more devotional? I am sure that if either 
teachers or pupils were consulted, not one who had 
ever felt his daily studies lightened by asking a bless- 
ing upon them, but would plead for being permitted 
once more to arise and go unto our Father. Schools 
can never be wholly secular. Prayer, or common 
prayer, can be hushed in them, and all their immediate 
lessons can be drawn in from the invisible to the visi- 
ble. But their ultimate teaching leads on beyond all 
bounds of sight or time, and carries, or aids in carry- 
ing, back the soul to Him who gaveit. “Take care,” 
said a visitor to a sculptor who was erecting a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey; “you are working for 
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eternity.” The eternity for which he worked was 
but a shadow compared with that for which our 
schools are shaping, consciously or unconsciously, the 
children of their care. 


SAMUEL ELIOT. 


STATISTICS. 
June, 1878, 


ACCOMPANYING SUPERINTENDENT’S THIRTY-FOURTH 
SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT, 
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SUMMARY. 


Schools : — | 
Normal, Latin and High . ; : : : ten 
Grammar . ; . : : : : ~ ~49 
Primary . 5 : Sem ; : ; Pict ae 
Licensed Minors. ‘ 5 : 4 : ; 2 
Deaf-Mutes. . : ; ° : : ; 1 
Kindergarten . : : , : : : : i 


Evening High . : : : ‘ : 4 1 
Elementary 4 : ‘ : op ho 


Drawing 6 
ee 45) 
Total number of Schools : , ; ; oo 202 
ee ‘¢ ‘Teachers ; ; hs : : 53 La eee 


PUPILS. 


Males . : ‘ : : ‘ : : : . 2000 
Females . : : ; : : : : ; . 25,859 


Total number enrolled for the year ; 4 : . 55,412 


Number of children in Boston between 5.and 15 years of 


AGC rs ‘ ‘ : : ° ; : ; . 60,762 
EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries of Officers. ~. é : . ? . $58,035 94 

‘¢ =. Teachers 5 f , : : 1,157,746 09 


Incidental expenses : — 


By Committee on Public Buildings . ; : . 126,428 35 
By School Committee . : ; A : -- 289,905 71 
School-houses and lots. ' fe ae , . 118,661 09 
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SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS. TEACHERS. 
Houses. | Rooms. Seats. Males. | Females.| ‘Total. 
Normal School. ...+-| «es 3 100 Li 2 3 
Latin School... +++ Fs i anteat 13 
: 3 38 1,127 
English High School... 16 Re 16 
Girls’ High School... 1 17 18 
f il 49 989 
Girls’ Latin School... 1 1 2 
Roxbury High School. . 1 7 238 1 : 6 7 
Dorchester High School. 1 7 205 1 4 5 
Charlestown High School 1 9 300 7 8 
West Roxbury High School a 5 96 1 3 4 
' Brighton High School. . 1 4 84 1 2 3 
Grammar Schools... . 49 550 28,864. 85 473 558 
Primary Schools. ...- 84 412 23,000 Pope 408 408 
EL OUAIE as, onsite penn 143 1,076 55,003 122 923 1,045 
eee 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
ee eeeeeSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsS90uo—_—s>—' 
ScHOOLS. Males. Females. | Total. 
Licensed Minors’ Schools... ++ +s eee eee ees eisai sits 2 2 
Horace Mann School. .. 22sec vee ecie veel iseae 8 8 
" ‘Hvening Schools ...- eee e ces cere rces dt 34 85 119 
Evening Drawing Schools... + s+ ee ee ee eee 16 aN 16 
Kindergarten School ... +++ eee ees eevee rl| eres 2 2 
Gymnastics: Girls’ High School .. +++ eee eee] sees 1 1 
Military Drill: High Schools .- +++ ee +e ee ees 1 otet «8 1 
Drawing: High and Grammar Schools «+ .++-++e- 5 2 7 
French: High Schools... +++ e+es ee eee ees 3 1 + 
German: High Schools . 1. e+e eee eee ee eee 3 Anata yc 3 
Music: High, Grammar, and Primary.» +++ +++ -s 6 1 7 
ER OE ACR BG? Sarai font gone der vie BD Pao Lae 28 28 
Illustrative Drawing, Normal School. .-. «++ e+e ity yee 1 a! 
| (snes 
Pailin Goons ee Vacs Tar ees ee eae ee a ere 68 131 199 
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NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Semi-Annual Returns to June, 1878. 


a | m .{a 

Average whole Average ts (8 4 E's Hs % 2B 

Number. Attendance. SS iz] |8| (Sizlelals 
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Roxbury High .. . 81} 112} 1938 79| 107 186 7! 96.0) Aico sul Sol Ghee They 

Dorchester High. . 45| 60| 105| 43} 58 | 101] 4/ 95.0) 1}.].]-].] 1). 3 

Charlestown High . 64| 101} 165) 62} 95 | 157) 8| 95.0) 1). Ahicd Lplfpayes 

West Roxbury High 21 61 82 20} 59 79 3] 96.2 Dl tittatiale a heii 

Brighton High. ..| 31} 28] 59] 80] 27.| 57) 2/ 95.1). | 1 a ie ba baila 1) 1 

Totals . «. © «| 1,071/1,010| 2,081/1,028| 954 iy 99 al ZGe 10 4| 1 | 4 ls 


Classification, June, 1878. 


SCHOOLS. 


First Year Class 
Second Year Class. 
Third Year Class. 
Fourth Year Class. 
Fifth Year Class. 
Sixth Year Class. 
Seventh Year Class. 
Eighth Year Class. 


| 
| 
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Number of Pupils to a Teacher, excluding Principals, June, 1878. 


SCHOOLS. 


No. of Reg. |Average No. 


of Pupils. 


Teachers. 
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Charlestown High....-.-+see+eseeeeevees 7 
West Roxbury High...... pels cinta amu aiee4 > 8 
Brighton High. ....--+sssseeeseessereeee 2 
GtRIS. « cbse v Sidiniels + ccdjec'caie's = <% 9 « 69 
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Regular 
Teacher. 
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Diplomas of Graduation, June, 1878. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Semi-Annual Returns to June, 1878. 


SCHOOLS. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. — Continued. 
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SCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 16. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Number Dg a ee Pupils to a Teacher, excluding Principals, June, 1878. - 


ScHOOLS. 


Bennett - 
Bigelow...-- 
Bowditch. . 
Bowdoin...-. 
Brimmer..- 
Bunker Hill. 
Central....- 
Chapman.. 


Chas.Sumner 


Dearborn. - 

Dudley (Boys) 
Dudley ( Girls) 
Dwight..:.. 


Emerson. 
Everett ..... 
Everett, Dor. 
Franklin.. 
Frothingham 
Gaston . 


Gibson . 


| Bx 
Li 534 
vi 348 
It 547 
6 308 
15 787 * 
8 358 
8 449 
15 781 
12 602 
6 829 
ll 565 
4 205 
16 776 
17, 877 
9 444 
6 324 
12 588 
16 842 
12 683 
14 694 
8 406 
14 742 
11 546 
9 433 
5 296 


: 
to a Teacher. 


be 
iG 
for) 


49.7 


59.2 


SCHOOLS. 


Hancock.. 


Harvard . 
Hillside . 


Lawrence - 


Lincoln . 
Lowell....- 
Lyman ..-- 
Mather .... 
Minot. .-.- 
Mt. Vernon. 
Norcross. - 


Phillips .. 


Prescott.... 


Sherwin.. 
Shurtleff... 
Stoughton.. 
Tileston-. 


Warren. 


Winthrop. oe 


Totals...»-. 


No. of 
Teachers. 


of Pupils. 


573 
242 
553 
301 
920 
620 
620 
521 
608 
317 
225 
142 
699 
741 
478 
651 
632 
887 
679 
241 


No. of Pupils 
to a Teacher. 


STATISTICS. 45 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Diplomas of Graduation, June, 1878. 


Peet cs St eA Le Oe A ee ee 
een, 0.0 Oooo 


ScHOOLS. Boys. | Girls. | Total. SCHOOLS. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 

Adams ...-ceee 18 12 30 || Harris .-.--+- 7 12 19 
AV stan Gel cane 5 8 13 || Harvard, Ch. | 12 7 19 
Andrew «eee. 18 ee 18 || Hillside....-. as 14 14 
Bennett....--- 8 10 18 || Lawrence.... | 27 Ags 27 
Bigelow....--- 34 if 34 || Lewis .....-- S5 36 36 
Bowditch ..... Js 10 10 || Lincoln.....-- 39 ne 39 
Bowdoin cece o- 31 31 || Lowell ...--.. 15 14 29 
Brimmer...... 32 LT 43 || Lyman .----- 14 10 24 
Bunker Hill... | 13 13 26 Mather Pavone 5 5 12 
Central ....... 24 Ae 24 || Minot .....-- 4 6 10 
Chapman...... | 13 17 380 || Mt. Vernon.. 4 4 8 
Chas. Sumner. 3 5 8 || Norcross...--- Fs 33 33 
ak ae 10 | 18| 28 || Phillips...... pan raeeaip ee ts.y 
Dearborn ...-. 18 11 29 || Prescott....- 11 15 26 
Dudley (Boys) 17 oe 17 || Quincy ...-- - | 22 os 22 
Dudley (Girls) | -- 14 14 || Rice....+--.. 38 ee 38 
Dwight ....++- 4] oe 41 || Sherwin ..... 31 31 
Eliot .....+.20% 33 oe 33 || Shurtleff..... AT 47 
Emerson...--- 18 13 31 || Stoughton ... 9 6 15 
Everett ......- o. 45 45 || Tileston ..... 2 3 5 
Everett, Dor... 7 14 21 || Warren.....- 15 12 27 
Franklin .....- oe 34 34 || Wells ...-- ee +d 18 18 
Frothingham .. 8 7 15 || Winthrop.... ee 39 39 
Gaston ...-e.- > 32 82 

Gibson ...-+ee. 9 9 18 ||—— ae 
Hancock ...-.. te 17 Vr ki Natale. sox .| 590. | 645 {1,235 


SN — 
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SCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 16. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Semi-Annual Returns to June, 1878. 


DISTRICTS. 


JA GAME. Meier cus 


Alliston |... 
Andrew . . 
Bennett 
Bigelow . . 
Bowditch 
Bowdoin. . 
Brimmer. . 
Bunker Hill 
Central .. 


Chapman 


Charles Sumner. 


Comins .. 


Dearborn . 


Dudley (Boys) 


Dwight .. 
Eliot ...'. « 
Emerson. . 
Everett .. 
Everett, Dor. 


Franklin. . 


ee 


Frothingham, . 


Gaston... 
Gibson... 
Hancock. . 
Harris! .*. 


Harvard . . 


Schools. 


16 


13 
| 


Number. 
Boys. 

221 87 
182 | 105 
191 189 
97 99 
308 | 246 
256 | 226 
276 | 252 
256 | 241 
236 | 266 

76 69 
303 | 217 
TBs lh aa: 
425 | 417 
456 | 395 
207 | 188 
123.| 139 
335 | 171 
256 | 195 
286 | 254 
151 | 124 
297 | 318 
209 | 223 
203 | 195 
73 78 
355 | 378 
57 69 
282 | 290 


Average whole 


Average 


Attendance. 


Girls. | Total.| Boys. 


Girls. |Total. 


Absence, 


105 


Per cent. of 
Attendance. 


Between 5 
and 8 years. 


—-_| —— | ————_ | —___—__ 


STATISTICS. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


AT 


Per cent. of 


DISTRICTS. 


Schools. 


—————— 


Hillside ...- 4 
Lawrence ..-- 


We wise seo 6s 11 


Lincoln ...- 
Howells. «fs i 4s 
Lyman..-+-- 
Mather ... 

Minot ....-. 
Mount Vernon . 


Norcross... - 


Phillips ...- 


a en st eC ees OF On RON Tee 


Prescott ...--. 


-~1 


Quincy. -.-.-- 


Sherwin .... 
Shurtleff... . 6 
Stoughton... 2 
Tileston ...- 1 
Warren ....- 8 


Winthrop ... 6 


— | 


Tothleh coil « ve 


Average whole Average 
Number. Attendance. oo 
o w 
Boys. |Girls. Total.| Boys. | Girls. Total.| 4 a 
89 81 170 80 70 150} 20 
791 251| 1,042 752 229 981) 61 
267 240 507 242 210 452) 55 
267 67 3384 234 55 289| 45 
258| 220| 478} 234; 195| 429) 49 
231 118 349 216 108 324| 25 
125 110 235 110 95 205; 30 
81 81 162 76 73 149; 13 
52 50 102 50 45 95 7 
5 bee B 315 315] . © 302 302} 18 
120 80 200 105 67 172) 28 
159 183 292 143 119 262) 30 
209 129 338 193 118 B11) ear 
193 147 340 175 182 307) 33 
375 347 720 348 823 671 49 
161 154 315 144 141 285, 30 
50 59 109 46 54 100 9 
19 19 38 18 17 35 3 
185 206 391 165 181 346| 45 
267 259 526 242 229 47) 55 
124 174 298 114 158 272; 26 


408|10,301| 8,787] 19,088] 9,391 


—— | 


ee 


7,847 | 17,238)1,850 


Attendance 


Between 5 


and 8 years 


Over 8 year 


Whole No. 


at date. 


186 


823 
210 
324 
344 
298 
774 
305 
129 


306 


90.3 | 12,522|7,882| 20,404 


Se ee ee 
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SCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 16. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Number of Pupils in each Class, whole Number, and Ages, June, 1878. 


DISTRICTS. 


Adams’... 
Allston... 
Andrew... 
Bennett... 
Bigelow... 
Bowditch .. 
Bowdoin .. 
Brimmer .. 
Bunker Hill. 
Gentral!'.’.'*. 
Chapman. . 
Chas. Sumner 
Comins... 
Dearborn. . 
Dudley( Boys) 
Dwight... 
DOU eral ane 
Emerson .. 
Everett... 
Everett, Dor. 
Franklin .. 
Frothingham 
Gaston... 
Gibson’... 
Hancock .. 
Harrig's: sie 
Harvard .. 
Hillside... 


isha g | 8 “4 af 
ee PASO) OE a a eal ha a 
Se eee ind ath: of]), Oa ole 
ees le ft staa as lise 
60°} 81 | PPes | eo Tess | esa |) ass 
57 (8 40} 4 81 [198 | hes] \u79 | hae)s 
62} 56] 57] 56] 88) 182] 451 
28 | 25] 30] 382/ 81] 78| 224 
104} 84] 938] 86] 112] 91] 570 
9} 81} 90] 64] 73] 104] 507 
102] 86] 95] 88| 85] 116] 572 
58 | 87/1 76{ 58] 88] 163 | 525 
95} 81} 98] 70] 86] 130] 560 
241) 25] 27|°°38] 19] 21:| 154 
781) 79 | FIOS |e. 7O°] 2.77 1 ems2 |’ 688 
43 | :81 |, 26 | * 85 | 81 |) 649 | 215 
142 | 115] 174] 103] 153] 201 | 888 
138 | 1383 | 138] 117] 188] 267] 981 
56] 66| 49] 986] 78] 87] 422 
48} 48| 45| 49] 49]- 65] 304 
102} 101| 102} 93] 114] 107] 22 
70}. 88| 63] 56] 87] 116] 470 
84{ 89] 122] 115 | 106] 136] 652 
2210048 {ASS BANS PBS ost 
100} 90] 106] 100} 87] 129] 612 
54] 88] 57 | 58| 52] 179] 488 
58| 48| 88| 66] 100] 65] 426 
oa Sr P cont 129s ese: Td 
101] 117] 105] 153] 123] 159! 758 
5 A ia Ca Se hcg eas ae Br) Ba Ce 
106 | 85] 75] 166| 75 | 157 | 664 
25| 26] 30] 2/ 20/ 49] 185 


Five years. 


or 
for) 


128 . 


119 


107 
125 


109 


118 


= | Six years. 


Seven years. 


| Eight years. 


144 


Nine years 
and over. 


oo 
w 


STATISTICS. , 49 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. — Continued. 


a a a . a a 
ad perce Poa Bed ec rep Bitrate oe 
a = (@) 3 pa - > o a 
Diermrors, | Si |e | Oise. | Gil OS [esinh | ge ate ea 
P= os ~~ os = 2 ae) > q » 3 
2 8 fe 5 ire] ~ o¢ o ad o oe ae 
= Bid 2 Bede Say] aed E Bi/& | 4] 5 |S lee 
om mn H & a m A ia oa) n|e |4a 


| 


eee: | oeeseeee | emacs | oes | ee | ee | ee | 


Lawrence. . 169 158} 152} 164; 147 243 | 1,033] 155} 234} 232} 199) 218 
Lewis... -. 85 88 | 99 72 80) 1384 558 66} 1383) 140} 182) 87 
Lincoln... 44 54 49 57 79 69 352 48 77|\ . 80) 68h. WO 
Lowell ... 72 69 72 84 79 | 121 497 68 121; 117) 116) 75 
Lyman... 75 59 50 48 45} 103 380 50 82| 75) 85) 88 
Mather... 33 17 31 39 39 93 252 45 47; 64) 47) 49 


Minot. ... 54: 20 34 27 11 40 186 37 42| 45) 36] 26 
Mt. Vernon . 35 25 10 5 13 18 101 15 17; 21; 32) 16 
Norcross... . 49 39 51 50 45 89 823 46 80| 70| 54) 738 
Phillips... 31 42 38 37 34 28 210 38 87| 34} 40) 61 
Prescott .. 57 53 47 45 55 67 324 38 57| 89) 17] 63 


Quincy ... 61 43 50 55 69 76 344 76 93} 91) 60) 24 
Rice (i... « » 40 40 46 79 43 50 298 29 63) TT; 6) 8 


Sherwin...| 88{ 70{ 131| 211] 161] 213] 774] 105] 185) 170] 179) 185 
Shurtler ..| 61| 50| 51] .47| .50| 56] 305) 28] 75) 82| 78} 42 
Seduigtton. ©)": 22) 18 | > 204" deh! ao |) rea |e) a20)) aT)» STP +86] SEAMED 
Tileston...|. 12|.. 13 MAOH | 10; 45 gli! 14]. . Soleo 
Warren. ..| 921 59] 51| 51| 60] 118] 426] 61| 94) 109! 73] 98 
Wells. ...| 76{. 69] 68| 62] 140| 129| 544] 100] 128) 114) 108] 85 
Winthrop. .| 51{ 57| 49| 44| 52] 53] 306] 51) 74) 81) 66] 34 


ees | enone | werees | eee | | ee | | a | eT | oor 


ce | ees | on | ees | ee | es | ES | ee | NS | | 


Percentage. .| .154 | .142 | .155 | .151 | .163 | .235 |... 156 | .227 | .231| .206] .180 


ooo oeooes®QqQq@Qq®@®wg0aGaYSDaOGVa>oaoem™ss*” 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


DISTRICTS. 


Allston ..... 
Andrew...-.- 
Bennett ..-.- 
Bigelow ..--. 
Bowditch... 
Bowdoin ... 
Brimmer ... 
Bunker Hill. 
Central..... 
Ch’s Sumner 


Chapman... 


Dearborn .. 
Dudley (Boys) 
Dwight..... 
MOU nsine cota 
Emerson ... 
‘Everett..... 
Everett, Dor. 
Franklin ... 
Frothingham 
Gaston ..... 
Gibson. .... 


Hancock.... 


No. of 
Schools. 


733 


No. of Pupils 
to a School. 


DISTRICTS. 


Harnxis <ten. 
Harvard ... 
Hillside >:.. 


Lawrence... 


Mather .... 
Minot...... 
Mt. Vernon 
Norcross... 
Phillips.... 


Prescott ... 


Quincy ...-. 


Sherwin... 


Shurtleff... 


Stoughton.. 


Tileston.... 


Warren.... 


Winthrop .. 


Totals... 


SCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 16. 


Number of Pupils to a Teacher, June, 1878. 


sa | 334 EE 
68 irs oD 
A'S ie an 
Z 
3 126 | 42.0 
13 572 | 44.0 
4 170 | 42.5 
21 11,042 °| 49:5 
11 507 | 46.1 
7 334 | 47.7 
9 478 | 53.1 
8 349 | 43.9 
5 235 | 47.0 
4 162 | 40.5 
3 102 | 34.0 
7 315 | 45.0 
5 200 | 40.0 
6 292 | 48.7 
ff 888 | 483 
i 340 | 48.6 
1641) 720) 7 458.0 
6 315 | 52.5 
2 109 54.5 
1 38 | 38.0 
8 391 48.9 
12 586 | 44.7 
6 298 | 46.3 


408 | 19,088 46.8 
- [Av.] 


Number of Pupils promoted to Grammar Schools, June, 1878. 


STATISTICS. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


51 


DISTRICTS. 


Bennett .....-- 
Bigelow ....-+- 
Bowditch .-... 
Bowdoin ....-- 
Brimmer....-- 
Bunker Hill ..- 
Central ..-...- 
Charles Sumner 
Chapman...... 
Comins ......-- 
Dearborn ....-- 
Dudley (Boys) 
Dwight .....-. 
Wlists ves eos es 
Emerson ...«-«- 
Everett ....... 
Everett, Dor... 
Franklin .....- 
Frothingham .. 
Gaston...-.ee+- 
Gibson....-.--- 


Hancock ..... 


| 
| 
| 


5 < og DISTRICTS. 
o 
56 8.0 || Harris.....--- 
48 9.6 || Harvard..-.--- 
57 7.1 || Hillside ...... 
26 6.5 || Lawrence...*- 
104 8.7 || Lewis ..--++-- 
82 7.5 || Lincoln ....-- 
94 7.8 || Lowell .....-- 
66 6.0 || Lyman...-..--- 
70 6.4 || Mather......- 
17 4.3 || Minot ..-....- 
43 8.6 || Mt. Vernon... 
(ws 7.7 || Norcross -.--- 
118 7.4 || Phillips ...... 
111 6.5 || Prescott ------ 
58 7.3 || Quincy ------ 
42 7.0 || Rice ..---+.-- 
69 6.9 || Sherwin...>.. 
69 7.7 || Shurtleff ..... 
76 6.9 || Stoughton .... 
22 3.7 || Tileston .....- 
80 6.1 || Warren....-. 
50 5.5 || Wells ....--. 
52 6.5 || Winthrop....-. 
24 | 4.8 . 


52. SCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 16. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 


Half-year, October, 1877, to March, 1878. 


’ HIGH. 

' zr aL 

a |e 2 | 8 

= = AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. a ay 
5 cS % Roa 
m A : ol et 

er e ° ° ° 
1877-78 3 y, 7, y s 
5 Sp Sp ae 
2 S .« Sm gs 
g oo Males. | Females.| Total. o 8 nS 

=) Pes is a 

Z < , < < 
OOCEODEN IST Tie iehis) 9! 1° 23 1,600 439 197 636 12 60.5 
November, 1877... . 20 1,300 386 170 556 12 OL. 
December, 1877 .... 19 1,100 284 123 407 12 37.7 
January, 1878 ..... 23 | 1,000 272 116 388 11 38.8 
Bepruary, 41918 i. « 6) 19 900 214 117 331 Dy 34, 
MArCh, LOlsm ets tentcusits 21 700 166 93 259 10 29.4 

TOLAIS Ts ell save e ier 6 125 6,600 1,761 816 2,577 68 

PANCTALECS Welsh sing fe iat oh soil ads LOO 294 136 430 11 43. 


The whole number registered for the year was 2,597. 


STATISTICS. 53 
ELEMENTARY. 

«QI at Oe i el he ee 
' on mm." 1 
a ome 
: A AGE 25 ars Ey 

Z| ss ie ora SEs 

oO @ Om i Sse) os 
= 72 ow ATTENDANCE. 0.83) -4-8 

SCHOOLS. 3.2 2 m8 an ee pees 

See Visi) |) Se 5% fn |atee 

5 gg oo 3A] .o me 

mie E 4 Males. |Females| Total. { bes abet 
Anderson Street ... 117 185 107 35 17 52 7 a 
Blossom Street .... 117 319 206 60 22 » 82 8 12 
Broadway,S.B..... 113 794 97 78 one 78 11 8 
abot Street “ss. te 119 351 109 55 16 71 7 12 
Dorchester .....e- 126 252 104 53 9 62 6 12 
Hustis Street < . s+ « 127 142 71 23 10 33 6 a 
Hudson Street .... 115 297 116 45 + 81 76 9 9 
Jamaica Plain .... 128 108 46 19 3 22 3 11 
Lincoln School .... 122 332 89 49 16 65 7 11 
Lyman School .... 126 451 121 51 9 60 7 10 
Neponset .....--. 126 92 44 M14 9 23 3 11 
No. Bennet Street... ite bt 511 151 53 23 76 9 13 
Old Franklin <.:.°.\. « by 355 186 88 53 141 12 13 
Prescott School. ... 126 ae 64 82 pcr 32 4 11 
Warren School.... 125 130 106 ake 29 29 3 15 
Warrenton-st. Chapel . 76 252 94 27 27 54 6 11 


Totals ..... | 1,907 4,744 1,711 682 274 956 | 108 |10[Av.] 


DRAWING. 
e Sy AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. aa |29 
= ia So set Bi gS 
h : wa Sa |Ga'3 
SCHOOLS. ® o mS “Eh BB Ad 8 
ie S | ts sh | 5 85 
oa OH me) 
) as | fa 4s |2e8 
x se 2m | Males. | Females.| Total. pa le eA 
Z < <q” | 
Charlestown ..... 99 273 151 41 1 42 2 42 
Dorchester ....*.. 50 89 71 24 11 35 2 35 
Hast Boston...°s« «0 [ul 271 182 37 4 41 2 41 
Jamaica Plain .... 51 120 73 31 2 33 2 33 
Roxbury .-...«.-.| 10 360 102 37 5 42 2 42 
Tennyson st. ...+-.| 100 521 283 100 15 115 5 29 
Totals. ....-++j| 500) 1,634 862 270 38 308 15 34 


‘ 


' 
Bhd dan bys 
¢ 


o 
. 


wy 
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BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL AND CHURCHILL, CITY PRINTERS, 
No. 39 ARCH STREET. 
BST S. 


In ScoooLt COMMITTEE, 
June 25, 1878. 


Received, and, on motion of Mr. Finney, ordered to be 


printed. 
Attest : 
GEO. A. SMITH, 


Secretary. 


dint thd eid Od ty Ay. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S OFFICE, 
Mason STREET, June 24, 1878. 


To the President of the School Committee : — 


Drar Sir, —I beg to present the Report of the Board of 
Supervisors, as required by Section 140 of the Rules and 
Regulations. ? 

Respectfully yours, 
S. ELIOT, Chairman. 


To the School Committee of Boston: — 


In conformity to the requirements of Section 140 of the 
Rules and Regulations, the, Board of Supervisors hereby 
present a report of their work as a Board, and as Super- 
visors, for the school year beginning Sept. 1, 1877. 

The Board was reorganized in April, with such modifica- 
tions only as the experience of two years had suggested, and 
such changes in the standing committees as would economize 
the time and equalize the work of the members. 

In accordance with the Rules, the Board of Supervisors 
has examined the graduating classes of the Grammar Schools, 
two classes of the High Schools, and candidates for teachers’ 
certificates. At the examination in April for certificates of 
qualification, one hundred new candidates presented them- 
selves, and fourteen who had previously been examined, 
returned, — either to secure a transfer to a certificate of a 
higher grade or to complete an examination begun last year. 
Of this number seventy-six received certificates, which were 
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distributed as follows: eleven of the First Grade; twelve 
of the Second; five of the Third; twenty-seven of the 
Fourth; seven of the Fifth; two of the Special Grade ; 
seven transfers; and five certificates for completed examina- 
tions. Thirty-four of the remaining candidates were cred- 
ited with satisfactory results in certain departments, in 
the expectation of securing a certificate at the next regular 
examination. 

This report will indicate the good scholarship of many of 
the candidates ; and we are happy to add that a larger pro- 
portion than at any previous examination were teachers of 
experience, who brought high credentials of success. 

Previous to April the Board had been called upon at in- 
tervals to examine sewing teachers, teachers of evening 
schools, and candidates specially selected to fill vacancies, —- 
numbering in all seventy-seven. As the list of eligible can- 
didates who combine successful experience with good scholar- 
ship is now quite large, it will probably supply all the needs 
of the schools till another regular examination occurs, so 
that it will not be necessary often to withdraw the super- 
visors from their daily work to conduct special examinations. 
The previous term of service of candidates certificated in 
April is indicated in the printed list, as an aid in the selec- 
tion of teachers for positions where experience is the indis- 
pensable condition of success. 

In addition to the above, the Board has been called upon 
for much service of a miscellaneous character, consisting, to 
a considerable extent, of matters referred to it by the School 
Board, or sub-committees, or members thereof. An enumer- 
ation of these matters seems unnecessary in this report, and 
it is, perhaps, enough to say that the records of the Secre- 

tary of the Board of Supervisors will show that. much 
thought and labor have been bestowed on all matters thus 
referred. 

But perhaps the most important, and certainly the most 
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difficult work of the Board, has been the preparation of a 
new programme for the Primary and the Grammar Schools. 
This may not appear, at first sight, to be a matter of much 
difficulty or one involving much labor. Indeed, the pro- 
gramme itself will hardly give one, who has not performed 
similar work, any adequate idea of the labor and time spent 
in its preparation. 

The need of a new programme has been felt more and 
more as we have visited the schools. Whatever may have 
been the original adaptation of the programme now in use, 
the new studies which have since been introduced, with the 
higher requirements now made in the ordinary branches, 
have not only rendered it impracticable and burdensome, but 
it has tended to confine the instruction too much to text- 
books, and take from teachers that freedom without which 
there can be no good teaching. 

It is not intended, however, to say that this was the pur- 
pose or tendency of the programme when first adopted, but 
that it necessarily became the tendency, as new studies were 
from year to year added, while the original requirements re- 
mained a constant, if not an increasing, quantity. Nothing has 
been more apparent, as we have visited the schools, especially 
the primary, and the lower classes of the grammar schools, 
than that teachers have felt a constant pressure to “ go over,” 
in school phrase, a certain number of pages, — and that it 
has in many instances prevented them from doing the best 
work of which they were capable. 

In the programme we have presented, it will be observed, 
therefore, that we have been obliged to recognize not only 
the claims of the new studies, but of even better results in 
the ordinary branches, and at the same time to TEU the i 
pressure which leads almost necessarily to “ cramming.’ 

If we have succeeded in the preparation of a programme 
which will secure the necessary uniformity, and, under com- 
petent teachers, will give better results with less pressure, 
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it will be admitted, we think, that our labor has not been 
in vain. To secure these results, it will be seen that con- 
siderable routine work, the value of which is more than 
doubtful, has been omitted. 

The success of the programme, however, whatever may be 
its merits, must depend mainly on the aid and codéperation 
of teachers; and to secure this to the greatest extent we 
have been careful to leave as much freedom in methods to 
teachers as is consistent with the uniformity necessary in 
our system of schools. 

The work of the several supervisors to meet the require- 
ments of Sections 138 and 139 has taken a large portion of 
their time when the schools were in session, — most of the 
work of the Board of Supervisors having been done out of 
the regular school hours. 

The plan of work has been in accordance with that adopted 
at first, with only such changes as experience has suggested. 
Each supervisor has been assigned to a single group, in 
which he has inspected and examined all the classes. In 
addition to this, each has had a specialty, to which he has 
given particular attention when visiting schools in other 
groups than his own. ‘Thus, one supervisor, when visiting 
schools beyond his own group, has heard classes in grammar, 
another in arithmetic, another in history, etc., reporting to 
the supervisor in charge. This has given an opportunity 
for each supervisor, while obtaining a special knowledge of 
the schools in one group, to make a general estimate of the 
standing of the several teachers throughout the city. It is 
only in this way, and by frequent consultation, that we have 
been able to approximate a uniform standard of excellence. 

To have an adequate idea of the labor required for the 
performance of this service it must be borne in mind that 
we have more than twelve hundred regular teachers, making 
an annual requirement of more than twenty-four hundred 
examinations. The visits to schools have, in fact, been 
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very much in excess of this number. In cases of doubt, 
several visits have been made by the supervisor in charge, 
‘ and not unfrequently a consultation has been held with other 
supervisors who have visited the school. Feeling that the 
reputation, and perhaps the position, of the teacher is at 
stake, as well as the welfare of the school, we have been 
careful in our record that no injustice should be done either 
to teachers or pupils. | 

This record the School Committee have wisely, by their 
rules, made confidential, open to the inspection only of the 
Superintendent and members of the School Committee. 
Of course any reports that may gain currency of the mark- 
ing of the supervisors must be unauthorized and are mere 
conjecture. This record is not, however, the only estimate 
on which a teacher’s reappointment depends, —the wish of 
the master, in many instances, being consulted, apparently 
with little reference to the record. 

Perhaps the fact that the rules, as originally drawn, did 
not require the record to be made till after the teachers had 
been canvassed for reappointment may have led to this 
course. For some unknown, or at least unexplained, reason, 
however, there seems to be a very general opinion among 
dropped teachers that they have lost their places solely in 
consequence of an unfavorable report by the supervisors. 

As the rules are now amended so as to require the record 
to be made before the 10th of May, ample time will be 
given hereafter for making the record a more important 
element in the reélection of teachers, and the supervisors will 
- not object to taking their full share of responsibility. 

The “heating apparatus” in our schools is, we think, 
generally satisfactory. In the few instances where it has 
seemed defective in any respect information of such defect 
has been given to the Division Committee by the supervisor 
in charge. 

We cannot say that the “ventilating apparatus ” is satis- 
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factory. How to preserve the purity of the air and the 
proper temperature of a room of the ordinary size, contain- 
ing some fifty pupils, is a problem not easily solved. We - 
know of but one school-house in the city where this is done 
without using the windows, which is objectionable on account 
of exposure to the draughts. We say but one, — the Andrew, 
—and perhaps this may not yet have been subjected to the 
severest test. This building has been occupied since the first 
of April, and the principal of the school reports that he has 
had no occasion to use the windows as ventilators, and that 
the air has seemed perfectly pure. If the report should be 
equally favorable after a winter’s trial, we think there would 
be abundant reason for introducing tke same system into 
other school buildings. 

This imperfect report may seem, to those who do not take 
into consideration the fact that so large a portion of our 
work is of such a nature that only a confidential report can 
be made of it, to be wanting in definiteness. Those who, by 
their official position, have recourse to that report, will, we 
_ are confident, give us the credit of having performed a large 
amount of work; of the quality and value of the service the 
School Committee must judge. We can only say that it has 
been done according to our best judgment. 


Respectfully submitted, 
B. F. TWEED, 


For the Board of Supervisors. 
JuNE 25th, 1878. 


SPCHOOL DOCUMENT NO. 17. 


SUGGESTIONS 


ACCOMPANYING THE 


COURSH OF STUDY 


FOR 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL AND CHURCHILL, CITY PRINTERS, 
No. 89 ArcH STREET. 


Ass fas Be 


In Scnoot CommitTTeEx, July 9, 1878. 


Ordered, That the Board of Supervisors be authorized to 
issue suggestions to accompany the outline courses of study 
for the Grammar and Primary Schools. 

Attest : 
GEO. A. SMITH, 
Secretary. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


ACCOMPANYING THE COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Norr. —These are suggestions, not directions. They 
have been prepared in the hope of helping our teachers to 
follow the revised course of study with greater ease. But 
there is no intention of restricting the methods of teaching, 
or of turning any one from methods that have been tried suc- 
cessfully, to those that are untried. There is only one end in 
education, but there are many means of reaching it; and the 
teacher who has his own means, and those effective, has the 
best for him. 


LANGUAGE. 
Primary Schools. 


The purpose of these lessons, — which is to accustom pupils 
to express what they know in language suited to ,their age 
and capacity, at first orally and afterward i in writing, — should 
be kept constantly in mind by the teacher, to stimulate her 
invention and to guide her judgment in the adoption of the 
best methods. 

The programme can do little more than to indicate the im- 
portance of this work by the time allotted to it, and to 
suggest some among the many methods which the ingenious 
teacher will use. Nor is it possible to set definite limits to 
the work to be accomplished by the several classes. This 
will depend much on the capacity and aptness of the teacher, 
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and cannot fail to manifest its results in any examination to 
which the pupils may be subjected. It will, of course, be 
understood that though the exercises are essentially the 
same in the several classes, they are expected to be pro- 
gressive, and that pupils should be thrown more and more 
on their own resources as they advance. 

It may not, however, be improper to caution the teacher 
against the expectation of great and immediate results. The 
process must necessarily be slow in its early stages; but, if 
intelligently persevered in, its effects will be felt with in- 
creased force as pupils advance to the grammar and high 
schools. 

In the oral exercises pupils should be required to speak 
audibly and distinctly, and to make complete sentences. This 
cannot be too strongly insisted on. An answer given in a 
word or phrase, which can only be understood by knowing 
the question, does not secure the end desired. . 

As soon as pupils begin to write, care should be taken that 
every sentence should begin with a capital, that the words 
should be spelt correctly, and that a period should be placed 
at the end of a sentence that tells something, and a question 
mark at the end of a sentence that asks a question. Beyond 
the use of these two punctuation marks, it would seem un- 
necessary to trouble pupils in the primary schools, since the 
sentences that they form will be short, and they are not able 
at this stage to make proper discrimination in the use of the 
comma, semicolon, ete. 

The earnest teacher will experience little difficulty in find-. 
ing material for these language lessons. ‘The pictures in the 
reading-book, the selections that the pupils read, and what- 
ever may arouse their curiosity and lead to habits of obser- 
vation and discrimination, the skilful teacher will use; 
especially the oral lessons on plants and animals will fur- 
nish interesting and instructive material, that may be used 
indefinitely. 


SUGGESTIONS. 5 


At first only the most prominent objects in a picture, or 
the most obvious qualities of an object, should receive 
attention. Thus, in examining a picture in the reading- 
book, in answer to suggestive questions by the teacher, the 
pupil will say that he sees two little girls, that they are 
looking at a bird’s nest, that the nest has four eggs in it, and 
that the bird is sitting near by on the branch of the tree. 

This, perhaps, is sufficient for the lowest class. At a later 
stage the skilful teacher will find no difficulty in interesting 
the pupil in the skill with which the nest is made, the beauty 
of the eggs, and the motherly anxiety of the bird whose 
hiding-place has been discovered. 

No doubt the pupils will at first, and for some time, require 
much assistance, which may be given chiefly by suggestive 
questions, leading them to name the most important thing, 
or quality first, and then to speak of other things in relation 
to it. 

Whenever an imperfect or ungrammatical sentence is 
made, it is recommended that an opportunity be given for 
some pupil to correct it. As pupils advance, more particular 
descriptions may be brought out by judicious questioning. 
In some such way as that indicated above, it is believed that 
these oral exercises may furnish material for elementary 
lessons in composing and writing. 


LANGUAGE. 


Grammar Schools. 


The purpose of these lessons is the same as that of the 
primary lessons, — to develop the power of oral and written 
expression. The attempt to do this by a study of the 
technicalities of grammar has proved a failure, and it 
seems now to be generally admitted that facility in the use 
of language can only be acquired by abundant exercise in 


using it as the expression of thought. 
‘ 
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The time specially allotted to this does not, perhaps 
fully indicate what is regarded as its relative importance to 
other studies. All the recitations, whether oral or written, 
in whatever branch, should be regarded also as exercises in 
the correct use of language. The material for these les- 
sons will thus be found to some extent in the subjects 
suggested for the primary schools, and also in the les- 
sons in geography, history, and almost all the branches 
taught in our schools. Nothing fixes knowledge so defi- 
nitely in our minds as to state it in our own language. 
Much information on subjects not connected with the school 
work may be imparted by the teacher, to be reproduced by 
pupils in these lessons. As in the primary course, it is im- 
possible to assign definite limits to the work of the several 
classes; it is, perhaps, enough to say that it should be pro- 
gressive, more being required both in thought and expression 
as we advance towards the higher classes. It is believed 
that a careful supervision of the work of the several classes 
by the principal, with an occasional test of their success, 
may, in time, furnish a proper standard of the results to be 
expected in the several grades. 


ORAL INSTRUCTION. 


Primary Schools. 


This phrase is applied to that department of instruction 
which aims to secure proper mental activity in children 
by the study, first of their surroundings, and afterward, of 
whatever is appropriate, though unfamiliar. Children are 
naturally observant and curious. They begin early to care 
for plants, animals, and other things around them. We 
need only to cherish and guide their curiosity, in order to 
train their eyes to quick seeing, their ears to attentive lis- 
tening, their hands to careful handling; and thus to lead 
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them, through the use of their perceptive faculties, to the 
development of thought and to its proper expression. 

For introductory lessons in the lower grades, the teacher 
may present familiar animals and_ plants, in the living 
forms, in preserved specimens, or in pictures ; choosing, 
as far as possible, those which represent families, —as the 
cat, the dog, the duck, etc. The lessons upon any animal 
may begin with the characteristics which are best known ; — 
whether habits, uses, or structure. Thus, a talk about the 
habits of the cat may lead to adaptations of structure ; while 
the uses of the cow or the horse may lead to the study 
of parts. Later, by comparing different animals, attention 
may be called to marked likenesses and differences. 

In studying common objects with little children, the 
teacher may direct observation to the most evident proper- 
ties, — form, color, and general qualities. Under this last 
head may be included, in the higher grades, the study of 
measure, weight, size, place, direction, etc. Simple scales 
and a few measures, which may be easily obtained, will 
furnish means of recreation and of profitable occupation. 

“Little and often” is the secret of success in primary 
schools; and a few minutes of each session rightly employed 
in oral instruction will give large results. The teacher gets 
many hints by studying children at their play ;— watching the 
natural activity of their faculties, and noticing that, while 
intensely interested for a little while, they soon turn to a new 
amusement. | 

Whether at play or in school children can be kept inter- 
ested and busy only by frequent changes of occupation. This 
needed variety is, however, the opportunity of the primary 
teacher; and, by using it wisely, the children are brought 
to a varied though simple knowledge of the world in which 
they live. The mistake of trying to teach too much in any 
direction should be carefully avoided, especially in the lower 
classes. 
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While hints and suggestions may be sought on all sides, 
the teacher should not look for models to be blindly copied. 
The details of her method should be her own, adapted to 
the special circumstances, and varied by her own experience 
of success or failure. Certainly no work in any grade of 
schools can be a surer test of teaching ability, or of the range 
and accuracy of a teacher’s knowledge. 

The true teacher will begin with the child where he begins ; 
remembering always that, while he will be constantly gain- 
ing useful information, his mental development is the more 
important result. He should, therefore, be told nothing 
which he can find out readily for himself, through the exer- 
cise of his perceptive faculties in examining objects, natural 
and artificial. At the proper time, he will, by comparison, 
form judgments and find ways to express them. This train- 
ing is fundamental, and will facilitate progress in the higher 
grades of instruction. 

Applying these principles to any line of oral teaching, it 
may be said, — first, that the material for the lessons must 
be well chosen and skilfully presented ; secondly, that as the 
natural movement of the child’s mind is toward the new, in 
the direction of his curiosity, much will be gained by such 
change of material as will give novelty while reviewing the 
points of former lessons. The materials for studying the 
common qualities of objects are easily accessible ; and, for 
lessons on color, different colored worsteds, silks, tissue 
papers, bits of ribbon, pattern cards, etc., will serve a good 
purpose, even where color blocks and charts are provided. 
The inventive and interested teacher will have no difficulty 
in finding resources. 

As a result of proper oral teaching, the vocabulary given, 
and the ideas it represents, will be so naturalized in a child’s 
mind, that the presentation of a new object will suggest as many 
of the known terms as are applicable to it; thus making “ an 
object-lesson,” in the technical sense, possible and profitable. 
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Children should be able to tell, in simple, easy sentences, 
what they know of any object studied, and how they learned 
it. They will thus take their first steps in language natu- 
rally, and will add daily to their vocabulary. Freedom 
and variety of expression should be encouraged, and the 
teacher should be careful not to fall into the use of formule, 
or set phrases, however well understood. 

By these and similar methods, proper early training is 
given to the observing powers by their daily use; to the 
memory, so retentive in childhood, by learning to apply and 
to spell new words as they are introduced; to the judgment 
by the comparison of objects as to their similarities and 
differences; and in the use of language by practice in oral 
and written descriptions ; while incidentally, yet surely, the 
habit of close attention is formed. At intervals the teacher 
will naturally call up mental images of absent objects, or will 
encourage a child to describe what he is thinking of, so 
that the class may be able to guess his thought; and thus 
the teaching will become conceptive and begin to train the 
imagination. Familiar fables and stories that illustrate traits 
of character may be introduced, by which effective moral 
influence and valuable aid in discipline will also be secured. 

If such teaching gives proper play to all the faculties, and 
helps to develop the child’s whole nature, may it not claim 
the thoughtful preparation and the best efforts of every 
primary-school teacher ? 


ORAL INSTRUCTION. 
Grammar Schools. 


With the same purpose in view, the same methods will 
apply to grammar schools as to primary. Children learn 
to see by seeing, and to think by thinking. As they pass 
on to higher grades they will be prepared to observe more 
and more the relations of things, —how they depend upon 
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each other ; how they differ from and resemble each other, — 
and so to begin to arrange them into natural classes. Thus 
the simple lessons from nature will become elementary 
studies in natural science, giving fresh enjoyment and bring- 
ing healthful moral influences, through an intelligent and 
reverent appreciation of nature and of life. More and more 
may be done each successive year to cultivate the taste and 
the imagination, and to prepare for the practical duties of 
life. 

Simple talks about the sun, moon, and stars; about the 
common phenomena of wind, clouds, rain, frost, etc. ; about 
what we obtain from plants, animals, and the mineral world, 
and how it is prepared for use, thus leading to lessons on 
trades, occupations, and commerce ; stories of life in ancient 
times, in the middle ages, in other countries; accounts of 
great discoveries and inventions ; vivid biographical sketches ; 
—all these and many more topics will be fruitful resources 
for mental training, while they illustrate the reading, geog- 
raphy, and history lessons, and furnish abundant material 
for language lessons, oral and written. The aid needed 
"in preparing for this oral instruction will be found in such 
books as Miss Yonge’s Stories of History, Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book, Bulfinch’s Age of Fable and Age of Chiv- 
alry, Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece, Wood’s Homes without 
Hands, and recently published books on familiar science and 
natural history. 

Teachers should not be troubled with the question, “ how 
much is to be accomplished with any class,” but should seek 
to secure the best results in the time assigned to this depart- 
ment, letting the range of topics treated vary with the 
character and ability of the different classes. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


The chief purpose of a series of lessons in physiology, in 
the grammar-school course, is to give that knowledge of the 
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structure and functions of the human body which is essential 
to the preservation of health. The following topics may be 
treated with reference to their practical bearing, and with great 
freedom from the technicalities of scientific study : — 


I. The framework of the body, — important as a protection 
for the internal organs, and for the attachment of the 
muscles. The structure of bones, as adapted to their use. 
The principal parts of the skeleton and their contents, 
without putting stress upon the number and names of the 
bones. 

II. The muscles, as a motor apparatus. Their structure as 
adapted to their use. How motion is effected. Use of 
joints, tendons; and ligaments. 

III. The growth and renewal of the parts of the body, as 
dependent upon good food, good blood, good air. 
Digestion — organs of; use of each; process and result 

of digestion. 
Circulation — organs of; their use ; course of the blood. 
Respiration — organs of; their use; effects of good and 
bad respiration. 

IV. The skin. Its structure and functions. 

V. The nervous system as the directing power in the body, 
and the special senses briefly treated. 

VI. Hygiene: naturally treated in connection with the pre- 
ceding topics, but the following points may need special 
emphasis : — 

Exercise — amount and limits of. 

Food — quality, quantity, time, and manner of eating. 
Bathing, clothing, posture, ventilation, sleep. 
Conditions for and amount of mental labor. 


READING. 


The object to be sought in this branch of instruction is 
twofold. The pupils should be taught (1) to take in, with the 
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eye and the mind, the meaning of the printed sentences ; and 
then (2) to express this meaning intelligently by the voice. 
The reading matter should therefore be suited to their 
understanding, or not far above it. 

The methods used to accomplish this result in the differ- 
ent grades must vary with different teachers. Good sense, 
Ralbed by observation and experience, will suggest new and 
changing ways of interesting the pupils and ot advancing 
them in the various steps. 

The following suggestions may be of use :-— 

After children have learned to recognize simple words 
they may be taught to read short simple sentences from the 
black-board or chart and from the book, the teacher aiding 
them by reading cach sentence; for at the outset they can 
be expected to do little except by imitation. 

Bad habits formed at the beginning will be very hard to 
correct, either by the teachers who allow the children to form 
them, or by the teachers who next receive the class: such a 
habit, for example, as that of uttering the words one by one, 
slowly and monotonously. The articles a and the should 
from the first be pronounced with the following word, as if 
they formed a part of it; for instance, @ boat, a goat, should 
be spoken as if they were single words like about, ago. So, 
too, the pupils may from the outset be taught by the ex- 
ample of the teacher to read in phrases; e.g., The-two-kits 
lap-the-milk in-the-pan. 

Some explanation of what is to be read is often needed in 
every grade. Proper emphasis and expression, of the sim- 
plest kind, are impossible if one does not understand what 
he is reading; but, when the thought is well understood, the: 
reader, of whatever age, may be expected to express it in an 
easy, natural manner. In the lower grades, and with more 
difficult selections, the teacher will of course prepare the 
lesson with the class, — explaining, questioning, and making 
clear’ all new and hard words and phrases. A talk about 
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the picture will often give an opportunity to make the 
children familiar with words which they are to meet for the 
first time in print. | 

It is better to take the easier and more interesting selec- 
tions first. 

As the teacher sets copies on the black-board for writing, 
so he should set an example in reading naturally and intel- 
ligently. It is not rules for reading that will help the 
children, but zmitation and practice of a natural manner of 
reading. 

Constant care must be taken to prevent screaming, shout- 
ing, and drawling. A natural pitch of the voice, — not too 
high, — pleasant intonation, and distinct articulation should 
be aimed at. Declamatory reading is never desirable, but a 
style of reading suited to the home circle should be culti- 
vated. 

If a pupil miscalls a word it is not best to correct by 
repeating the isolated word, but rather to give the whole 
phrase of which it is a part. | | 

It is well for the teacher and a part of the scholars some- 
times to close their books and listen to the reading of others. 
Or sometimes one or two copies of some book containing an 
interesting story may be passed from one scholar to another, 
the class listening. The hearers will wish to understand the 
whole story, and the readers will be incited to read so that 
they can be understood. 

Pupils should frequently be called upon to give, in their 
own language, the sense of a paragraph or sentence which 
they have just read. So, after the lesson has been read, 
-they should be called upon to give, in their own language, 
an oral or written account of its contents. zB 

Each class should go over as much ground as possible, 
. provided that all be fairly understood and read understand- 
ingly. The text-books assigned to the various classes indi- 
cate not the amount to be read, but the kind of reading- - 
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matter to be used. No exact limits can be fixed as to what 
is to be read within a given time. The classes should have 
as much supplementary reading as possible, outside the book 
assigned. The “Nursery” and Mrs. Rickoff’s “ Monday- 
Mornings” are specimens of suitable reading, equivalent to 
a Reader of the “ Second” or “ Third” grade. Equivalents to - 
the higher grades can be found in the reading-books pre- 
scribed for the Latin School. 

As soon as a child can read easy sentences he should be 
encouraged to read other books than the reading-books. 

It is impossible to state the exact results which are to be 
expected in each class. The intelligent and ingenious 
teacher, who aims to accomplish the object first mentioned, 
will produce satisfactory results. 


SPELLING. 


In the outline course of study spelling is associated with 
reading, but it belongs quite as properly with language 
lessons, writing, and other branches. The practical use of 
correct spelling is found only when thoughts are expressed 
in writing. Exercises in spelling should therefore be as far 
as possible written. The aim all along should be for the 
pupil to be able to spell the words of his own vocabulary. 
He should have constant practice in familiar words and also 
in the new words met in any of his lessons. It is too much, 
of course, to expect him to remember the correct spelling of 
all the words of his constantly increasing vocabulary ; but he 
may at least be spared useless drill upon words which he 
cannot use and of whose meaning he is ignorant. It is desir- 
able to train children to spell correctly common words; but 
they should not be expected to spell unusual and difficult 
‘words. 

As early as possible passages from the reading-lessons 
should be copied, and sentences should be written daily 
from dictation. The sentences which the pupils make in 
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their oral exercises or in their language lessons will thus 
give material for a spelling-lesson. When the pupils are 
far enough advanced they may write out the substance of 
‘any of their daily lessons in geography, history, physiology, 
ete., or copy good passages of prose and poetry. It is 
manifest that words spelled thus in vital connection with 
each other and with their meaning will be better remembered 
than when they are written in lists as isolated, dead frag- 
ments. 

Care should be taken that the pupils copy correctly. The 
imitative faculty being strong in children, they would, no 
doubt, make fewer mistakes if they were never to see or 
hear words misspelled. , 

Through the whole course of study, beginning with the 
earliest attempts, pupils should be held responsible for good 
spelling in all the written exercises connected with the vari- 
ous branches. 7 

Varied and interesting methods to secure good spelling, 
and at the same time to lead pupils to a good choice of words 
in speech and writing, will occur to teachers. Among these 
may be mentioned the use of synonyms; of words of similar 
meaning that cannot be substituted one for another; of the 
different modes of forming derivatives from root-words, etc. 
Pupils in the upper classes may be led to perceive the few 
fundamental rules of orthography and pronunciation which 
belong to our language. 


WRITING. 


A good handwriting, free, uniform, legible, and natural, 
is better than engraved copies, and to secure this, much more 
depends on the teacher than on the system taught. 

A well-arranged, progressive series of lessons in copy- 
books is indispensable in order to discipline the hand to 
regularity, and to correct errors; yet too exclusive use of 
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engraved copies tends to destroy individual characteristics, 
—an essential element of the best writing. 

Good position, securing the power to move the hand and 
arm in any direction, — without which we cannot write easily: 
or legibly, —is fundamental ; hence, from the lowest to the 
highest grades, correct position, movement, and form, should 
be systematically and persistently taught,— good forms made 
and analyzed, and poor ones corrected, by illustrations upon 
the black-board. 

Neatness and legibility should be required in the written 
exercises in connection with the various studies. 

To encourage and secure the individuality which ought to 
characterize good writing, blank books, in which to copy 
valuable maxims, choice selections of prose and poetry, 
abstracts of lessons, etc., are recommended to be used, alter- 
nating with the copy-book. 

Upon the lowest line of each page of the copy-book let 
the pupil write his name and age, the name of the school 
and class, and the date when the page was completed. 

Retain the last set of writing-books finished till another 
set is completed and criticised. 


ARITHMETIC. 


The course of study in arithmetic includes only subjects 
that are either essential or useful, and that may, if studied 
in their proper order and by natural methods, be understood 
by the pupil. From the beginning to the end of the course 
he is to acquire a real knowledge of numbers and of their 
relations and uses. Although a knowledge of arithmetical 
terms, figures, and processes is essential to the expression 
and use of numbers, it cannot be a substitute for a knowledge 
of numbers themselves. The immediate end to be reached 
in the study of arithmetic, as well as of other subjects of 
elementary instruction, is the acquisition of a useful amount 
of real knowledge, with the ability to use it understandingly 
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and readily, and to express it correctly and clearly. If this 
knowledge, acquired in the right order and in a sensible 
manner, be simply and naturally expressed in the language 
appropriate to arithmetic, numbers and their expression will 
be so firmly associated that the one will naturally respond 
to the other. 

Not only should the pupil be kept from repeating mere 
words and figures as if they were numbers, and mere formu- 
las and processes as if they were reasons and ends, but also 
from the opposite, though lesser, evil of slighting the sign 
and the process. Correctness in the use of figures is essen- 
tial, and, if cultivated with the understanding, has a not un- 
important moral influence. On the other hand, rapidity, 
although desirable, is not indispensable, and, when made an 
end, is too likely to consume the time, which, instead of 
being spent in acquiring unnecessary skill, might be given to 
a more intelligent and useful exercise. 

Let the pupil, then, do real work in numbers, and let him 
express what he does, to the end that he may by daily exer- 
vise grow into a clear and useful knowledge, and that he may 
express that knowledge by the language of arithmetic instead 
of studying the language as if it were arithmetic itself. 

Happily, in acquiring the most useful knowledge of arith- 
metic, a pupil must at the same time receive the best mental 
training that this study can give. At least in this subject 
* practical utility” and “ mental discipline” are not at vari- 
ance; neither need be sacrificed to the other. 

The School Board has determined the general subjects of 
the course in arithmetic, and the general order of subjects, 
but has left details and—with some slight exceptions — 
methods to the wisdom and skill of the teachers themselves. 
Of the familiar principles which should determine the meth- 
ods of teaching arithmetic, none deserve greater attention 
than the following : — 

1. That in childhood the activities of perception are greater 
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than other mental activities. 2. That both single and re- 
lated perceptions must be clear and distinct in order that the 
memory may do its proper work. 3. That the imagination 
and reflective powers of children cannot live and thrive on 
abstractions, but must feed daily and hourly on present or 
recalled perceptions, or on conceptions that may at any mo- 
ment be realized in thought. 4. That children — when their 
minds are acting freely and naturally — think and reason, — 
and can no more help thinking and reasoning than they can 
help seeing when their eyes are open. 5. That the mind is 
not eosioa until its power, not only of gaining knowledge 
without help, but also of applying and using its knowl- 
edge, has been drawn out and made iiictnon 

Although these principles do not apply to instruction in 
arithmetic alone, yet the right methods of teaching it depend 
especially upon them. They plainly teach — 

1. That arithmetic, although a deductive science, should at 
first be studied and taught inductively ; that, accordingly, 
objects of sense — especially those of sight, of sound, and 
of the muscular sense — should be numbered singly and in 
groups by the child; that the numbered objects and groups 
of objects, present, recalled, or imagined, be of so many 
kinds, and be represented so often by the same figures, that 
the child will gradually learn the general (“abstract”) nature 
of numbers and the general office of figures; that the opera- 
tions be at first with numbered objects and groups, and be 
so siinple, of so many kinds, and expressed so frequently by 
the same signs and figures, that the elementary truths of 
arithmetic will, in a general form, begin to dawn on the 
mind of the child. 

2. That figures and names of numbers should, at first, 
be associated immediately with numbered objects and 
groups whose relation to each other is distinctly per- 
ceived, and with the simple mental work that the child 
actually does in order to reach a certain end; afterwards, 
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slowly and understandingly, with numbers themselves, and 
the operations performed with them; and, untiringly, year 
after year, with real and representative problems both within 
and slightly beyond the knowledge and the ability of the 
child to solve; to the end that “the memory may do its proper 
work,” and may not, because eye and ear have been trained 
to associate only names of numbers with names, figures with 
figures, operations with little or nothing that is actual and 
intelligible, be left to.the fatal and wasteful process of recall- 
ing little else than unmeaning signs and sounds. 

3. (1) That, because much of the mental activity of a 
child consists in: forming the images of sensible objects and 
in the play of the imagination, he should be allowed and en- 
couraged to number the familiar objects which he has recalled 
or which are pictured before him, and, by changing their 
number, together with their size, form, or color, and the time, 
place, or other circumstance connected with them, to make 
up simple problems which may be solved by himself or his 
classmates. (2) That, as thought involves a consciousness 
of identity, similarity, or difference, and as these relations 
are the basis of thought in numbers, but cannot be clearly con- 
ceived in an “abstract” form by children, there should be at 
the very start and during the study of elementary arithmetic 
exercises which involve the perception of the relations of 
numbered objects; that, accordingly, the following questions 
— varied, of course, in matter and simpler in form — should 
be asked and their answers should be sought and found by 
the pupils themselves. [The questions given below are not 
such as should be put to the pupil. They merely indicate 
the subjects and the order. The questions actually put 
should be in the simplest form and be varied according to 
circumstances. | 

Primary ScHoon, Crass VI. a. How many objects [of 
sight, sound, touch, motion, etc.] do you perceive [see, hear, 
touch, move, etc.; whether at once or in succession]? 06. 
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How many objects in a certain group [or collection, line, 
series, etc., natural or artificial]? ¢. How many objects in 
two groups [and more ; whether equal or unequal in number ; 
whether perceived at once or in succession]? d. How many 
groups? e. How many objects after adding a certain num- 
ber? jf. How many objects after subtracting a certain 
number? g. How many more objects in one group [and in 
several groups] than in another [and in several others]? h. 
How many less? 7. How many objects of a group must be 
taken away from it in order that there may Ge a certain num- 
ber left in it? 7. How many objects must be added to those 
ina group in order that the sum may le a certain number? 
k. How many objects must be added to or taken away from 
a group in order that the sum or difference may be equal to 
the number of objects in another group? [Such exercises as 
are indicated by the foregoing questions should be .con- 
tinued until the child (1) recognizes and names one object 
and the number of objects in groups of two, three, four, and 
five ; (2) combines every two or more of these groups into a 
single group of not more than ten objects, and names the 
number ; (3) is able to find out the relations of addition and 
subtraction, (4) and of more and less, between every two 
groups of not more than ten objects. (See illustrations of 
(2), (8), and (4), under @. and j. in class V.) ] 

Cuass V. a. If the number of objects in each of the 
equal groups and the number of groups be known, how 
many objects are in all the equal groups? Also, 6. how 
many objects in all the equal groups, together with those in 
a smaller group, if there be one? c. If the number of objects 
in each of the equal groups be known, how many groups 
must be combined to form a group of a given number of 
objects? d. How many objects must belong to each group, 
in order that a given number of equal groups may be com- 
bined into a group of a given number of objects? e. If the 
whole number of objects and the number in each of the equal 
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eroups into which the whole number is separated (‘ divided”) 
be known, how many equal groups are there? Also, /. how 
many equal groups are there, and how many objects in the 
remaining group, if there be one? g. If the whole number 
of objects and the number of equal groups into which the 
whole number of objects is separated (“divided”) be known, 
how many objects in each of the equal groups? Also, h. 
how many objects in each’ of the equal groups, and how 
many in the remaining group, if there be one? @. In general, 
of what numbers is each number of objects, not larger than 
ten, the sum? [e.g., Three objects are the sum of one object, 
one object and one object; of two objects and one object 5 
of one object and two objects.] Also, 7. what is the rela- 
tion of each number of objects not larger than ten to itself 
and to each of the other numbers not larger than ten? [(1) 
The relation by addition and subtraction; (2) by more and 
less, or by difference; (3) by multiplication, and by divis- 
ion in its two forms; e.g., The relation of three and one to 
each other: (1) Two objects added to one object make 
three objects ; two of the three objects taken away leave one 
object. (2) Three objects are two more than one; one 
object is two less than three objects. (3) Three objects 
are three times one object; one object in three objects three 
times, and one object is one-third of three objects. The re- 
lations of three and two: (1) and (2),asabove. (3) Three 
objects are either once two objects and one object more, of 
once two objects and one-half of two objects; two objects 
in three objects, either once with one object remaining or 
once and one-half; two objects are two-thirds of three 
objects. The relations of three and three to each other : (1) 
If no objects be added to three objects, and if none of the 
three be taken away, the result will be three objects. (2) 
Three objects are neither more nor less than three other 
objects; z.e., three objects are equal to three objects. (8) 
Three objects are once three objects; three objects in three 
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objects, once; three objects are three-thirds of three. It is 
suggested that, as the relations of 1 to 1 cannot be easily 
apprehended, they be studied last, the following order being 
perhaps the best: 2 to 1, 2to 2; 3 to 1, 3 to 2, 3 to 3; 4 to 
1, 4 to 2, 4 to 3, 4 to 4; and so on to 10; and last 1 to 1.4 

Crass IV. a. What is the sum of the objects in a group 
of ten and a group containing less than ten? Also, 0. of two 
groups of ten? c. What are the relations of addition and sub- 
traction, and d. of more and less, between ten objects and. 
every number of objects from eleven to twenty? e. In gen- 
eral, of what numbers is every number of objects from eleven 
to twenty the sum? Also, f. what are the relations of addi- 
tion and subtraction, of more and less, of multiplication and 
of division in its two forms, between every two numbers not 
larger than twenty? [Order: 11 to 1, to 2, to 3, and so 
on to 11; 12 to 1, to 2, to 3, and so on to 12; ete: * ‘See 
illustrations under 7. and j. class V.] 

Cuasses III., I., I. [The relations correspond to those 
in the lower classes. See illustrations. If the relations of 
the smaller numbers be really perceived, and if they be often 
expressed by words and figures in solving the simple prob- 
lems given, the pupils will probably need no other exercises 
to fix these relations in the mind. The limits of useful famil- 
larity with results in addition and subtraction are plain. It 
is sufficient for practical purposes to know and to have ready 
for use the sum of every two numbers neither of which is 
larger than ten, and the difference of every two numbers 
neither of which is larger than twenty. If a pupil is famil- 
iar with these results, and has a real knowledge of decimal 
composition, relations, and notation of numbers, he is pre- 
pared to add and subtract with larger numbers. In multi- 
plication and division the boundaries of desirable familiarity 
with results are not so plainly marked. Logically, a hun- 
dred is the largest product and dividend, and ten the largest 
multiplier and divisor that need be ready for use in the larger 
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numbers. But eleven is so easy and twelve so useful a mul- 
tiplier and divisor, that one hundred forty-four and twelve 
are not undesirable limits. Beyond the limits referred to, 
no special effort need be made to fix relations in the mind; 
the most useful, being used the oftenest, will fix themselves. 
Indeed, it is sufficient for the pupil to be able to find, within 
a reasonable time, the true relations of the larger numbers, 
and to express the results correctly. ] 

4. That because children think and reason — though not 
consecutively and logically — they should be allowed to think 
and reason in numbers, inductively and by immediate infer- 
ence at first, and deductively after arriving at simple truths ; 
that, accordingly, neither ‘‘rules” nor principles should at 
first be presented to pupils, but simple facts which they can 
apprehend, and simple problems whose solution requires 
them to use their mother-sense, and does not prevent them 
by difficulties in matter and form from using naturally and 
understandingly their mother-tongue; that after a principle 
has been evolved from the solutions of simple problems, and 
has been clearly stated by the pupils, they may illustrate and 
apply it, may use it as a guide and a reason, in their future 
and more difficult work. 

5. That, in order to educate the power of applying and 
using the knowledge of arithmetic and of gaining further 
knowledge of it without help, the mind must be so exercised 
that it will be able not only to receive and reproduce ideas 
of number that have been clearly, orderly, and pleasingly 
presented to it, but also to make a positive effort to arrive at 
a definite end, although the way to it be hard and rough; 
and, accordingly, the ear and eye should be trained with the 
understanding to perceive readily what is given and what is 
required in the simple oral and written problems, and the 
mind, knowing the object to be accomplished, should do 
the work with no more than needed help; the problems 
should gradually become more difficult to solve and should 
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represent as nearly as possible reality ; the inventive power 
should be exercised in making up both oral and written 
problems; and, finally, a “subject” should be studied by the 
pupil and should, with little or no help, be mastered by him. 
In teaching the metric system, instructors may be helped 
by reading Sawyer’s “ Metric Manual,” and other publications 
of the Metric Bureau. 
Each pupil should see, handle, and use the measures and 
weights. With the help of his teacher, he can easily make 
of wood, tape, paper, or of other material, a meter and any 
useful part of a meter. In his drawing lessons, he may rep- 
resent a decimeter in length and a square decimeter, and, 
also, sub-multiples and small multiples of these. In the 
number lessons, he may use to advantage ten splints or 
straws, each a decimeter long. By placing them in line he 
may illustrate any desirable part of a meter, and, at the same 
time, have an exercise in the relations of the first ten num- 
bers. With four splints he may enclose a square decimeter ; 
and, with simple apparatus, he may be made familiar, or, 
better, may make himself familiar, with the most useful units 
of volume, capacity, and weight. Whatever real knowledge 
of the metric system he gets, must help him in understanding 
the decimal system of numbers. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


This should not be a study of dry details, but of the home 
of man; the study of the diversified surface and varied 
climates of the earth; of the distribution of vegetable and 
animal life ; and of the conditions of human life as to manners, 
customs, occupations, governments, and religions. 

-As travel broadens the ideas, so. will the study of 
geography if rightly pursued; and pupils may increase 
the value of their lessons by reading books of travel, and 
stories of great explorers. The teacher can afford to deal 
sparingly in statistics, latitudes, longitudes, areas, and 
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heights, and to avoid dry definitions and detailed map- 
questions, that lead only to a recital of names of places 
destitute of associations. Such knowledge is not worth the 
time it takes to acquire it, though it may secure rapid, accu- 
rate recitations. Rather let pupils be encouraged to express, 
in their own language, whatever of interest and value they 
may gain from the text-book and from other sources of in- 
formation. 

The first lessons, with little children, may be entirely oral, 
the teacher using vivid style and familiar language ; the aim 
being to create an interest in different natural features and 
products, and in the customs and occupations of people in 
different parts of the earth. The teaching cannot be too 
simple, the treatment of subjects too familiar. It is proper 
to presuppose a certain preparation for geography in the 
primary schools, where the children will have heard of north, 
south, east, west; of plants and animals from hot and cold 
countries ; and of different ways of living in different places. 
The teacher of geography may begin, then, by talks about 
travelling over the great earth to see it, to get what is 
needed here, or to carry to people in other parts what they 
need. She may address the imagination and make the first 
lessons a series of word-pictures, as far as possible. Show- 
ing a globe, she may give an idea of the form and size 
of the earth; and by simple illustrations, —as, for instance, 
that plants grow on the land, and ships sail on the sea, 
and that everywhere birds fly into the air, —she may lead 
to the conception of land and water on the surface of the 
earth, and of air surrounding it. 

The study of the natural features may begin with object- 
teaching, —a hill, a pond, a river, — whatever is known to, 
or can be seen by, the children. Pictures, or black-board 
drawings, will serve to give the first ideas of unknown 
features ; and a tray of moulder’s sand, in which the children 
will delight to form mountains, valleys, peninsulas, etc., will 
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be a valuable aid. - After such conceptions children will read 
intelligently the concise expressions of the text-book, called 
definitions. 

What the earth affords on its surface (or vegetation 
and animals); under its surface (as coal and metals) ; 
what the water affords (as fish, salt, and sponge) ; what is 
around the earth (leading to talks about wind, clouds, and 
rain), — these, and similar topics, will form a series of ap- 
propriate early lessons. 

The children will thus come naturally to the need of maps, 
and by making a map of the streets in the vicinity of the 
school-house, and a plan of the school-room, they will learn 
the difference between maps and pictures. Outline maps of 
the grand divisions may be introduced, and the children may 
learn to point out rivers, mountains, bays, and other natural 
features, designating very few, if any, by their special names. 
It will be natural next to compare these maps with the globe, 
and to show the position of the grand divisions there, and, 
perhaps, the equator and the hot and cold parts. By simple 
methods the maps of hemispheres may be explained, and 
then briefly studied. | , 

In the second year the children will be ready to take up 
such general study of the countries of each grand division as 
is adapted to their age. This study will be more interest- 
ing and useful if still largely oral, with such explanation of 
the text that the children may catch its full meaning before 
attempting to read it for themselves. The teacher may think 
it wise to take very early in this course the study of our own. 
vicinity, and state, and country, giving more time and detail 
to it than to other parts. Map-drawing may be associated 
with this study of countries from the beginning, though it 
may not be desirable to insist yet upon drawing from 
memory. 

A class will thus be prepared for what may be designated 
the second stage of study; or to take up a more careful, sys- 
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tematic course. This would naturally begin with further 
consideration of the form of the earth, the observation of the 
circles on the globe, easy statements and illustrations of the 
earth’s motions, seasons, zones, and of the life of man as 
dependent upon surface, climate, and civilization. Here it 
would be interesting to point out the earliest civilized coun- 
tries, to trace briefly the progress of discovery, and the 
transplanting of languages, manners, and customs, by coloni- 
zation. 

Then would follow the careful study of the physical 
and political characteristics of different countries, noting the 
dependence of the latter upon the former, and important 
historical associations, giving more or less time to each 
country according to its importance. Recitation by topics 
and map-drawing will be the indispensable accompaniments 
of this course. Rapid sketching of maps on slate or black- 
board, as an aid to the study of countries and for reference 
during recitations, will be useful; but elaborately finished 
maps are unnecessary. It may be suggested that, while a 
system of triangulation is an aid to many pupils, it is more 
difficult for others to hold it in the memory than to draw 
good outlines without it. 

The third and last stage of study is intended to be a gen- 
eral review, with special attention to important points. The 
pupils of the first class are mature enough to form clear con- 
ceptions of the phenomena that belong to astronomical and 
physical geography, and of their effects upon climate and 
civilization. They can consider more fully than before the 
earth as a planet; the changes of the seasons 5 the variation 
in the length of day and night in different parts of the earth ; 
the different daily path of the sun at different seasons; the 
variation in time as corresponding to variation in longitude ; 
the causes of winds and currents; the contrasts in contour 
and relief and natural scenery ; the commercial and political 
relations of different nations, with the specia]. interests 
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of each. They can thus arrange and classify knowledge 
acquired in previous years and make it a permanent 
possession. 


HISTORY. 


The leading purpose of this study should be to awaken an 
interest in historical subjects. 

Make prominent the men, localities, facts, and features that 
are of a representative character, so that the pupil will have 
a clear idea of the place each occupied in the development 
of the nation. 

Maps and diagrams of places where important events 
have occurred should be made and freely used. Nothing 
assists more to fasten in the mind an event than a knowledge 
of the place where it occurred. 

Short biographical sketches of persons prominent in dif- 
ferent periods will help fix the time, place, and circumstances 
of the events in which such persons were conspicuous. Only 
avery few of the most important dates of such events as have 
become landmarks in history ought to be memorized. The 
order and sequence of events, rather than the exact date of 
each, should be the aim. 

As little as possible, including dates, should be committed 
tomemory. It is the thought, the relation of cause and effect, 
that is desirable ; and this will rarely be secured if the pupil 
is required or allowed to commit and repeat the words of the 
text-book. The imagination especially should be cultivated. 

Assign lessons by topics, not by sections or pages of 
the text-book, and require pupils to recite in their own 
language. 

Encourage pupils to consult other histories beside the 
text-book, and to read any book illustrating the period 
studied. Historical relics, engravings and views of places 
historically important, should, if possible, be exhibited and 
explained. 
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In United States history carefully consider the principal 
discoveries and explorations, the settlement of such colonies 
as especially moulded and modified the social, political, and 
religious institutions of the country, the different kinds of 
government established by the colonies, and how they were 
united in a common defence, to secure their rights as set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence and embodied in the 
Constitution. The period since the establishment of the 
Federal Government should be more thoroughly treated than 
any other. It is better to know what the nation has done, 
how it has increased its territory, developed its resources, 
settled great and vital questions, and advanced to its present 
position, than to be acquainted with a large number of ante- 
cedent but less important facts. 

The value of English history depends very largely upon 
connecting it with the history of our own country. Teachers 
are therefore recommended to pass more lightly and rapidly 
over the earlier periods, dwelling only upon such points as 
the earlier races, governments, and institutions, and reserv- 
ing their labors in detail for the later periods, from about 
1500 to our own time. No single text-book will be found 
sufficient. 

In studying the Constitution of the United States, and of 
Massachusetts, read the documents themselves, referring 
from one to the other and from both to the English Con- 
stitution, or those parts of it which are the sources of our 
own. We have here an excellent opportunity of studying his- 
tory by original documents, and it should be made as much 
of as possible. 


PHYSICS. 


The course of study, provides that the teaching of Physics 
shall be “as far as practicable by the experimental method.” 
The ingenuity of the teacher will, doubtless, find the practi- 
eability of this method under nearly all circumstances. It 
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may be well, however, to indicate the reasons for intro- 
ducing this branch of study earlier in the erammar-school 
course, and the nature of the work it seems desirable to 
accomplish in the respective classes. 

The object of the change is to give to a larger number of 
scholars than heretofore the opportunity of obtaining such 
knowledge of the elementary facts and principles of Physics, 
and such training in methods of observing and investigating, 
as will be helpful to them in life. As a large majority of 
these scholars are cut off from school privileges either at or 
before the end of the grammar-school course, the plan of 
instruction should have chief reference to their especial 
requirements. ) 

Only the most familiar physical facts need be made the 
study of the third class. In some instances the underlying 
principle may be recognized; but the aim will chiefly be 
the cultivation of the observing faculty, and the attainment 
of some practical knowledge. It will not be necessary to 
follow closely any particular order of subjects or lessons. 
The result, however, will probably be an acquaintance, on 
the part of the scholars, with a few facts from most of the 
departments of Physics, some understanding of simple 
mechanical principles and their applications, and consid- 
erable interest in experimenting. 

In the second class former attainments may be tested, 
instruction continued with the same ends in view, attention 
given to the general divisions of the subject, and the 
classification of phenomena. Inquiry into causes will 
naturally come into greater prominence. This will demand, 
much experimental practice, for the purpose of discovery 
or verification. 

The way will thus be opened for systematic, and some- 
what more comprehensive study in the first class. This 
will insure a review of previous work, and the completion 
of the outline study of the subject. More attention may be 
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given in this class to physical laws and theories, to mechani- 
cal contrivances for utilizing the forces of nature, and to the 
principles involved in the construction of philosophical 
instruments. Experimental practice may thus be made 
more general and effective. 


SEWING. 


The main object of instruction in sewing is to fit girls for 
greater usefulness in their homes; and, to this end, the 
teaching should be progressive and thoroughly practical. 
Right beginnings will be secured by special attention, at 
first, to the posture of pupils, the proper holding of the 
work and of the needle, and the adaptation of needle and 
thread to the material in use. With sewing, as with all 
other branches of instruction, variety and interest are 
necessary to success, and the teacher will gain much by in- 
ducing parents to supply the little ones with work requiring 
only simple stitches and short seams, and to vary the material 
and kind of work as the instruction proceeds. As far as the 
teacher can control it let the child have, at the start, the 
encouragement of making something useful, not the weari- 
someness of taking meaningless stitches on meaningless 
pieces of cloth. And let her be promoted from one kind of 
stitch and garment to another, till she has learned all the 
varieties of useful sewing. Especially let her be encouraged 
to mend, patch, and darn well, to make good button-holes, 
to cut, fit, and baste her work, and to secure neatness of 


finish. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES. 


A few exercises well done will be much more pleasing, 
interesting, and beneficial than many indifferently performed ; 
therefore teach a few well-arranged, simple movements that 
pupils can make without imitating the teacher or a pupil 
placed before the class to guide or direct the exercise. 
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Require precision and uniformity. If pupils know just 
what movements to make, without dictation from the teach- 
er, they will delight in them, especially when executed to 
music. 

Avoid all sudden or jerking movements. If the hand or 
arm is to be carried out from the body horizontally, verti- 
cally, or obliquely, let it be done as though carrying a heavy 
weight as far as possible, stretching every muscle to its 
utmost tension. 

It is a poor excuse for neglecting physical exercises in 
school to say, “No time.” Time will be gained by prac- 
tising a few well-arranged, symmetrical exercises. When- 
ever a recitation languishes on account of inattention or 
weariness, and pupils become restless, a moment or two 
spent in judicious physical exercises will change the entire 
aspect of the room, and pupils will be prepared to apply 
their minds to study with renewed vigor. 

If practicable, rooms should be thoroughly ventilated dur- 
ing these exercises. 

Sitting, counting aloud, or singing, should not, as a general 
thing, be allowed while exercising. 

Do not allow pupils to strike upon their chests unless their 
lungs are fully inflated. It is not safe to practise any physi- 
cal exercise with very small children in which they will be ° 
required to strike their chests, for they will not and cannot 
keep their lungs properly inflated. 

Teachers should give personal attention and direction to 
the subject, and not permit exercise in any way but the right 
one. Have a well-defined object in view, and endeavor to 
make every movement tend toward that object. 


RECREATION. 


Part of Wednesday and Friday afternoons, or other more 
convenient times, may be spent in merely entertaining exer 
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cises. The following are suggested, not as a list, but as 
specimens : — 
1. Nursery Songs. 
2. Games with action, as, King George and his Troops. 
3. Games without action, as, Putting in a Word. 
4. Stories. 
5. Talks. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The half-hour under this head is not intended for work, 
but for a breathing-time as the children in the primary 
schools grow older, and need an occasional pause in their 
lessons. It is also meant to provide the teachers with a 
few comparatively spare moments in which they can attend 
to various details. 
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Anaad de OM etd Ne 


As the Committees on Music and Drawing are about to be 
consolidated, they have thought it unnecessary to prepare 
separate reports, as hitherto. They now respectfully submit 
a joint Annual Report, containing mention of all proposed 
changes in, as well as arrangements and suggestions for, 
the management of these studies in the public schools during 
the coming year. 

The necessity of employing a large number of special 
instructors, until the regular teachers were fitted to replace 
them, has hitherto made it impossible to carry on these 
studies ina manner calculated to insure success otherwise 
than at a large expense, but, as through attendance at the 
normal classes many of them have become capable of teach- 
ing music and drawing, it can now be left in their hands to 
a great extent, without risk of checking the march of im- 
provement or lowering the standard of attainment. This 
arrangement will doubtless tend to satisfy many persons 
who, in consideration of the great expense of special in- 
struction, have regarded music and drawing as drains upon 
the public purse out of all proportion to their utility. 
Henceforth they will be for the most part taught by the reg- 
ular teachers; and, as marks awarded for them will be 
counted like marks given for other studies, they will no 
longer stand outside the regular curriculum, as if simply 
allowed and not required. | 

Drawing is now generally admitted to be one of the four 
fundamental studies best calculated to fit children for practi- 
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cal life ; and this not only because it is the langugage of form 
in every branch of industry, but also because, by quickening 
the power of the eye to seize the forms of letters and words, 
it helps children to learn to read; and by training the hand 
to represent forms it helps them to learn to write. Being 
thus important in itself as a means of expression, and as an 
auxiliary to the acquirement of other means of expression, it 
is really one of the most valuable studies pursued in our 
public schools, and we may trust that the time is not far dis- 
tant when we shall cease to hear it spoken of as an accom- 
plishment, by those who are at present wholly or partially 
blind to its practical importance. The Director of Drawing, 
Mr. Walter Smith, has well said, that ‘‘ No house was ever 
built, no steam-engine or steamboat ever constructed, no 
garden ever laid out, no ship ever planned, no tunnel ever 
bored, no machine ever put together, without its aid.” It 
lies at the basis of all industry, as at the basis of all art, and 
the attacks made against its practice in the schools come 
from those who overlook the fact that it is as vitally linked 
with the first as it is with the last. That, indeed, is the only 
ground on which drawing can be taught in public schools. 

We claim an equal right for music to a place in common- 
school education, but on very different grounds. Although 
it has not the same practical bearing upon life, if by practical 
use we are to understand an absolute money-making power, its 
moral influence is even greater. It not only raises the minds 
of the young to nobler planes of sentiment than those 
habitual to them, by making them breathe for a time a pure 
atmosphere of pleasurable emotion, which strengthens, while 
it healthily refreshes, the spirits of all who join in it; but 
it develops ideas of order and obedience, as part-singing is 
impossible without discipline, and forms a bond of brother- 
hood between the singers, by demanding concurrent and 
systematized action. While part-singing is thus morally 
beneficial, it is also physically useful, as being a most 
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healthy exercise for the lungs. Finally, it must not be for- 
gotten that music, which, when of high quality, finds its way 
to all hearts through delighted ears, is invaluable at the 
Annual School Exhibitions. Without it they would be dead 
and lifeless. ; 

The vital points in any scheme of instruction are a plan 
of work, and competent experts to judge and test it. These 
we may fairly claim to have secured in the administration 
of music and drawing. In each the plan of work has 
been slowly matured, and, after undergoing many modifica- 
tions suggested by experience, is now well adjusted to our 
circumstances and requirements. Not that we suppose it 
to be perfect in music or drawing, but when we compare 
our own with some foreign systems, we find cause for a 
certain degree of legitimate satisfaction. 

Thus, in regard to the teaching of music in England, Mr. 
Hullah, the able Inspector for Elementary Schools, says in 
his report (1876-7), “ What has latterly been done for 
music in schools has rather impeded than furthered its 
improvement. The State gives one shilling for each child 
who is reported by an inspector, nominal or otherwise, to 
be able to sing by ear. The songs required of scholars are 
worthless as a means of musical culture ; they take up time 
that might be given to the real study of the subject, and, as 
I have been = eae told by school-masters whom I knew 
to be competent to teach, prevent their turning their 
knowedge to account in aici their pupils not half-a- 
dozen songs, but music.” These plain statements have had 
their proper effect, for the President of the Committee of 
Council on Education has lately informed Parliament that 
Mr. Hullah is to be sent to the Continent to report on the 
teaching of music. As the present “limp system ” is said 
to cost England £90,000 per annum, it is most desirable 
that she should look abroad for light. In the schools 
of Holland and Belgium Mr. Hullah will find, as he 
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would find in our own schools, were he to honor them with 
a visit, a system which teaches children to understand the 
values of notes, to sing at sight, to observe time, measure, 
and rhythm, and to recognize all musical signs and marks of 
expression. 

In this connection the Committee on Music think it but 
just to express their sense of the great services rendered to 
Primary-School instruction in music by th» late special in- 
structor, Mr. Luther W. Mason, who mainly organized and 
has zealously worked to perfect it during his many years of 
faithful service in the public schools, now brought to an 
honorable close. 

So much has been said of our system of instruction in 
drawing in previous reports that we need not expatiate upon 
it here. It has certainly produced remarkable results, and 
we have reason to be grateful to our able Director, Mr. 
Walter Smith, who, with ample knowledge of the merits 
and defects of foreign systems, organized and shaped it to 
suit our peculiar circumstances. In the future it will be 
possible to carry it on at a reduced expense to the city. 
A saving of $3,600 has been effected by dropping three of 
the special instructors ; but it is to be remembered that had 
we not had their aid in the past, the regular teachers would 
not have been, as they now are, capable of taking their 
places. A further saving will eventually be effected in the 
cost of drawing-books; but bere again it must be remem- 
bered that it is the experience which has been gained 
through those at first used, that we have learned how they 
they may be produced more cheaply and yet serve an equally 
useful purpose. The need of drawing-books in the schools 
is shown by the fact, that the work of pupils in the Upper 
Primary and High-School classes, where they are not used, 
is less good than that of Grammar-School pupils who use 
them. The reason of this is, that while teachers who 

_ have learned to draw as adults can teach well from copies, 
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few can put examples on the black-board. They need 
to have a definite course of work laid down for their 
guidance. As a rule teachers can write far better than 
they can draw, and yet their pupils cannot get along with- 
out writing-books. Without drawing-books the pupils 
would have to depend upon the manual skill of their teach- 
ers, which, as proved by the examination papers, is often in- 
ferior to their own, at least to that of pupils in the upper 
classes, although they were taught what they know by the 
use of books, under the direction of these same teachers. 
It is clear, then, that an organized system laid down in 
books is absolutely necessary, since without it we should 
have to depend upon many teachers, with different views 
and limited knowledge; or, in other words, upon their ac- 
cidental qualifications. Blank books, which would have to 
be provided were illustrated books displaced, cost eight 
cents apiece, while the latter cost fifteen cents. Surely, no 
one can grudge the difference in cost, unless they consider it 
cheaper to throw away eight cents than to spend fifteen wisely. 

We heartily join in the wish expressed by the Superintend- 
ent, Dr. Eliot, in his Annual Report, “that the imagination 
had freer play in drawing, and that the books through 
which instruction is given were both more esthetic and 
more elastic; ” but at the same time we doubt whether they 
could be esthetically improved without exciting opposition. 
Drawing in public schools is meant, we are told, to train the 
hand and the eye to exactness, and not to be taught with 
reference to its artistic applications; and that this is the 
feeling of many influential persons has been shown by the 
fact that, even in the High Schools, where the pupils of the 
graduating classes have been, to some extent, supplied with 
casts and flat copies of a high order, and with flowers and 
other natural objects calcuated to excite a love of beauty in 
their minds, the effort to make the course more esthetic has 
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been spoken of in the School Board, and in the newspapers, 
as illegitimate in school training. 

Under these circumstances we hardly see any other possi- 
ble course than that taken, which seems most certain to 
enable the study to maintain a foothold in the schools. 

According to the present arrangement the pupils draw 
through eighteen books in twelve years, four of which are 
blank, and fourteen illustrated. 

In the Primary Schools the Primary Manual is used by the 
teacher, and the card series Nos. 1 and 2 by the pupils. 
As these are already in the schools, no annual expense is 
incurred for copies. 

In the Grammar Schools the teachers use the Grammar- 
School Manual, and the pupils such drawing books as are 
mentioned in the following programme : — 

Class 6. — September to February, No. 6 Freehand book ; 
February to July, No. 6, Review of. 

Class 5.—September to February, No. 1 Geometry ; 
February to July, Freehand No. 2. 

Class 4. September to February, No. 2 Geometry ; 
February to July, Freehand No. 3. 

Class 3.—September to February, No. 3 Geometry ; 
February to July, Freehand No. 4. 

Class 2.— September to February, No. 1 Model; Feb- 
ruary to July, Freehand No. 5. 

Class 1.— September to February, No. 2 Model; Feb 
ruary to July, Freehand No. 6. 

In the High Schools the senior class uses no books. 

The middle use No. 1 Perspective from September to 
February, and blank-books from February to July. 

The junior use No. 2 Perspective from September to Feb- 
ruary, and blank-books from February to July. 

Some saving of material might be effected if the principals 
of schools were directed to return all half-used books to the 
School Committee rooms, in order that they might be made 
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over or exchanged; and a great saving in expense would 
certainly result if the pupils of the High Schools were re- 
quired to pay for books and drawing materials. 

The well-put argument of the Superintendent of Public 
Schools (see Annual Report, page 27) against the present 
policy of suplying text-books to " children who can pay for 
them as freely as to those who cannot,” is equally applicable 
to drawing-books and drawing materials. It is not by doing 
away with them altogether, which would be tantamount to 
putting a complete stop to the study of drawing, and making 
all past sacrifices fruitless, that expenses should be dimin- 
ished ; but by making the cost of them fall upon those who 
can afford to bear it. We cannot do without books, though 
we can and shall have them at a cheaper rate ; neither can we 
buy fewer than at present, when the upper classes in the 
Primary Schools use blank-books, the different classes in the 
Grammar Schools use two printed books per annum for each 
pupil, the senior class in the High Schools use no books, and 
the middle and junior classes only one printed book per 
annum for each pupil. 

The Committees on Music and Drawing, foreseeing the 
reduction in the number of special instructors which was 
made in the month of June, took pains to satisfy them- 
selves beforehand that this step, which would place these 
branches of instruction on a new footing in the public 
schools, could be taken without risk of detriment to their ef- 
ficiency. In the month of March the special instructors in 
music were directed to prepare lists of the names of all 
teachers in the districts under their charge whom they con- 
sidered competent to teach it. These lists, being sent in, 
satisfied the committee that the Grammar and Primary 
Schools were amply provided with competent teachers, 
needing only occasional supervision from the special in- 
structors. 7 

“The same fact was ascertained in regard to drawing, 
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through the examinations held by the Director. These 
showed that out of 1,066 teachers, we now have 494 who 
have passed in all the five subjects required, namely: Per- 
spective, Geometry, Freehand, Model, and Memory Draw- 
ing; 137 who have passed in 4 subjects; 124 m3; 74 
in 2,and 41 in 1 subject, leaving a remainder of 196 who have 
passed in none. Of more than 100 of these, who have been 
excused from attending normal lessons, on account of ill- 
health, or defective eyesight, duly certified by a physician, 
nothing is to be said ; but the rest are plainly at fault. It is 
true that there are some among the comparatively few 
teachers who have neglected to qualify themselves to teach 
drawing, who can justly plead want of time to do’ justice to 
all the demands made upon their strength; but all should 
remember that normal instruction is given in order to fit 
them for a work which, until they are able to undertake it, 
must be done by special instructors, and that, by 
their non-attendance, they thwart the always avowed 
intention of the School Board to dispense with a 
costly system of special instruction as soon as possible. 
Independently of all economical considerations, this is shown 
to be the true course, by the fact that the best results have 
been attained in the Grammar Schools, where for the last 
two years the regular teachers have been chiefly depended 
on to teach drawing. In the High Schools, where special 
instruction is most needed, it can only be given to the grad- 
uating classes, as the special instructors must devote a part 
of their time to examining and marking the work done 
under the regular teachers in the lower classes. 
Among the teachers in every school some are better fitted 
than others to teach music or drawing, as the case may be, 
and it seems reasonable that these should be charged with 
the responsibility of carrying them on, now that so little 
special instruction can be given. This suggestion has been 
made to the principal of the schools in a joint circular lately 
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issued by the two committees, and doubtless it will be 
generally adopted. The special instructors in music will 
advise the regular teachers who are in doubt as to the 
conduct of their classes, when they visit each district once 
a fortnight, so far as practicable, to examine and report 
on their work. Such help cannot be so regularly counted 
on from the special instructors in drawing, as the greater 
part of their time is to be given to teaching the gradu- 
ating classes of the High Schools, and to examining and 
marking the work of the lower classes in the same; but 
in case of need the principals have been requested to write 
to the chairman of the Committee on Drawing, asking for 
the attendance of a special instructor, who can be sent at 
any time. It is proposed that the special instructors in 
drawing shall give two days a week to the instruction of 
the graduating classes in the High Schools allotted to them, 
and one full day a week to examining and marking the work 
of the pupils of the lower ¢élasses, taught by the regular 
teachers, so as to see that it is being done according to the 
programme. Copies of the marks awarded to each pupil, 
both in the graduating and lower classes, are to be handed 
in to the principals of the schools, weekly or monthly as 
they may desire. 

A summary of those marks, and a general report on the 
condition of drawing in each of the schools under instruction, 
is also to be sent to the chairman of the Committee on 
Drawing, and a duplicate of the said report to the Director 
of Drawing. In this way the condition of each school will 
be ascertained, and a necessary supervision kept up in every 
grade. 

The Division of work between the special instructors in 
music and drawing has been made so as to cover the whole 
ground as far as possible. On account of their small number. 
it must be of a somewhat superficial character, as far as direct 
teaching is concerned; but this is hardly to be regretted, 
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since it will give the regular teachers an increased sense of 
responsibility, and make them regard the special instructors 
as counsellors and not as substitutes. 


WORK OF THE DIRECTORS AND SPECIAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. 


DRAWING. 


The Director, Mr. Walter Smith, will teach one normal 
class, consisting of the pupils of the Normal School, and 
those teachers of the public schools who have not yet ob- 
tained full certificates. He will direct and supervise draw- 
ing in the High and Grammar Schools, and the Free Even- 
ing Drawing Schools; hold semi-annual examinations of all 
schools and classes, and report on them, and deliver lectures 
where they are needed. i 

Mr. Henry Hitchings, will teach the English High-School 
graduating class two days in the week, from 9, A.M. to 2, 
P.M., and will spend one day in examining and marking the 
work of pupils in the lower classes. He will also teach the 
Girls’ High-School graduating and advanced classes, two 
days in the week, from 9, AN MEN oTf2 6) PuMe 

Mr. Lucas Baker will teach the graduating classes of the 
Charlestown and Brighton High-Schools on three days in the 
week, and will examine and mark the work done in the 
lower classes on two days. . 

Miss Mercy A. Bailey will teach the graduating classes of 
the Dorchester and West Roxbury High Schools on four 
days in the week, and will spend one day in the Girls’ 
High School, to examine and mark the work done in the 
middle and junior classes. 

Miss Balch, fourth assistant in the Roxbury High School, 
who has long aided the late special instructor, Mr. Nutting, 
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in teaching drawing, and is specially fitted for the work, 
will take the responsibility of carrying it on in that school. 


MUSIC. 


The Director, Mr Julius Eichberg, will teach the graduat- 
ing classes in all the High Schools, supervise the classes 
taught by the regular teachers, hold examinations of teachers 
and pupils, and give normal instruction. 

The Grammar-School districts will be visited once a fort- 
night, as far as possible, by the special instructors, who will 
examine and report on the work of the regular teachers. 

Mr. J. B. Sharland will take charge of the following 
seventeen districts; Franklin, Brimmer, Winthrop, Exeter- 
Street, Dwight, Everett, Sherwin, Comins, Dearborn, Dudley 
(Boys), Dudley (Girls), Lewis, Lowell, Central, Charles 
Sumner, Hillside, and Mt. Vernon. 

Mr. Henry A. Holt will take charge of seventeen districts, 
as follows: Wells, Eliot, Hancock, Quincy, Andrew, 
Bigelow, Gaston, Lawrence, Lincoln, Norcross, Shurtleff, 
Allston, Bennett, Bowditch, Bowdoin, Phillips, and Rice. 

Mr. J. M. Mason will take charge of the following sixteen 
districts: Adams, Chapman, Emerson, Lyman, Bunker 
Hill, Frothingham, Harvard, Prescott, Warren, Dorchester- 
Everett, Gibson, Harris, Mather, Minot, Stoughton, and 
Tileston. 

Before concluding this report a few words remain to be 
said about the Free Evening Drawing Schools. The 
expense of maintaining them during the coming winter will 
be much less than in previous years, as they are to be open 
five months instead of six, and as one of them, the Jamaica - 
Plain School, will be closed. Owing to its disadvantageous 
location this school was not sufficiently well attended to 
enable the Drawing Committee to recommend its continuance. 
The committee have, however, presented to the School Board 
a petition from a large number of persons resident at 
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Roslindale and in the vicinity, asking for an Evening Draw- 
ing School, and have recommended it favorably, on the 
ground that it can be opened in the Charles Sumner School- 
tse: with no other expense to the city than that of 
lighting and heating the rooms needed. 

During the coming term the Tennyson-street School 
classes will be divided between the Appleton-street School- 
house, and the Mechanics’ Hall, in Bedford street. The 
expense incident to the transportation of material to these 
buildings is to be borne by the Mechanics’ Charitable 
Association, and the directors of the same have granted the 
use of rooms in their Bedford-street building to the pupils of 
the classes in instrumental drawing, rent free, in considera- 
tion of the loan of the Tennyson-street School- house to their 
Association by the School Board, for the Mechanics’ Fair. 

The Evening Drawing Schools will be open from the 
third Monday in October to the Friday next preceding the 
third Monday in March, at Appleton street and Bedford 
street, Charlestown City Hall, Dorchester High School, 
King-street School, Roxbury, East Boston, and, if permis- 
sion is granted by the School Board, in the Charles Sumner 
School-house at Roslindale. . The master, the head assistant, 
and the assistants in these schools, will not be changed, as 
the Drawing Committee have every reason to be satisfied 
with their capacity and their zeal. The Free Evening 
Drawing Schools were established for mechanics and 
artisans wishing to make up deficiencies in their education, 
which, as they feel, seriously interfere with their success in 
life. Skilled labor commands high wages, and skilled labor 
is what these schools should produce. With a view of in- 
creasing their utility the Drawing Committee would advise 
that the age for admission for boys should be changed from 
fifteen to seventeen years of age, as this measure will tend 
to prevent boys whose real age is difficult to determine, from 
entering the classes and taking up room which might be better 
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occupied ; and, also, that a teacher should be allowed for 
every twenty-five instead of every thirty pupils, as this 
latter number hardly allows a teacher to give as much time 
to each pupil as is desirable, if the pupil be really intent 
upon hard work.* 

In legislating for these evening schools we should not 
forget how much indirect good they do, by keeping so large 
a number of persons usefully employed, some of whom, 
without them, might spend their time not only unprofitably, 
but harmfully to themselves and the community. 


In behalf of the Committee, 
CHARLES C. PERKINS, 


‘Chairman. 


* These orders were adopted by the School Board on Sept. 10th. 
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BOSTON: 
ROCKWELL AND CHURCHILL, CITY PRINTERS, 
No. 39 ARCH STREET. 
Lc, 


In ScnHoot CommitrEL, Sept. 24, 1878. 
Ordered: That the list of books, as adopted by the Board, 
for the school year 1878-79, be printed, and that no other 
books be used in any of the public schools of this city. 
(A true copy.) 
Attest : 
GEO. A. SMITH, 


Secretary. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Sixth Class. 


Franklin Primer, Leigh’s type. 


Fifth Class. 


Franklin Second Reader, Leigh’s type. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 


Fourth Class. 


Franklin Second Reader. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 
First Music Reader. 


Third Class. 


Franklin Second Reader. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 
Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic. 

First Music Reader. 


First and Second Classes. 
Franklin Third Reader. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 
Eaton’s Primary Arithmetic. 
First Music Reader. 
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All the Olasses. 


First Primary Music Chart. 
Prang’s Natural History Series. 


Supplementary Reading. 


In Scuoot Committrer, Sept. 24, 1878. 


Ordered, That the monthly juvenile magazine, “The 
Nursery,” be provided as supplementary reading matter for 
the Primary Schools, in such quantities as may be indicated 
by the Board of Supervisors. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 5. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 


Sixth Class. 


Franklin Fourth Reader. 

Worcester’s Spelling Book. 

Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Warren’s Primary Geography. 

Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature (permitted as a reading or 
lesson book). 

Tntermediate Music Reader. 


Fifth Class. 


Franklin Intermediate Reader. 

Worcester’s Spelling Book. 

Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 

Warren’s Primary Geography. 

Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature (permitted as a reading or 
lesson book). 

Intermediate Music Reader. 


Fourth Class. 


Franklin Fifth Reader. 

Worcester’s Spelling Book. 

Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 
Warren’s Common School Geography. 
Intermediate Music Reader. 
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Third Class. 
Franklin Fifth Reader. 
Worcester’s Spelling Book. 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 
Warren’s Common School Geography. 
Siwinton’s New Language Lessons. 
Anderson’s Grammar School History of the United States. 
Intermediate Music Reader. 


Second Class. 


Franklin Sixth Reader. 

Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 

Warren’s Common School Geography. 

Swinton’s New Language Lessons. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 

Anderson’s Grammar School History of the United States. 
Fourth Music Reader. 


First Class. 
Franklin Sixth Reader. 
Eaton’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Eaton’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 
Warren’s Common School Geography. 
_ Swinton’s New Language Lessons. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 
Worcester’s History. 
Cooley’s Elements Natural Philosophy. 
Fourth Music Reader. 


All the Classes. 
American Text-Books of Art Education. 
A. R. Dunton’s Writing-Books, University Series, or Pay- 
son, Dunton & Scribner’s. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 7 


Prang’s Aids for Object-Teaching, “ Trades.” 
Higginson’s History of the United States (as a reading- 
book). 


Supplementary Reading. 


In Scnoont CommitTes, Sept. 24, 1878. 


Ordered, That the Committee on Supplies be authorized 
to purchase, at the request of the Board of Supervisors, not 
exceeding two hundred copies each, of any or all of the fol- 
lowing books, to be used under the direction of the Board of. 
Supervisors, as auxiliary reading-books in the Grammar 
Schools : — 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 

Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales. 

Miss Martineau’s Crofton Boys. 

Thomas Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby. 
Danas’ Two Years before the Mast. 

De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe. 

Irving’s Sketch Book. 
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HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 


ENGLISH. 
First Year. 
Bain’s Brief English Grammar. 


‘Trving’s Sketch-Book. 
*Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 


Second Year. 


Abbott’s “‘ How to Write Clearly.” 
Selections from Addison’s Spectator. 
Hill’s Rhetoric. 

Hales’s Longer English Poems. 


Third Year. 


Trevelyan’s Selections from Macaulay. 
Shakespeare and Milton; selections in the Clarendon Press 
Series (or any equivalent selections which may be 


recommended by the Board of Supervisors). 
Hales’s Poems. 


Second and Third Years. 


'Macaulay’s Essays. 


1 Such selections as may be authorized by the Committee on High Schools. 


2In Scnoon Commirresr, Sept. 24, 1878. 
Ordered, That the High Schools be allowed to use any text-books in English now 
owned by the city, as supplementary reading matter to that now prescribed. 


TEXT-BOOKS. ) 9 


First, Second, and Third Years. 


Worcester’s Comprehensive Dictionary. 


FRENCH. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 


Keetel’s Elementary Grammar. 
Spiers and Surenne’s Dictionary (octavo). 


First and Third Years. 
Joynes’ Otto’s French Reader. 


Second Year. 
Saintine. Picciola. 
Etckmann-Chatrian. Le Conscrit de 1813. 
6 6 Madame Thérése. 
Bocher’s College Series of French Plays. 
Souvestre. Au Coin du Feu. 


Third Year. 


Taine. Notes sur l’Angleterre. 

Lacombe. la Petite Histoire du Peuple Francais. 
Bocher’s College Series of French Plays. 

Herrig’s La France Littéraire. 


GERMAN. 


First Year. 
Otto’s Grammar, for pupils beginning German the first year. 
Whitney’s Grammar, for pupils beginning German the third 
year. . 
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_ First and Third Years. 


Storme’s Easy German Reader. 
Whitney’s German Reader. 


Second Year. 


Schiller’s William Tell. 
Miller’s College Plays. 
Whitney’s German Reader. 


Third Year. 


Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. 
Goethe’s Prose. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 


Koéhler’s German Dictionary. 


LATIN. 
First, Second, and Third Years. 
Allen & Greenough’s Latin Grammar, for use only in the 
Roxbury, West Roxbury, and Brighton High schools. 
Harkness’s Latin Grammar, for use only in the English High, 
Girls’ High, Dorchester High, and Charlestown High 
schools. 


First and Third Years. 
Allen’s New Latin Method, for use only in the Roxbury, 
West Roxbury, and Brighton High schools. 
Harkness’s New Latin Reader, for use only in the English 
High, Girls’ High, Dorchester High, and Charlestown 
High schools. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 
Latin School series, I. and II. 


Third Year. 


Virgil, any edition approved by the Committee on 
books. 


HISTORY. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 
Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History. 


Third Year. 


Martin’s Civil Government. 


MATHEMATICS.! 


First Year. 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra. 


Second and Third Years. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry, or 
Chauvenet’s Geometry. 


Second Year. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Trigonometry, or 
Greenleaf’s Trigonometry. 


i 


Text- 


a 


1 Nore. — Ono set of apparatus for illustrating the Metric System is allowed each 


High School, at an expense not exceeding $15.00 for each school. 
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PHYSICS. 


Second and Third Years. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. , 


ASTRONOMY. 


Third Year. 
Kiddle’s Astronomy. 


CHEMISTRY. 


Third “Year. 


Eliot & Storer’s Elementary Manual of Chemistry, edited by 
Nichols. 


BOTANY. 


First and Third Years. 
Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Second and Third Years. 


> 7 ra 
Morse’s Zodlogy. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Third Year. 


Hutchison’s Physiology. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 13 


MUSIC. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 
Eichberg’s High School Music Reader. 


DRAWING. 


First, Second, and Third Years. 


American Text-books of Art Education. 
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“Advanced”? Classes of the English High and Girls’ 
High Schools. 


ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. 


LATIN. 


Harkness’s Latin Grammar. 
Harkness’s New Latin Reader. 


FRENCH. 
Corneille’s Cid. 


GERMAN. 


Goethe’s Faust. 
Hermann und Dorothea. 
Schiller’s William Tell. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Greenleaf’s Trigonometry. 
Loomis’s Navigation. 
.Peck’s Analytical Geometry. 


CHEMISTRY. 
- Eliot and Storer’s Qualitative Analysis. 


PHYSICS. 
Ganot’s Physics. 
Peck’s Mechanics. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 15 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


ENGLISH. 


Selections from Chaucer; from Shakespeare, and from 
Milton. 


® 
FRENCH. 


Herrig’s La France Littéraire. 


LATIN. 


Cicero, Virgil and Horace (any edition). 


MATHEMATICS. 


Bradbury’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 


a 


CHEMISTRY. 


Hill’s Lecture Notes on Qualitative Analysis. 


ASTRONOMY. 


Kiddle’s Astronomy. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


Noah Porter’s Elements of Intellectual Science. 
Peabody’s Moral Philosophy. 
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LATIN SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


LATIN. 


Andrews’ Lexicon. 
White’s Abridged Lexicon. 
Harkness’s Grammar. 
Prose Composition. 
sé Reader. 
Smith’s Principia Latina, Part II. 
Latin School Series, Vol. I. : Phedrus, Justin, and Nepos. 
Harkness’s Ceesar. 
Greenough’s Catiline of Sallust. 
Latin School Series, Vol. II.: Ovid, Curtius, and Cicero. 
Greenough’s Ovid. 
He Virgil. 
“é or Harkness’s Orations of Cicero. 


GREEK. 


Liddell & Scott’s Lexicon. 
Goodwin’s Grammar. 
White’s Lessons. 

Jones’s Prose Composition. 
Goodwin’s Reader. 

The Anabasis of Xenophon. 
Boise’s Homer’s Iliad. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 17 


. ENGLISH. 


Soule’s Hand-book of Pronunciation. 
Hill’s General Rules for Punctuation. 


Hawthorne’s Wonder Book. 

ss =, ~=— Tanglewood Tales. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Bulfinch’s Age of Fable. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Famous Greeks and Romans. 


The Crofton Boys, by Harriet Martineau. 

Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes. 
Two years before the Mast, by Richard H. Dana, Jr. 
Robinson Crusoe, by DeFoe. 

One of Scott’s novels. 


Three plays of Shakespeare. 
Selections from the poems of 
Milton. 
Pope. 
Gray. 
Goldsmith. 
Wordsworth. 
Scott. 
Campbell. 
Byron. 
Macaulay (The Lays of Ancient Rome). 
Tennyson. 
Lowell. 
Holmes. 
Whittier. 
Longfellow. 
Bryant. 
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Selections from the essays of 
Addison. | 
Steele. , 

Selections from the works of 
Prescott. 

Irving. 


A few orations or speeches of | ° 
Burke. 
Pitt. 
Fox. 
Webster. 
Everett. 
Sumner. 
FRENCH. 


Spiers and Surenne’s French Dictionary (octavo). 
Keetels’ French Grammars, Elementary and Analytical. 
Contes des Fées, par Perrault. - 

Jean qui grogne, par Mme. de Segur. 

Jeanne d’Arc, par Michelet. 

Robinson Suisse, par Wyss. 

Batavia, par Conscience. 

Voltaire’s History of Charles XII. 

Duruy’s or Guizot’s History of France. 

Selections from the Works of Sainte-Beuve. 
Selections from Taine’s English Literature. 


GERMAN. 
Whitney’s Grammar, 
Whitney’s Reader. 

HISTORY. 

Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the Un: 
Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. 

3 4 Sha) 7 SAS POGCbs 
Long’s Classical Atlas. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 
Geikie’s Primer of Physical Geography. 
Warren’s Common School Geography. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


Mace’s History of a Mouthful of Bread. 
Foster’s Physiology ; Science Primer. 


BOTANY. 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. 
‘© School and Field Book of Botany. 
Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 


ZOOLOGY. 
/ 2 b A 
Morse’s Zoélogy. 
Agassiz’s Sea-side Studies. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Eaton’s Common School Arithmetic. 
6¢ High 66 66 
Tower's Intellectual Algebra. 
Bradbury’s Eaton’s Algebra. 
Hill’s First Lessons in Geometry. 
Lowell’s Science of Form. 
Peirce’s Plane and Solid Geometry, or Chauvenet’s 
Geometry. 


DRAWING. 


Walter Smith’s American Text-books of Art Education. 


MUSIC. 
Fichberg’s High School Music Reader. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS. 


The text-books used in this school shall be such of the 
text-books used in the other public schools of the city as are 
needed for the course of study, and such others as shall be 
authorized by the Board. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 21 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


FOR PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Adopted Jan. 23, 1877 (page 12, Minutes 1877.) 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Worcester’s Comprehénsive Dictionary. 

National Music Teacher. | 
Walter Smith’s Teachers’ Manual of Freehand Drawing. 
Monroe’s Vocal Gymnastics. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Johnson’s Atlas. 
Flammarion’s Atmosphere. 
Martin’s Civil Government. 
Appleton’s American Encyclopedia, or Johnson’s Encyclo- 

peedia. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia. | 
Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. 
Anthon’s Classical Dictionary. 
Webster’s Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 
Worcester’s Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. 
Thomas’s Dictionary of Biography and Mythology. 
Guyot’s Earth and Man. 
Reclus’s Earth. 
Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution. 
Goold Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
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Lippincott’s Gazetteer. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States. 
Palfrey’s History of New England. 
Shurtleff’s Topographical History of Boston. 
Weber’s Universal History. 

Reclus’s Ocean. 

Wilson’s Punctuation. 

Frothingham’s Rise of the Republic. 
Frothingham’s Siege of Boston. 

Hawes’s Synchronology of Ancient and Modern History. 
Philbrick’s Union Speaker. 


MAPS AND GLOBES. 


Cutter’s Physiological Charts. , 

Cornell’s Series Maps. Sl exceeding one set 

Guyot’s Series, Maps Nos. 1, Q, 3. to each. floor. 

Joslyn’s 15-inch Terrestrial Globe, on Tripod (one for each 
Grammar School). 

9-inch Hand-Globe, Loring’s guise (one. for each Gram- 
mar School-room). 
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COURSES OF STUDY. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
SIXTH CLASS. 


Language, one and one-half hours a week. Oral 
lessons. Purpose, —to accustom pupils to express 
what they know in sentences. Material, — reading 
lessons, pictures, plants, and animals, or whatever the 
ingenuity of the teacher may suggest. 

Oral Instruction, two and one-half hours a week. 
Simple conversational studies of familiar plants, ani- 
mals, and things; to distinguish form, color, and 
prominent qualities. 

Simple poetry recited (throughout the course). 

Reading and Spelling, ten hours a week.  Read- 
ing from black-board, chart, and a Reader of a proper 
orade. 

Writing, one and two-thirds hours a week. A few 
of the simplest script letters, viz., 4, U, n, m, t, d, @, 
o, etc. Short, easy words, names of familiar objects, 
combining the letters learned. Arabic figures. 

Arithmetic, two hours a week. Numbers from 1 
to 10. 1. Adding and subtracting. 2. Arabic figures. 
3. Ordinal numbers. 

Drawing, two hours a week. (Regulations, Chap. 
XXVIII.) Names, positions, and relationship of 
straight lines. Combinations of lines to make 
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figures. Their division into equal parts. Draw- 
ing from memory and dictation of lines in de- 
fined positions. Combinations and arrangements of 
points and short lines in geometric forms. Ruling 
lines of given length. Measuring length of given 
lines. Black-board. Slates. 

Music, one hour a week. (Regulations, Chap. 
XXIX.) First fourteen pages of First National 
Music Reader by rote. Scales by numerals and 
syllables. Position of body and formation of sounds. 

Physical Exercises, fifty minutes a week. Not less 
than twice each session, some simple, pleasing ex- 
ercise in concert. 

fecreation, one half-hour a week. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Language, one and one-half hours a week. Same 
as in Class VI. 

Oral Instruction, two and one-half hours a week. 
Same as in Class VI., with new material. Simple 
talks about the human body and hygiene. In con- 
nection with number lessons, — coins from one to ten 
cents. | 

fieading and Spelling, ten hours a week. Reading 
from a Reader of a proper grade. Spelling by sound 
and by letter some easy, common words from the 
reading lessons. | 

Writing, one and two-thirds hoursa week. All the 
small script letters, —combined into words as in 
Class VI. Arabic figures. 

Arithmetic, two hours a week. Numbers from 1 
to 10. 1. Multiplying and dividing, with results in 
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figures. 2. Relations of numbers from 1 to 10. 
(See subjects for “ Oral Instruction.”) 

Drawing, two hours a week. Curved lines ex- 
plained. The simple curve. Combination of curved 
with straight lines. Illustrate plane geometric defi- 
nitions of lines and figures by rule and measure. 
Simple forms from memory and dictation.  Re- 
arrangements of exercises in design. Black-board. 
‘Slates. 

Music, one hour a week. Notation. Time, beating 
time, and signs of expression. Practice in writing 
characters used in music. Rote-songs at option of 
teacher. Chart No, 2. 

Physical Haxercises, fifty minutes a week. Same 
as in Class VI. 


Recreation, one half-hour a week. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Language, two hours a week. Same as in pre- 
ceding classes. 

Oral Instruction, two and two-thirds hours a week. 
Same as before, introducing, freely, comparisons 
between like and unlike; and studying less familiar 
plants, animals, and things. With number lessons, 
— pint, quart, gallon; quart, peck, bushel. 

Reading and Spelling, eight hours a week. Read- 
ing from a Reader of a proper grade. Supplementary 
reading. Spelling, by sound and by letter, words 
from the reading lessons and other familiar words. 

Writing, two hours a week. Capitals and small 
letters ; short, easy words ; names of pleasing, familiar 
objects; pupil’s name. 
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Arithmetic, two and one-half hours a week. Num- 
bers from 1 to 20. 1. Combinations of ten with 
numbers smaller than ten. 2. Adding, 
multiplying, and dividing, with results in figures. 3. 
Relations of numbers from 1 to 20. 4. Roman nu- 


merals to XX. 5. Meter and decimeter. 


subtracting, 


Drawing, two hours a week. Curved lines ex- 
plained. The compound curve. Outlines of vases 
and pitchers, illustrating compound curves. Arrang- 
ing simple leaves to fill geometric forms by repeti- 
tion. Symmetry, or balance of parts, explained. 
Definitions of regular plane forms in words and by 
illustrations. Dictation and memory. Black-board. 
Slates. | 

Music, one hour a week. Review, and advance to 
end of Chart No. 12. Rote songs, pages 15, 16, 
and 17. Writing of notes of different values, and 
combining them into measures. 

Physical Exercises, fifty minutes a week. Same 
as in Classes V. and VI. 

Recreation, one-half hour a week. 

Miscellaneous, one-half hour a week. 


THIRD CLASS. 


Language, two hours a week. Oral exercises as 
in preceding lessons. Pupils to write the sentences 
made in their oral exercises so far as they are able. 

Oral Instruction, two and two-thirds hours a week. 
Same as before. Grouping of animals by habits, 
traits, and structure; and of objects by form and 
qualities. Lessons in size and distance by simple 
measurements, — inch, foot, yard. 

Reading and Spelling, eight hours a week. Read- 
ing from a Reader of a proper grade. Supple- 
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mentary reading. Spelling as before, written and 
oral. 

Writing, two hours a week. Letters, words, and 
short, simple sentences; the proper use of capitals. 
Roman numerals. 

Arithmetic, two and one-half hours a week. Num- 
bers from 1 to 100. 1. Combinations of tens, and 
of tens with smaller numbers. 2. Adding, subtract- 
ing, multiplying, and dividing numbers from 1 to 50, 
with results in figures. 3. Relations of numbers 
from 1 to 50. 4. Roman numerals to L. 5. Square 
and cubic decimeter. 

Drawing, two hours a week. Review work of 
previous classes. Proportion and size. Testing ac- 
curacy by scale. Designing new combinations of old 
forms. Symmetry and repetition further illustrated. 
Enlarging from cards. Reducing from black-board. 
Black-board and slates. 

Music, one hour a week. Review, and advance to 
end of Chart No. 15. Exercise upon sounds of the 
scale by numerals, syllables, and pitch names. Rote 
songs. Writing scale degrees under dictation. 

Physical Exercises, fifty minutes a week. Same as 
in preceding classes. 

Recreation, one-half hour a week. 

Miscellaneous, one-half hour a week. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Language, two hours a week. Same as in Class 
ITE: 

Oral Instruction, two and two-thirds hours a week. 
Observation of less obvious qualities of objects; tints 
and shades of color. 
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Study of strange animals from pictures, to infer 
mode of life from structure or structure from mode of 
life. 

Simple lessons on weights and divisions of time. 

Talks about the human body and hygiene, con- 
tinued. 

Fables, anecdotes. 

Reading and Spelling, seven hours a week. Read- 
ing from a Reader of a proper grade. Supplemen- 
tary reading. Spelling as before. 

Writing, two hours a week. Letters, words, and 
sentences from dictation and from the black-board. 

Sentences made in the language lessons to be used 
for writing exercises. 

Arithmetic, three and one-half hours a week. 

Numbers from I to 100. 1. Adding, subtracting, 
multiplying, and dividing, with results in figures. 2. 
Relations of numbers from 1 to 100. 3. Roman 
numerals to C. 4. Liter and dekaliter, dekameter. 

Drawing, two hours a week. Drawing on paper in 
books. Review the work of Classes V. and VI., on 
paper. Even quality of lines. Subjects of lessons in 
previous classes repeated in regular order. 

Music, one hour a week. Review, and advance to 
end of No. 20. Scale-practice by singing and writ- 
ing. Rote songs. 

Physical Exercises, fifty minutes a week. Twice 
in the forenoon and once in the afternoon. 

Recreation, one-half hour a week. 

Miscellaneous, one-half hour a week. 
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FIRST CLASS. 


Language, two hours a week. Same as in Classes 
Liang ULE, 

Oral Instruction, two and two-thirds hours a week. 
Work of Class II. continued. Complementary colors. 
Harmonies of colors. Plants and animals gathered 
into families. Vegetable, animal, and mineral products 
distinguished. | Observation of the qualities and 
mechanism of things as adapted to their use. 

Reading and Spelling, seven hours a week. Read- 
ing from a Reader of a proper grade. Supplementary 
reading. Spelling as before. 

Writing, two hours a week. Words and sentences. 
Sentences used in language lessons will ftrnish ma- 
terial for exercises. The proper form of dating, ad- 
dressing, and signing a letter ; also the correct method 
of superscribing an envelope. 

Arithmetic, three and one-half hours a week. Mumbers 
from I to 1000. 1. Combinations of hundreds, and 
of hundreds with smaller numbers. 2. Adding, sub- 
tracting, multiplying, and dividing numbers from 1 to 
144, with results in figures. 3. Relations of numbers 
from 1 to 144. 4. Adding and subtracting, multi- 
plying and dividing numbers from 144 to 1000, no 
multiplier or divisor larger than ten being used. 5. 
Roman numerals. 6. Centimeter, gram, and kilo- 
gram. 

Drawing, two hours a week. Drawing on paper in 
books. Review the work of Classes IV. and III. on 
paper. [For further description see programme of 
instruction issued annually. | 

Music, one hour a week. Charts from 21 to 36, 
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inclusive. Rote songs. Writing of scales in differ- 
ent keys. 

Physical Exercises, fijty minutes a week. Same as 
in Class II. 

ftecreation, one-half hour a week. 

Miscellaneous, one-half hour a week. 


[Note. — Opening exercises, one-half hour a week. Recesses, two and 
one-half hours a week.] 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


Language, three hours a week. Oral and written 
exercises in the use of language as the expression of 
thought. Exercises the same in kind as those of the 
Primary School, adapted to the capacity of pupils of 
this class. Letter-writing. 

Oral Instruction, two and one-half hours a week. 
Elementary studies in natural history. Plants — May 
to November. Animals— November to May. Qual- 
ities and properties of objects. Talks about trades, 
occupations, and articles of commerce. Poetry re- 
cited. 

Reading and Spelling, six hours a week. Reading 
from a Reader of a proper grade. Supplementary 
reading throughout the course. Spelling from the 
reading, and other lessons, chiefly written exercises. 

Writing, two hours a week. Two books each half 
year. Blank books at alternate lessons. 

Arithmetic, four hours a week. 1. Combination 
of thousands; writing and reading integers. 2. Re- 
lations of tenths, hundredths, and thousandths to 
units; writing and reading decimals to thousandths. 
3. Addition and subtraction of integers to millions ; 
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of decimals to thousandths; and of U.S. money. 4. 
The units of U.S. money, with their relations to one 
another; also of liquid and dry measure. Oral ex- 
ercises with simple numbers, to precede and accom- 
pany written arithmetic. 

Geography, two hours a week. Oral lessons, with 
the use of the globe and maps, as soon as the class is 
prepared for them. 

Drawing, one and one-half hours a week. (Regu- 
lations. Chap. XXVIII.) Drawing on paper in 
books. Review lines, angles, and figures on large 
scale. Division of lines into equal and unequal parts. 
Figures inscribed within, and described about figures. 
Elementary design. Dictation and memory. Pro- 
portion of parts to whole design. 

Music, one hour a week. (Regulations. Chap. 
XXIX.) Music Charts (Second Series). Exercises 
and songs in the first twenty pages of charts, and in 
the first thirty-three pages of Second Music Reader. 
Continued practice in writing. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Language, three hours a week. Same as in Class 
VI. 

Oral Instruction, two and one-half hours a week. 
Subjects of Class VI. continued. ‘Talks about com- 
mon phenomena. Stories. Anecdotes. Poetry re- 
cited. 

Reading and Spelling, siz hours a week. Reading 
from a Reader of a proper grade, or its equivalent. 
Spelling as before. 

Writing, two hours a week. Two books each half- 
year. Blank books at alternate lessons. 

Arithmetic, four hours a week. 1. Multiplication 
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and division of integers; of decimals and of U.S. 
money. 2. The units of avoirdupois weight and of 
troy weight, with their relations. Oral exercises. 

Geography, two hours a week. ‘Oral lessons con- 
tinued, with such use of the text-book and such map 
drawing as is appropriate. 

Drawing, one and one-half hours a week. Drawing 
on paper in books. Tangency of curved with curved, 
and curved with straight lines. Review compound 
and simple curves on large scale. Abstract curve. 
Details of historical ornament. Conventionalism ex- 
plained and illustrated. Repetition on an axis and 
around a centre. Geometric views of objects. Dic- 
tation and memory. Elementary design, with con- 
ventional leaves. Geometrical drawing with com- 
passes. Definitions and eight problems. 

Music, oné hour a week. Charts from No. 21 to 
40, inclusive. Chromatic scale, both in singing and 
writing. Songs at option of teacher. Rules of 
breathing. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Language, three hours a week. Same as in Classes 
Vis cams PV aly 

Oral Instruction, two and one-half hours a week. 
Elementary natural history continued. Common 
metals and minerals. Useful woods. Stories from 
mythology and ancient history. Poetry and prose 
recited. 

fieading and Spelling, five hours a week. Read- 
ing from a Reader of a proper grade, or its equiva- 
lent. Spelling as before. 

Writing, two hours a week. Two books each half 
year. Blank books at alternate lessons. 
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Arithmetic, four hours a week. 1. Factors, meas- 
ures, and multiples. 2. Common fractions. 3. The 
units of long, square, and solid measure, with their 
relations. 4. Decimal fractions reviewed and com- 
pleted. Oral exercises. 

Geography, three hours a week. Study of the earth 
as a globe, with reference to form, motions, parallels, 
meridians, zones (with their characteristics), winds, 
currents, and the life of man as varied by climate and 
civilization. The physical features of the grand di- 
visions studied and compared ; with map-drawing. 

Drawing, one and one-half hours a week. Drawing 
on paper in books. Filling of geometric shapes with 
conventional ornament. Details of historical] ornament, 
unsymmetrical. Abstract curves based on the spiral. 
Conventional leaves. Objects in profile. Dictation 
and memory. Elementary design. Processes of me- 
chanical repetition. Geometrical drawing with com- 
passes. Problems 9 to 44. 

Music, one hour a week. Charts (Third Series), 
scale and staff intervals. Singing in different keys 
up to three sharps and four flats. Practice of the first 
twenty numbers in charts, and first twenty-two pages 
of Third Reader. — 


THIRD CLASS. 


Language, three hours a week. Same continued. 
Grammar begun. The parts of speech ; analysis of 
simple sentences. 

Oral Instruction, two hours a week. Elementary 
natural history continued. Physiology begun. Stories 
of life in the middle ages. Poetry and prose recited. 

fieading and Spelling, three hours a week. Read- 
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ing from a Reader of a proper grade, or its equivalent. 
Spelling as before. 

Writing, one and one-half hours a week. Two books 
each half year. Blank books at alternate lessons. 

Arithmetic, four hours a week. 1. Metric Sys- 
tem. 2. Percentage. (a) Simple Interest. (6) 
Discount. Oral exercises. 

Geography, two and one-half hours a week. Physi- 
cal and political geography of the countries of the 
grand divisions begun; with map-drawing. 

History, two and one-half hours a week. United 
States history to July 4, 1776. 

Physics, one hour a week Outlines of physics, to 
be taught as far as practicable by the experimental 
method. 

Drawing, one and one-half hours a week. Drawing 
on paper in books. Horizontal, vertical, and central 
repetition compared. Details of historical ornament. 
Common objects. Enlargement and reduction of or- 
namental details. Symmetry of unsymmetrical lines. 
Elementary design, from historic details. Dictation, 
memory, and design, combined in single lesson. Geo- 
metrical drawing with compasses. Problems 45 to 73. 

Music, one hour a week. Charts. Reverse Charts 
of Third Series, to be completed. Songs in various 
keys. Transposition from one key to another. Vocal 
culture continued. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Language, three hours a week. Exercises in writ- 
ing continued. Business letters. Grammar. The 
subdivisions of the parts of speech. The inflexions of 
nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, and adverbs. 
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Analysis of easy complex and compound sentences. 
The rules of syntax illustrated by familiar examples. 

Oral Instruction, two hours a week. Physiology. 
Biographical and historical sketches. Poctry and 
prose recited. 

Reading and Spelling, three hours a week. Reading 
from a Reader of a proper grade, or its equivalent. 
Spelling as before. 

Writing, one hour a week. One book each half-year. 
Blank book alternately. 

Arithmetic, four hours a week. 1. Percentage con- 
tinued. (a) Commission and other simple applica- 
tions. (0) Profit and loss. (c) Partial payments. 
(d) Compound interest. 2. Ratio and proportion. 
3. Compound numbers completed. Oral exercises. 

Geography, two and one-half hours a weer. Phys- 
ical and political geography of the countries of the 
grand divisions completed ; with map-drawing. 

History, three hours a week. United States history 
completed and reviewed. 

Physics, one hour a week. Outlines of physics con- 
tinued. 3 

Drawing, one and one-half hours a week. Draw- 
ing on paper in books. Historical objects. Subtlety 
of curvature. Elementary design from given sub- 
jects. Enlargement and _ reversing of objects. 
Model and object drawing; Ist, from copy; 2d, from 
object. The ellipse, perspective of the circle. Reg- 
ular forms, and irregular natural forms based on 
them. Geometric basis of objects of use. The cone 
and cylinder, and objects based on them. The 
sphere, spheroid, and ovoid, and objects based on 
them. 
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Music, one hour a week. Fourth Music Reader. 
Solfeggios from page 50 to 78. Also, Triad Ex- 
ercises from page 79 to 84. Frequent change of 
parts.. Songs at option, but with exclusion of rote- 
singing. Continuation of writing exercises and trans- 
position. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Language, three hours a week, first half year. 
Three and one-half hours a week, second half year. 
Exercises in writing as in the preceding classes, with 
the application of grammar to ordinary English. 

Oral Instruction, one hour a week. Conversational 
lessons on topics and allusions connected with the stud- 
ies. One hour a week, declamation or recitation. 

Tteading and Spelling, two and one half hours a week. 
Reading from a Reader of a proper grade, or its equiv- 
alent. Spelling as before. 

Writing, one hour a week. Commercial and mis- 
cellaneous forms. Blank book alternately. 

Arithmetic, three and one-half hours a week, first 
half year. Four hours a week, second half year. 1. 
Powers of numbers. 2. Square root and its common 
applications. 38. Mensuration. 4. Reviews. [After 
completing the reviews, —cube root and its applica- 
tions, equation of payments, and exchange may be 
studied.] Oral exercises. 

Geography, three hours a week, first half year. 
General reviews. Astronomical and physical phe- 
nomena, and political and commercial relations more 
carefully studied. Maps of the grand divisions, of 
the United States, and of Great Britain, drawn from 
memory. 3 
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[History and Civil Government, three hours a week. 
History of England. Constitution of United States, 
and of Massachusetts. 

Physics,gone and one-half hours a week. Outlines 
of physics continued. 

Book-keeping, two hours a week, second half year. 
Single entry; day book, cash book, and ledger to 
be kept. Practice in the use of common business 
forms. 

Drawing, one and one-half hours a week. Draw- 
ing on paper in books. Elaborate details of historic 
ornament compared. Natural foliage, copied with 
pen and ink. Elementary design from given subjects 
in given shapes. Half tinting. Memory drawing of 
designs. Model and object drawing; Ist, from 
copy; 2d, from object. The perspective of parallel 
lines in rectangular objects. Cube, prisms, and pyr- 
amids, and objects based on them. Botanical analy- 
sis of plants for designs. 

Music, one hour a week. Fourth Music Reader. 
Solfeggios from page 50 to 78. Also, Triad Exer- 
cises from page 79 to 84. Frequent change of parts. 
Songs at option, but with exclusion of rote-singing. 
Continuation of writing exercises and transposition. 


Norr. — Physical exercises, fifty minutes a week. Every class to 
practice in concert proper physical exercises not less than five min- 
utes each session. (Regulations. Sect. 234.) Sewing, two hours 
aweek for girls. (Regulations. Sect. 235.) Opening exercises, 
half hour a week. Recesses, one hour forty minutes a week. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 
(See Note a.) 


FIRST YEAR. % 


6 

English and History. — Five hours till March 1st. 
Three hours after March Ist. 1. English: (1) Brief 
accounts of certain authors, with the study of some 
of their best works. (2) Reading aloud, reciting or 
speaking selections in prose and poetry from the 
authors. (3) Elementary exercises in writing Eng- 
lish, including practical applications of Grammar. 
2. Ancient History. | 

Foreign Language. — Five hours till March Ist, 
and three hours after March Ist. Latin, or French, 
or German. See note b. 

Mathematics. — Five hours. 1. Algebra (four 
hours). 2. Principles of Arithmetic, with practi- 
cal instruction in the Metric System (one hour). 
See note d. 

Natural and Physical Sciences. — Four hours after 
March Ist. Botany. 


SECOND YEAR. 


English and History. — Four hours. 1. English: 
(1) Brief accounts of authors, etc., as in first year. 
(2) Reading aloud, etc., asin first year. (3) Principles 
of Rhetoric and their application to writing English, 
with exercises to increase the vocabulary. 2. Medi- 
eval History. 8. Modern History begun. 

Foreign Language.— Three hours. The same 
language, continued. 

Mathematics. — Five hours a week. 

1. Shorter Course (to be completed in second 
year) :— Plane Geometry and Plane Trigonometry, 
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with simple applications; also, the properties and 
mensuration of certain solids (four hours). See notes 
b, e (1), and Ff; 

or, 

1, Longer Course (to be continued in third year) : 
Plane Geometry and Plane Trigonometry (four hours.) 
See note e (2), (3). 

2. Book-keeping by Double Entry with Commercial 
Arithmetic [or Zodlogy] (one hour). 

Natural and Physical Science. — Three hours. 
Physics (three hours). Zoblogy, including Human 
Anatomy and Physiology [in place of Book-keeping] 
(one hour). See notes b and f. 


THIRD YEAR. 

English and History. — Five hours. 1. English: 
(1) Selections from Milton and Shakespeare stud- 
ied critically. (2) Reading aloud, etc., as before. 
(3) Writing Essays. 2. Modern History. 38. Civil 
Government. 

Foreign Language. — Four hours [with Mathemat- 
tcs or Natural Science (two hours) ]. 

Either the language studied two years to be con- 
tinued (one hour); and Latin, French, or German, 
begun (three hours). 

Or the language begun (four hours) ; 


or, 
Foreign Language. — Six hours. The language 
studied two years to be continued (three hours). 
Latin, French, or German, begun (three hours). 
Mathematics [or Natural Science]. — Two hours 
[with Foreign Language, four hours]. Solid Geom- 
etry and Mensuration. See note e (3). 
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Natural and Physical Science. — Five hours. 
1. Physics (continued) (¢wo hours). 2. Chemistry 
(two hours). See notec. 38. Descriptive Astronomy 
(one hour). Zodlogy [in place of Mathematics] con- 
tinued till March 1; and Botany (continued from 
first year) after March 1 (two hours). See note 
e (3). | 

Note a. The number of sessions a week is five; 
the number of hours a session, five; and the average 
length of an “hour” for class exercises or study is 
about fifty minutes. Of the twenty-five school hours 
in a week, one hour is to be given to Music; two 
hours to Military Drill for the boys and to Calisthenics 
for the girls; five hours (one each day) in the first 
and second years, and four hours in the third year, to 
study ; fifteen hours in the first and second years, and 
sixteen hours in the third year, to English, Foreign 
Languages, Ilistory, Natural and Physical Science, 
and Mathematics. 

Notre 6. The choice of the study must be subject 
to the approval of the principal. 

Nort c. Another hour, usually given to study, 
may be used in the Chemical Laboratory. 

Note d. The study of Arithmetic is, so far as 
practicable, to be united with the study of Algebra. 

Nore e. (1) Those pupils that elect the shorter 
course in Mathematics will complete it during the 
second year, and may take either Book-keeping or 
ZLodlogy. If they elect Natural Science, they will 
give to it two hours during the third year; and the 
whole time assigned to a foreign language may be 
given to the language begun the third year; or the 
language already studied two years may be continued 
one hour a week. 
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(2) Those pupils that elect the Jonger course in 
Mathematics may, at the close of the second year, drop 
the language studied two years, and give four hours a 
week to the language begun the third year, or con- 
tinue the language already studied, one hour a week. 

(3) Pupils pursuing for the third year either Math- 
ematics or Natural Science can, with the consent of 
the principal, give extra time to the language already 
pursued two years. 

Nore f. Pupils intending to pursue the shorter 
course in Mathematics, or to enter the Normal School, 
are advised to elect Zodlogy. 


PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL. 


FIRST YEAR. 

Latin. 
easy Latin sentences and the Reader. 3. Vocabulary 
and turning English into Latin (sentences like those 
in the Reader). 

English. —1. Reading aloud from (1) Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales, and G. W. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece; (2) Harriet Marti- 
neau’s Crofton Boys ; (3) Scott’s and Holmes’s poems. 
2. Recitation of poems selected from Scott and 
Holmes. 3. Exercises to secure (1) correct enuncia- 
tion, (2) distinct articulation, (3) right accent. 4. 
Spelling words in common use and in the reading les- 
sons. 95. Writing from dictation with special atten- 
tion to (1) capitals, (2) punctuation, (3) paragraphs, 
and (4) the correct forms of nouns and pronouns to 
express gender, number, and case. 

History. — (Reading Tales of Ancient Greece. 
[See “ English.”]) 


1. Forms. 2. Translating into English 
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Geography, to end as early as March 31.—1. 
Geikie’s primer of physical geography (supplemented 
by oral instruction). 2. Principles of Mathematical 
Geography. 38. Explanation of geographical terms. 

Natural Science, to begin as early as April 1.— 
Physiology: Macé’s history of a mouthful of bread. 

Mathematics. — Written arithmetic: 1. Review of 
the four fundamental rules. 2. Decimal and vulgar 
fractions. 8. Compound numbers (including the met-_ 
ric system). Mental arithmetic: parallel with’ the 
written. 

Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and 
military drill. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Viri Rome. 
3. Writing from dictation. 4. Vocabulary and turn- 
ing English into Latin (sentences like those in Viri 
Rome). 5. Recitation of Latin. 

English. —1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plu- 
tarch’s lives of famous Greeks; (2) Tom Brown’s 
School days at Rugby, by Thomas Hughes; (3) Gold- 
smith’s and Whittier’s poems. 2. Recitation — of 
poems selected from Goldsmith and Whittier. 3. 
Pronunciation (Soule’s Hand-book). 4. Spelling 
words in the lessons.in reading and geography. 5. 
Writing from dictation with special attention to (1) 
punctuation, (2) syllabication, (3) correct forms of 
adjectives and adverbs to express comparison, and of 
verbs to express voice, mood, tense, number, and 
person. | 

History. — (Reading lives of famous Greeks. [See 
-“English.”]) 
| Geography, to end as early as March 31.—1. 
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General physical features of the continents, with out- 
line map-drawing. 2. Distribution of plants and ani- 
mals, with their uses. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1. — 
Botany: Gray’s “ How Plants Grow.” 

Mathematics. — Written arithmetic: 1. Percentage. 
2. Reckoning of time. 3. Simple and compound 
interest. Mental arithmetic: parallel with the written. 
Geometry: oral instruction in connection with the 
lessons in drawing to give the mind clear and distinct 
conception of form. 

Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and 
military drill. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Pheedrus, and 
Justin’s life of Alexander the Great. 3. Writing 
from dictation. 4 Vocabulary and turning English 
into Latin (sentences like those of Justin). 5. Reci- 
tation. 

English.—1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plu- 
tarch’s lives of famous Greeks ; (2) Two Years Before 
the Mast, by Richard H. Dana, Jr.; (3) Byron’s and 
Longfellow’s poems. 2. Recitation of poems selected 
from Byron and Longfellow. 3. Exercises in elocu- | 
tion, with special attention to developing the voice. 
4. Spelling words in the lessons in reading, geogra- 
phy, and natural science. 5. Writing from dictation, 
with special attention to (1) punctuation, (2) abbre- 
viations, and (3) syntax (solecisms illustrated and 
corrected). 

French.—1. Forms and pronunciation. 2. At 
the outset, easy French translated into English, with 
help of teacher and dictionary (Contes des fées, par 
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Perrault; or Jean qui grogne, par Mme. de Ségur). 
3. Vocabulary and turning English into French. 

History. — (Reading lives of famous Greeks. [See 
“ English.” ]) 

Geography, to end as early as March 31. — Physical, 
political, and historical geography: (1) early condi- 
tion of the inhabitants of the earth as to occupations 
and governments; (2) first steps in civilization ; (3) 
study of Greece, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, Northern 
Africa, and the islands of the Mediterranean. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1.— 
Botany; Gray’s “How Plants Grow.” Reading of 
Gray’s “ How Plants Behave.” 

Mathematics. — Written arithmetic: 1. Discount 
and present worth, and “problems” in interest. 2. 
Profit and loss. 3. Partnership and other simple 
applications of the principles of percentage. Mental 
arithmetic: parallel with the written. Geometry: 
Hill’s First Lessons, supplemented by oral instruction. 
(Drawing lessons kept in view.) 

Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and 
military drill. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


Latin.—1. Forms and syntax. 2. Nepos’s life 
of Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, Alcibiades, 
Epaminondas, and Hannibal. 3. Translation of Latin 
at sight. 4. Vocabulary and turning English into 
Latin (sentences like those of Nepos). 5. Recitation. 

English. — Reading aloud (1) some of Plutarch’s 
lives of famous Romans ; (2) De Foe’s Robinson Cru- 
soe; (3) Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, Camp- 
bell’s and J. R. Lowell’s poems. 2. Recitation of 
Macaulay’s “ Lays” and of selections from Campbell’s 
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and J. R. Lowell’s poems. 38. Exercises in elocution 
with a special attention to improving the quality of 
the voice. 4. Spelling words in the lessons in read- 
ing, geography, natural science, and history. 5. (1) 
Punctuation (A. S. Hill’s Rules). (2) Writing ab- 
stracts of Plutarch’s lives (abstracts to be criticised 
by the teacher and corrected by the pupil). 

French. —1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 
2. Translation into English (Robinson Suisse, par 
Wyss; or, Batavia, par Conscience). 3. Writing 
from dictation. 4. Vocabulary and turning English 
into French. 5. Recitation. 

History. — History and Geography of Ancient 
Greece. (Reading lives of famous Romans. [See 
* English.” ]) 

Geography, to end as early as. March 31. — (4) 
Study of France, Great Britain, Central and Northern 
Europe; (5) Study of Russia and Russian possessions 
in Asia; Middle Asia, China, Japan, and India; (6) 
the Ottoman Empire — except the part in North 
Africa. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1.— 
Zoblogy : Morse’s Zodlogy. 

Mathematics. Written arithmetic: —1. Ratio, 
simple and compound proportion (same examples 
worked by analysis). 2. Evolution. 38. Involu- 
tion: square and cube root, with easy applications. 
Mental Arithmetic: parallel with the written. 
Geometry : Lowell’s Science of Form (first seventy 
pages or more). 

Drawing. Music. Penmanship. Gymnastics and 
military drill. 

FIFTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms, syntax, and prosody. 2. 
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Cesar’s Gallic War, I.-IV.; Ovid (2,000 lines). 3. 
Latin at sight. 4. Vocabulary and turning English 
into Latin (sentences like those of Cesar). 5. 
Recitation. 

English. —1. Reading aloud (1) some of Plu- 
tarch’s lives of famous Romans; (2) one of Scott’s 
novels; (3) Gray’s, Pope’s, and Bryant’s poems. 2. 
Recitation of poems selected from Gray, Pope, and 
Bryant. 38. Exercises in elocution, to secure natural 
and correct expression. 4. Spelling words in the 
lessons in reading, geography, natural science, and 
history. 5. Writing abstracts of Plutarch’s lives 
(abstracts to be criticised and corrected). 

French. — 1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 2. 
Voltaire’s History of Charles XII. 3. Writing from 
dictation. 4. Vocabulary and turning English into 
French. 5. Recitation. 

History. — History and geography of Ancient 
Rome. (Reading lives of famous Romans. [See 
“ English.” ]) 

Geography, to end as early as March 31. — (7) 
Study of America (early settlements); (8) United 
States, and other countries of North America. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1. — 
Zoblogy: Morse’s Zodlogy and Agassiz’s Sea-side 
Studies (supplemented by oral instruction). 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic : reviews and examples. 
Algebra: 1. Tower's intellectual. 2. Written Alge- 
bra, begun. Geometry: oral instruction, aiming to 
develop the power of discovering truths, and proving 
propositions. (No text-books allowed.) 

Drawing. Gymnastics and military drill. 
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SIXTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms, syntax, and prosody. 2. 
Ovid (2,000 lines); Sallust’s Catiline. 3. Latin at 
sight. 4. Vocabulary and turning English into 
Latin (sentences like those of Sallust). 5. Recita- 
tion. 

Greek. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Translating 
into English easy Greek sentences, and part of the 
Reader or of the Anabasis. 3. Vocabulary and turn- 
ing English into Greek (sentences like those in the 
Reader or the Anabasis). 

English. —1. (1) Translating aloud Ovid and 
Sallust at the recitation in Latin; (2) reading through 
(but not aloud) a few speeches or orations of Webster 
and Fox, and reading from Prescott’s and Irving’s 
works; (3) also from Tennyson’s and Wordsworth’s 
poems. 2. Recitation of poems selected from Ten- 
nyson and Wordsworth. 3. Speaking pieces from 
Webster’s and Fox’s speeches or orations, and reading 
aloud extracts from Prescott’s and Irving’s works. 
4. Good translations from Latin, written out with 
care, and, if necessary, re-written after correction. 

French. —1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 
2. Duruy’s history or a part of Guizot’s history of 
France. 38. Reading French at sight. 4. Vocabu- 
lary and turning English into French. 5. Recita- 
tion. 

History. — History of Germany and France, with 
a review of their geography. [See “French.” ] 

Geography, to end as early as March 31. — (9) 
Study of South America, West Indies, etc.; (10) 
Africa, except Northern; (11) Australia and Pacific 
islands. — Reviews. | 
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Natural Sciences, to begin'as early as April 1. — 
Botany: Gray’s School and Field-Book. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic: 1. Reviews and ex- 
amples. 2. Duodecimals. 38. Circulating decimals. 
4. Series (also in algebra). Algebra: Written alge- 
, bra finished and reviewed. Geometry: The first 
nine chapters of VPierce’s, or their equivalent in 
Chauvenet’s. 

Gymnastics and military drill. 


SEVENTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms, syntax, and prosody. 2. Vir- 
gil’s Atineid I-VI. and Eclogues. 3. Latin at sight. 
4. Vocabulary and turning English into Latin. 5. 
Recitation. 

Greek. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Translating a 
part of the Reader or of the Anabasis. 3. Writing 
from dictation. 4. Vocabulary and turning English 
into Greek (sentences like those in the Reader or the 
Anabasis). 

English. —1. (1) Translating aloud Virgil and 
Sainte-Beuve at the recitations in Latin and French; 
(2) reading through a few of Everett’s and Pitt’s 
speeches or orations, and reading from Addison’s and 
Steele’s essays ; (3) selections from Milton, critically 
studied. 2. Recitation of selections from Milton. 
3. Speaking pieces from Everett’s and Pitt’s speeches 
or orations, and reading aloud extracts from Addi- 
son’s and Steele’s essays. 4. Writing translations 
from French and Latin, and writing compositions on 
subjects read about. 

French. —1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 
2. Selections from Sainte-Beuve. 38. Reading French 
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at sight. 4. Vocabulary and turning English into 
French. 5. Recitation. 

German. —1. Grammar and exercises. 2. Trans- 
lation. 38. Vocabulary and turning English into 
German. 

Listory. — History of England, with a review of 
its geography. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic: 1. Reviews and more 
difficult examples. 2.. Equation of payments. 3. 
Mensuration. Algebra: Reviews and examples; ap- 
plication of algebraic forms to arithmetic. Geometry : 
Plane geometry, finished and reviewed. 

Gymnastics and military drill. 


EIGHTH YEAR. 


Latin. —1. Forms and syntax. 2. Cicero (eight 
orations and Cato Major). 38. Latin at sight. 4. 
Vocabulary and turning English into Latin (sentences 
like those of Cicero). 5. Recitation. 

Greek. — 1, Forms, syntax, and prosody. 2. 
Translation of the Reader or of the Anabasis, com- 
pleted. 38. Homer (Iliad I.-III.). 4. Translation 
of Greek at sight. 5. Vocabulary and turning Eng- 
lish into Greek (sentences like those in the Reader or 
the Anabasis). 6. Recitations. 

English. —1. (1) Translating aloud from the 
Greek, Latin, and French authors at the regular 
recitations ; (2) reading through a few of Sumner’s 
and Burke’s speeches ; (3) three plays of Shakespeare, 
carefully studied. 2. Recitation of selections from 
Shakespeare. 38. Speaking pieces from Sumner’s 
and Burke’s speeches. 4. Writing compositions. 

French. —1. Forms, pronunciation, and syntax. 
2. Selections from Taine’s English Literature. 3. 
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Reading French at sight. 4. Vocabulary and turn- 
ing English into French. 5. Recitation. 

German.—1. Translation. 2. Writing from dic- 
tation. 38. Vocabulary and turning English into 
German. 4. Recitation. 

History. —1. History of United States, with a 
review of its geography. 2. General review. 

Mathematics. — 1. Logarithms and plane trigo- 
nometry; with examples in arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry, during the first half of the year. 2. Me- 
chanics; with examples applying arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, and trigonometry, during the second half 
of the year. 

Gymnastics and military drill. 


N.B.— Two days of the week in the last half of the eighth year 
will be devoted to reviews and to practice on examination questions. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STUDIES. 


Latin. —1. Livy (two books); Horace’s Odes 
and Epodes; Cicero de Amicitia and de Republica. 
2. Latin at sight. 3. Turning English into Latin. 
4, Recitation. 

Greek. —1. Plato (Apology and Crito) ; Homer 
(Iliad IV.—VIII., or Odyssey IV. and IX. to XII.) 
Euripides (Alcestis). 2. Xenophon at sight. 3. 
Writing Greek. 4. Recitation. 

English. —1. (1) Translating aloud from the 
Greek, Latin, and French authors at the regular 
recitations ; (2) translating.a few of Cicero’s Philip- 
pics; (3) the study of Shakespeare continued. 2. 
Recitations of selections from Shakespeare. 3. 
Speaking pieces from the translated Philippics of 
Cicero. 4. Writing compositions. 

French. — Racine and Moliére. 2. Reading French 
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at sight. 8. Vocabulary and turning English into 
French. 4. Recitation. 

German. —1. Translation. 2. Writing from dic- 
tation. 38. Vocabulary and turning English into 
German. 4. Recitation. 

History. — General history. Studied by periods. 

Natural Sciences, to begin as early as April 1. — 
Physics: 1. Selections from astronomy. 2. Motions 
of liquids and gases. 38. Advanced mechanics (?.eé., 
beyond last year’s limit). 

Mathematics. —1. Solid geometry. 2. Examples 
in navigation and surveying. 3. Plane and analytic 
geometry. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The course of study in this school is arranged for 
one year, and is as follows : — 

1. Mental and Moral Science and Logic. 

2. Principles of Education, School Management, 
and Methods of Instruction. 

3. Physiology and Hygiene. 

4, Physics and Natural History, with reference to 
Objective Teaching. 

5. Language: its history, acquisition, and analysis. 

6. Grammar-School Studies, with reference to 
teaching. 

7. Drawing, and its use as a means of illustration 
in teaching, and Vocal Music. 

8. Observation and Practice in the Primary and 
Grammar Departments of the Training School. 


It is expected that pupils of good ability and good 
health, who are constant in their attendance, and who 
devote themselves earnestly and exclusively to their 
school duties, will be able to complete this course in 
one year. 
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PROGRAMME OF INSTRUCTION IN 
DRAWING. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


SIXTH CLASS. 

Pupils are to be taught the names of lines, as 
straight or curved, distinguishing their several po- 
sitions singly, as vertical or upright, horizontal or 
level, oblique or slanting; lines related to each other 
as parallel, at angles with one another as perpendicu- 
lar, or square with obtuse and acute angles, the teacher 
using both the scientific and common names for lines 
and angles, which are always to be illustrated on the 
board by the teacher and on slates by the pupils, when 
the names are pronounced, or the lines and angles 
described by the teacher. The combination of three, 
four, or more lines to make figures, and the names of 
such figures and their parts, to be given as exercises, 
after the names of single lines and two related have 
been learned. 

Dividing lines into two equal parts, and subdividing 
them, and drawing very simple forms, such as those 
on the earlier numbers of the first series of cards, or 
in the Primary Manual. Patterns or objects composed 
of straight lines, and illustrating the lines and their 
combinations already learned, should precede the 
drawing of curved lines. The filling of geometric 
forms, as squares, triangles, with points or short lines, 
or simple natural forms, such as leaves, arranged ac- 
cording to the pupil’s own device, for recreation or 
amusement, as allowed in the Kindergarten system, to 
be permitted and encouraged. 
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Drawing from memory of forms previously drawn, 
and from dictation or oral description by the teacher, 
to be practised weekly. 


The pupils should be taught how to rule a true | 


straight line, that they may know what to strive after 
when trying to draw it by freehand. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Reviewing the work done in the sixth class, the 
pupils will be taught to improve their handiwork by 
drawing straight lines more truly straight, the upright 
lines more vertical, and the level lines more horizon- 
tal than before. The curved line to be explained, as 
in Chap. III. of the Manual, and curved lines to be 
drawn singly and in combination with straight lines. - 

The definitions of the simpler geometric forms being 
recited by the teacher, the pupils are to draw the 
forms without a copy. Sometimes the pupils are to 
work entirely without mechanical help; but in other 
lessons, such as drawing the illustrations to geometric 
definitions, all the lines should be sometimes ruled and 
measured, and at other times be drawn entirely by 
freehand, variety in execution being here better than 
uniformity. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Review the exercises of the two previous classes, 
increasing the rapidity of the work. The drawings 
made from black-board and cards should be as large as 
the slate will allow, leaving a margin of from half an 
inch to one inch around the edges of the slate. 

The simpler forms of leaves and compound curves 
to be drawn; the first being then applied in filling 
squares and triangles, for designing exercises; the 
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second to form the outlines of vases and pitchers, as 
described in Chap. 5 of the Manual. 


THIRD CLASS. 


The pupils, on entering the third elass, should be 
able to describe the simpler geometric forms, either in 
common language or by giving the accepted definition, 
and also draw the illustrations to them fairly well. 
The second series of cards should be finished in this 
elass, either by enlargement from the cards or reduc- 
tion from the teacher’s drawing on the black-board. 


Note. — The practice of drawing in the four lower classes of 
Primary Schoolsis to awaken thought and give ideas about form, 
rather than to produce skill in expressing form. It is not well to 
urge the pupils too much in the direction of making very good 
lines or very perfect shapes, but rather to impress them with the 
distinction between different forms, appealing through the eye 
to the mind and memory. The greater the variety of the exer- 
cises the better, and if half an hour be too long for a lesson a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes may be found suitable; 
the time devoted to drawing being two hours per week, may 
thus be given in either four, six, or eight lessons. 

In all the classes the pupils must be taught both to rule good 
lines as well as to draw without the use of the ruler, though the 
standard of results expected should be much higher in the case 
of a square made by use.of the ruler and one drawn by the free 
hand. The work of the four lower classes in drawing is to be 
done on slates. 

The order of lessons is to be 

1. Enlargement from cards. 

2. Reduction from black-board. 

3. Memory and dictation drawing, alternately. 

4. Geometric definitions, drawn and described, with linear 
designing on alternate weeks. 


SECOND CLASS. 


In the second class drawing on paper is first taught. 
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Review on paper the work which has been done in 
class four on slates, the first half of second series of 
cards being taken as subjects for instruction. 

Drawing from dictation and memory, of the very 
simplest forms, should be given once in each week, to 
fix what has been learned on the memory. Each lesson 
must be begun and finished on one-half of the page in 
the blank book, in the half hour devoted to one lesson, 
subjects of sufficient simplicity to ensure this being 
selected by the teacher. 


FIRST CLASS. 


The second half of the second series of cards, Nos. 
7 to 14 inclusive, to be drawn in the first class. In- 
struction illustrating the words symmetry and repeti- 
tion, to be given by the teacher from the chapter on 
design, pages 105 and 182, and that following it in the 
Manual. 

New combinations of forms previously drawn to be 
made by the pupils, to learn arrangement and rear- 
rangement, to prepare them for the elementary design 
practised in Grammar Schools. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


SIXTH CLASS. 

Pupils will be taught to draw on paper the elements 
of form, lines, angles, figures; also the division of 
lines into equal or unequal parts. In the first half of 
the school-year, from September to February, the 
Freehand book No. 1 will be completed, exercises in 
dictation and memory drawing being worked on the 
blank pages. From February to July the same book 
will be reviewed, the definitions and devisory exer- 
cises being more thoroughly learned by repetition, and 
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also to give the pupils advanced from the Primary 
Schools the opportunity of drawing the first part of 
the grammar course. The blank pages will be em- 
ployed for elementary designs during the second half 
of the school year. 


FIFTH CLASS. 

From September to February the practice of the 
pupils will be confined to geometrical drawing of defi- 
nitions and simple problems, and elementary design 
on the blank pages ; and from February to July Free- 
hand book No. 2, with designs in blank pages. The 
geometrical work and the design is to be accurately 
done by use of ruler and compasses; but neither of 
these implements is to be used in the freehand practice. 


FOURTH CLASS. 

From September to February the pupils are to be 
taken through the Geometry book No. 2, the teachers 
employing blank paper in the book for exercises in 
design. As part of the latter the enclosing geometric 
forms should be dictated by the teacher, the pupils 
working from the oral description only. 

From February to July the Freehand book No. 3 is 
to be begun and completed, with four elementary de- 
signs on the blank pages. In the fourth class the 
teacher should require some degree of accuracy in the 
geometrical problems and nicety in workmanship, both 
in the design and freehand sections of the course. 


THIRD CLASS. 

From September to February the geometry work 
of Book No. 2 is to be reviewed, for the purpose of 
refreshing the memories of pupils who have not prac- 
tised the work for six months, and also to prepare 
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those pupils who have been advanced to the third class 
without working through Book No. 2. Then Geom- 
etry book No. 3 is to be undertaken and finished by 
February. The time to spare is to be occupied by 
practising elementary design on the blank pages. 
From February to July the Freehand book No. 4, 
together with exercises in design, is to be completed. 


SECOND CLASS. 

In the second class geometrical drawing is not 
to be continued, but in its place model and object 
drawing is to be commenced. From September to 
February the pupils will begin and complete Model 
book No. 1, and from February to July the Freehand 
book No. 5 will be begun and finished, elementary 
design being continued on the blank pages, in outline 
and half tint. Dictation of geometrical forms is not 
to be considered a separate lesson, but part of the 
designing lesson. Memory drawing may be prac- 
tised occasionally to vary the lessons in geometrical 
drawing. 

FIRST CLASS. 

In the first class model and object drawing is to be 
considered the sole subject of drawing for the first 
half of the year, from September to February, and 
the course is laid down in the text-book to be used, 
Model book No. 2 to be completed by the end of 
January. The exercises are to be wholly by the free- 
hand, and those from the solid to be in true perspec- 
tive, tested by the eye. 

From February to July the Freehand book No. 6 
is to be drawn, the four blank leaves to be employed 
for designs, in half tint, of either historical ornament 
or conventionalized foliage. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS. 


THIRD CLASS, OR JUNIORS. 


The lowest class in the High Schools is to be 
instructed in the elements of perspective, in Perspec- 
tive book No. 1, and the practice of model and object 
drawing from the solid object, with applied design in 
blank books. The perspective and design to be 
worked out by mechanical means, the object drawing 
to be wholly freehand. The models to be shaded or 
relieved with half tint of different depths. Perspec- 
tive from September to February. Model drawing 
and design from February to July. 


SECOND CLASS, OR MIDDLE. 

A further study of the principles of perspective 
drawing is to be followed by the second class in the 
first half of the year, Book No. 2 being the text-book. 
This is to be supplemented during the second half of 
the year by model drawing from the object, and 
applied design for common objects or simple forms, 
in either outline, half tint, or by shading. 


FIRST CLASS, OR SENIORS. 

Drawing of historical ornament from cast and copy, 
in tint and color. Original design for manufactures. 
Painting and drawing from nature. Machine drawing 
and building construction and architecture (in the 
boys’ classes). Study of the human figure. 


NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Normal lessons in freehand, object memory, 
geometrical, and perspective drawing; course of 
elementary design. 
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PROGRAMME OF INSTRUCTION IN 
MUSIC. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


SIXTH CLASS. 


Pupils shall be taught to sing by rote all the songs 
and exercises in the first fourteen pages of the “ First 
National Music Reader,” and also to sing the scale, 
ascending and descending, both by numerals and 
syllables. Other songs by rote, at the discretion of 
the teacher. All the songs and exercises going be- 
yond twice marked E, shall be transposed at least 
one tone lower. Attention shall be given to correct 
position of body, and clear and distinct enunciation. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Review of the previous work. Signs of expres- 
sion, time, and beating time. Instruction in notation, 
as indicated on Chart No. 2, according to the “ Ilus- 
trated” Lessons I.:to VII. Use of syllables and 
numerals. Practise in writing the staff, bass, cleff, 
the repeat, etc. Rote-songs, as selected by the 
teacher. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Review of previous work; then go to the end of 
Chart No. 12, carefully instructing the pupils accord- 
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ing to “Illustrated” Lessons XV. to XXI., inclu- 
sive. Rote-songs, on pages 15, 16, and 17, and 
others, to be selected by the teacher. Practise writ- 
ing notes of different values, and combine them into 
measures. 


THIRD CLASS. 

Review of previous work, and advance in Charts 
to end of No. 15. Frequent exercise upon the sounds 
of the scale by numerals, pitch-names or syllables. 
Songs, at teacher’s option. Practise in writing de- 
grees of the scale under dictation. 


SECOND CLASS. 


Review of previous work. Advance to end of No. 
20. Continued scale practice both by singing and 
by writing under dictation. Rote-songs, at discretion 
of the teacher. 


FIRST CLASS. 


General review. Then take Charts from 21 to 36, 
inclusive. Rote-songs, to be selected by the teacher. 
Practise writing scales in different keys. 

N.B.— The teacher should not permit loud and 
noisy singing, or the singing of parts not within the 
scholar’s easy reach. The teachers in the various 
grades must carefully ascertain and record the com- 
pass of the pupils’ voices. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Sect. 233 of the Rules and Regulations ;: — 

“In the’ first and second classes, instruction in vocal 
music shall be given in two lessons, of half an hour 
each, and in the third, fourth, fifth, and six classes, 
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in four lessons, of fifteen minutes each, every week, 
by the regular teachers; and vocal music shall be 
in all respects regarded as one of the regular studies 
of the school.” 


SIXTH CLASS. 


Music Charts (Second Series). Practise exercises 
and songs in the first twenty pages of the Charts, and 
also those in the first thirty-three pages of the Second 
Music Reader. Practice in writing continued. Atten- 
tion should be given to evenness and purity of tone. 


FIFTH CLASS. 


Review work of sixth class. Take the reversed 
side of Charts from No. 21 to 40, inclusive, and 
practise the Chromatic Scale with syllables, scale and 
pitch names. Songs at the option of the teacher. 
Practise in writing both diatonic and chromatic scales. 
Directions given how and when to breathe. Avoid- 
ance of audible breathing. 


FOURTH CLASS. 


Third Series of Charts. Knowledge of scale and 
staff intervals. Singing in different keys up to three 
sharps and four. flats, by numerals, pitch names, and 
syllables. Practice of the first twenty numbers of 
these Charts, and also of the first twenty-two pages 
of the Third Reader. 


THIRD CLASS. 


The class is to commence with the reverse pages of 
the Third Series of Charts, and complete them. Songs 
at the option of the teacher, including all the keys as 
far as E and A flat major. Practise in writing, trans- 
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position of songs, or parts of songs, from one key to 
another. Vocal culture continued. 


SECOND AND FIRST CLASS. 


Fourth National Music Reader. These classes are 
to be taught the Solfeggios in this Reader from page 
50 to page 78. 

These Solfeggios should be practised by syllables, 
scale and pitch names. 

The piano should be used as little as possible dur- 
ing the practice of the Solfeggios. 

The exercises in Triads from page 79 to 84 are 
to be practised simultaneously with the Solfeggios 
and the parts are to be frequently changed. 

Songs at the discretion of the teacher, but with 
strict exclusion of rote-singing. 

Writing exercises, such as_ transpositions, etc., are 
to be continued in these classes. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The High School Music Reader is the text-book 
for both Mixed and Boys’ High Schools. 

Muller’s Part-Songs are used in the Girls’ High 
School. 


FIRST YEAR OR JUNIOR CLASS. 


Practice in singing at sight. , Instruction in musical 
theory, the intervals and writing of scales, in both 
the G and F clefs. Study of the various forms of 
the Minor Scale. Writing under dictation. Expla- 
nation of musical terms in common use. Vocal cul- 
ture and study of Part-Songs. 
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SECOND YEAR OR MIDDLE CLASS. 


Continued practice of singing at sight. Inversion 
of intervals. Writing under dictation. Musical ex- 
pression. Management of the voice. Study of Part- 
Songs. 


THIRD YEAR OR SENIOR CLASS. 


Elementary harmony. Major and Minor Triads, 
and their inversions. Chord of the Seventh and its 
inversions. Practice in writing out simple figured 
basses. Study of Part-Songsand analysis of the same. 


THIRD ANNUAL 


Hulletin of the Publications 


ISSUED BY THE 


GILTY “OH “BOSTON: 


ALSO COMPRISING PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE CITY. 


December, 1878. 


BOSTON : 
ROCKWELL AND CHURCHILL, CITY PRINTERS, 
No. 39° ARO STREET. 
Se Um et 


{From the Revised Ordinances, edition of 1876, pages 624, 966.] 
PRINTING. 


Section 2. — The Joint Standing Committee of the City Council 
on Printing shall, except when otherwise specially ordered by the 
* City Council, designate the number of public documents, books, or 
pamphlets, the printing of which for the use of the City Council 
has been, or may be, from time to time, duly authorized. And the 
City Messenger shall, subject to such rules and regulations as the 
said committee may adopt, have the care, custody, and distribution 
of said documents, books, and pamphlets: provided, that said 
committee may authorize the sale, at an approximate cost price, of 
any surplus bound copies of any of such documents, books, or pam- 
phlets. All documents, books, or pamphlets printed for the use and 
at the expense of the several executive departments of the City 
Government shall be under the care and custody of the heads of 
the departments for which they are printed, subject ; however, at all 
times, to the control of the City Council. 


CITY HALL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


The Joint Standing Committee of the City Council on Printing 
are hereby empowered to establish, in the City Hall, a municipal 
library, to be designated the City Hall Reference Library ; to have 
placed therein a copy of the several publications issued by the city, 
or any board or department thereof, and any copies of publications 
presented to the City of Boston from other sources; and they may 
purchase, or authorize the purchase of, other publications for the 
library ; and they may remove, or authorize the removal, from the 
library and the disposal of any publications considered useless in 
the collection at any time; and they shall make all needful rules 
and regulations applicable to the library. The City Messenger 
shall have the care of the library established as herein provided, 
subject to such rules and regulations respecting the same as the 
said committee may adopt; and all expenses incurred under the 
provisions of this ordinance shall be charged to the appropriation 
for Printing. 


In CoMMITTEE ON PrintING, 
December 23, 1878. 


In accordance with the preceding ordinances, it is voted, by the 
Committee on Printing, that the following Standing Rules and 
Regulations be adopted, to continue until modified by the Com- 
mittee on Printing, or by future action of the City Council. 
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a City Haiti REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


(a.) The bookcases in the large Committee-room are placed 
in charge of the City Messenger ; and he is to keep therein the City 
Hall Reference Library ; which is to contain as complete a collec- 
tion of the bound Volumes of the City Publications as he may be 
able to place therein, consisting of one copy of each volume ; also, 
such other Books of Reference, not issued by the city, as he may 
have in his charge; also, a complete collection of Catalogues, Bul- 
letins, Hand-books, Reports, etc., currently issued by the Boston 
Public Library ;— keys to the collection to be kept by him and 
such other persons as he may designate. The bound Files of the 
Boston Advertiser from Oct. 1, 1860, may be kept in the room of 
the Committee on Printing. 


(b.) The City Hall Reference Library shall be specially for 
the use of the City Government and the several Departments ; and 
no book shall be taken therefrom, away from the City Hall, with- 
out the Messenger’s consent, and a pledge of its prompt return ; 
and the Messenger may keep a record of Books so taken and re- 
turned. 


(c.) A printed Bulletin is to be issued annually, near the close 
of the municipal year, under direction of the Superintendent of 
Printing, the expense to be charged to the General Printing ap- 
propriation ;— the publication to contain: (1) a Revised List of 
the books in the City Hall Reference Library; (2) a Revised List 
of the City Publications in the Public Library and Branches; (3) 
a Statement of Important Indexes, and other information of the 
City Publications. This Publication is to be distributed in the 
same manner as the City Documents, as per § 4, b; and bound at 
the end of the last volume of Documents for the year. 


eos Crry Pusiications In Boston Pusiic Lisprary AND 
- BRANCHES. 


(a.) Bound Books. The City Messenger shall deliver to the 
Public Library 15 sets of bound Publications as issued by the city, 
of which three sets or more are to be designated at the Library as 
two-starred Books [**], which are not to be taken from the 
Library, but always retained for reference only ; the remaining sets 
being for the ordinary public uses of the Central Library and its 
Branches. 


Bnet, CurRENT AND Furure Issues or Ciry PUBLICATIONS. 


(a.) City Documents. The regular edition of City Documents 
is to be 500 copies; but a less number of any Document may be 
ordered when the full number is not required. 
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(b.) City Council Proceedings. The reprint edition of Reports 
of City Council Proceedings is fixed at 500 copies; and it is to be 
regarded as a City Publication, subject to these regulations. 


(c.) The following City Publications are considered as con- 
trolled by Special Orders of the City Council : —- 


Hand-book of the Organization, Rules and Orders, etc., of the 
City Government, issued annually in January. 

Municipal Register, issued annually (in June) on completion of 
appointment of officers. 

Auditor’s Report, issued annually (in July) for the Financial 
Year ending April 30. 

Future Revised editions of Statutes and Ordinances. 

Other future occasional publications. 


The following order, relating to Annual Reports, was passed by 
the City Council in January, 1878 (Proceedings, page 3) : — 

‘¢ Ordered, That the Heads of Departments and Boards of Direc- 
tion of the City Government be requested to submit their annual 
reports in print.” 

The publications of the School Department are controlled by the 
School Committee. 


§ 4. DistrRIBUTION AND RESERVATION OF Crry PUBLICATIONS. 


(a.) City Documents — Bound Sets. 175 sets, as issued, are to 
be reserved, and bound in volumes at the close of the year; and 
they are to be distributed as follows : — 

1 set to City Hall Reference Library, per § 1. 

1 set to School Committee rooms. 

15 sets to Boston Public Library and Branches, per § 2. 

85 sets to members of the City Council, of the same year. 

1 set to each of the principal heads of Departments. Remain- 
ing copies to be distributed according to an annual list to be 
acted on by the Committee on Printing, or special votes of the 
committee. 


(b.) City Documents, Pamphlet copies. The Pamphlet copies of 
City Documents are to be distributed by the City Messenger to 
members of the City Council, and to applicants therefor, unless 
otherwise provided in special cases, by vote of the Committee on 
Printing, or direction of the Chairman. 


(c.) Proceedings of City Council — Bound Sets. 175 copies, as 
issued, are to be reserved, and bound at the close of the year, and 
they are to be subject to the same provisions as stated for Bound 
Documents, § 4, a. 
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(d.) Proceedings of City Council— Pamphlet issues. (825 
copies.) These are to be distributed by the City Messenger to the 
residences of the members of the City Council; also, a duplicate 
file in City Hall to each member of the City Council. 


(e.) Statutes and Ordinances. The revised edition of 1876, in 
accordance with the Ordinance (see page 2), the City Messenger 
is authorized to sell at $5.00 per copy ; also, to supply one copy to 
each new member of the City Council. Any other distribution of 
copies will be regulated by special votes of the Committee on 
Printing. 


(f.) Such reservations of bound books and pamphlets are to be 
held by the City Messenger as the Committee may occasionally 
vote; Books and Pamphlets not so reserved are to be distributed 
at his discretion, unless otherwise provided in these regulations. 


§ 5. Recorp or Epitions or Bounp Books AND RESERVED 
Copies AND ANNUAL Reports oF Books on HAnp. 


(a.) The City Messenger shall keep a record of such editions 
of bound Books received, and of their distribution, for future ref- 
erence, as the Committee on Printing may occasionally vote. 


(b.) The City Messenger is requested to report annually, in 
October, to the Committee on Printing, the number of bound 
copies of the City Publications on hand Oct. 1. 


§ 6. DisposaL or Books anp PAMPHLETS NoT NEEDED. 


The City Messenger may at any time dispose of old books and 
pamphlets that in his judgment may not be required, the proceeds 
of the same to be paid to the City Collector, and reported to the 
Committee on Printing; but no publication shall be removed from 
the City Hall Reference Library, and disposed of, unless author- 
ized by vote of the Committee on Printing,— with the exception 
that any publications from other cities may at any time be pre- 
sented to the Public Library, at his discretion, and a list of the 
same reported to the Committee on Printing. 


§ 7. Capiner CoLLECTION oF SAMPLE COPIEs. 


A collection of sample copies of the City Publications is to be 
kept in the room assigned to the Committee on Printing and 
Superintendent, to be perpetually preserved for the use of the 
Committee, in charge of the Superintendent, who is also to keep a 
catalogue of the same, with memoranda of the number of surplus 
copies of Books and Pamphlets placed in reserve, and held subject 
to vote of the Committee. 


LIST OF BOOKS 


IN THE 


CITY HALL REFERENCE LIBRARY. 


[Ser Pace 4, § 1.] 


CITY DOCUMENTS. 


Years. Vols. Years. Vols. Years. Vols. Years. Vols. 
1834 1 1845 1 1856 2 1867 2 
1835 1 1846 tA aD 19 WE 2 1868 3 
1836 1 1847 1 1858 2 1869 2 
1837 1 1848 1 1859 2 1870 3 
1838 1 1849 1 1860 2 1871 3 
1839 1 1850 a 1861 2 1872 3 
1840 1 1851 2 1862 2 1873 4 
1841 1 1852 2 1863 2 1874 3 
1842 1 18538 2 1864 2 1875 3 
1843 1 1854 2s 1865 2 1876 3 
1844 1 1855 2 1866 2 1877 3 

1878 3 


LAWS AND ORDINANCES. 


The following is a complete list of editions issued : — 

1827. The Charter of the City of Boston, and Ordinances made 
and established by the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Coun- 
cil, with such Acts of the Legislature of Massachusetts as 
relate to the Government of said City. Compiled under 
direction of the Committee on Ordinances. Josiah Quincy, 
Mayor of the city, chairman. 

1834. The Charter and Ordinances of the City of Boston, to- 
gether with the Acts of the Legislature relating to the City. 
Collated and revised by Thomas Wetmore and Edward G. 
Prescott. [See foot-note, page 8.] 

1850. ‘The Charter and Ordinances of the City of Boston, together 
with the Acts of the Legislature relating to the City. Col- 
lated and revised by Peleg W. Chandler. 
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1856. The Charter and Ordinances of the City of Boston, together 
with the Acts of the Legislature relating to the City, and an 
Appendix containing the Constitution of Massachusetts, 
Amendments to the Charter, etc. Compiled by A. K. P. Joy, 
F. L. Washburn, and Charles Mayo. 

1863. The Charter and Ordinances of the City of Boston, together 
with the Acts of the Legislature relating to the City, and other 
municipal laws. Codified and revised by George P. Sanger 
and John G. Locke. 

1866. A Supplement to the Laws and Ordinances, containing: (1.) 
Rules and Regulations of the different departments ; (2.) Spe- 
cial Acts incorporating companies to hold large amounts of 
real estate within the city limits; (38.) Agreements chiefly 
between the City of Boston and other corporations and parties 
in respect to the new lands on the Back Bay; (4.) Trusts; 
(5.) Decisions of Supreme Judicial Court on Municipal Law ; 
(6.) Index to City Documents from 1834 to 1864. Compiled 
by H. T. Rockwell, James C. Davis, and J. M. Bugbee. ; 

1869. Ordinances and Rules and Orders of the City of Boston, 
together with the General and Special Statutes of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature relating to the City. Compiled by John 
P. Healy, Samuel F. McCleary, and James M. Bugbee. 

1874. Ordinances and Rules and Orders of the City of Boston, 
passed between the Ist of January, 1870, and the Ist of 
August, 1874. Compiled by Samuel F. McCleary and James 
M. Bugbee. 

1876. Ordinances of the City Council, and Rules and Orders of 
the Board of Aldermen of Boston, together with the General 
and Special Statutes of the Massachusetts Legislature relating 
to the City. Compiled by James M. Bugbee. 

Pamphlet Supplements, compiled by the City Clerk, are issued 
annually in January, containing the Laws and Ordinances of 
the preceding year. 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE CITY COUNCIL. 


In annual volumes for each municipal year, — being Reprints of 
Official Reports published by contract in the Boston Daily Tran- 
script, beginning July 16, 1868. [Copies of 1872, 1873, are 
missing.! | 


HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


(Issued by the City.) 


1857. Memorial of the Inauguration of the Statue of Benjamin 
Franklin. Compiled by Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. 


1 Missing volumes. Any person who can supply them is requested to notify the 
Superintendent of Printing. 


« 
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1858. Proceedings at the Dedication of the Public Library. 

1860. Annals of the Boston Primary School Committee, from its 
establishment in 1818 to its dissolution in 1855. Compiled 
by Joseph M. Wightman. 

1864. Complimentary Banquet given by the City Council to Rear- 
Admiral Lessoffsky and the officers of the Russian Fleet, 
June 7, 1864. 

1865. Proceedings at the Dedication of the City Hospital, with 
the Act of the Legislature, Ordinances of the City Council, 
Rules and Orders of the Trustees, Plans of the Building, etc. 

1865. A Memorial of Edward Everett. Compiled by James M. 
Bugbee. 

1865. A Memorial of Joshua Bates (founder of the Public 
Library). Compiled by James M. Bugbee. 

1865. A Memorial of Abraham Lincoln, late President of the 
United States. Compiled by James M. Bugbee. 

1866. The City Hall, Boston; containing Report on Erection, 
ceremonies of the Laying of the Corner-stone, and at the 
Dedication, with Plans of Building. 

1867. Erection and Dedication of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Monument in the Army and Navy Lot, in Mount Hope Ceme- 
tery, belonging to the City of Boston. 

1868. History of the Introduction of Pure Water into the City of 
Boston, with a Description of the Water-Works ; illustrated 
by Maps and Plans. Compiled by Nathaniel J. Bradlee. 

1876. History of the Boston Water-Works, from 1868 to 1876, 
being a Supplement to the preceding History. Compiled by 
Desmond FitzGerald. 

1871. A Topographical and Historical Description of Boston. 
By Nathaniel B. Shurtleff. [Stereotype plates owned by the 
city, in possession of Supt. of Printing. ] 

1872, A Memorial of Samuel F. B. Morse, from the City of 
Boston. 

1873. A Memorial of Charles Sumner. Compiled by James M. 
Bugbee. | 

1875. Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. Compiled by James M. Bugbee. ' 

1876. Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the Evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British Army, March 17, 1776; con- 
taining the Address, and a Chronicle of the Siege, by George 
E. Ellis; with a Description of the Washington Medal, and 
its Presentation to the City. Compiled by William H. Lee. 

1876. The Declaration of Independence (with Fac-similes), and 
Washington’s Farewell Address. 

Oration delivered by Robert C. Winthrop, July 4, 1876. 

1877. Dedication of the Monument on Boston Common erected 
to the Memory of the Men of Boston who died in the Civil 
War. Compiled by William H. Lee, 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS ISSUED BY THE CITY. 


1660. Proceedings and Debates of the Fourth National Quaran- 
tine and Sanitary Conventions, held in the City of Boston, 
June 14, 15, and 16, 1860. Reported for the City Council. 

1863. Communications and Reports in relation to the Surveys of 
Boston Harbor, by the U.S. Commissioners detailed at the 
request of the City Council of Boston, 1859. (A collection of 
City Documents.) 

1864. Alleged Abuses of Public Institutions. (A collection of 
City Documents.) 

1866. A Manual for the Use of the Overseers of the Poor in the 
City of Boston, prepared by a Committee of the Board. 

1867. Boston Police, Special Rules and Regulations. 

1868-74. Journal of the Common Council, prepared by W. P. 
Gregg, clerk. 7 vols. 

1869. Charter and Locations of the several Street Railways in 
the City of Boston. Compiled by Samuel F. McCleary. 

1870. First Medical and Surgical Report of the Boston City 
Hospital. Edited by J. Nelson Borland, physician, and David 
W. Cheever, surgeon. 

1877. Medical and Surgical Reports of the Boston City Hospital. 
Second Series. Edited by David W. Cheever and F. W. 
Draper. 

1871. Manual for the Joint Standing Committee of the City 
Council on Claims, containing a Digest of Decisions of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, relating to Defects and Obstructions 
in Public Streets. Compiled by James M. Bugbee. 

1875. The Sanitary Condition of Boston: the Report of a Medi- 
cal Commission, consisting of Charles E. Buckingham, Calvin 
Ellis, Richard M. Hodges, Samuel A. Green, and Thomas Bb. 
Curtis, appointed by the Board of Health of the City of 
Boston to investigate the sanitary condition of the city. 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


Index to Bates Hall Catalogue. 5. Poetry, Drama, etc. 
1861. Branch Catalogues, viz. : — 


Supplement to same. 1866. 1. East Boston. 
Bulletin, Vols. I., I1., I1I., 1867 2. South Boston. 
—187%. 3. Roxbury. 
Prince Library Catologue. 4. Dorchester (with supple- 
Lower Hall Class Lists, viz. :— ment). 
1. Fiction and Juveniles. 5. Charlestown. 
2. Arts, Sciences, and Pro- 6. Brighton. 
fessions. 7. Jamaica Plain. 
3. History, Biography, and | Handbook for Readers. 
Trayels. 
4, Books in Foreign Lan- 


guages. 
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PUBLICATIONS NOT ISSUED BY THE CITY. 


Arkansas — List of Officers of, 1876. 

Alabama — City Code of Montgomery, 1878. 

Annapolis— Government of. 

Baltimore — Register of Officers of, 1876. 

Birmingham — Financial Statement, etc., 1876. 

Financial Statement, etc., 1877. 

Boston — The History and Antiquities of Boston, the Capital of 
Massachusetts and Metropolis of New England, from its 
Settlement, in 1630, to the year 1770. Also, an introduc- 
tory History of the Discovery and Settlement of New Eng- 
land, with Notes Critical and Illustrative. By Samuel G. 

- Drake. 1856.’ 

Illustrated Sketches and Business Directory. 1860. 

* Boston Almanac, complete set, 1636 to 1878, inclusive. 

“Boston Advertiser, Daily, Oct. 1, 1860, to March 5, 1862. 
f Semi-weekly, March 8, 1862, to Feb. 1, 


1865. 
‘ ns Weekly, Feb. 2, 1865, to Jan. 1, 1877. 
a Be Daily, for 1877. 


Board of Trade’s Annual Reports, 1866, 1867. 
The Town of Roxbury. Its Memorable Persons and Places, 
its History and Antiquities, with numerous Illustrations of 
its old Landmarks and noted Personages. By Francis 8. 
Drake. 1878. 
Buffalo — City Directory for, 1876. 
Charleston— Rules of the Government of. 
Chelsea — School Committee Report, 1876. 
Annual Reports, 1876. 
Chicago — Revised Laws and Ordinances, 1851. 
Finances of the City of, 1876. 
Cincinnati — City Annual Reports, 1864, 1871, 1876. 
Concord — Municipal Register, 1868. 
Report of Receipts and Expenditures, 1876. 
Reports of City of, 1869-76. 


1 For brief descriptions of publications relating to the History of Boston, see Second 
Report of the Record Commissioners, Doc. 46, 1877, pp. ii.—v. For statement respect- 
ing Drake’s History, see First Annual Bulletin, page 11. 

2See note on page 15. 

5 These files begin before the election which was followed by the secession and rebel- 
lion of the Southern States, continuing to the present time, and will be continued in 
future. A summary of the contents of each paper appears on its first page. The fol- 
lowing defects occur in the files. Any person able to supply the defective copies is re- 
quested to notify the Superintendent of Printing. The weekly paper was issued under 
the title of the Thursday Spectator or the Boston Weekly Spectator, from Dec. 12, 1867, 
to the end of 1871. 


Daily, 1860, Oct. 10. Daily, 1861, Jan. 4. Semi-weekly, 1862, May 3. 
“é “c“ “cc sc “cc ‘é 14 


15. 6s sé “6 ie . 
“ce ““ “é aE ‘6 6c May Be ““ (73 Dec. 6. 
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Denver — Revised Ordinances, 1875. 

Charter of the City, 1876. 

Charter and Ordinances, 1875. 
Detroit — Annual Reports, 1876. 
Fitchburg — List of City Government, 1877. 

City Documents, 1876. 

Gloucester — City Documents, 1876. 
Hartford — Municipal Register, 1876. 
Holyoke — Municipal Register, 1877. 
Iowa — Government, 1877. 
Jackson — Charter and Ordinances. 
Kansas — Public Documents, 1876. 
Lansing — Legislative Manuel, 187778. 
Lewiston — Charter and Ordinances, 1873. 

Police Regulations, 1877. 

Receipts and Expenditures, 1876. 

Lowell —Charter and Ordinances, 1846, 1854, 1876. 

City Documents, 1862, 1863, 1857-68, 1868-69, 1869-70, 

1872-73, 1873-74, 1874-75. 
Lynn — City Documents, 1870, 1872, 1873. 
Lawrence — Revised Ordinances, 1875. 

City Documents, 1875-76, 1876-77. 
Melrose — Memorial, 1861-65. 

Water Commissioners’ Report, 1869, 1870, 1871. 
Massachusetts — Mass. Reports, vols. 1-17, 1804-22, 

Pickering’s Reports, vols. 1-24, 1822-42, 

Metcalf’s Reports, vols. 1-18, 1840-47. 

Cushing’s Reports, vols. 1-12, 1848-53. 

Gray’s Reports, vols. 1-16 1854-60. 

Allen’s Reports, vols. 1-14, 1861-67. 

Mass. Reports, vols. 97-121, 1867-77. 

Laws of, 1780-1839. 

Special Laws of, 1822-59. 

Supplement to the Revised Statutes. Vol. 1, 1836-83. 

Commissioners’ Report, Revised Statutes, 1835. 

Supplement to the General Statues, 1860-66. 

Acts and Resolves, 1831, 1839-42, 1848~45, 1846-47, 1851-52. 

Convention Debates, 3 vols., 1853. 

Journal of Convention Debates, 1853. 

Public Documents, 1858-62, 1869, 1871. 

Digest, vols. 1-3, 1804-69. 

Census of, 1875, vols. 2 and 3. 
Minnesota — Legislative Manuel, 1877. 

Report of Sec’y of State, for 1876. 
Milwaukee — Comptroller’s Report, 1876. 
Michigan — Legislative Manuel, 1877-78. 
Nebraska — Legislative Manuel, 1877. 

Newport — City Documents, 1857-58, 1858-59, 1862-63, 1866-67, 

1867-68, 1869-70, 1872-73, 1874-75. 

Newark — Municipal Register, 1875. 

Auditor’s Annual Report, 1875. 

Annual Reports, 1876. 
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New Bedford — City Documents, 1867, 1873. 
Annual Reports, 1876. 
New York —State Laws. 2 vols., 1866. 
State Library Catalogue. 2 vols., 1855. 
do. vol. 3, 1856. 
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City Proceedings of the Board of Aldermen and Assistants. 


Vol. XX., 1852. 
Corporation Ordinances, 1859, 1866. 
State Laws, relating particularly to the City of, 1862. 
City Documents, 1834. 
Official Record, 1872. 
An Act Organizing Government of. 
New Jersey — State Officers, 1877. 
New Haven — Mayor’s Message, 1877. 
Government, 1877. 
Annual Reports, 1868-69. 
City Year Book, No. 15, 1875-76. 
Nevada — Government of. 
Newburyport — City Documents, 1876. 
Newton — Centennial Memorial. 
Oregon — Message and Documents, 1876. 
Pennsylvania — Directory of House of Repairs, 1877-78. 
Philadelphia — City Ordinances, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867. 
First Annual Message of Alexander Henry, 1859. 
Fourth do. do. 1862. 
Fifth do. do. 1863. 


Annual Report of Chief Engineer of the Water Dep’t, 1862. 


do. Controllers of Public Schools, 1864. 


Providence —- City Manual, 1875. 
City Documents, 1867-73. 
Charter and Ordinances, 1845, 1875. 
Report on Sewer Assessments. 
Richmond, Va.— Annual Reports, 1876. 
City Ordinances, 1875, 1876. 
Rules of the Common Council. 
Annual Message of Mayor, 1877. 
Rhode Island — Manual, 1876-7. 


St. Louis — Message and Documents, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. 


San Francisco — Municipal Reports, 1861-65, 1871-75. 


Salem — City Documents 1870-71, 1873-74, 1874-75, 1875-76, 


1876. 

Somerville — Annual Reports, 1873, 1874. 
List of City Government. 

Springfield, Ill. — Legislative Directory. 

Springfield, Mass. — List of City Government, 1877. 

Taunton — Ordinances, 1865-70. 

Municipal Register, 1873, 1875. 

Toronto — By-Laws of City. 

United States — Reports on Commerce, 1862, 1865. 
Reports of Patent Office, 2 vols., 1859. 
Message and Documents, 1864-65, 1874-75, 1875-76. 
Message, Enlistments, Central America, 1856. 
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Finance Report, 1867. 
Commissioners’ Report of Internal Revenue, 1867. 
Commercial Relations, 1870, 1878. 
Revised Army Regulations, 1863. 
Statutes at Large, 1862-63, 1863-64. 
Post-Office Directory, 1856. 
Gazetteer, 1843. 
do. Haywood’s, 1853. 
Declaration of Independence and Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 
Statutes at Large, vols. 1-5, 1789-1845. 
Private Laws, vol. 6, 1789-1845. 
Indian Treaties, vol. 7. 
Foreign ‘° vol. 8. 
Statutes at Large, vols. 9-15, 1846-69. 
Congressional Directory, 1876. 
Army — Statistics, 1875-76. 
War Department — Message and Documents, vol. 4, 1875. 
Commerce and Navigation, 1873. 
Vermont Legislative Manual, 1876-77. 
Wilmington, Del. — City Government, 1876-77. 
Rules of Board vf Health, 1877. 
Rules of the Police Force. 
Worcester, — Laws and Ordinances, 1867. 
City Documents, 1848-57, 1863-68, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. 
Watertown — Annual Report, 1874-75. 
Washington — Directory, 1864. 


Appleton’s American Cyclopedia, 16 vols. 

Memorial of Henry Wilson, 1876. 

Life and Character of Senator Ferry. 

Report on the Importance and Economy of Sanitary Measures to 
Cities: By John Bell of Philadelphia. 1859. 


INDEXES TO THE CITY PUBLICATIONS. 


City DocumMENTs. 


An important Index to the City Documents, from 1834 to 1873, 
inclusive, alphabetically and chronologically arranged, prepared by 
James M. Bugbee, is bound in the first volume of documents for 
1874. Itis out of print in pamphlet form. Revised reprints are 
intended at intervals of five years. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE Crry CoUNCIL. 


Separate Indexes, for temporary use, in connection with the 
pamphlet issues of the City Council Proceedings, are issued early 
in March, May, September, and November ; each issue comprising 
and superseding the previous one. 
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MISSING PUBLICATIONS. 


The following Publications, stated in Bugbee’s Index to the City 
Documents as available for consultation in City Hall, are not now 


existing in City Hall: — 
1851. 


An Account of the Celebration Commemorative of the Open- 


ing of Railroad Communication between Boston and Canada, 
September 17, 18 and 19, 1851. 


1853. 
1829. 


A Memcrial of Daniel Webster, edited by George 8. Hillard. 
An Ordinance in relation to Schools. 


Report on Petition of Warren White, e¢ ais., concerning 


‘+ Neck lands.” 


Auditor’s Annual Report. 
Report of Committee on Elections. 


1831. 


Report on Division of the City into Wards. 

Report on Removal of House of Correction from Leverett st. 

Report of Committee on the Proposal of the Mechanic 
Association to Lease Quincy Hall. 


1832. 
1833. 


Report on House of Reformation. 
Rules and Regulations for House of Correction. 


Memorial of Directors of the House of Reformation con- 


cerning Accommodation. 


Tenth Annual Report on the House of Industry. 
First Quarterly Report on the House of Correction. 
Auditor’s Estimates, March 14, 1833. 

An Ordinance in relation to Lumber. 


Report on Salaries. 


An Ordinance in Relation to the Measurement of Wood and 


Bark. 


Report on Opening a new street through Mill Creek. 
Twentieth Annual Report of the Auditor. 


BOSTON ALMANAC SET. 


This set, noted on page 11, has the following specialties, with much other compact infor- 
mation. The Municipal, State, and National Registrars are generally inserted in all the 


volumes. 


1886 — Events, continued annually — Fire 
Dept. — Manner of choosing Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. 

1888 — Maps — Institutions and Associations 
—Fires— Prices of Flour, 1796 to 
1837. 

1839 — Periodical Press. 

1840 — Map — Biographies — Railroads and 
R. Map—N. E. Newspapers — 
Cankerworm. 

1841 — Business Directory (first ever issued), 
continued annually — Description 
of Lowell. 

1843 — Churches, illustrated. 

1846 — Map of Railroads. 

1847 — Map — Illustrated Railroad Sketches. 

1848 — Mount Auburn. 

1849 — Map, Vicinity of Boston — Schools, 
illustrated — Weather Tables. 

1850 — R. R. and Telegraph Map of N. E.— 
Public Improvements, Illustrated. 

1851 — Map — Public Improvements, illus- 
trated — Property of Common- 
wealth. 

1852 — Public Charities, illustrated. 

1853 — Ancient and Modern Boston. 


1854 — New Churches, illustrated. 

1855 — Boston and its Business Resources. 

1856 — Statistics of Industry — Public Li- 
brary — Census Mass. 

1857 — Mass. and her Business Resources — 
Mt. Auburn, illustrated. 

1858 — Forest Hills, illustrated. 

1859 — Harvard University, illustrated — 
Franklin Street, illustrated — Back 
Bay. 

1860 — Back Bay, illustrated. 

1861 — Navy Yard, Marine Hospital, Minot’s 
Light, illustrated. 

1862 — Volunteers of New England 

1863 — Mass. Volunteers— Internal Revenue. 

1864 — Business Street Directory. 

1866 — Boston and Environs, illustrated — 
Constitution Mars, 

1868 — Map, Boston and Vicinity. 

1870 — Boston and its Territorial A cquisi- 
tions. 

1871 — Charities of Boston (a complete classi- 
fied compilation). 

1872 — And subsequent years — Business 
Directory of Boston, etc, 


CITY PUBLICATIONS 


IN THE 


BOSLON PUBLIC "I BRARY: 


(Including the Local Public Documents issued prior to annexations 
of the several sections of the city.) 
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CITY DOCUMENTS. 
(Regular Series in Public Library.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOCUMENTS. 
(Not in Regular Series.) 


A Short Narrative of the Horrid Massacre in Boston 


dth of March; with some observations on the State of 
things prior to that Catastrophe. 
taining the several Depositions. 


An Appendix con- 
*4426.17 
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1771. An Oration, April 2d, 1771, by James Lovell, to 

commemorate the 5th of March, 1770. *4354.1 
1772. Votes and Proceedings of the Freeholders, ete., 

of the town, October 28th and November 2d, 1772. *4429a.38 
1773. An Oration, March 5th, 1773, by Benjamin 

Church, to commemorate the 5th of March, 1770. *4354,1 
1774. An Oration, March 5th, 1774, by John Haneock, 


to commemorate the 5th of March, 1770. » *4354.1 
1775. An Oration, March 6th, to commemorate the 5th 

of March, 1770. By Joseph Warren. *4354,1 
1777. An Oration, March 5th, to commemorate the 5th 

of March, 1770. By Benjamin Hichborn. *4222.51 
1785. Oration, July 4th By J. Gardiner. *4456.11 
1789. do. do. By S. Stillman. *4456.11 
1792. do. do. By J. Blake, jr. *4456.11 
1795. do. do. By G. Blake. *4456.11 
Wht ee do. do. By J. Callender. *4492.2 
1798. do. do. By J. Quincy. *4394.38 
1799. Eulogy on G. Washington. By G. R. Minot.  *2340.26 
1800. Oration, July 4th. By Joseph Hall. *4292.2 
1801. do. do. By C. Paine. * Poh. vaioe 
1802. do. July 5th. By W. Emerson. ickiedl sepia 
1804. do. July 4th. By T. Danforth. *2492.2 
1805. do. do. By W. Dutton. *B. 170a.56 
1807. do. do. By Peter O. Thatcher. *4492 2 
1808. do. do. By A. Ritchie, jr. *4456.11 
1809. do. clo. By W. Tudor, jr. *4456.11 
1810. do. do. By A. Townsend. *4456.11 
1811. do. do. By J. Savage. *4456.11 
1811. Board of Health, Laws, ete. *6340.5 
1813. Finance Committee. Report. *6340.5 


1813. Oration, July 4th. By E. St. L. Livermore. *4456.11 
1814. Board of Health. Internal Health Regulations. *6340.5 


1814. Oration, July 4th. By B. Whitwell. *4456.11 
1815. do. do. By L. Shaw. *4456.11 
1817. do. do. By E. T. Channing. *4456.11 
1818. do. do. By F. C. Gray. *4456.11 
1819. do. July 5th. By S. A. Wells. *4456.11 
1819-21, 24, 26, 31-34, 52-71, 76-77. Public Latin 

School. Catalogues. *4393.78 


1820. Board of Health. An Account of the Plague, 

Yellow Fever, etc. *5797.68 
1820. Overseers of the Poor. Accounts, 1820-21. *6359.21 
1820. Proceedings of the School Committee, respecting 


an English Classical School. *6357.1 
1820. Rules and Regulations of the Primary School 

Committee. *5367.1 
1821. Finance. Report of Committee on Fees of Office. *6340.5 
1821. Oration, July 4th. By C. G. Loring. *4456.11 
1821. Report on House of Industry. *6359.21 
1822. Oration, July 4th. By J. C. Gray, jr. *4456.11 


1823. do. do. By C. P. Curtis. *4456.11 
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1823, 27, 29, 30, 38, 35, 36. Regulations of School 


Committee. *6357.1 
1823. Communication from Overseers of the Poor in 

relation to Almshouse at South Boston. *6359.21 
1824, Address on the Organization of the City Govern- 

ment, May 1, 1824. By J. Quincy, jr. *6340a.31 
1825. Oration, July 4th. By C. Sprague. *4456.11 
1826. Catalogue of the Public Latin School. *6357.1 
1826. Address on the Organization of the City Govern- 

ment, January 2d. By J. Quincy, jr. BK. 224.11 
1826. Oration, July 4th. By J. Quincy, jr. *4456.11 
1826. Report on the High School for Girls. *6357.50 


1826 Discourse in Commemoration of the Lives and Ser- 
vices of J. Adams and T. Jefferson. August 2d. *6§340a.31 


1827. Regulations of the High School for Girls. *6357.1 
1327. ‘*ieport of Primary School Committee. *6357.1 
1827, 30, 82, 38. Reports of House of Industry. *6359,21 
1827. Oration, July 4th. By W. P. Mason. *4456.11 
1827. Address on the Organization of the City Govern- 

ment, January, 1827. *6340a.31 
1828. Report of Committee on Monitorial Instruction. *6357.50 
1828. Oration, July 4th. By B. Sumner. *4456.11 
1828. Address on the Organization of the City Govern- 

ment, January 1, 1828. By J. Quincy. ** HK. 224.10 
1829. Address on the Organization of the City Govern- 

ment, Jan. 5, 1829. By H. G. Otis. *6343a.31 


Address to the Board of Alderman, Jan. 3, 1829, 
on taking final leave of the office of Mayor. By 


Josiah Quincy. *6340a.31 
Oration, July 4th. By J. 'T. Austin. *4456.11 
Report of a Committee of the Common Council on 

modifying the Ordinance relative to Schools. *6357.1 


1830. Address on the 17th Sep., the Close of the Second 
Century from the Settlement of the City. By J. 


Quincy. *4#E. 224.10 
Address on the Removal of the Municipal Govern- 

ment to the Old State House. *6340a.31 
An Ode pronounced Sept. 17, 1830, at the Centen- 

nial Celebration of the City. By C. Sprague. *6340a.31 
Opinion of City Solicitor in relation to Salaries of 

Instructors. *6357.50 
Oration, July 5th. By A. H. Everett. *4456.11 


Report of the Committee on Public Instruction on 

repealing ** An Ordinance providing for the Election 

and Compensation of Instructors of the Public 
Schools.” *6357.1 

Report of School Committee on the Present System 

of Public Instruction prescribed for the Grammar and 
Writing Schools. *6357.1 
School Committee Proceedings. *6357.50 

1831. Eulogy on James Monroe, 25th of August. By J. 
Q. Adams. *Php.v.82 
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Oration, July 4th. *4456.11 
Report of the Sub-Committee of the Mayhew 
School on Truant Absences. *6357.1 


Report of the Committee appointed to consider the 
Expediency of adopting a Uniform Mode of Classifica- 


tion of the Schools. *6357.1 
Reports on the Subject of a High School for Girls. *6357.1 

1832. Oration, July 4th. J. Quincy, jr. *4456.11 
1833. Oration, July 4th. E. G. Prescott. Pph. v. 260 


Report of Medical Deputation to State of New York. *6340a.3 
Ordinance relative to Cause of Sickness in Boston. *5340a.3 
Report of the Committee on the Structure and Loca- 


tion of School-houses. *6357.1 
Report of the Primary School Committee. 6357.1 
1834. Communication from the Mayor on the subject of 
Introducing Water into the City. *6340a.31 
Oration, July 4th. R. S. Fay. 4456.11 
1835. Oration, July 4th. G. S. Hillard. *4456.11 
Address to the City Council, Jan. 5, 1835. By T. 
Lyman, jr., Mayor. *6340a.31 
Report of School Committee on By-Laws. *6357.1 
1886. Report of School Committee *6357.1 


Report of a Sub-Committee of the School Committee, 
recommending the Introduction of a New Organiza- 


tion for the Public Grammar Schools. *6357.1 
Eulogy on the Life and Character of James Madison, 
Sept. 27, 1836. *6340a.31 


1839. Fire Department List of officers and men.bers. 
No. 3 in 4400a.51 
1843. Statement of the Charitable Funds under the super- 


intendence of the Overseers of the Poor. *6340a.4 
1845. Eulogy on Andrew Jackson, July 9, 1845. By 

Pliny Merrick. *4392.76.1 
1846. Ceremonies at the Inauguration of the Statue of 

Franklin. *4449.14 
1863. English High School Catalogue. . *4395.65 

Police. Special Rules and Regulations. *6348.7 
1864. Complimentary Banquet given by the City Council 

to Rear-Admiral Lessoffsky, June 7, 1864. *6340a.12 
1866. Police. Special Rules and Regulations. *6348.3 


1867. Report on the Public Schools and the Systems of 
Public Instruction in New York, Philadelphia, ete. *5595.6 
1868. Contract and Specification for Furnishing Water 


and Pipes. *6340a.2 
1868. History of the Introduction of Pure Water. G.292.1 
1870. Address on the Life and Character of Thomas Sher- 

win, Feb. 16. 1870. By R. C. Waterston. 4443.27 
1870, 72, 74. Proceedings of the School Committee. *6350.8 
1873. Digest of Statutes and Ordinances relating to the 

Public Health. *5769.63 


1874. Charter and List of Special Statutes, with outline of 
the Municipal Government in some other cities. 
By James M. Bugbee. *6350a.53 
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Eulogy on Charles Sumner, April 29. By Carl 


Schurz. *2341.55 
1875. Official Action of the Overseers of the Poor in 
regard to the Death of Dr. Iva Allen, Sept. 6. 4442.78 
Report on the David Sears Charity. *5575.68 
Celebration, Centennial of Bunker Bills *9351.52 


Index to City Documents, by J. M. Bugbee. 
B. H. Desk, A. 35 
Sanitary Condition of Boston, Report of a Medical 


Commission. *5765.67 
Proceedings of the City Council, to Jan., 1876. *6350.2 
1875-76. List of qualified voters. Bees 
1876. Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Evacuation of Boston, March 17, 1776. *2351.57 


History of the Boston Water-Works, 1868-76. *63380a.5 
Declaration, The, of Independence of the United 
States of America, 1776; and Washington’s Fare- 
well Address to the People of the United States. 
Fac-similes. *2320.53 
Oration, 4th July, 1876. By R. C. Winthrop. *2355.67 
1877. Dedication of the Monument on Boston Common. 
G. 301.13.-2351.65 
1877. Description of City Hospital. By E. Cowles. 3764.58 
1877. Public Parks. Speech of H. O’Brien. *2354.55 


CHARLESTOWN DOCUMENTS. 


City Documents, 1871-72. *6346.52 
do. 1871-73. Chn. Br. 
Mayor's Addresses, 1847-73. *6340a.55 
do. 1848-62. Chn. Br. 
Statement of Expenses, 1826-27, 28-29, 33-37, 38-39, 
40-42, 46-47. *4354.18 
Treasurer’s Report, 1842-44. Pph. v. 233, 285 
~ do. 1848-74. *6345.59 
do. 1848-69. Chn. Br. 
Municipal Register, 1848, 50, 52, 56, 64, 70. *4354.21 
do. 1848. Chn_ Br. 
List of Persons Taxed, 1844. *Pph. v. 238 
School Committee Reports, 1839-42, 45-47, 48-73. — *6343.45 
do. 1843-44. *Pph. v. 235 
do. 1847-58. Chn. Br. 
do. Rules, 1856, 68. *6350a.52 
Public Library Reports, 1861-73. *6204 6 
By-Laws, 1888, 46. *4355.0 
Report [on] a City Charter, 1846. *4353.5 
Rules and Orders of the City Council, 1847. *4353.5 
Communication from the Mayor [relative to the Training 
Field }. * 4353-5 
Report of Joint Special Committee on Streets. *4353.5 


Report of Committee on granting Licenses to sell Wines and 
Spirituous Liquors, 1847. *4353.5 
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Report of Special Committee of Common Council, upon 


Lynde and Second streets, 1848. *4353.5 
Report on reducing the City Debt, 1848. *4353.5 
Report [on] the Petition of A. R. Decoster and others, 

1848. *4353.5 
Funeral Oration on the death of Z. Taylor, July 31st, 

1850. By B. Thompson. *4353.5 
School Committee Report on Truancy, 1851. *6350a.52 
Petition of Boston and Chelsea Railroad Company, and 

Act of Incorporation. *4353.5 
Report relative to Monument avenue, 1854. *4353.5 
Contract City of Charlestown with Woodlawn Cemetery, 

1858. *4353.5 
Report on Supplying the City with Pure Water. By George 

_ R. Baldwin and Charles L. Stevenson. 1860. ¥4354.19 
Report on the Water Supply from Upper Mystic Pond. By 

B. Sillman, jr. 1862 *4354.25 
Claim of the City against Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 

tion, 1865. *4353.5 
Report of the Committee, relative to the Charlestown Poor’s 

Fund, 1866. ¥4303.5 
Ordinances, 1870. woe ba Pips oo" 
Annexation. Report of Commission, 1873. *4353.0 | 


ROXBURY DOCUMENTS. 


City Documents, 1853-67. BH. *63512 
1846-67. Rox. 6925.1 
Municipal Register, 1846-49. B. H. *6086.19 
1847-50, 52, 55, 57, 58, 60, 66, 67. *6350a 20 
Receipts and Expenditures 1843-44, 45-51, 59-60, 61-62, 
63-67. B. H. *6351.4 
School Committee Reports, 1838, 40, 42, 43, 45, 47-51, 53, 
55-61, 64-66. B. H. *6341.2,8 
School Regulations, 1838. Bon eager 
1852. B. H. *6341.4 
1865, 67. B. H. *6358.55 
Overseers of the Poor, Report, 1849. B. H. *6350a.25 


Mayors’ Addresses, 1852, 54, 56-58, 60, 65, 67. B.H. *6341.1 
Removal of the Almshouse and Purchase of Brook Farm. 
B.-He*6351.5 & 


Annexation Report, 1849, 51. Bey *650 te 

A Word for old Roxbury. B. H. *6351.6 = 
Another Word for old Roxbury. B. H. *6351.5— 
West Roxbury, Official Reports, 1852-73. B. H. *6351.50—4 


School Committee Reports, 1852-57, 59-62, 64. B. H. *6347.53 

School Regulations, 1852, 55, 57, 58, 61, 64-66. B. H. *3117.9 

Ceremony at the Dedication of the Soldiers’ Monument, 
September 14th, 1871. *4457,50 
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DORCHESTER DOCUMENTS. 


Report of Finances, 1839-69. B. H. *6344.10 
Taxable Valuation, 1849, 50, 53, 55, 61, 65, 69. B. H. *6244.11 
1849, 50, 53, 55, 61. Dor. 162.1 
Statement of Expenditures, 1822-23. B. H. *6340.5 
School Committee Report, 1840-71. B. H. *6341.7 
1848, 51, 538-56, 58-65, 67-69. Dor. 162.2 
School Regulations, 1840, 47, 50, 52, 58, 55-58, 60, 
63-67. B. H. *6341,17 
Rules of the Board of Health, 1855. B. H. *6841.11 
By-Laws adopted 1837, 55, and 58, with Warrant for Town 
Meeting, 1858. *6341.11 


Selectmen’s Report for the year ending March 4th, 1850. *6341.11 


BRIGHTON DOCUMENTS. 


Town Reports, 1863-738 3 Bri. 177.32—40.67 
Auditors’ Reports, 1841-73. . B. H. *43858.6 
1841-63. Bri. 177.31 
School Committee Reports, 1839-73. B. H. *43858.5 
1840-63. Bri. 177.30 
School Rules and Regulations, 1873. Bri. 177.66 
Holton Library Reports, 1865-78. B. H. *6208.19 
1865-73. Bri. 177.41, 67 
Act for Annexation, 1873. Bri. 176.120 


Report on Annexation, 1873. Bri. 176.121 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT COLLECTIONS. 


CITY SURVEYOR’'S DEPARTMENT. 


PLANS IN CITY SURVEYOR’S DEPARTMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1878. 


OFFICE AT City HALL. 


ern General Head under which Classified. eee 
A, B, andE. .| Plans from actual survey in city proper’. ...:...-+s<« 481 
Cand F... .| Profiles from actual survey in'city proper a sare ates 384 
DandL.. . .| Official plans, profiles, ete. ....... Pelle ice: yk Pe ae felis 1,400 
Oo pe etd X South Boston, plans, profiles, ete... .... id taney doe Pye 273 
1 eae East Boston, plans, profiles, etc. ............. 86 
1 SS ao ee Boston Harbor and ancient plans of Boston. .... Be ks 56 
NEPA  ¢ Copies of plans by other surveyors......... Ae 816 
INI ceteuhen o 5 4 Plans of City lands, etc., south of Dover BLY CCUU cde ettaee 160 
Or: . Miscellaneous plans, Back Bay; 0b; aca ck tuee ee 89 
A Wee , School-house and miscellaneous plans. .......... 99 
bs A Sonth, Boston rolled plans® 2-5 V7 est a er ALE 15 
Lins ; East Boston rolled plans PS ACTA WH tates We vse Horeca 14 
FATS aha Boston Harbor, large rolled plans. ........... é 20 
COI... Miscellaneous rolled plans ........ eae ase ii LS, 8 125 
Betterment plans not indexed. ... . Ste ot otek meade 16 
South Boston sectional plans '...72 0.5) 32. vil oP 42 
East Boston sectional plans. .......eeeee0e0e¢ 54 
Miscellaneous loose plans «6.5 iis este a = sl el) eee 283 
Pimerins Diane sis /ef le eis eee Mae ats eC oa, AS siie 34 
Copies of plans by other surveyors, in bound volumes. . . 1,012 
Old city plans in VolumesI. to XII. ........... 714 
Copies of official plans in bound Volumes XIII. to XLV. . 1,287 
Two volumes of Hales’ plans of streets, ete. ....... 176 
Sectional plans of Roxbury, in this office ......... 163 
Sectional plans of Dorchester, in this office. ....... 116 
Other plans in bound volumes. .............. 268 
Charlestown plans, in bound volumes. .........., 758 
Charlestown miscellaneous plans ............., 71 


Total number of plans in city office. .........., 9,012 
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PLANS, Erc. — Continued. 


a 


: Number 
Indexed in General Head under which Classified. is 


Drawer. of Plans. 
pels Yi cada ee 
Number of plans in city office 2. ++ ee sere ees 9,012 
At Roxbury Branch. 
Miscellaneous plans .. +++ eee eee Baie. Oates 670 
Sectional plans ....-.- Ses MSI a ot logue # ethene ones 181 
Plans in bound volumes. ..- +++. sexominntentoute sinemnie TAT 
Roxbury Grammar-school plans . + +++ ++see- ate 57 
Total number of plans at Roxbury branch ...+-+-+-- 1,665 
At Dorchester Branch. 
Miscellaneous plans (indexed) .- +++ +ee ees ee 805 
Sectional’ plans soca s8ii'\a 0 obs Gouna list se meeeinenter® 116 
Plans not indexed. 5... sus,s welereiie! se lel iene) enlsipers 429 
Total number of plans at Dorchester branch ...+-- 1,350 
At West Roxbury Branch. 
Sectional plans ....-+--s a eka Lanreinetietice euelrsieelaetlac.« 55 
Miscellaneous plans .. +++ e+e e seer eee ees 510 
Plans in bound volumes. ... - LPP un Me: el + iis few neeee 180 
Total number of plans at West Roxbury branch ... - vate, 745 
At Brighton Branch. 
Miscellaneous plans. «2+ +e eee ee eee eee eee 268 
Plansin bound volumes «ee e+e e ee ve ee rns 62 
Total number of plans at Brighton branch ....+-- 330 
Total number of plans in City Surveyor’s Department . . 13,092 
VED 
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There are also 3,144 lithographed plans in the office at City 
Hall, not included in the above list, viz. : — 


Lithographed maps of Dorchester, made in 1869. d 111 
Oy West Roxbury,) “f: 1873). « . 235 
ie Pree wicdd bigtetitralse atid Ra bs Sear é 93 
nS csr Orecriill, s¢ 1866, 69, : 185 
oi Re einer e CBU ty. LPESCLICE, «(awakes con oieks p 145 
as ‘© 66 Church-street District, made in 
1868 : : : ‘ 4 249 

i: ‘¢ = &¢ Washington-street Extension, made 
in 1869... : P ; : 397 

gS *¢ = «¢ Washington-street Widening, made 
La OC ee : ; ; Sip boAw 
ty ‘¢ ¢+ North street, made in 1859 : ; 63 
a ‘¢ 6«¢ Stony-brook drainage area : : 105 

ay auction plans of High-street estate, made in 
1868 ; ; . : : ; ; 21 
ss maps of South Boston flats . ‘ : : 7 
A s¢ +¢ Boston, made in 1867 . F 3 291 
3,144 


Among the plans deposited in this office is a complete set of 
plans of the streets of East Boston, fifty-two in number, drawn 
upon a scale of forty feet to an inch, which exhibit the survey 
lines and measurements, lineal and angular; the front lines of all 
buildings, fences, and other structures, with offset distances indi- 
cating their exact position by figures in relation to the true line of 
the streets; the width of all the streets; the dimensions of all the 
blocks; the wharves, docks, and the location of the harbor lines. 
A similar set of plans of the streets of South Boston, forty in 
number, and drawn upon the same scale, was prepared under the 
direction of Commissioners on South Boston streets. These plans, 
like those of East Boston, indicate the lines of the streets — 
except the ‘‘twenty-foot” streets—as determined and agreed 
upon by the said Commissioners, and the encroachments, and the 
location of granite monuments or bounds, put down by order of 
the Commissioners to preserve and indicate the lines, and facilitate 
the labor of giving them. In addition to these sectional plans of 
South Boston is a general plan of the whole, on a scale of two 
hundred feet to an inch, drawn in this office, which is the official 
plan of the streets, signed by the Commissioners, and referred to 
in their report and description of the lines of the streets. 

There are one hundred‘and sixty-three sectional plans of Rox- 
bury, showing the streets and buildinge, etc., near the street lines, 
drawn to a scale of twenty feet to an inch; and one hundred and 
sixteen sectional plans of Dorchester, similar to those of the Rox- 
bury District, drawn to a scale of forty feet to an inch. 

The number of bound volumes at present in the custody of this 
department may be divided into two classes, old and new, and are 
as follows : — 
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Oxp. — Two. volumes of ‘‘ Plans and Records of the Streets, 
Lanes, Courts, Places, etc., in the town of Boston,” made under 
the authority of the selectmen in 1819, by John G. Hales. 

Twelve volumes of ‘‘ City Plans,” made previous to the estab- 
lishment of the office of the City Engineer in 1850, and numbered 
from I. to XII. | 

One volume of profiles of streets in East Boston, showing estab- 
lished grades. 

One volume of profiles of streets in South Boston, showing 
established grades. 

One volume of profiles of streets in that part of the city south- 
west of Dover street. 

Three volumes of official records of streets, etc., in Roxbury, 
made previous to annexation. 

Three volumes of miscellaneous plans of Roxbury, made pre- 
vious to annexation. | 

Three volumes of profiles of streets in Roxbury, made previous 
to annexation. 

Two volumes of official records of streets in West Roxbury, made 
previous to annexation. 

One volume of official profiles of streets in West Roxbury, made 
previous to annexation. 

One volume of official records of streets in Brighton, made 
previous to annexation. 

Seven volumes of official records of streets in Charlestown, 
made previous to annexation. 

New. — Thirty-three volumes of ‘‘ City Plans,” copies of official 
plans made since 1850, and numbered from XIII. to XLV. 

One volume of plans and profiles of streets in East Boston, 
showing grades of edgestones, etc. 

One volume of plans and profiles of streets in South Boston, 
showing grades of edgestones, etc. 

Two volumes of plans and profiles of streets on Neck lands, 
south-west of Dover street, showing grades of edgestones, ete. 

One volume of plans and profiles of street, on the Church and 
Suffolk street Districts. 

Three volumes of copies of other surveyors’ plans. 

One atlas of Massachusetts. 

One atlas of the world. | 

One volume of South Cove plans, and one volume of mis-_ 
cellaneous plans, formerly the property of the late Francis 
Jackson. 

Two volumes of lithographed plans, one volume of plans of 
‘¢ Commission on Back Bay.” 

Two volumes each of Hopkins’ maps of Roxbury, West 
Roxbury, Dorchester, Charlestown, and Brighton; and one vol- 
ume each of Hopkins’ maps of Boston proper, South Boston, East 
Boston, Chelsea, Revere, Winthrop, Cambridge, Brookline, and 
Somerville. 

Four volumes of insurance plans, showing widths of streets and 
location of buildings in Boston proper, and parts of Cambridge, 
Charlestown, Roxbury, East Boston, and South Boston. 
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There is a continual increase in the accumulation of plans, both 
ancient and modern, in this department. 

The following plans are of more special interest to conveyances, 
historians, etc. : — 


Boston — Town of, by John Bonner, 1722. 
Reproduced in 1835. 

Boston — By Will Burgiss, 1729. 
Reproduced in 1869. 

Boston and Vicinity —By J. F. W. Des Barres, London, August 
Sth, 1775. 
Reproduced in 1870. 

Boston and Vicinity — By Henry Pelham, London, June 2d, 1877. 
Reproduced in 1877. 

Boston — By Lieut. Page, London, Oct. 1, 1777. 
Reproduced in 1849. 

Boston — By Osgood Carleton, 1795. 

Boston — By Osgood Carleton, 1800. 

Boston — By John G. Hales, 1814, showing fences, ete. 

Boston — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, showing public 
streets in. This is brought up to date. 

Boston and Environs — By Baker and Tilden, 1866. 

Kast Boston — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 1877. 

South Boston — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 1876. 

Roxbury —No name. Supposed to be by Mather Withington, 
1794. (West Roxbury at this time was a part of Rox- 
bury.) 

Roxbury — Map of the town, by John G. Hales, 1832 (includes 
West Roxbury). 

Roxbury — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 1873. 

Dorchester — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 1869. 

Dorchester — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 1873. 

West Roxbury — By T. B. Moses, 1873. 

Brighton — By Wightman and Jackson, 1878. 

Charlestown — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 1875. 

Brookline — By H. T. Whitman, 1871. 

London — By John Dower, F.R.G.S., London, 1862. 

Stockholm — (Sweden). Chart by the Government, 1870. (A 
very fine example of Topographical work.) 

Fort Hill — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, showing estates, 
etc., 1869. 

Suffolk Street District — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, show- 
ing estates, etc., 1869. 

Church Street District— By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, show- 
ing estates, etc., 1868. 

Burnt District — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, showing 
estates, etc., 1873. 

Back Bay Park and Vicinity — By Thos. W. Davis, City Surveyor, 
showing estates, etc., 1877. 
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Bridges — Plans showing location, size, and construction of the 
various bridges in the City. 

Water-W orks — Plans showing all the sources of water-supply, 
gates, houses, reservoirs, etc. ; also, size and location of all 
the water-pipes in the City. 

Plans — Of all the various engineering constructions in the City. 

Map — Showing water-shed of the Sudbury, Charles. Mystic, and 
Shawshine Rivers, and of Lake Cochituate. 

Maps — Of Boston and vicinity, copies of two old maps of Town 
of Boston (1729-1800), and of old map of Boston Harbor 
(1775). U. S. Coast Survey map of Boston Harbor, 
1872. a 

Atlas — Of Suffolk, Norfolk, and. Middlesex Counties. 


STREET DEPARTMENT. 


In the office of the Superintendent of Streets are the following 
street plans, which show the different kinds of pavements, side- 
walks, crossings, etc., also horse-car tracks, cesspools, hydrants, 
sewer, gas and water pipes, etc. : 


City Proper . : ‘ . “ ; 50 plans. 
Roxbury : ‘ i : : : Hatha 
East Boston . ‘ : : : : DOR 
South Boston . ; : : ; : 209 ae 


In each of the other districts — viz., Dorchester, West Roxbury, 
Brighton, and Charlestown—there are similar plans in process, 
which will probably be finished in the coming year. This office has 
also a plan of every street where new brick or stone sidewalks and 
edgestones are laid, showing the amount in area to be charged to 
the abutting estates as provided by law. All of the above plans 
were made under the direction of the City Surveyor. 


ASSESSORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Early in 1879 will be completed a series of Assessors’ Plans, 
reduced to uniform size by the heliotype process, bound in volumes, 
arranged by Districts as follows: City, East Boston, South Boston, 
Harbor, Charlestown, Back Bay, Roxbury, Brighton, Dorchester, 
West Roxbury, South Bay. 

Volumes 1 and 2 will contain what are known as Assessors’ 
Plans. Volume 1 will show the entire area of Roxbury and West 
Roxbury. The Roxbury plans are from a survey by H. F. Wall- 
ing, made in 1856. They are forty-three in number, and each 
estate, as it stood at that date, is separately shown and desiguated 
by alot number. The name of each corner, with area of the estate, 
will be given in the form of a table. The district of West Rox- 
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bury, and, in Volume 2, the districts of Dorchester and Brighton, are 
from plans made for the Assessors, under the direction of the chair- 
man, Mr. Hills. They show the estates as they existed at the 
time of annexation, with a table, similar to that of Roxbury, of 
owners’ names and the area of their estates. 

Volume 8 to 11, inclusive, show, in copies of uniform size, all the 
Surveyor’s plans in possession of the department at the present 
time. It is the intention of the Assessors to have all plans that 


are hereafter made, that may be used by them in assessment, 


added to these volumes by such an arrangement in binding as will 
admit of their addition to those already within the covers. It is 
also their intention that all assessments of vacant land, and of 
sales of the same for unpaid taxes, shall give reference to these 
plans by volume and page number. The numbers and districts of 
these volumes are as follows: 3, City ; 4, Charlestown, Harbor, and 
South Bay; 5, East Boston; 6, South Boston; 7, Back Bay ; 
8, Roxbury ; 9, Dorchester ; 10, West Roxbury; 11, Brighton. All 
of these districts have been‘arranged by a system of block numbers, 
with indexes and index plans, so that any location can be quickly 
found, and all the plans of the vicinity easily inspected. 

The plans of Volumes 1 and 2 are photographed from the orig- 
inals; those of all the other volumes have been reduced to the 
required size in the office of Henry W. Wilson —a well-known and 
competent surveyor. Volume 6 will contain, with other plans, a 
survey of the South Boston district, by that gentleman, upon a scale 
of 100 feet to an inch, with owners’ names and areas of 1862 and 
1863 (the date of the survey), upon the face of the plans. 

It is believed that the system for convenient and ready reference 
upon which these volumes have been constructed, and which has 
been foreel upon this Department by the necessities of its busi- 
ness, will greatly facilitate the transaction of business in the 
departments at City Hall, and render copies of them valuable to 
conveyancers, real-estate agents, and all others interested in land 
transactions. 

A duplicate set of these volumes will be placed in the Registry 
of Deeds; and the collection is to be published by the Heliotype 
Printing Company, 220 Devonshire street. 


TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT. 


The American Bond Detector and complete History of the United 
States Government Securities, issued under the sanction of the 
United States Treasury Department, and containing Superb 
Illustrations, in Genuine Tints, printed at the Treasury De- 
partment. from the original dies in the possession of the 
Government, of all the Bonds issued under the Acts of Con- 
oress, from July 17, 1861, to March 38, 1868, together with a 
full description of all genuine plates. and complete rules for 
the detection of counterfeits ; also, valuable plates of existing 
coins, and important statistical tables. Washington, D. C. 
Published by the American Bond and Currency Detector Com- 
pany, 1869. 
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AUDITOR’S DEPARTMENT. 


Financial Reports of the Town, and Auditor’s Reports of the 
City, from May, 1798, to the present time. 
Bowen’s Picture of Boston, 1838. 304 pp., 18mo. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Accurate plans of all the School-house and Public Building Lots. 
Scale of ten feet to an inch. 


MAYOR’S OFFICE. 


Plymouth Colony Records. Edited by Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 
M.D. 16338 to 1698. 12 vols. 

Massachusetts Records. Edited by Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 
M.D. 1628to 1686. 5 vols. 

Putnam’s Rebellion Record. Edited by Frank Moore. §8 vols. 
and supplement. 

History of Boston, England. By Pishey Thompson. 

Drake’s History of Boston. 1856. 

History of East Boston. By W. H. Sumner. 

History of Dorchester. Ebenezer Clapp. 1859. 

History of South Boston. Thomas C. Simonds. 1857. 

Municipal History of Boston. Josiah Quincy. 1852. 

Boston Notions. Nathaniel Dearborn. 1848. 

American Public Health Association. Reports and Papers. 
Wolo.) 1576. 

History of the Bunker Hill Monument Association. G. Wash- 
ington Warren. 1877. 

Miscellaneous collection of documents and reports. City of 
Boston, other cities, states, and United States. 


Pictures and Engrawings. 


Portraits of the Mayors of Boston. Photographs and Engrav- 
ings. 

Portrait of Washington, woven in silk. 

Old plans and maps of Boston. 


Pencil sketch of Tremont and Boylston streets, as they appeared 


in 1800. Drawn by Geo. M. Woodward. 1865. 
Photographic Views of Boston and New York. By Beals. 


Mar le bust of Gen. Warren. By Ball Hughes. 
Marble bust of Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw. By King. 


) 


ae record of Harte beginning with May, 1875, and | : 
ni s with ing 1878. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT OF PRIN TING. 


=. 


- Bound files of Boston Advertiser, beginning Oct. 1, 1860, and 
continuing to the present time; also to be continued, and bound 
semi-annually. 

_ A cabinet collection of sample copies of the City Publications, — 
ae a classified catalogue of same, showing books available for 

ee delivery by the City Messenger. 


CITY MESSENGER’S DEPARTMENT. 


- General Statutes, 1860. Vol. 1. 
f 1860-72. *¢ 2. 
= ee IBTo—tie sO. 
— Blue Book, 1864 to 1878 inclusive. 
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